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PREFACE. 


My purpose in compiling this book has been to present to the student of 
ancient Roman history and literature a complete analysis of the latest results of 
archteological and topographical investigations in Rome and its neighbourhood. 
The idea of such a work first occurred to me some years ago during a winter 
vacation visit to Rome, and I have since made several journeys to Italy 
with the express object of correcting and enlarging the information acquired 
by study. Unfortunately for such researches, travelling in the less frequented 
parts. of the neighbourhood of Rome has been attended with some difficulties 
of late years. Partly for this reasm*. and partly from the delayed publication 
of Cavaliere Rosa’s long-looked -for map of the Campagna, I have been com- 
pelled to limit that section of my work which relates to the Campagna, and 
to follow a much less extensive plan in it than I had originally intended. 

I he importance of archaeological and topographical research, especially in 
the investigation of the early history of Rome, continually increases with the 
progress of criticism, and, the more mistrustful modern science renders us 
with regard to the primitive traditions recited by Romaij historians, the more 
indispensable becomes the appeal to actually existing monuments and sites. 
How plentiful a harvest remains to be gathered in this field has been sufficiently 
proved by the new excavations on the Palatine Hill, and by the discoveries at 
the Marmorata, at Ostia, and at the Grove ot the I)ea Dia. If it should ever 
become possible to disinter the ruins of the north-east side of the Forum 
Romanum, or to carry out further explorations on the Capitoline Hill, or on the 
sites of the ancient Servian walls and gates, the gain to Roman history and 
antiqiaarian knowledge will be great in many ways, and many most interesting 
questions will obtain a solution. 

I have endeavoured, by means of an index of passages quoted from 

classical writers, to make this volume useful to the student of classical literature. 
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Preface. 


For the construction of this index and of the general index I am indebted to the 
kindness of the Rev. W. J. Edlin, of Trinity College, without whose assistance 
that portion of the work could not have been completed. I must also express 
my obligations to Cavaliere Rosa, director of the French excavations at Rome, 
who with the greatest kindness explained his views to me on several occasions ; 
to Mr. Lucas Ewbank, Fellow of Clare College, for revising the chapter on the 
geology of Rome ; to Mr. J. H. Parker, and to other friends both at Cambridge 
and at Rome, for valuable assistance and information. 

I have endeavoured to acknowledge my obligations to former writers fully in 
the notes, and I have in all cases cited the ancient authorities quoted in the text. 
A list of the most prominent x>f the modern books used will be found below. 

In treating of the topography of Rome 1 have been largely indebted to 
Becker’s admirable work in the first volume of his “ Handbuch der Romischen 
Alterthiimer to Nibby’s “Roma nell’ Anno 1838;” to Professor Reber’s 
“ Ruinen Roms;” and to Dr. Dyer’s work on the “ History of the City of 
Rome.” r * 

In the description of the Campagna 1 have generally followed Nibby’s 
“Analisi Storico-Topografico-Antiquaria della Carta de’ Dintorni di Roma;" 
Bormann’s “ Altlatinische Chorographie und Stadtegeschichte ;’’ and the articles 
in the Annah and Bullcttim dell' Institute) di Corrisfondcnza Arclucologica 
by Canina, Henzen, and others. • 

The general map of Rome is framed upon the model of Becker’s and 
Du Rieu’s maps, giving the position of the modern as well as the ancient 
city. In the construction of the smaller maps and plans I have consulted 
Canina’s and Nolli’s maps ; and have also derived much help from the plans 
in Hirt, Bunsen, and Reber. 

The woodcuts are taken from photographs by Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Macpherson, of Rome, and have been admirably executed by the late Orlando 
Jewitt (who died before the completion of the work), and his successors, 
Messrs. Jewitt and Co. 


Trinity Com.eoe, Cambridge. 
7 th September , 1870. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ON ROMANO-GREEN ARCHITECTURE. 


HORIZONTAL OR RECTANGULAR MASONRY — 1 * 0 LYGONAL MASONRY— ANCIENT GATEWAYS— APPEARANCE OF THE 
ROM l’ LEAN CITY — INTRODUCTION OF THE A Ret! — CLO AC/E— CAN A L AT THE MOUTH OF THE MARTA — TUSCAN 
TEMPLES— DIRECT INFLUENCE OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE: (l) MODIFICATIONS TRACEABLE TO ANCIENT ITALIAN 
CUSTOM AND TRADITION ; TUSCO-DOK 1 C ; ( 2 ) MODIFICATIONS TRACEABLE TO THE WANT OF .ESTHETIC CULTURE 
AMONG THE ROMANS; ROMANO-IONIC ORDER; ROMANO- CORINTHIAN ORDER; (3) MODIFICATIONS TRACEABLE 
TO THE VULGAR LOVE OF OVERLADEN ORNAMENTATION ; THE COMPOSITE CAPITAL ; UNMEANING JUXTA- 
POSITION OF details; costly stonework; porticoes, palaces, anD house Decorations; triumphal 
ARCHES AND GATEWAYS; COLUMNS; TOMBS; ROCK TOMBS; COLONNADES; OBELISKS; ( 4 ) MODIFICATIONS 
TRACEABLE TO THE WANT OF SPACE AT ROME ; THE ARCH ; BRICKS } ROMAN BRICK WALLS} VAULTED ARCHES 
OF BRICK ; BASILICA; LIBRARIES; ROADS; CAUSEWAYS AND TUNNELS ; BRIDGES; CLOACA; HARBOURS; 
AQUEDUCTS; ORNAMENTAL FOUNTAINS; C ASTRA ; HORRKA; PISTRINA ; THERMA; BALNEA; AMPHITHEATRES; 
NAUMACHLE; CIRCT; THEATRES; DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE; INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE; EXTERIOR OF THE 
IIOUsK ; MATERIALS; VESTIBULE; WINDOWS; ROOFS— GENERAL APPEARANCE OF ROMAN STREETS; ROMAN 
ARCHITECTS — VITRUVIUS— THE ROMANS ENGINEERS RATHER THAN ARCHITECTS— THEIR BUILDINGS ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THEIR CHARACTER. 


u Magnified ;vdcs opetosaque visere tcmpla 
Dmtiis horriinum a tit s&cris memoranda vet ns t is 
Traducti maria et terras per proxima fatis 
Currimus, atque avidi veteris mendacia famrc 
Eruimus, cunctaique libet percurrere gentes.” 

sEtna % 56S-572. 

I N the Aventme hill, under the Monastery of S. Saba, there is a vast sub- 
terranean quarry, from which carts may often be seen at the present day 
carrying blocks of a reddish-brown stone to the various quarters ^ . 
of Rome, wherever new buildings happen to be in the course of rtrtangiUar 
erection. The stone obtained from this quarry is the harder maam *y- 
kind of tilfa, of which a great part of the hills of Rome consist 1 It 
naturally became the building stone used by the first founders Of Rome, 
and is fduhd in all the most ancient fragments of masonry which still remain. 
In many places, as oh the cliffs of the Alban lake, and the sides of many 
of the hillocks in the Campagna, this stone may be seen presenting, when 
partially decayed, a very considerable likeness to a wall of horizontal layers 

1 See chap. ii. p. 1 5. 
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of stone. When quarried, it naturally breaks into rectangular blocks, and 
suggests of itself that mode of building which we find actually to exist in 
the earliest efforts of Roman builders. 

The most interesting of such prima:val relics is a fragment of wall 
which skirts the west end of the Palatine hill, and is assigned by M. Braun 
to the earliest enclosure of that hill, the so-called Roma Quad rata of 
Dionysius. 1 * * The blocks in this wall are arranged in layers placed alternately 
parallel to and across the line of the wall (headers and stretchers), so as to bind 
the mass together firmly. No mortar is used, and the joints are fitted so 
accurately as to show a more considerable knowledge of the art of masonry 
than we should expect at so early a period. It seems on this account 
questionable whether the usually received opinion as to the antiquity of 
this wall can be correct, and the fragments of the wall of Servius Tullius 
fac. 5 78 — 535) found on the sides of the Aventine and the Quirinal hills 
are perhaps more deserving of attention as undoubtedly ancient works.' In 
these fragments of the Servian wall the art of building appears in a more 
imperfect state than in that on the Palatine. The vertical joints are not 

so carefully arranged, ami are often allowed to stand immediately one over 
the other, so as to impair the solidity* of the masonry. The stones are 

placed close against the side of the hill, and in some [daces the lowest 
layers of them are imbedded in the natural rock. 

The hills of Rome and of the Campagna being mostly low, and not offering 
in their natural state a sufficient defence, were frequently cased in this way with 
walls, which either abutted immediately upon the natural rock, as on the Quirinal, 
or were placed at a slight interval, which was filled up with rubble, as at 

Algidum near Pneneste/ Other specimens of these rectangular horizontal 

tufa walls which belonged to cities destroyed during the Regal period, and 
therefore of indubitable antiquity, are to lx: seen in the neigh Ixmrhood of 
Rome. Such are the walls of Apiola-, destroyed by Tarquinius Priscus, 
situated on the right hand of the Via Appia at the tenth milestone from 
Rome, and of Politorium, now La Giostra, near Caste! di Leva on the 
Via Ardeatina. 4 In the walls of Tusculum and of Ardca, and many other 
places in the Campagna, the same mode of construction may be; seen. 4 

As has been already mentioned, this style of building is the natural 
product of the peculiar parallel cleavage of the tufaceous rocks. Accordingly, 

1 '*"«• d*U' tnst. 1852, p. y-i ; Mon. vol. v. tav. 1 (Sell, Top. Rom. p. 42. 

39; chap. iii. pp. 34,41 ; li. 65. * Livy, i. 35 ; Cell, Top. Rom pp. 87 281 j sec 

* ChaP 1 * v - PP- 44,47 : Ann. dtll' /ml. 1855, plates chap, xiv, 

xxt.— xxv. * fop. Kom. pp. 432, 98. 
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wherever the prevailing stone of the district is other than tufa, this horizontal 
work is not found, and we see instead of it in the more ancient ^ ^ 
walls the polygonal, or, as it was called in Greece, the Cyclopean masonry* 

or Pelasgic style. It has sometimes been assumed that polygonal 
structure indicates a higher degree of antiquity than horizontal. This, 
however, is not the case ; for the style of building depends principally upon 
the nature of the material, and some of the polygonal walls in Latium, as 
those of the Temple of Fortune, built by Sulla at Prseneste, belong to the 
time of the later Republic . 1 * * These later polygonal walls are easily distin- 
guishable from the earlier by the greater accuracy of the joints, and the work- 
manlike style of the masonry. In the most ancient w r alls, as in some parts 
of those of Medullia, Alatrium, Artena Volscorum, and Signia, the joints are 
filled up with small stones, while in the later polygonal masonry the stones 
are closely fitted and selected with great care so as to present a flat surface . 8 

Of the most ancient kinds of gates, anterior to the discovery' of the arch, no 
remains have been found at Rome ; but in the Campgna there are 
several curious and interesting varieties of ante-historic gateways. 

Sometimes, as at Olevano and Alatri, they are composed of a 
large horizontal slab placed upon, two vertical side posts; sometimes these 
side supports are slanted inwards, as in the gateway now to be seen at 
Signia and sometimes a kind of pointed arch is formed by making each 
block of stone project a little beyond the one upon which it rests, till the 
uppermost stones meet. The most perfect specimen of this third kind of 
gate is found at Arpino, and closely resembles the well-known gate of Mycenae. 
A single instance of such a mode of construction is found at Rome in the 
vault of the old well-house of the Capitol called the Tullianum, the lower 
part consisting of overlapping horizontal blocks which formerly met in a 
conical roof, but are now truncated anil capped with a mass of stones 
cramped together with iron . 4 * * * The Tullianum must therefore be considered 
to be the earliest specimen of building, other than simple wall constructions, 
now extant in Rome, and probably anterior to the Cloaca Maxima, in which 
we find the principle of the arch already fully developed. If we may draw an 


1 See note in Dennis, Etruria, vol. ti. p. 29. Dennis 
acknowledges the influence of local materials on the 

style of masonry, but docs not think that it amounts 
to a constructive necessity. See a paper by Mr. 

B unbury in the Classical Museum, vol. ii. p. 145 * 

* Cell, pp. 314, m; Afanumenti dell' Inst . 1829, 

Plates L ii. hi. ; Dodwcil, Pctasgic Remains, p, 92. 

The walls of Tiryns are of this loose polygonal 

masonry. See Schticmann’s Hhaka und Troja, 

p. 108; (Leipsic, 1869). Dodwell, Pelasgic Remains, 


p. 124 ; Dionigi, Viaggio in Laaio, Fragments of this 
kind of work an' to be seen in the Via di Casciano, 
and at the so-called villa of Cassius near Tivoli, and 
also at Arpino and Feientino. See Nibby t Analisi, 
tom, i. 397' 226. 

s See Annali del!' Inst . 1829, p. 78; Mmnmenti 
deir Inst. lav. i. ii. iii, 

4 Sec chap, vi, p. 81. There is a precisely similar 
well-house at Rurinna in Cos. See Rcbcr, Gesch. 
der Baukunst, S. sax 

d 2 
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inferenee from the most anoient gateways of Etruria and the rest of Latium , 1 * * 
the gates of Roma Quadr^ta on the Palatine were not bare openings in the line 
of wall, but consisted of a square chamber with two doors, the one opening 
inwards and the other outwards. It seems probable that the Temple of Janus 
was a modification of such a gateway chamber ; for as a part of the pomccrium 
these gateways would naturally be held sacred, and as the starting-point of 
all expeditions beyond the city walls would be placed under the protection 
of Janus, the god who presided over the beginning of undertakings.* The 
inner door had the advantage of offering a second point of resistance to any 
besieging force which might have stormed the outer*, and a further means ©f 
defence was usually provided for the gate by the construction of a projecting 
bastion on the right hand side, from which the unshielded side of the attacking 
troops might be assailed with missiles. The gates of Norba and of Alba 
Fucensis show defences of this nature.* 

Of the general aspect of the city of Rome during the first years of its 
Atftamnct ex ‘ stcnce we can > course, form only a conjectural notion. It pro- 
of the bably consisted of an irregular collection of thatched cottages, 
i/a " “ t> ' similar to that shown in later times as the Casa Komuli on the 
Palatine, among which were interspersed* a few diminutive chapels, such as 
that of Jupiter Feretrius, which, even after its enlargement by Ancus, was not 
more than fifteen feet in length , 4 the modest house of Numa, the curia of 
Hostilius, the auguraculum, and the Temple of Jupiter Stator.* Tufa walls 
with wooden supports were employed even in the more Important buildings. 

We are assured, by the almost unanimous testimony of Roman historians, 
Introduction of that the Tarquinii first introduced that great invention in building 
e/uoni. which the Roman engineers and architects carried, in later times, to 
the highest possible j>erfection, and which became the great glory of Roman 
masonry, the round arch.* In Assyria and in Egypt the arch had long been 
used in subterranean buildings. The palaces at Nimrud contain several instances 
of arched structures, and round arches are used in the older Egyptian tombs/ 
But it is a strange fact in the history of architecture, that while we find the 
western branches of the great Pelasgian family settled in Central Italy possessed 
of a full knowledge of the principle of the arch, the eastern or Hellenic branch 


1 As at Volaterre, Farsvil, . and Cora : Abcken, 
Mittditalicn, p. 159. > See chap. vi. p. 87. 

* Abcken, Mittelitalien, p. i(>o ■ Vitrav. i. 5, a. 

* Dionys. ii. 34 ; Livy, i. 10, 33, i v . 10 ; chap. viii. 
p. 192. 

* Ov. Fast vi. 263; Livy, i. 30 ; chap. viii. pp. 83. 
k > 3 , 19$. 


* Livy. 1 38, 56 ; Dionys. iii. 67 , iv. 44 ; Plin. N. H, 
axavi. 1 5, 24. 

1 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. chap, to, 
plaa*s the invention of the arch m Egypt toso ll*C* 
and gives numerous instances of its very early ute< 
Set also Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, t&$J, vol i 
p* J63 ; Nineveh and its Remains, voL it p. aia 
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appear to have been still ignorant of it, or unwilling to employ it, during the 
period when their architecture was carried to the highest pitch of perfection in 
other respects. 

Whether the early inhabitants of Central Italy obtained their knowledge of 
this most important principle in building by tradition from Eastern ancestors, or 
whether they discovered it independently for themselves, cannot be determined. 
Greece, at all events, cannot claim the credit of having led the way to the 
frequent employment of the arch ip building. In whatever way the principle was 
introduced into Italian architecture, it must havd made great progress in early 
'times ; and the fact that the tufa stone, commonly used for buildings not exposed 
to the outer air, could be so easily split or cut into suitable wedge-shaped masses, 
contributed not a little to the rapid development of this architectural contrivance. 
Another cause which has also been justly assigned for the great per- 
fection to which the art of subterranean tunnelling and vaulting 
arrived in Etruria and at Rome in very early times, was the necessity for regu- 
lating the floods to \vhich the valleys of fhe Arno and Tiber are peculiarly 
subject, and qf draining the pestilential swamps or maremmas of the coasts of 
Latium and Tuscany. Works like the Cloaca Maxima and the great canal 
on the bapk of the Marta, first described by Dennis, were indispensable as soon 
as it became desirable to occupy the lqwer grounds of these districts. Such 
considerations may partly excuse our surprise at finding so gigantic a work as 
the Cloaca undertaken at so early a period of the his ton,' of Rome ; l and we 
cannot but observe that the description given by Dennis of the canal at the 
mouth of the Marta seems to be a strong confirmation of the much-disputed 
authority of Livy and Dionysius, when they ascribe the construction of the 
•Cloaca to the Etruscan Tarquinii. The very name Tarquinii belongs to the 
town at the mouth of the river NJarta; and not only is the camJattk* 
canal arcKed over in the same style with enormous red tufa mcmjk */ Ou 
blocks, but the side of the river at its mouth is protected by an 
embankment, which seems the very counterpart of the “ pulchrum litus " at the 
mouth of the Cloaca Maxima. The width of the Marta canal is not inferior 
to that of the Cloaca, the span of its *qfch being fourteen feet, while 
the stones employed are far larger.® But though in the time of the Tarquins 
the principle of the arch was so thoroughly understood, yet it was not 
very widely used at Rome till a much later time. The specus of the 
Aqua Appia (n.c. 312), lately discovered near the Porta Maggiore, is 
not arched over, but has a gable-shaped covering, formed by two flat 
stones inclined at an acute angle to each other. Nor is the mouth of the 

1 See further in chap. xii. p. 383. ' Dennis, Etruria, voL i. p. 393. 
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emissary at the Alban lake, which was built at the end of the Vcientine 
War (it.c. 396), formed by an arch, but by a large horizontal block, which 
shows, by the slanting manner in which the ends are cut, a rude appli- 
cation of the principle of the arch. 1 * * 4 These two instances prove clearly 
that even in subterranean works, where the arch was most useful and most 
easily constructed, it was not always employed in the period of the early 
Republic Still less was the invention of the arch applied at this time to 
the construction of public buildings. The great public building of the later 
Regal period, the Temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, was built on the normal plan 
of Tuscan temples, with columns and horizontal architraves. Its appearance 
was Hat and low.- the breadth being nearly equal to the length, the intervals 
between the columns very wide, the architrave of wooden beams, and tin 
wooden gable-ends built 
with a low pitch.’ 

Of the so-called Tuscan 
styl e, as described by 
Vitruvius, we have n<» 



Tuuitn 
Ism fits. 


ancient spect- 
mens left.* It 
was, in fact, 
the Italian contemporary 
of the Greek Doric, and 
its peculiarities consisted 
rather in the proportion 
which the several parts of 
the building bore to each 
other, than in any con- 
structive difference. The 


columns were nearly of 
the same height in U>th 


the orders, but in the Tus- 
can they rested upon a 




1 


base which was generally 

omitted in Doric architecture. 1 he shafts were coarsely and superficially (luted, 
and the capital rather less ornamental in the Tuscan than in the Doric order, 


1 Hirt, Gcsch. dcr Baukuns!, n. S. 10S. 

* Vitruv. iii, 2. 

* See chap, viii, p. 189. 

4 Winckelmann, however ((Etivrci, torn. ii. p. 57}), 


mention* a Tuscan column a* exiting at thecmiV 
*ary of the Fucine lake. He also c ite* an Etruscan 
va§e figured in Dmp«t» Emir. tom. I talk 7, which 
represents Tuscan columns. 
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having one annulet only instead of three under the capital (see Fig. i). 
One principal characteristic of the Tuscan style was the position of the 
columns at wide intervals from each other (araeostyle), an arrangement 
which was hardly possible, unless wooden beams were employed for the 
architrave, the difficulty of obtaining stones of the requisite length being 
insurmountable. We know from Vitruvius that the Temple of Ceres, near 
the Circus, first built seventeen years ^fter the expulsion of the kings, was 
a Tuscan temple, with wide intervals between the columns, and three celiac 
similar to the Capitoline Temple j 1 and it is juSt possible that the columns 
in the walls of S. Maria in Cosmedin, which are placed at unusual distances 
from each other, may have belonged to the Imperial restoration of this temple 
in the old fashion. Other characteristics of the Tuscan style were the 
wooden architraves, and the rough projecting ends of the cross beams, 
which corresponded to the Doric triglyphs. The ornaments of the pedi- 
ment and gable were adapted to this rude structure. They usually consisted 
of pottery roughly gilt or painted.' 

The old Tuscan style must not be considered as the peculiar production of 
the district between the Tiber and the Arno. It was in reality influent 
descended from the same root as the ‘Greek Doric, and stood in 0/ Greek 
the same relation to that style as the Italian section of the Pelasgic arc ,Uctwrt ' 
stock to the Hellenic section. But after the year u.c. 496, four- 
teen years after the expulsion of the kings, a more direct in- 
fluence Ijogan to be exerted on Roman art by the Greeks of Lower Italy 
and Sicily/ Pliny, speaking of the decorations of the Temple of Ceres 
above mentioned, quotes Varro as his authority for stating that before 
the time when that temple was built all the temples in Rome were 
wholly Tuscan." 4 The older Doric architecture, so characteristic of the 

Greek temples of Lower Italy and Sicily, as at Pa’stum, Syracuse, ^Agn- 

* 

* i vitruv. iii. 3, 5 ; chap, xii. p. ^>2. The Temple of romain. Mais ils ont imprim* aux divers genres de 
Juno ai Elis had originally wooden columns and monuments adoptees par cux le caract&re dc Ituit 
architrave, and resembled the Tuscan temples, gtfnic et Ic sceau de leur grandeur/— Ampere, His- 
Pmisan. v. 16 ; HirU Gcsch. vol. iii. S. >• toire romainc Rome, voL.iv. p. 9< 

8 p| in. xxxv, 46 ; Vitruv. iii. 2. The above passage fairly expresses the amount of 

* i4 II y a tin style romain, mais on ne peut pas dire merit due to the Romans as architects. It should 
qu’il a exist* un an romain. Quand ds ont cu unc not, however, be forgotten that they were the first 
architecture *t cux, les Roma ins n’en ont point cree nation who employed the arch, both simple and 
les *1*01 ents qu'ils empruntaient I'architccture vaulted, extensively in building, and thereby opened 
grecquc* ils les ont scuiemcnt moditi*s, alt*r*s trop an entirely new field of architecture. Their mistake 
souvent, combines quclqucs fois d’unc manure nou- was that they dung so long to the Greek style of 
velle pour satisfairc dcs besoins qui leur *taient decoration, which after the development of the arch 
propres. Ils n’ont cr** que deux genres d’archi* had lost its original constructive meaning, 
tecturc : ramphithatre, qui suppose les gladiateurs, et 4 “ Ante hanc aadem Tuscanica omnia in sedibus 

Tare dc triomphe, qui suppose le triomphe. Or, le fuissc auctorest Varro/— PUaxiatv. 13,45. For the 
triomphe, comrae Ic gladiateur, est exclusivement date of the temple,see Tac. Ann. 11*49 » Oionys. vi, 19. 
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gentum, and Selinus , 1 was not, however, introduced in a pure form into 
Rome, but modified by an admixture of the already prevalent Tuscan. The 
so-called Temple of Hercules at Cora, which, though built in later times, 
was probably a restoration of a very early temple, is a good specimen of the 
mixed style which thus arose. It has the Tuscan wide intervals between its 
columns, and the simple Tuscan capitals and bases, combined with the Doric 
triglyphs and mutules. The metopes are left plain, and the cornice has lost 
its characteristic eavelike slope.* 



In the columns of this Tusco Doric style, as may be seen in the Doric 
0)7 oamitnt columns and capitals of the Theatre of Marcctlu.s and of the 
Mum tavern Coliseum, the Attic base, consisting of a plinth, lower torus, 

and t ' uitU&n ; r ° * 

scorn, and upper torus, was usually employed ; the shaft was much 
more -»!*.-nder than in the Grecian Doric, and was only *]>nitially 
fluted, if at all, and a cima recta was substituted for the echinus of the 


TttU<'~l)rru 


\ See Wilkins’ Syracuse, fhrgenti, and I’sMtum. restoration of Rome on the ancient plan. See Fen 
’ N*bt>y, Viaggio, vol. ii. 20&, Thi* temple was. on W’inckelmann, tom. ii. p. 583, note, and ii. part 3, 
carefully copied by Raphael when he wa* entrusted by p. 338. Winckclmann assigns the present temple it 
Leo the Tenth with the strange design of the entire Cora to the time of Tiberius. 
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capital. The position of the triglyphs and the proportions of the cornice 
were also considerably changed (see Figs. 2 and 3), and the whole effect 
is less massive and bold than that of the Tuscan temples. 1 

The increasing influence of Doric forms of architecture also altered the 
ground-plan of the Roman temples considerably. The old square Etruscan 
temple, in which the width was nearly as great as the length, gave way to 
the more oblong form of the Greek .temple, in which the length was nearly 
double of the breadth. It was necessary, if the wooden architraves were to be 
replaced by stone, that the intervals between the columns of the front should be 
diminished. But though the proportion of the sides was thus changed, the 
ancient Tuscan arrangement of the interior remained as before. Even down 
to the time of the Empire many of the Roman temples were still divided 
in the Tuscan fashion into two principal parts; .the open portico in front, 
with the single, or double, or triple cella behind it. In the Roman Forum 
there were several temples exhibiting this arrangement, to which the name 
of prostylos was given by Vitruvius. The three ruins which now occupy so 
prominent a position at the northern end of the -Forum, the Temples of 
Saturn, of Concord, and of Vespasian, were all of this kind. The Temple 
of Concord is especially remarkable* for the union of a broad Tuscan cella 
with a narrow Greek portico ; 2 and the T uscan double-chambered plan may 
lie also observed in the Temples of Jupiter and Juno, in the Porticus 
Octavia\ as given in the Capitoline plan of Rome. 3 The Roman prostylos 
is in lact, as Professor Reber well remarks, nothing else than a compromise 
between the old Tuscan temple and the newer Greek models. 4 

In the restorations of older temples by Augustus, the old square shape 
of the ground-plan was frequently retained on account of the difficulty of 
removing surrounding buildings ; and even where, as in the Temple of 
Venus and Rome, designed by Hadrian, the Greek peripteral temple was 
reproduced, the influence of old traditional forms may be traced in the 
breadth of the cella in proportion to its length, and in its conventional 
division into two instead .of three compartments." 

An alteration peculiarly Roman was also made in the cella of the Greek 
temple. The Roman eye was offended by the naked walls of the Greek 
cella, and, with that wapt of perception of the true principles of art which 

1 Of the three Doric templet at Ptestum the large 1 See chap. vi. p. 91. 
hypsethra) temple is the oldest. “ It has low columns * See chap. xiii. p. 308. 

with a great diminution of the shaft, bold projecting * Kcbcr, Gesch. der Haukunst, p. 40a 

capitals, a massive entablature, and triglyphs placed in * See chap. viii. p. 169. 

the angles of the rophorus." — Wilkins’ Psestum, p. 59. 

■ * >/ C 
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marked the Roman architects, they proceeded to clothe them with pilaster, 
and other decorations, which were totally without meaning in relation to the 
structure. Thus was formed the pseudo-peripteral temple, a weak imitation of 
the Greek peripteral (see Fig. 4). 

The round form of temple was more affected by 

yp t | le Komans t j ian by the Greeks, who used a circular 

! shape only in -their smaller monumental works, as in 
| % % 

I the choragic monument of Lysicrates and the Temple 
ll| of the Winds at Athens. The difficulty of finding 
jj a suitable roof, the necessarily contracted space of 
ij the cella, and the inartistic curve of the architrave, 
ji probably deterred the Greek architects from employing 
• this form of building. The well known round temple 
in the Forum Boarium at Rome, usually called the 
1 Temple of Vesta, and the somewhat similar temple 
i at Tivoli, are the most familiar specimens. It has not 
<9 ^,! * been ascertained in what manner the roof of these 

f temples was constructed ; whether, as in the monument 
of Lysicrates,* ft was a tentlike arnica! roof, or a 

• J®__. O •_ •_ #jj dome, and whether it rested on the cella walls or 

y: _- L j: on the architrave of the circular colonnade. The 

y.“V -y-- -~1 ' ij domed roof of the Pantheon camu>t be admitted as 

rJ~ : . 1 decisive of this question, l>ecause it is near!) certain 

.... — that the Pantheon was originally intended to be a 
+ |>art of Agrippa’s baths, and -was only by an after- 

thought converted into a temple, and provided with the incongruous Corinthian 
portico which forms its entrance.' The difficulty of the roof was avoided in 
cases where, as in the octagonal (tortico of the Church of S. Cosma e Pamiano, 
formerly the 1 emple of the Penates, a colonnade was disj>cnsed with. 1 

I he Ionic order became known and employed by the Romans early 
, in the third century’ b.c. We find a strange mixture of the 

*Z) loth* I*. . 0 

uithau: Ionic volute and dentil with the Doric triglyph and gut ta in the 
luml * Scipio Barbatus, now preserved in the Vatican Museum. 
Rtman Wiis the first monument upon which the Ionic volute appears 
(aliens oj m,- at Rome, and it shows at how early a period the Romans had 
•wore, begun a practice, which was afterwards carried by them to such 
excess— the use of Greek architectural forms merely for decorative purposes, 


f 2 ) T*> the 
nwnt of uithdu: 


Reman 

iations of Mr 
l<mk orJir. 


1 Sec chap. x)i\. p. 330 . 


* Sec chap. Oil, p, i6j, 
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without structural meaning. A hundred years after the death of Scipio 
liarbatus, when the Macedonian wars of the second century b.c. had familiar- 
ized the Romans with Greek art, the Ionic order became well known in Rome, 
and the Ionic capital and column were used in many temples where the 
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old Tuscan ground-plan was still retained. The Temples of Fortuna Virilis 1 
and of Saturn,* and the exterior decorations of the Coliseum,* illustrate the 
Roman treatment of the Ionic capital. In the first of these buildings we 

* See chap. in. p. 237. 
r 2 


' -Sec chap. xii. p, 


* See chap. vi. p. 92. 
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have a small pseudo-peripteral temple with Ionic half-columns, the shafts of 
which are cut in tufa and the capitals in travertine. As, however, travertine 
is too rough a material for the finer mouldings of the Ionic capital, recourse 
has been had to stucco to complete the decorative work. Marble was 
probably still a rare luxury when tli is temple was built, and therefore the 
architect had some excuse for this inartistic device. 

The other peculiarity which we observe here is in the volutes of the comer 
capitals, which are turned outwards. It was the weak point of the Ionic order 
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that the corner capitals could not be made to correspond with both the front 
and side capitals without this change.' The Greeks had already in most of 
their Ionic peripteral temples endeavoured to remedy this defect by making 
die corner volute project in the line of the diagonal instead of the line of the 
side of the building. This device is imitated in the Temple of Fortuna 


1 1 nteresting specimen* of the capitals and columns *cve n lomc capitals and four Corinthian in the 

of Roman temples are now to ^ren in Mime of Church of S. Maria in Trasievcre. Others may be 

the older churches and haiiltcas of Rome. The seen in the churches «*f h. Maria in Coftmcdin, 

basilica of S. Lorenzo fuori it Mura u full of Ionic S. Stcfano Rotondo, and S. Maria in Ara Cadi, 
capitals of great variety and beauty. There are 
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Virilis, and carried still further in the Temple of Saturn, where the volutes of 
all the capitals are placed diagonally instead of laterally (see Figs. 5 and 6). 
The Ionic capital was deprived by this modification of its beautiful simplicity, 
and the peculiarity of its volutes was destroyed ; but on the other hand — what 
was of great use where poverty to imagine and incapacity to adapt prevailed 
among architects, as at Rome— a model form was gained applicable to any 
situation, and presenting the same appearance on all sides. I o the practical 
and utilitarian Roman such considerations seem to have outweighed any 
regard for the principle, to which the Greeks always adhered, of preserving 
in all cases the structural meaning of their forms. In the work of Vitruvius, 
the court architect of Augustus, this desire to reduce every detail of archi- 
tecture to fixed rules, in order to supply the want of originality in design and 
taste in proportion, appears on every page. But even Vitruvius protests 
against the unmeaning employment of the Greek decorative forms.' 

The Romans, however, not only thus disfigured the Ionic capital of the 
Greeks, but failed in another point essential to architectural excellence, in 
the conscientious execution of details. 1 he second range of capitals in the 
Coliseum exemplifies this neglect very clearly. The spirals of the volutes 
are there extremely shallow, the curls-are not completed, and the enrichment 
of the. ovolo is omitted.* In the Theatre of Marcel lus this deterioration of 
artistic feeling is not yet exhibited, and the Ionic order there appears in its 
original Greek simplicity and beauty. 

With the introduction of marble as a building material* came the general 
use of the Corinthian order in most Roman temples of consider- „ 
able size. In Greece the Corinthian capital was treated with Ccrittitoian 
great freedom and variety, and its details not very strictly 
defined, nor was it attempted on a large scale except under Roman in- 
fluences. 4 In Rome itself the typical Corinthian form became more, fixed, 
in consequence of the above-mentioned anxiety of the Roman artists to work 
by pattern and rule in everything; and it soon outstripped the Doric and Ionic 
on account of its more general applicability and its alluring richness of 
ornamental detail. It is supposed that the first introduction of this order into 

1 44 InGnt'ctsopcribus, nemo sub mutulodenticulos imhian anti composite orders of the gTand Amphi- 
cotmituit, non cnim possum subtuscanthcrios asscics theatre of El Djemtn (Thysdrus) in Tunis. See 
esse . • • ca proha vyrunt antiqui quorum explica- Ahn. r Monum. Inst* 1852, p. 246. 
tiones in disputatfonilms ralionem possum habere 7 Probably about the time of Metellus Mace- 
veriiaiis.”— Vitruv. iv. 2. donicus, icc 143* Veil Paterc. i« 11, 5. 

* 44 11 fa ut savoir que les parties dc cct Edifice [the 4 The only extant Greek Corinthian building is 
Coliseum] ne sont pas trop cxactcmcnt ex ecu tecs et the choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens, 
que les4noulurcs changcnt dc hauteur d’une place h The most ancient Corinthian capital was found at 
rautre.”— Dcsgodetz, p. 110. A similar neglect of Eleusis. Hirt, il p. u6. 
the details of the capitals may be seen in the Cor- 
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Rome was brought about by the barbarian act of Sulla, in transporting the 
columns of the Temple of Zeus at Athens to adorn his restoration of the 
Capitoline Temple of Jupiter. 1 * Of the remaining specimens of this order in 
Rome the portico of the Pantheon is probably the oldest. In that building 
the capitals appear somewhat shorter and broader than in the later examples 
in the porticoes of the temples of Castor (see big. 7) and Vespasian in the 

Forum, and in the peristyle of Nerva’s Forum.* 
Like the Ionic order, the Corinthian also suffered 
miserably at Rome, in some cases from the want 
of conscientious execution of its details. This 
is particularly remarkable in the foliations of 
the capitals of the Coliseum, in which the edges 
of the leaves are left smooth and plain, and 
the grooves and curves are made blunt and 
shallow. 

I'he above-mentioned buildings contain the 
best -proportioned specimens of the Corinthian 
order. While the capital remains nearly the 
same in .all the Roman examples, with the 
exception of a few trifling differences in the 
indentation of the leaves and the small central 
volutes, the base and cornice are varied in 
several instances ; the Attic base being intro- 
auiuu^ duced in the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina 

and in the Thermae of Diocletian, and the 
cornice being without dentils in the former 
building, and in the Portico of Octavia.* An- 
other remarkable modification of this order at Rome is to be seen in the 
» * 

ruins of the Forum of Nerva and in the Arch of Constantine. The columns 
are there placed in front instead of under the entablature, and connected with 
it by projections of ornamental work similar to the entablature. 4 More im- 
portant variations from the normal structure are to be seen in the little 
temple at Tivoli, called the Temple of the Sibyl, marking a transit from the 

pure Corinthian to the composite order. The capitals in this building have 

• 

1 Chap. viii. p. 75 ; Ta c. Hist. iii. 72. See Wood’s Baalbec and Palmyra ; London, 1753. 

* See pp. 101,132, 136. 3 See pp. 113,309. The Church of S. Paolo at Naples, formerly the 

4 The temples of Baalbec, probably built by Temple of Castor, shows the projections in the 

Hadrian, and those of Palmyra by Aurclian, are the entablature which we have remarked in the Torum 
most colossal ruins of the Roman Corinthian order, of Nerva. 
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their angula? volutes so much enlarged that they might be easily mistaken 
for those of the composite order, and the second ring of acanthus leaves is 
diminished and almost hidden beneath the first ; but the Corinthian character 
is preserved by the pre sence of the smaller central volutes. The leaves are 
remarkable for the very peculiar thistle-like mode in which their curves and 
indentations are cut, and the lotus flower over the centre is of a much larger 
size than in the ordinary Corinthian .capital. The date of this temple is 
uncertain. Nibby refers it to the period of Roman architecture between 

Sulla and Augustus, before the Greek rules 
of proportion were so completely recognized 
as at a late r time. 1 

The composite capital, for it can hardly 
be called an order., as there, is nothing in the 
entablature or the base to distinguish it from 
the Corinthian, was formed pro- 

... i.i „ r O) Tothcvutgar 

bably under the patronage ot the i^eo/trufriadm 
first Emperors. The earliest in- 
stance we have of it now extant Tht 

• . . . capital. 

in Rome is in the Arch of Titus 
(see Fig. K) ; and there are only three other 
ruins where it is found. These are the Arch 
of Septimius Severus, the Arch of the’ Gold- 
smiths, and the Maths of Diocletian, where it 
is mixed up with Corinthian capitals. The 
peculiar combination of which it consists, the 
superposition of the Ionic volutes upon two 
rings of Corinthian acanthus leaves, is not 
generally considered a very happy artistic 
design. Hope says of it that “instead of 
being a new creation of genius it gave evi- 
dence of poverty to invent and ignorance to combine ; ” and Fergusson is 
hardly less complimentary to the Roman architects. 1 

But though we must deny to this Roman adaptation of Greek forms the 
credit of originality, or even of symmetry of design, yet its rich appearance 
was peculiarly suited to the lavish ornamentation with which the Roman 
emperors delighted to trick out their palaces and halls, and it well represents 



* Nibby, Viaggio, vol. i. p. 159. 

XIV. 


See below, chap. * Hope, Essays on Architecture, vol. i. p. 6? ; Fer- 
gusson, Principles of Art, p. 483. 
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to us the character of the Roman Imperial architecture, with its indiscriminate 
combination of mouldings and profusion of gaudy detail. 

\Ye can trace the beginning of this faulty juxtaposition of incom- 
patible forms even in the age of the revival of • Greek architecture under 
Augustus and the earlier emperors, when, as we learn from Vitruvius, the 
strictest regard was in general paid to the Greek rules of pro- 
c n meaning portion. Vitruvius himself complains of the Romans for not 

]UXt ‘dfUiu K ' f observing the golden principle of Greek architecture, that each 
exterior ornament* must express some real part of the building; 1 
and we find his strictures exemplified in several of the remaining temples in the 
Roman Forum. In the entablature of the temples of Castor, of Concord 
(a fragment of which may be seen in the corridor of the tabularium). and of 
Vespasian, belonging respectively to the reigns of Augustus. Tiberius, anil 
Titus, and in the T henna- of Diocletian (S. Maria degli Angeli). the mistake is 
committed of introducing into the cornice various ornaments which originally 
represented the same part of the wooden roof, and ought not therefore to 
be combined in the same building. It will !>c observed also that in the 
cornices of the temples of Vespasian and of Castor some of the ornamental 
work loses its significance by the incongruous mixture of designs. 5 between 
the leaves of the so-called Ionic egg-moulding we have the original sprays 
or stalks of the leaves changed into meaningless arrow heads. 'I* he curve 
of the cvmatium, and other parts of the up|>er cornice, are overladen 
with ri'h foliated work, which, however elegant in itself, is quite misplaced 
in such a position. 

This tendency to incongruous ornamentation shows itself also in the 
variety displayed in the fluted shafts of the Imj>criul times. Some of 
these have a beading inserted between the flutings, while others have 
half their length only fluted, or the upper half fluted in a different style 
from the lower. Spiral and even horizontal fluting was some- 
r imrl-rk. times introduced, and occasionally a combination of the two. 

Connected with these strange displays of the Roman want of 
aesthetic perception of the beautiful in art was the effect necessarily pro- 
duced by the use of foreign stone brought from all parts of the world. Huge 
granite columns from Egypt and ponderous blocks of African marble were 
constantly on their way up the Tiber to the Roman quays, where we still 
find them lying in profusion, as if too common to be worth removal into 


’ Vitruv iv 2. Cicero, be Oratore, ui. 46, states tedium non venustas ud nccesstta* ipsa fobricata 
the true principle which his countrymen afterwards est.’’ 
lost sight of: “ Capitohi bstigium tllud et cctcrarutn * See chap. vi. p. tot. 
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the great city, glutted as she then was with the spoils of half the world . 1 
These stones were often too hard to be cut into the requisite shapes, as 
in the case of granite or porphyry, or too richly veined and tinted to need 
other embellishment than their own bright hues and lovely shades of colour. 
They were therefore cut in any way which was calculated to show off their 
gorgeous brilliancy, without regard to the rules of symmetry of proportion or 
beauty of form. Pliny records a remark of Cicero when his attention was 
drawn to a wall built of exquisitely variegated Chian marble as a great work 
of art : “ I should have thought much more of* it in that respect,” said he, “ if 
you had made stone from Tibur (travertine) look as well as this does.”* Not 
only innumerable marbles, but a great variety of pther stones enumerated by Pliny 
were used in the decoration of the Roman Imperial buildings. The French 
excavations on the Palatine hill have lately discovered to us the richness of 
design displayed in ornamenting the palace of the Flavian emperors. At 
least a hundred specimens of polished marble may be seen in the museum 
there, of the most varied and beautiful colours, all of which were collected 
in the ruins.* 

Thus, from the lack of purity of taste and a want of adherence to the 
natural and simple rules of art, the Roman buildings, clothed in their Greek 
dresses, too often showed like the jackdaw in the fable tricked out with the 
peacock’s feathers. The sneers of the great architect Apollodorus at the 
incongruity of the internal arrangement of Hadrian’s masterpiece, the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, with its exterior pretensions, cost him his life; 
but they were doubtless well deserved . 4 The core of that temple was 
essentially Roman, consisting of huge vaulted roofs and hemispherical apses 
of brick, around which the Greek columnar structure was wrapped, as if to cover 
its nakedness. The Greek clothing of the interior of the Pantheon is another 
notable instance of such a hybrid composition. In all this the great 
deficiency of the Roman architects was, that they seemed blind to the 
majestic capacity for beauty of that great invention, the arch, which they 
themselves, from their peculiar circumstances, carried to such perfection, 
and applied to such a variety of practical objects. Their greatest buildings, 
such as the Coliseum, would have been much more dignified and noble 

• 

* On the different shapes — good, bad, and indiffcr- * Plin. N. H. xxrri. 6, $, ed. Silfag- 
ent— introduced by way of variety into Roman archi- * SccCambruiffe of Pkiltlsgy, voL h. p. IS. 

lecture in Imperial times, set Winckclmann, Essai Sen. Ep. htxxvi. 7 : “ Eo deUdaram venimua ut nisi 
sur l'Arch , (Euvrcs, tom. ii. p. 63a Statius, SUv. iv. 2 : gemmas calcare notions.” ApuL Met ifb. v. init : 
“ Atmulus illic Mons Libys lliacusque nitent, et molu “ Pavimenta ipsalapide pretioto csesim diminuto in 
Syene, et Chios, et glance certantia Doride saxa, varia picture genera discriminants.” 

Lunaque portandis tantum suffecta colnmnit* 4 Die* Cassius, fads, 4. See chap, viii.p. 170, 
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had their designers omitted the unmeaning half-columns and capitals which are 
stuck on their sides, and left the noble rows of arches in their unadorned 
grandeur to tell their own tale . 1 No small part of the majesty of the 
Coliseum, as a ruin, is due to the fact that the bare arches of the interior are 
now, by the destruction of so large a portion of the exterior shell, exposed 
in their natural strength and simplicity. The Romans never seem to have 
taken that step in advance, afterwards made by the inventors of Gothic 
architecture, the development of the decorative capabilities of the arch. 

Accordingly, in the decorative parts of their porticoes, palaces, and patrician 
residences, the Greek colonnade and horizontal entablature were 
chiefly used, and no skilful union of the useful with the oma- 
home mental was found. The great }x>rticoes of the Campus Marti us 
probably had flat entablatures and roofs, and were entirely 
Hellenic ; so also were the exteriors of the palaces and houses on the 
Palatine and Esquiline.* That the Golden House of Nero was chiefly in the 
Greek style may be inferred from the enormous space it occupied. Hellenic 
architecture had no upper floors or stories, and therefore necessarily occupied 
a large area. This was natural in the Greek cities, where the population 
•was not crowded, and space was easily Obtained for extensions on the ground- 
floor. But if the requirements of an extravagant despot like Nero were 
to be satisfied after Greek models, and he was, according to his own fancy, 
to “ be lodged as a man should be,” a an enormous area was necessary to 
provide for him. The descriptions we have of the Golden House show 

hcnv this was carried out. Three colonnades of a mile in length 4 formed 
the limits of the great Imperial folly; and it covered a great jwrt of the 
Esqutline, the northern slope of the Cx-lian, the whole of the Coliseum 
valley, and the Velia as far a* the Arch of Titus. Many parts of Hadrian’s 
great villa near Tibur were not only built, but named after specific Greek 
buildings. He had a Facile there, a Palastra, a Lyceum, and a Prytaneum.* 
, At a much later date the vast palace of Diocletian at Spalatro exhibits 
still the same reluctance to resign the Greek decorative features, although 
their structural meaning is lost. The same ornamental network of columns 
and half-columns and pilasters is spread over the walls here, as in the older 

» 

1 The Septiisomum wan perhaps the worst instance Meleagri, Porticos Flaininu, See. Sec. Arches sup- 
of this kind of meanmgle^ decoration* The Amphi- ported on columns were not commonly used 
theatre of Verona, on the contrary, has no columns, f Mutt l>e Sped* 2 ; Suet. Ncr. 31, 44 quasi bam- 
and shows a more simple taste. nem tandem habitare cocpuse ” 

* See chaps, viii. and xhl (n illustrations. On 4 Suet loc dt. 
the Campus were the Porticus Polar, Porticus Eu- 1 See Ligorio’s description, Home, 17}! ; and 
rope, Porticus Vipsania, Portkus Neptuni, Porticus Hist Auj, Hadr. 26. 
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palaces of Rome . 1 * * ■ Rows of triangular pediments, sometimes truncated, 
sometimes rounded, with other scattered and mangled limbs of the Greek 
facade, are here to be seen planted without meaning against the interior walk 
to break their extended flat surfaces. One great step, however, towards the 
artistic union of the column and arch, which the want of genius for combina- 
tion long prevented the Romans from making, is found in the palace of 
Diocletian. The spaces between the. columns are bridged over by means of 
arches instead of flat entablatures; and thus colonnades are changed into 
arcades, and a union effected afterwards prolific of beautiful forms in modern 
architecture. 

A step towards this had already been taken in the triumphal arches of 
the Romans ; and yet their servile adherence to Greek forms of decoration, and 
the poverty of their invention, were not less glaringly displayed in that class 
of buildings. The triumphal arch could be claimed as a creation 
of the national warlike character ; 8 it was intended primarily to 
perpetuate the fame of a victorious general, to picture his exploits, 
and to raise his efligy above the rest of mankind. But though 
these arches are upon the whole some of the most successful efforts of purely 
Roman architecture, because the *r«?al and solid constructive parts occupy 
the most prominent place, j et Greek decorations are dragged in even here. The 
Romans placed an unmeaning front of pedestal, column, and capital, with abacus, 
frieze, and entablature, upon the surface of their massive piers of masonry, 
“ thus tying, as the tyrant Mezentius did, the dead to the living.” * The three 
great triumphal archways of Titus, Septimius Severus, and Constantine at 
Rome, and also the Arch of Drusus, are decorated with this foreign dress* 
In the Arch of Constantine alone the columns which stand in front are, in 
some measure, justified by the statues they support. Of the minor archways 
at Rome, that of Gallienus has Corinthian pilasters in the roughest ^tyle of 
art; the Janus Quadrifrons, in the Forum Boarium, probably once had rows 
of Corinthian columns between its niches , 4 * * * and the small gateway near it kas 
decorative pilasters with composite capitals. On the other hand, the Arch of 


1 The Thermae of Diocletian at Rome (S. Maria 

deglt Angel i) were the great repertorium whence 

the architects of the Renaissance borrowed the pat- 

terns for their niches with columns on each side, 
their broken cornices and pediments, and their rows 

of columns without entablatures. Winckclmann, 

Easai sur l’Arch. tom. ii. p. 633. 

1 Pitn. xxxiv. ta, { 37, 

• Vtrg. Mi u viit. 48 $ : H Mortua quin etiam jungebat 
corpora vivis, componens manibusque manus atque 


oribus ora." Hope, Essays on Architecture, vol L 
p. 67. The first triumphal arch recorded is that 
of Stertinius, B.C. 196 : Livy, xxxiii. 37. Scipio 
Africanus and Fahius Maximus afterwards erected 
arches: Livy, xxxviu 3; see chap. vi. p. 104. The whole 
number of ornamental arches at Rome was thirty* 
six : Preller, Reg. p. 334. Reber, Gesch. der Bauk. 
S. 424* gives a list of seventeen extant arches in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Africa. 

4 See chap. xii. p. 387, 
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Dolabella, on the Caelian, which has a single line a6 cornice, and the Porta 
S. Lorenzo are examples of the impressive effect of a plain arch without Greek 
ornament The Porta Maggiore may, perhaps, be classed with these ; but 
though it exhibits the sterling merits of Roman architecture in its massive 



arch op titls. 


rustic arches of travertine, it also shows the defects not less plainly.' The 
unmeaning pediments and tasteless columns, with which the exterior is 
adorned, remind us of Pope’s receipt for the front of a villa : •• Clap four 
slices of pilaster on’t , that laid with bits of rustic makes a front.” 

' See woodcut on page 6$. 
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The high stylobate or pedestal, placed under a column, first makes its 
appearance in the gateways and triumphal arches of the Imperial age. 
The Porta Maggiore and the Arch of Constantine afford specimens of 
columns so mounted, as it were, on stilts. The Temple at Assisi, and two 
Roman buildings at Palmyra, are cited by Winckelmann as the only cases 
in which separate stylobates are found in larger edifices . 1 * * These columns 
on pedestals were frequently imitated in the Renaissance period. 

The idea of placing a statue upon the top of a column was, apparently, 
unknown to the Greeks; or, at least, was nevei* carried out by them on the 
immense scale of the two great Roman columns of Trajan and Marcus 
Aurelius.* Such a mode of employing the column would have seemed 
strange to Greek architectural ideas, in which a column was always used for 
the purjxjse of supporting a flat entablature. The column thus employed 
is, in fact, nothing more than a huge pedestal, which must necessarily be out 
of all proportion to the statue it carries on its summit, and the spiral band 
of sculptures with which the shaft is ornamented have their effect destroyed 
by the impossibility of seeing them in a horizontal line. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that the column of Trajan was erected partly to show the vast 
labour expended in levelling the sides of the Quirinal and Capitoline 
for the construction of his Forum, and that it was enclosed within a 
narrow court, and did not rise much above the buildings 
which immediately surrounded it.® It is not known whether in 
the case of the column of Marcus Aurelius any buildings were thus placed 
close round it. The adjoining colonnades seem, as far as can be concluded 
from their remains, to have stood at some little distance. 

Colossal columns were as genuine a creation of Imperial Rome as 
triumphal arches. In both, the sculpture has become subordinate to the 
pedestal on which it is supported. In the Republican era some of the statues 
in the Comitium stood upon columns ; but these were on a much smaller 
scale, and proportioned to the height of the statues themselves.* Some 
columnar monuments, as the columna rostrata of Duilius, were made to 
carry symbolic ornaments or trophies instead of statues. A column of Numidian 
marble was erected in honour of Julius Cxsar in the Forum and after his death 
honorary columns became very frequent in the Imperial age, not only at Rome, 
but in the provinces, as at Alexandria, Constantinople, Ancyra, and Cussy 

1 See Piranesi, Magn. de Rom. tab. 38, fig. 1. * Sec the remarks in chap. vii. p. 146. The pillar of 

1 Plin. xxxiv. 6, 12 : u Column arum ratio erat attolli Antoninus Pius was a monolith of red syenite. See 

super cetcros monales ; quod et arcus significant chap. xiii. p. 333. 

novicio invent* " 4 Phn. toc.de * See chap. vL p. ia 
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la Colonne, twelve miles from Beaune in Butgtmdy. They had the adwnttge, 
in an age of declining art, of concealing the defects of the statues erected at 
such a height above the eye ; and when the Roman world afterwards became 
full of empty adulation, it was a cheap method of flattery to a patron to steal 
stones for a pedestal and a handsome column from the ruined temples, and erect 
them, with a fulsome inscription in his honour. Such is the column of Phocas 
in the Forum Romanum, a cento of fragments filched from some older buildings . 1 

Not more originality of design or elegance of taste is displayed in the 
decorations of the Roman tombs than in those of the triumphal 
arches and columns. The sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus has been 
already noticed as an incongruous adaptation of Greek forms of ornamental 
work. Innumerable varieties of such adaptations might doubtless have been 
seen on all the principal roads leading out of Rome ; but all these have now 
been stripped of their Hellenic marble facings and reduced to mere cores of 
brickwork. We may form some idea of the forms they generally assumed from 
the tombs at the Gate of Pompeii, which are mostly ba.lt in square or cubical 
stages, and present pediments, pilasters, and columns in different combinations. 
The tomb of Mamia at Pompeii, as restored by Mazois, is the miniature 
frontispiece of a Greek temple, with columns, entablature, and pediment com- 
plete/ Of this kind is also the tomb of Bibulus in the Via di Marforio at 
Rome, which has Doric pilasters and an Ionic entablature. Many tombs had 
a small peripteral or pseudo -peripteral cella mounted upon a cubical block. 
Such L the monument at S. Remy near Tarascon in France, which has a square 
base ornamented with bas-reliefs, and bearing a circular monopteral temple. 

Egyptian forms were however sometimes employed, as in the pyramidal 
tomb of Cestius at the Porta S. Paolo, or Etruscan, as in the conical structure, 
commonly called the tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii near Albano. The bread- 
contractor’s tomb, representing a pile of bread-baskets, which still stands at the 
outside of the Porta Maggiorc, is an original but not a very pleasing design.* 
Foreign architectural forms, especially those of the Greek temple, were also 
reproduced in the rock-hewn tombs of the Romans. Few of these 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Rome, as might be anti- 
cipated from the nature of the rocks. There are, however, some on the 
Flaminian road, and one very remarkable instance is to be seen in the 
garden of the monastery of Palazzola, on the edge of the Alban lake.* The 
rock-hewn tombs of Petra, once a much -frequented Roman station, present 


Rock tomb:. 


1 Chap vi p. 1 17. * See Dyer’* Pompeii, p. 530. in Monumenti del V Inst. 1830, Plate xiii. The 

* Sec chap. viii. !<j7;Nibby.Viaj*gio, lom. ii. p.143: cones probably represent the met* of the circus. 

Monumenti dttf Inst. 1:1-57, Plate sxxix. Compare Hence the popular name of the Meta Sudan*, 
with this strange device the tomb of Portena figured * Nibby, V’taggio, tom. ii. p, 1*5, 
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most extravagant instances of the Roman misapplication of columnararchi* 
lecture. The focades of these tombs, exquisitely cut in rose-coloured sand- 
stone, consist of a crowded medley of meaningless columns, half-columns, 
pilasters with curved or truncated entablatures, and pediments similar to those 
found in the Pantheon and in the still existing ruins of the eastern hemicycle 
of Trajan’s Forum . 1 * 

Far more characteristic of the Roman national taste in architecture are the 
huge cylindrical masses of stonework based upon square platforms, q./, „<*-*•«/ 
of which the mausolea of Augustus and Hadrian in Rome, and tmni ’ s - 
the tombs of Ca*cilia Metella on the Appian way and of Plautius on the 
bridge over the Anio at Tibur, are the most conspicuous examples. The 
ponderous walls of these massive and indestructible marvels of masonry 
were essentially Roman ; but there the originality of their construction ends. 
We find, again, a strange combination of Orientalism with Hellenism in their 
outer decorative dress. The Mausoleum of Augustus was covered with 
terraces and trees in imitation of the Temple of Belus at Babylon, and the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian was dressed up with the usual show array of 
pilasters, columns, and statues . 8 

Among the architectural decorations of Rome must also be reckoned the 
great colonnades of the Campus Marti us 3 and the arcades of the fora 
and streets. The colonnades were built in the Greek fashion, 
with horizontal architraves of marble, and in some of them great 
magnificence was doubtless displayed. The arcades which were built by Nero 
along the principal streets were, on the contrary, constructed on piers, sup- 
porting arches and vaults of brickwork or concrete. They were specimens 
of the genuine Roman architecture in its unadorned simplicity and practical 
utility, for they served the double purpose of shelter from the sun and rain, 
and also of giving assistance in case of fire to the upper stories of the houses. 

Not only imitation, but actual appropriation of the decorative works of 
Greece and other countries helped to adorn the streets and fora, the public 
buildings and arcades of Rome. The walls of their halls and temples were 
hung with the pictures of Zeuxis, Timanthus, Apelles, Aristides, and the 
other great masters of Grecian painting , 4 * * and filled with statues in bronze, 
ivory, and marble brought from Athens and Corinth.* Of all the foreign 

1 See pp. 143,328. * Plin. N. H. xxatv. ) 60—150; Rochette, Pein- 

f For the Mausoleum of Augustus, see chap, xiit. turcs Antiques. 

PP* 343* 344 * the Mausoleum of Hadrian, chap. xi. * Preller, Reg. p. 231 , gives from the Breviarium the 

p. 273. The planting of trees upon a sepulchral following enumeration : 22 colossal equestrian statues, 

tumulus is mentioned in Homer, 11. vi 419. like that of Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol; 80 gilt 

• See chap. adii. pp. 309, 316, 319, 331. statues of gods, like that of the Capitotinc Jupiter : 
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architectural ornaments collected in Rome, perhaps the most conspicuous were 
the Egyptian obelisks of syenite, which the emperors brought from 
the East and erected in the spince of the Circi. The Curiosum 
and Notitia mention only six of these, but the remains of eleven have been 
found at Rome. 1 In Egypt obelisks were always used in pairs, and erected at 
the entrance of the great temple portals, close to other gigantic monuments of 
nearly the same size and height The two obelisks set in front of the great 
temple at Karaak overtopped the portico but little, and were in such a 
position suitably and naturally placed. 8 But the Romans, viewing them only 
as trophies of their vast Imperial dominion, cared but little to render them 
effective by placing them in appropriate situations. The Mausoleum of 
Augustus was indeed decorated in the true Egyptian style, with a pair of 
these monoliths at the portal, but in general they were not placed near 
anything of equal height, and presented nearly as forlorn and naked an 
appearance as those in the modern squares of Rome.* 

In proportion, however, as the architectural taste of the Romans deteriorated, 
(4) The want t ^ ,eir engineering skill seemed to grow. In the employment of 
&f h tight, size, the arch in great works of engineering skill, and in the develop* 
Ramt ci'm felled ment of its useful capabilities, the Romans have been the great 
the Remans to t eac h ers of the world. Neither the Assyrians nor the Egyptians, 

ute the <tr\ k, and * ‘ ' 1 

ti tm/Jsr hneh to whom the principle of the arch, both round and j>ointed, was 
at matermi. we jj g nmvn employed it except on a very moderate scale, and 
that chiefly in subterranean works. 4 Nor was the arch often used in any of 
the sacred buildings at Rome except in the interior. A siq>erstitious dread 
of offending the deities by altering the form of their temples was quite sufficient 


74 ivory statues, Itke that of Minerva in the Forum 
of Augustus Paus. vui. 46; Suet. Tit. 2 ) ; >785 
bronze statues. In the time of the Republic most 
of the statues stood tr, the Forum and Area Capito- 
lina* but there were also collections in the Temple 
of Honour and Virtue of Marcellos, in the colonnade 
of Mctdlus, and in the Atrium Libcrtatis of Asi- 
nius PoIIio. Augustus and Agnppa ornamented all 
the comers of the streets, the public fountains, 
the porticoes* parks, thermal-, and theatres with 
works of art. At a later time the Forum Ulpium 
was filled with statues of celebrated personages ; and 
Alexander Severus is particularly mentioned as 
having taken great pains in the erection of such 
monuments, THist. Au?. Alex. Set. 24, 2$, 27.} 
Many of the great works of art were carried away to 
Constantinople; but Cassiodorus fVar. vii 15, viii. 
*3t 3°) speaks of a large number— especially o t 

brorne statues— as still remaining in Theodoric't 


time. The final roblnrry was committed in the 
seventh century, when Constant 11 . carried the 
greater part of the Roman works of art to Con* 
suntinople, (Anast. Vit. S. Vital. Mtr&btlia Rom. 
p. 23, ed. Parthey, 1869.} 

1 Xocga, Dc Obcliscis, cap. iv. Besides those at 
Rome, obelisks brought by the Romans have been 
found at Constantinople, Citana, Arclate, Vcllctri, 
and Hcnevcnto, and at Wansted in England, 

* Sec Reber, Gcsch. dcr Uaukunst, p. 167 ; Fer- 
gusson, Arch, vob i. p. 108. 

1 'Hie medieval name for obelisks was agulue 
(aculcus). Besides those mentioned in the Curiosum, 
there wits one in the gardens of Sallust, another in the 
Circus of Maxenttus, another in the Circus of Hclio- 
gabalus, and another in the Isctim and Scrapeutn in 
the Campus, 

♦ See above, p. xxiv., note 7 . 
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to prevent any improvement in that department of architecture so long as 
Paganism lasted; and even if this difficulty could .Have been got over, the 
Romans had no notion of making an arch ornamental as well as* useful. But 
the increasing numbers of the Roman people, their gregarious habits, the 
necessity under the emperors for providing amusement and excitement on a 
large scale, and the pre-eminently practical genius of the race, soon pro- 
duced their natural effects upon the Rational buildings. The Hellenic forms 
of public buildings, which sufficed for petty towns like Athens, or Corinth, 
or Ephesus, were totally inadequate to the cortditions required in the metro- 
polis of the world. 

The population of Athens was probably less than 200, 000 , 1 while that of Rome 
was at least 1 ,ooo,ooo . 2 T o afford room for the vast assemblies of people w'ho 
would naturally meet in the public halls of so large a city, the columnar structures 
of the Greeks were insufficient. Height, it was true, might have been obtained 
in their buildings by employing shafts of colossal dimensions ; but then the diffi- 
culty of supporting the roof naturally arose. If the columns w ere placed so close 
together, as to allow the old short horizontal architraves of stone to be laid 
from the top of one capital to the next, a forest of great columns crowded 
together, such as the temple at Kasrrak contains. ‘would have been the result; 
and this would have ill suited the gregarious habits of the Romans. 

The ancient plan of timber architraves and roofs was equally objectionable, 
for Rome had suffered so often and so much by fires that a natural dread 
would be felt of combustible materials. And the Romans, even from the 
earliest times, as the massive structure of the Cloaca shows, despised all 
merely temporary and destructible work, and strove to combine the greatest 
possible utility and solidity in their buildings. 

From the determination to supply these needs arose the two great charac- 
teristic features of Roman architecture — the use of brickwork, and of the yaulted 
arch. To carry a sufficient quantity of travertine for the whole mass of a large 
building from the distant quarries near Tibur was an expensive and laborious 
task ; and the tufa stone of the Roman hills was not only unpleasing in 
appearance, but soft, easily disintegrated by the weather, and unavailable for 
exterior walls. The Romans, therefore, had recourse to brickwork, a mode of 
building long before practised by the Etruscans, their earliest teachers in art,* 
and facilitated at Rome by the abundant beds of excellent clay to be found 


i Bttckh’s Economy, chap. vii. p. 58. brick ( Vitro v. it. 8 ; Plin. xxxv, and some parts 

* See Men vale, yol iv. chap, xl ; Dureau de la of those at Veii (Dennis, Etruria, vok i. pp. 15, ify. 
Malle in the Mimoirts de fAcad/mie des Inscr. 1825. The Greek brick buildings are noticed by Vim. 

* The walls of Arretium and Mcvania were of xxxv. 172. 
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on the western bank of the Tiber, and by the unrivalled mortar which could be 
made from the granular tufa (pozzolana) of their hills when mixed with lime. 
Roman brickwork and cement has become one of the marvels of the world. 
Even the damp and rotting climate of the Western Islands, where all stones 
decay, has not injured those well-known blocks of long, thin, flat bricks and 
stony concrete. 

The earliest instance of the use of concrete (fartura) at Rome is in the ruins 
of the Emporium, n.c. 195.' We find there a mass of concrete of 
rough stones mixed with mortar, and faced with reticulated work. 
The same mode of construction appears again in the Muro Torto,* at the 
comer of the Pincian hill, commonly said to be of the time of Sulla. An immense 
core of artificial concrete is there still remaining, as hard as a natural conglomerate 
rock. The improvements in the public walks have, unfortunately, of late years 
diminished this interesting mass of masonry considerably. The exterior surface 
is made of small pieces of tufa, with flat diamond-shaped faces, and wedge-shaped 
bases. These pointed bases were pressed into the concrete while it was still 
wet, so that the diagonals of their faces are horizontal and vertical, while the 
joints run in slanting lines. The name of opus reticulatum is commonly given to 
this kind of work. Sometimes the pieces .of which the facing was made were 
irregularly placed, so as to present the appearance of polygonal masonry ; and 
this seems to have been preferred, in many cases, from the greater solidity of 
the joints when irregular. The appearance was not much considered, as such 
walls were frequently covered with stucco. 

Many concrete walls were faced with regular courses of bricks instead of 
these bits of stone ; and in some we find the facing of opus reticulatum combined 
with courses of bricks, giving a sort of panel-work appearance to the wall ; and 
in other and later buildings, as the Circus of Maxentius, the brickwork is 
alternated with rough facings of brick -shaped tufa stones. The regular brick- 
work walls of the time of the early emperors are the most skilfully constructed. 8 
The bricks used in them *ire flat like tiles, and the joints most carefully fitted 
with a thin layer of mortar. A more negligent style is found in the buildings of 
the Middle Empire ; the bricks became thicker, and the mortar less evenly and 
compactly laid. 4 It followed, naturally enough, when the great development of 

* B*®d»reibung Rams, Svnchrormtischc Tabcllcn. Nlmes, p. 59': says: " I muri fatti a pUtrt quadra. U 
Chap. x. p. 260. ilichiarono il tempo degli Etruachi, I'imtrto rttuolato 

Beschreibung Roms, voi. i. p, 189. The brick- il prtneipio della Komana republics, il ceric retkoiata 
work of the first century was the best. After the il Cordelia Mcssa.ed il retie date atinmaate am la- 
Antonine era it deteriorated. The kinds of bricks Uriah il dedinare della medesima : il lateriaie i 
arc described by Vitruv. 11. 3, and ii. 8. 16. tempi d’Augusto ct degli imperatori sequent i sino air 

ctampini on the different kinds of construction anno 200 dell' era volgarc ; cd il tateriak attemamte 
used at different epochs , 1 'elet. LAmphithd&tre de a strati Hi Ufa i tempi di Gallieoo c tutto il declinar 
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Roman building took place under the emperors, that conveniently situated beds 
of clay and brick-kilns became very desirable property, and that the excellences 
of various kinds of bricks were compared, and the bricks of certain kilns 
preferred. Partly from this reason, and partly in order to preserve a record 
of the date of a building, the larger bricks were stamped with the name of the 
proprietor of the kiln, and sometimes with the names of the consuls of the year. 
Large numbers of these stamps (belli) have been collected and illustrated by 
the Roman antiquaries . 1 The names found upon them include those of persons 
of high and even imperial rank, who owned kilns in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. The core and main body of the great Imperial buildings always 
consisted of concrete, with brick, or tufa, or marble facings ; and the 
famous boast of Augustus, that he found Rome built of brick and left it 
built of marble, referred solely to the outer casing of the public buildings with 
panel-work of marble, the remains of the fastenings of which may still be seen 
on some ruins in Rome.* 

Iiut even after the art of wall building had been carried to the greatest 
perfection, there remained the difficulties of roofing in the enormous spaces 
required for the crowds who spent their lives in the public baths, theatres,’ 
and amphitheatres of Rome. Greek* architecture, when carried out 
on a large scale, required enormous blocks for the architraves, and 
for the far- projecting cornice, such as we now see in the fragments 
of the baths of Constantine in the Colonna Gardens at Rome,* and in the 
temples of Baalbec and Palmyra. The expense of labour and time required 
in cutting, carrying, raising, and laying such huge blocks was so great, and 
the result so inadequate, that the practical mechanical genius of the Romans 
soon discovered a new method of roof-construction to meet tfie exigencies 
of the case. The old semicircular stone arches were found to be too heavy 
when constructed of the requisite span, and required enormously thick, walls 
to support them. Recourse was therefore had to the lighter material of bricks, 
and the employment of these in vaulted arches removed the difficulty, and 
caused an entirely novel and fundamental change in the principles of the 
construction of roofs . 4 At the same time the arch was also introduced into 


ddT Impero ; sdce, crostt di marmo, t mattoni i 
tempi di Theodorico; il tumnltuaria aggrrgato a 
tmunto quei di Betisario ; i qnadnlaitri bishtngki di 
tofo t mattoni i giomi di Carlo Magno sino al t,ooo, 
del qual epoca degenerd la construtione dei muri in 
opera tumultuaria e cemento e continua sino ai tempi 
presenti.” 

1 See Becker and Marquardt's Hdbh. Bd. v. i, p. 
167. The figlitue Domitianw, Augustan*, Cantnian*, 


Terentiana, Fulviante, are among the most con- 
spicuous. 

* As in those on the Palatine htU, and at die Baths 
of Caracalla, and in the great basilic*. 

* See p. 256, 

4 "It was the Romans with their tiles who first really 
understood the true employment of the arch.’ — Fer- 
gusson, Arch. i. p. 188. 
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wall building. The lightening of the roof made it possible to lessen the 
ponderous thickness of the supporting walls, and to relieve their monotonous 
flat surfaces with arched perforations. Even lighter materials than brick were 
occasionally employed. We find pumice stones introduced in the vaulted 
arches of the Coliseum, Pantheon, and Thermae of Caracalla anti in the 
Circus of Maxentius and other ruins empty jars of pottery are to be seen 
built into the concrete vaulting to diminish the weight and to save materials. 
The vaulted arch, constructed with tiles as voussoirs, and concrete of great 
thickness, ornamented with coffers of rich stucco work, or with mosaic patterns, 
became, in the Imperial times, the usual mode of construction in all build- 
ings. from the ordinary rooms in houses to the vast halls of the public edifices. 
The ruins on the Palatine hill, the great Basilica of Constantine, and the 
Thermo: of Caracalla and Diocletian still show, in their huge vaults and masses 
of brickwork, the mechanical skill of the Roman architects. Three remaining 
arches of the Basilica of Constantine are sixty-eight feet in span, and eighty 
feet in height from the ground : and the vaulted concrete roof of the nave was 
eighty feet in span, and one hundred and fifteen feet in height.’ They delighted 
In forming the most varied and novel combination* by crossing their vaults in 
different directions, by forming domes and. semi-domes, and by introducing the 
arch into every part of their buildings. The dome of the Pantheon shows at 
how early a period under Augustus they had carried the mechanical art of cupola 
building to the perfection of solidity and durability. W ith all their wonderful 
skill in brickwork, and in the construction of walls, arches, and vaulted roofs, there 
remained a stiffness and inflexibility in the forms they employed, which showed 
an inability to diverge from their received models. As in the mouldings of 
their decorative work the) - had confined themselves to arcs of the circle only, 
excluding the other curves employed by the Greeks, so in their arches they 
made .use of the semicircle only, thus sacrificing variety to solidity. And 
while skill in engineering works and mechanical contrivance made rapid 
advances among them, the genius to imagine and power to adapt new 
ornamental additions in harmony with the new structural forms seemed to 
be entirely wanting. Unable' quite to shake off their Greek fetters, they still 

1 Hirt, t.esch. tier iiauk. it, p.402 ; Wtnckclmann, Rotondo at koine art built in the same way. Fr>, 
Ob*, sur PArch. vol. ii. pp 554—556. The vaulted No»cs on Winckclmann, lot. at. 
roofs of the Romans wen- made by simply piling a 1 The roof of the iJtribiiorium was the largest in 
great thickness of concrete upon the centre* and Rome, but constructed of wood. 1 1 was pulled down 
leaving it to consolidate ' 11 k- concrete is t$ feet because it was not considered sate. Some of the 
thick in some of the vaulted roofs of the therna; beams were too feet in length. I'lin. N H.xvi. | 301. 
at Rome. The cupola of the Church of S. Vitale, Flat roofs of timber cannot usually Ik* made moio 
at Ravenna, is constructed of hollow pipes of pot* than 25 feet wide with safety. Fcrgusson, Arch, vol. 
tery, and parts of the arches surrounding S, Stcfano i. p 158. 
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sometimes covered up their arches with horizontal entablatures and pediments, 
and a mask of marble devices, in no way connected with the real parts of the 
building they concealed. 

A prodigious display of constructive energy followed the adoption of the 
new features in their architecture. Not only Italy itself, but the provinces of 
the remotest west and east, were covered with huge engineering undertakings, 
in Ihe shape of aqueducts, bridges, viaducts, amphitheatres, basilicas, and 
therma*. Under Trajan and Hadrian the rage for building reached its height. 
The Ulpian Forum, for which a space was cleared between the Quirinal and 
Capitolinc nearly equal to the area of the other three imperial fora in Rome, was 
long one of the wonders of the world and the Villa of Hadrian, near Tibur, 

occupied the space of an ordinary 
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Italian town, eight miles in circuit, 
and contained within itself a circus, 
three theatres, huge thermae, an imita- 
tion of the Yale of Tempe.of Tartarus, 
and of the Elysian fields.* All these, 
to judge by the remains, were rather 
remarkable for their colossal size and. 
for the imperial grandeur and force 
the) - expressed, than for their beauty 
of proportion or design. The Romans 
were in fact rather engineers than 
architects, and throughout their build- 
ings they made elegance of appear- 
ance entirely subservient to practical 


utility. 

Among the buildings appropriated 
to the public service at Rome, none 
were more important than the Basilicai. 
Although their name is 


Greek,' yet they were 
essentially a Roman crea- 


ftasukif. 

Buildings fir 
fmMk utility* 


tion, and were used for 


practical purposes peculiarly Roman, — the administration of law, and the 
transaction of merchants’ business. Historically, considerable interest attaches 


• Amin. Marc. xvi. ia * See chap. xiv. I’ausan. i. 3, 1 ; i. 14, 6: Aristoph. EccL 684. In 

• The name probably originated in the 0 a<r*Xtu> r Stat. Sylv. i. 30, the Basilica of Paullus is called 
aria at Athens, the court of the Archon OwiXfvr. regia. 
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to them from their connection with the first Christian Churches. The name 
of Basilica was applied by the Romans equally to all large buildings intended 
for the special needs of public business, and it does not appear to have 
referred to the particular form in which such buildings were arranged, so 
much as to the uses they served. Generally, however, they took the form 
most adapted to their purposes — a semicircular apse or tribunal for legal 
trials, and a central nave, with arcades and galleries on each side, for ‘the 
transaction of business (see Fig. 9). They existed not only as separate build- 
ings, but also as reception rooms attached to the great mansions of Rome. 
The villa of the Gordian family on the Via Prxenestina contained three 
basilicas, each a hundred feet long, 1 * * and a ground-plan of a basilica attached to 
the Emperor’s palace has lately been discovered upon the Palatine hill.* 

It is the opinion of some writers that these private basilica*, and not the 
public edifices, served as the model for the Christian Basilica. 8 The first 
public basilicae were intended to serve as extensions of the fora, in which 
shelter could be had from the weather, and interviews carried on without 
interruption. The public men of Rome, as well as the merchants, probably 
appeared in them to afford opportunities for conversation on politics or busi- 
ness to those who wished to communicate news to them or ask their advice. 4 * 
The convenience of a basilica therefore required that it should be as spacious 
as a covered building could be made, and should have, in connection with the 
central area, some rooms for merchants or notaries’ offices. Whether the 
primitive basilica; at Rome borrowed their ground-plan from the Greek stoa 
or not is a disputed question. The Stoa of the Hellanodica* at Elis, de- 
scribed by Pausanias as consisting of three parallel naves divided by columns, 
seems to present the model upon which most of the great basilica at Rome 
were planned, but the description is so brief as to leave us in doubt. 8 

The y^Emilian Basilica in the Forum Romanum is the first of which we 
have any structural knowledge. A fragment of the Capitoline map, which 
is supposed to give the ground-plan of this building, shows it as divided 
into several naves by rows of columns. The plan of the Basilica Julia has 
been discovered by excavations carried on during the last ten years, and 
shows us a central rectangular nave with a double arcaded corridor on all 
the four sides. There is no trace of columns having been used, but the 

1 Hist. Aug. Gordian. 32. See chap. xiv. obscrvari vidcmur et coli. Basilicarum loca adjuncts 

f See Cambridge Journal of Philology , vol. ii. p. 84. foris ... ut per hiemem sine moiestia tempestatum 

* Zeitschrift fur christlichcn Archaeologie ; Lcipsatic, se conferre in cas negotiators possint.” Vitruv. v, i. 
,g 59 - * Pausan. vi. 24, 2 ; TW ortmw hi t) 1 rp6t (umjpfyia* 

4 Cic. Pro Munena, 70 : “ Si interdum ad forum do* 'pyaolas i<rr\ rfjs Awpt'ov, duupoitrt hi aCrifp it polpat tput 

ducimur, si uno basilica? spatio honestamur, diligenter ol tiopit. 
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arcades were supported by solid piers of masonry with pilasters, and 
resembled the arcades underneath the seats of the Coliseum. Nor was 
there any apse in the Julian Basilica, a part which is usually considered 
characteristic of this class of building. 

Vitruvius gives a description of a basilica built by himself at Fanum (Fano) 
in Umbria. In this building, one of the longer sides formed the front facing 
the forum, as in the Basilica Julia, but it differed in having a semicircular 
tribunal on the other longer side, with a Temple of Augustus attached to it. From 
Vitruvius’ description it appears that the Roman architects allowed themselves 
great freedom as to the arrangements of their buildings, and did not by any 
means rigidly adhere to one type. 

The basilica at Pompeii is an oblong, with one of the shorter sides turned 
towards the forum, and has in front a chalcidium or portico. There is no 
apse, but a raised square platform served as the tribunal. In the great Ulpian 
Basilica there were four naves divided by rows of columns, and two tribunals, 
or semicircular apses, in the shorter sides of the oblong . 1 

Other differences of form are to be found in the ancient Italian basilicae,* 
which show that the shape of such buildings depended upon the space 
to be occupied and upon the taste? *of the architect, and was not regu- 
lated by any strict rules of construction. None of them were,, it is pro- 
bable, very ornamental buildings ; and certainly that one of which we have the 
most relics left, the great Basilica of Constantine, was rather a stupendous 
exhibition of mechanical skill than a building with any pretence to beauty of 
form. The interior was, it is true, ornamented with colossal columns and 
marble sculpture, and the monotony of the huge vaulted roof relieved by 
coffers and rosettes, but the exterior was very ungainly and heavy in appear- 
ance. We find in it three naves, the central one higher than the rest, and 
so arranged that, whether the building was entered from the side next* the 
Sacra Via or from that next to the Temple of Venus and Rome, it presented 
a triple division of the interior, with an apse at the end of each central division 
opposite to the entrance.* It is perhaps due to the protection of the massive 
arches of the roof (which at the present day support a large kitchen garden) 
that this basilica has so long survived its contemporaries, most of which had 
timbered roofs, and were therefore liable to destruction by fire. 

Several buildings were erected by the Emperors for the purpose of pre- 
serving large collections of manuscripts. The Library of Asinius Pollio was 

1 See chap. vii. p. 144, and plan of the Fora of the is a single nave only. Hirt, Gesch. der Ban hun st , 
Emperors. . ii. p. 222. See below, chap. xiv. 

* In the basilicas at Prseneste and Aquinum there * See chap. vui. p. 166. 
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the first public library at Rome, but we know nothing of its size or archi- 
tectural arrangements . 1 The famous Palatine Library of Augustus 
^ seems to have been connected with the Temple of the Palatine 

Apollo by a colonnade, and was itself a large hall capable of containing a 
colossal statue o,f Apollo.* W hether the poetical descriptions of Propertius 
and Ovid apply to the library building itself, or to the F emple of Apollo, 
or to the colonnades attached to them, is not certain . 3 

We know more about the plan of the Library of Trajan, which formed a 
part of the group of buildings surrounding his forum. One side of it is 
represented on the Capitoline map as a rectangular building, standing to the 
north of the eastern tribune. The interior has a row of columns running 
round it, and it is Hanked by the columns of the basilica on one side, and 
by those of the Temple of Hadrian on the other. There was a corresponding 
building on the other side of the small square Court in which the pillar stood ; 
and in one of these was the Greek, and in the other the Latin library. This 
mode of division into two departments, connected by an atrium ornamented 
with the busts and statues of famous literary men. seems to have been the 
usual form of Roman public libraries . 4 The library at the Porticus Octavia- 
was probably a double building.’ * • 

The facilities for public traffic between* the different parts of Rome were 
t long neglected, and the streets having been rebuilt, after the 
Gallic conflagration, without a regular plan, must have l>een 
crooked and inconvenient. But as soon as the nation found itself in posses- 
sion of funds available for works of public utility, the streets, roads, 
and bridges were taken in hand, and methods of construction adopted, the 
solidity and massive strength of which was as unrivalled as that of the 
Roman masonry . 8 

An examination of the existing Roman roads has shown that they were 
constructed exactly according to the rules laid down by Vitruvius for the 
pavement of floors ; 7 and this is further confirmed by a passage of Statius, 
describing the reconstruction of a part of the Appian road by Domitian.* 


• Set Preller, Reg. p. ir>. Twenty-eight libraries 
are catalogued by the Rcgionaries and Mirabilia. 
Ptin. N. H. vii. j 15. » Ibid. xxxiv. 43. 

Propert. il 31, 3 ; Ov. Trist. di. t, 61. See chap. 
Yiii. p. 175, A recitation room was at a later period 
attached to the Palatine Library. See Plin. Ep, i. 13. 
Perhaps the lecture room lately excavated may have 
been the place to which Pliny here alludes. Cam- 
bridge Pkilolog. Journal , vol. ii. p. 87. 


* See chap. vii. p. 146, and the plan of the Forum 
Trajani. Prcllcr, Reg. p. 230. 

* See chap. xiii. p. 310. 

* Strabo, v. p. 335. Tolls were taken on paved 
roads for repairs. Bull, d'lust. 1845, p. 133; 1847, 
P- « 74 - 

T Vitruv. vii. 1 ; Nibby, Dissert, delie Vie degii 
Antichi. 

* Stat. Sylv. iv. 3, 40- 53. 
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“ If the pavement is to be laid/' says Vitruvius, “on the ground-floor, it 
must first be ascertained whether the earth is thoroughly solid; and if it is, 
it should be levelled, and the first and second beds (statumen and rudus) 
laid down : 1 if, however, the whole or a part of the earth be unsound*, it 
must be very carefully hardened by ramming with beetles. Then let die 
lowest bed be laid (statuminetur) with stones not larger than will fill die 
hand. When this is done, the second bed may be laid (ruderetur) with 
rubble (rudus). If the rubble be new, it must be mixed with a fourth part 
of lime; if it has been used before, with two parts of lime to five. The 
rubble must then be rammed down very hard with wooden beetles, by gangs 
of ten men, till the thickness is not more than nine inches. Above the rubble 
bed must be laid the kernel of the pavement (nucleus), composed of potsherds 
mixed with a third part of lime. The thickness of this should not be 
less than six fingers’ breadth. The paving stones must be bedded in the 
kernel, and accurately adjusted with a level.”* The stone used in the streets 
of Rome for paving was either the hard black basaltic lava obtained in 
many places near Rome, particularly in the quarries near the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella, and at Bovillae on the Appian road, and also on the Via Labicana, 
or the travertine from Tibur, or peporino from Gabii. The first, which has a 
conchoidal cleavage, was laid in polygonal blocks, fitted accurately together, 
as we sec in the fragments of the old roads still visible on the Appian, Latin, 
and Tiburtine roads. The two others were laid in rectangular blocks, such 
as may be seen in the pavement of Trajan’s Forum, and a part of the 
Forum Romanum, near the column of Phocas, The former method was called 
“silice stemere,” the latter “saxo quadrato stemere,” and the roads so paved 
were called “ strata;." * 

It must not be supposed that all Roman streets or roads were laid down 
in this elaborate manner. There were two other kinds of roads meptioned 
by Ulpian, the gravelled road (glareata), and the earthen road simply levelled 
and left without further covering (terrena). 4 In early times, as in the 
censorship of Fulvius (b.c. 174), only the streets within the city were paved 
with lava, and the roads outside the walls laid with gravel ; but afterwards, 

» 

1 Statumen fa used in the sense of “ foundation.” is a roadway (viottolo) paved with basalt, branching 
Kudus is defined by I sodoai* to be “lap ides contusi out from the Via Appia under the tomb of Caecilia 
ct calce admixti,” broken pebbles mixed with lime. Metella, towards the Circus of Maxentius, which is 
Isodor. Orig. vi. 3, tao> Nucleus, thp kernel, as only four feet wide. Nibby, Dias. delle Vie dtgli 
being enclosed and protected by the other beds. Antichi, p. 38, in Nardini, Roma Antica, tom. tv. 

* The width of the principal Roman road, the * Livy, xli. 17, * Silice stemere ib. x.33, "Saxo 
Via Appia, is fifteen feet. The Via Tusculana is quadrato stemere." 

only eleven feet wide, and the cross roads in the * Digest, lib. xliii. De via publ. refic. i. 5 3 ; Ptu- 
Campagna are not more than nine feet wide. There torch, C. Gracch. chap, vii. 
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so far as can be ascertained, all the consular roads were paved with stone . 1 
In places where the road passed over rock, the statumen and.rudus were 
dispensed with, and the nucleus and pavement only laid, as on the Appian road 
near Albano. Besides the central causeway, a Roman road had, in general, 
a raised footway on each side , 1 about four inches high, edged either with 
slabs of basaltic lava or squared stones. Nibby mentions a piece of 
road which still shows footways of this kind, leading from the Labican 
into the Latin road, about two miles from Tusculum. The centre of the 
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footway was composed of gravel, and some of the kerl*stones were longer 
than others, and were driven into the mass of gravel so as to bind the 
margin of the pathway firmly into it . 1 

When a road was carried along the side of a hill, or across a valley, 
although the Roman architects did not build such viaducts as are now 
constructed for railways, yet they took great pains to modify the slopes of 
the hills as much as possible, by massive substructions of masonry, or by 

* Nibby, Dias. dclle Vie dqjli Antichi, p. 39 \ Livy, * Hence these longer kerbstone* are called gamp/ti 

xli. 37 ; compare Tibull. i. 7, 59. by Statiu*, loc. cit. : “ Et crebri* iter altignre 

* Crcpido, tnargo 'Livy, loc. cit.) ; umbo (Stat. gomphis." 

•Sylv. iv. 3 , 47/. 
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cutting away the rocks, or even tunnelling through them. In the valley of 
Ariccia, between Albano and Genzano, the massive substructions of the 
old Appian road still remain ; on the Via Praenestina the Ponte di 
None carries the road over seven massive arches formed by blocks of 
peperino and tufa, fitted together without mortar, and of the most solid 
construction possible ;* and on the way from Rocca di Papa to the old Via 
Latina, near the so-called Camp of Hannibal, Nibby found a cutting made in 
the side of Mount Algidus, fifty feet in depth, for the passage of a cross 
road from the Via Latina to the Via Triumphafis or Albana.* 

The tunnel on the road from Puteoli to Naples, 2,244 f eet * n length 
and twenty-one in width, mentioned by Strabo 3 as the work of Cocceius in 
the time of Tiberius, is well known to travellers ; and the cutting and tunnel 
of the Furlo pass, on the Flaminian road, through the Monte d’Asdrubale 
near F'anum, in the valley of the Metaurus, still bears an ancient inscription, 
stating that it was the work of the Emperor Vespasian. Claudian has Tuunds. 
described this pass, in his poem on the sixth consulate of Honorius, as one 
of the sights to be noticed by Honorius on his road from Ravenna to Rome. 4 

Of a similar kind, but for a different purpose, were the great cutting and 
tunnelling works undertaken for the ‘itgulation of the water of the smaller 
Italian lakes. The Veline lake, near Reate, on the banks of which Cicero’s 
friend Axius lived, 3 was drained by M. Curius Dentatus in b.c. 290, by means 
of a deep cutting, through which the now celebrated cascade of Terni falls. 
The tunnel of the Alban lake, made in ls.c. 395, is also still in activity, and 
draws off the superfluous water. 6 This tunnel is cut through the grey peperino 
of the side of the lake, which lies in a crater-like hollow under the Alban 
hill, and is 7,500 feet in length, 5 feet wide, and 7 or 8 feet in height At 
several places the vertical shafts by which the chips of rock were removed, 
and also the sloping approaches for the entrance of the workmen, can be 
traced. At the end where the water flows from the lake there is careful 
provision made, by the position of the walls, for resisting too sudden a flow 
of water, and also by a piscina limaria for the deposit of mud and refuse. 
At the other end, where the water issues from the tunnel, is a large reservoir, 
whence the water was distributed in different directions for irrigation. 7 The 
principle of the arch was evidently known to those who made this tunnel, 
and it is probable that it was bored under the direction of Greek engineers 

1 Westphal. Campagna, p. 98. Sec chap. xiv. it was not then paved with Vesuvian lava, as h 

* Nibby, op. cit. p. 43. now is. 4 Claud. VI. Cons. Honor. 50a 

* Strabo, bit. v. p. 345. Seneca, Ep. lvii, calls it * Cic. Ad. Att. iv. 15 : “ Rosea ran Vdl&L* Ma. 
Crypta Neapolitan^ and complains of having been vii. 713. 

well-nigh stifled by the dust in it, which shows that * Livy, v. 15. r See chap. xiv. 

h 2 
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sent in consequence of the Delphic oracular response which ordered the work 
to be undertaken. At all events, the Greeks, from the formation of their 
own hills and lakes, were well acquainted with this kind of tunnel-work. 

But perhaps the most difficult undertaking of the kind that Roman energy 
ever carried out was the tunnel of the Fucine lake, made by Claudius in 
order to reclaim the neighbouring district from the water.* This is a far longer 
tunnel than the Alban, being nearly three English miles in length, nineteen 
feet high, and nine feet in width. It was cut through the hard limestone 
rock of Monte Salviano, which rises 1,000 feet above the level of the lake, 
and gave the water of the lake an outlet into the Liris.* 

To the same class as these tunnels belonged also the great cloaca; of Rome, 
which not only served as outlets to carry off the superfluous rain-water and 
sewage of the city, but also to drain off the enormous quantity of water daily 
poured into Rome by the aqueducts, which must have increased the volume 
of the Tiber to an appreciable degree.* Many of these great archways, no 
doubt, lie buried under the rubbish of modern Rome. The only 

Vi oQ kif. • 

two large cloaca- now known and still utilized are the Cloaca 
Maxima and the cloaca which leads from the Pantheon to the Tiber. 1 * * 4 

Great engineering works in connection with the harbours of Italy and 


the mouths of the great rivers of the Mediterranean were also 

. i L L ti , 

undertaken by the Romans. They laboured under the serious 
disadvantage of having no large harbours on the west coast of Italy. The 
first great effort to remedy this was made in the time of Augustus by 
Agrippa, who made a canal from the Gulf of Baix* to the two lakes of Lucrinus 
and Avernus.* This was considered one of the great marvels of the age at 
the time, but it does not seem to have long continued to be the station of the 
Roman fleet, which was removed to Misenum.* A great reservoir, called 
Pisciha Mirabile, and extensive subterranean warehouses (cento camarelle), 
were built there for the service of the fleet 

Great harbours were constructed at a later time, by Claudius at Ostia, and 
by Trajan at Centum Celia;. The extent and cost of Claudius’s operations 
may be inferred from the fact that he sank the great ship upon which Caligula 


1 759 * “ Te mrrmis Angtiiat vttrea tc 

Ftictmts tmda tc liquid* ftcvcrc tacus** 

* SwcfcOaudL ao, zi, yz ; Tac. Ann. $6* 57 ; 
Plm. xxxvl 1 5, $ 124 ; H*rt T (kAch. dcr Batik* ii. p. 322* 
Fabretti’s treatise “Dc Emissario Fucini * is most 
complete: Rome, 1683. Kramer, Fuehrer ins, See. 
Berlin, 1839. 

* Statius, Silv. i. 5, 24 : “ Thybrimque non* attol- 
Htis undis.” In FrontinuV time the Hint aquedu cts 
•applied 15/100 quinarix or pipes, an inch and a 


quarter in diameter. The three aqueducts now ts 
maining, the Aqua Vcrgine (Virgo), the Aqua Pools 
(Aurelia), and the Felice (Claudia) pour 20485,100 
cubic feet of water into Rome daily. In the time o f 
Procopius there were fourteen aqueducts. 

4 See chap. xli. pp. 279— 286. 

• Virg. Georg, ii. 161 ; Hot. Art. Pott 63 ; Suet 
Oct 16. 

• Suet Oct 49 f Tac Ann. sir. 6a j Plin. Ep. vi 
16, xx 
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brought a huge obelisk from Alexandria, to assist in forming a foundation 
for his breakwater . 1 Trajan's breakwater at Centum Cellae, forty-seven miles’ 
from Rome, was formed of a mass of huge stones sunk in the sea, and had 
a lighthouse at each end.* 

It was of course natural that bridges should be among the first buildings 
to which' the Roman engineers would apply the principle of the arch. The 
bridges over the Tiber at Rome are described in a subsequent 

° ^ Bridges. * 

chapter, and therefore need not further be alluded to here than 
to remark that, after the piers of the jEmflian bridge — the oldest stone 
bridge at Rome — were built, the completion of the arches, perhaps from the 
old prejudice against permanent bridges, was not carried out till thirty-seven 
years afterwards.* This seems to show that the construction of bridges of 
stone was then a matter about which some hesitation was felt . 4 

The medal figured by Nardini, which gives an outline of the ./Elian 
bridge at Rome, shows the mode in which the Romans endeavoured to 

decorate their bridges . 5 A row of pedestals, rising from the parapets of the* 
bridge, support statues, and the parapets are built with an open balustrade 
instead of a solid wall. In general, however, the Roman bridges were left 

without ornament; and I am not aWare that attempts were often made to 

dress them with Greek decorative forms. The bridge of Rimini, built by 
Tiberius, and entirely composed of marble, has decorated pediments and 
columns upon the piers, showing that, at the time of its construction, Greek 
decorations were still considered necessary adjuncts of any considerable 
building. Trajan was the great Roman bridge builder, and in his 

forum the worst faults of the Roman adaptations of Greek art were 
illustrated ; * yet no such affectation extended to the great engineering works 
of that emperor. His bridge over the Tagus, at Norba Caesariana (Alcantara), 
is perfectly plain and unadorned, yet produces, by a peculiar arrangement of 
the arches, which are sprung from different levels, a singular impression of 
graceful proportion united with compact and durable strength.* The bridge 
of Apollodorus over the Danube, represented in the sculptures of Trajan’s 
column, and described by Dion Cassius, was a great effort of engineering genius ; 
but as the piers only were of stone, and the upper part of woodwork, scarcely 
my remains of it are now visible . 8 

1 Suet. Claud, ao ; Dion Cass. lx. 1 1 ; Plin. N. H. not constructed till a century later, 63 B.C. : chap. xt. 
navi. 7a See chap. xiv. * Plin. Ep. vL 31. p. 265. 

* The finest ancient Roman bridges are at Rimini * Nardini, Roma Andes, voL IsL t&v. u. No. 57. 

(see Eustace, Classical Tour, vol. i. p, 279 ; Orelli, • See chap, vii. p, 143. 

Inscr. 604) and at Alcantara in Spain (Grater, r Figured in Fergussoa’s Architecture, voL L 

laser, p. 16*). p. 346. 

* Livy, xL 51, B.C 179. The Fabrician bridge was • See chap, vil p. t$o. 
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The want of a supply of water at a high level first led the Roman architects 
to raise their aqueducts on the mighty ranges of arches which now 
Aquatutts. ^ orm t j le most spiking feature of the Roman Campagna. The 

most ancient aqueduct, the Appia, constructed in itc. 312, was entirely sub- 
terranean ; and even the Aqua Virgo, the sixth in chronological order of the 
fourteen which flowed into Rome in the time of Procopius, 1 is chiefly subter- 
ranean. But the Claudian aqueduct, . begun by Caligula and finished by 
Claudius, and the Anio Novus were intended to be at a height sufficient to 
supply the top of the highest 'hills at Rome, and were therefore carried upon 
lofty arches during a great part of their course. 2 * For ten miles out of the 
whole forty -six traversed by the Aqua Claudia it is supported on arches; and 
the Anio Novus flowed for fourteen miles on the summit of an arched aque- 
duct, some of the arches of which were 109 feet in height* The arches of the 
Marcian aqueduct, first constructed in n.c. 145, are not nearly so high as those 
of the Claudian. but are even more solid and durable. At the Porta Furba, an 
arch constructed by Sixtus V. for the Aqua Felice, about three miles from the 
Porta S. Giovanni on the Via Tusculana, the ruins of these aqueducts are best 
seen. The Aqua Marcia and the Aqua Claudia there run nearly in jiarallel lines 
on the left-hand side of the road to F'Vascati, which they cross at the Porta 
Furba. The former is carried on massive arches at a level twenty-five feet 
lower than the former. 4 Various kinds of stone are used in these arcades, 
but chiefly travertine and pej>erino. In the branch of the Aqua Claudia built 
by Nero to supply the Palatine and Carlian hills, which diverges from the main 
aqueduct at the Porta Maggiore, the arches are of the best Roman brickwork;* 
and the aqueduct of Alexander Severus,* a great number of the arches of 
which are to be seen on the left of the Via l.abicana, near Torre di Cento 
Celle, was also built of brick. As the Romans used pipes for the distribution 
of the, water in the city itself, no other explanation of the reason why all these 
lofty arches were built for a purpose which could have been equally served 
by subterranean pijjes is satisfactory, except that of Fabretti, who remarks, in 
noticing the strange course of the Aqua Alexandrian, that a reason may be 


1 Procop. Ik-IL Goth. i. chap. 19. See Bunsen’s 

Bcschrcibung, Bd, i„ p. 195. 

, * Pirn. xxx vi, 13, 1 zi *'Ad ram excetaitatem 
omnes utbis monte* lax.irmiur/* .Sec Sutiux, Silv. 
>* 5 » 24 : 44 Marcia pracdst* quaram vaga ittolihu* 
usida crescit, ct inmimt.ro pendens (rammiunur 
arai/* 

* Frontinus, Dc Aquard. 14,15,1s. 11 Altissimusest 
Anio Novus, pronima Claudia, tenium locum tenet 
Julia, quartum Tepula, debtnc Marcia.” Pipe* to 
bring water from the sources of the Marcia near 


Subiaco are now br ing laid b> a new Roman water 
company fi86K). 

* “A-itcmum Marcius humor opus;*' Propcrt iv. 
32, 24. The arches of the Aqua Claudia are repre- 
sented in the woodcut in chap, ti. p 24. 

* See chap. ix. part i. p. 232 , Ncronian arctic* at 
Arch of DotabeUa on the Gulian. W'inckclmann, 
(Euvres, voL it. p 546. 

* Hist Aug. Vit Ale*. Scv. 35. This aqueduct 
supplied the therms** in the Campus Maitius. jbe* 
chap. aiii. p 341. 
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found for this apparent waste of labour in the magnificent appearance of such 
structures as these aqueducts, the arches of which are frequently not less 
than seventy feet in height 1 They are often taken across a valley in pre- 
ference to an obviously shorter and more level course, apparently for the 
sole purpose of carrying an archway across. 

The same fondness for display led the emperors, at the places where the 
line of their aqueducts crossed the public roads leading out of Rome, to erect 
a secondary kind of triumphal arch, upon which an inscription might be placed, 
recording the name an*d titles of the builder and of the successive restorers 
of the aqueduct.* At the Porta Maggiore and the Porta S. Lorenzo speci- 
mens of these commemorative archways are to be seen , 3 and above them the 
specus, or the channel in which the water flowed. I hese channels are about 
three or four feet wide and seven or eight feet high, so as to allow a man 
easily to walk along them for the purpose of clearing away the sediment which 
rapidly accumulated. The whole breadth of the arcade was generally from 
ten to twelve feet. At intervals along the specus were ventholes large 
enough to admit a man’s body, and at the sources of the aqueduct and also 
at certain distances along its course were basins (piscina limarise) in which the 
earthy deposit was allowed to settle. * There were, besides these piscina, con- 
siderable reservoirs (castella) here and there, to keep stores of water either 
for irrigation or for any sudden emergency. The reservoir called the Sette 
Sale at Rome, on the Esquilinc/ is still well preserved; and a still more 
remarkable building of the kind is to be seen at Misenum, where a supply 
of water was kept for the Roman fleet stationed there. 

The aqueducts supplied many ornamental cisterns and fountains in Rome. 
The cisterns and wells were frequently surrounded with a circular Qrnamtmtoi 
marble edging decorated with bas-reliefs, specimens of which may 
be seen in the Roman museums, or they were protected by a round monopteral 
building with a cupola . 4 

The only fountain which now remains in situ at Rome is the Meta Sudans ;* 
and not a trace is left of its marble casing, which was probably very* splendid. 
But the museums of Rome contain numerous stone basins of porphyry, 

» See Rutilius Numatianus, ltin. i. 97: “Quid extant specimen of the grandeur and simplicity 
loquar aeria pendentes forniec rivos, Qua vix imbri- of Roman buildings when unadorned by Greek 
feras tollcrct iris aquas?” Fabretti, De Aquxtl, columns and pilasters. See Clerisseau, Antiquity 
Rome, 1788, p. u. It appears from Vitruv. lib. viii. dc la France, p. 127. 
chap. 7, that Roman aqueducts were sometimes made * See woodcuts in chap. v. pp. 63, 65. 

with leaden or earthen pipes. Pliny, xxxi. § 57, recog- * Chap. tx. p. 232, 

nises the principle that water will find its level in a ‘See Prdlcr, Regionen, p. 108, who gives a number 
pipe, # of interesting details about the lacus and nymph*# 

» The Pont du Card near Nismes is the best of Rome. * Chap. viii.pp. ty», 237. 
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granite, basalt, alabaster, marble, and breccia, which show the amount of cost 
and labour expended on such ornamental works. A beautiful little house 
fountain is preserved in the Capitoline Museum, formed in the shape of a 
tripod, in the centre of which a hollow column throws up a jet of water, 
which, falling into the basin, is carried away through the legs of the tripod . 1 

Other large public fountains were made in the shape of cascades, like the 
modem Fontana Trevi. The ruins of one of these are preserved on the 
Esquiline. The front of this consisted of two raised ledges, upon which 
the water flowed from the reservoir behind by six dr seven openings, and 
fell into a basin. The upper part was ornamented with a large niche for 
sculpture in the centre, and two arched openings at the sides, in which the 
so-called trophies of Marius, now placed on the ascent to the Capitol, stood.* 

The castella of the aqueducts were also* frequently rendered ornamental by 
marble decorations and statues. Pliny tells us that Agrippa alone, when 
^Edile, constructed at Rome no less than “ seven hundred cisterns, fifty jets 
of water, and one hundred and thirty castella, which he decorated with three 
hundred marble and bronze statues and .four hundred marble columns.”* 

Besides the Castra Praetoriana , 4 which were built by Tiberius, some other per- 
manent camps in Rome desdrve a passing notice among the principal 
public buildings. These were the Castra Percgrina on the Cadian, 
the Castra Ravennatium in the Trastevere, the Castra Misenatium, and the 
Castra Priora and Nova of the Equites Singularii. Architecturally, they were 
probably less ornamental even than the Castra Prartoriana, but must have been 
spacious and conspicuous buildings, and contributed to the general impression 
produced by the aspect of Rome. The Peregrini were foreign troops, possibly 
introduced as a counterpoise to the Pnetorian Guards by Septimius Severus, 
who boasted that he had quadrupled the number of troops in Rome ;* and 
the Misenates and Ravennatcs were detachments of the marines from Misenum 
and Ravenna, who were employed in the amphitheatre to manage the velaria.* 
The Equites Singularii seem to have been a picked body of cavalry attached 
to the Emperor's bixly-guard, who were used as couriers to carry despatches.* 
Augustus, among the other great services he rendered to the city, built 
large public warehouses, mills, wash-houses, and bake-houses, which were 


« Sec Jordan in Ann dtll Inst. 1867, p. 398. M. 
Jordan conjectures that the stare engraved on the 
Pianu Capitolina represent putealia and fountains. 
There ts one in the guard house of the Vtgtle*, lately 
excavated, of this star shape. Sec Bcllori’s Pianta 
Capi ut. 5, in Gratv. The*. Several beautiful house 
fountains arc preserved at Pompeii. See Dyer’s 
Pompeii, pp. 87-90, 385. 


* Sec chap. ix. p. 

* Pirn, xxxvi. j in, 

* See chap. v. p. 61. 

* Pretter, Regional, p. 99 ; Herodian, iU. 13. 

* Hist. Aug. Commodus, 15. 

' Tac. Hist. iv. 70 ; Preller, p. 99 j Notitta Digit.* 
ed. Backing, p. 788 ; Ann . dt/f Inti t#$a * 
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improved and enlarged by subsequent emperors, until they became sufficiently 
important to be included in the catalogues of public buildings ^ - 

given by the writers of the Notitia and Curiosum. Among the 
warehouses were the papyrus warehouse, near the booksellers’ quarter in the 
Vicus Sandaliarius, at the back of the Templum Pads; the pepper and spice 
warehouse in the same neighbourhood ; the warehouses of Agrippa and 
Germanicus, near the shops of the ‘Vicus Tuscus; and those named after 
Galba and Anicius near the Emporium. 

The Capitoline map gives a plan of one of these buildings, the Horrea 
Lolliana, which exhibits it as a large central hall, with open arcades in rows 
on each side. They were built of stone in order to be fireproof, and Nero 
was obliged, on account of their solidity and strength of construction, to employ 
military engines in pulling some of them down when he wished to extend 
his Golden House over their site. 1 Pliny states that public bake- 
houses were unknown in Rome before the year of the city 586, but 
in the Imperial times the* contractors for bread became important persons, as 
may be seen from the monument of Eurysaces at the Porta Maggiore, and 
from the mention of a Collegium Pistorum at Rome in the reign of Trajan. 2 
The pistrina publica are enumerated in the catalogues of the Regionarii, 
together with the horrea and balnea, and were therefore probably buildings 
of considerable size and prominence. 

With all their earnestness and practical sagacity in public business and 
in works of national utility, the Romans, or perhaps it should 
rather be said the motley crowd who in Imperial times inhabited Buildings for 
the city of Rome, were a people passionately fond of recreation and rxrratwn. 
excitement. The buildings raised for these purposes were the most 
magnificent and durable in the empire. While the temples of the gods and 
the fora of the emperors have nearly disappeared, the thermae and Amphi- 
theatres still defy the inroads of time, and, if spared by the hands of man, 
seem likely to justify the epithet of Eternal applied so frequently to Rome. 

The Roman thermae were a combination on a huge scale of the common 
balneae wdth the Greek gymnasia/ 1 Their usual form was that of 
a large quadrangular space, the sides of which were formed by 
various porticoes, exedrae, and even theatres for gymnastic and literary exercises, 
and in the centre of which stood a block of buildings «containing the bath rooms 
and spacious halls for undergoing the complicated process ‘of the. Roman warm 

* See Preller, Regionen, p. 103. * The older therm* are sometimes called gym- 

* Aur. Viet. C«*. xiii. 5 ; Preller, Reg. p. il 1. See nasia. Dion Cass. lili. 37 • Tac. Ann. xiv. 47 ; Suet 

below, chap. v. p. 65. Nero, 13 . 
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( -bath. 1 The area covered by the whole group of buildings was, in many 
cases, very large. The court of the Baths of Caracalla enclosed a space 
of 1,150 feet on each side, with curvilinear projections on two sides. The 
central mass of building was a rectangle, 750 feet by 380, covering an area 
equal to that occupied by the English Houses of Parliament together with 
Westminster Hall ; ami the largest hall, which. St. George’s Hall at Liverpool 
resembles very much, was 170 feet in length, 82 feet in width, and 120 feet 
in height.* It was roofed by intersecting vaults of brickwork in three com- 
partments supported by eight huge columns, similar to those now standing 
in the T hernia* of Diocletian" (Sta. Maria degli Angeli). The other great 
Imperial therrme of Rome, those of Nero, Titus, Domitian, Diocletian, and 
Constantine, were probably upon the same plan as the Thermo- Caracalla*. 
All were built of brick, and the interior was decorated with stucco, mosaics, or 
slabs of marble, and other ornamental stones. These architectural embellish- 
ments have in all cases disappeared, with the exception of the grand granite 
columns of the great hall of Diocletian's Therftia-, and it is therefore 
impossible to say what was the original appearance they presented. Some- 
idea of the effect produced by their stuccoed roofs may be gained from the 
cofters in the roof of the Basilica of Cohstantine, or the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, or the interior of the Pantheon. 4 It is not likely that the taste 
displayed in the ornamental work would be faultless, since most probably the 
vulgar love of the Romans for costly splendour showed itself in an exaggerated 
form in these halls of luxurious recreation ; but the whole impression derived 
from groups of building of such colossal dimensions must have been one of 
vast Imperial power and grandeur. Tile exterior of the thermal was probabh 
very plain, and even unsightly, and illustrates the Roman tendency to 
develop the interior of their buildings at the expense of the exterior, a 
tendency also to be noted in their basilica-. Greek gymnasia, on the contrary, 
opened outwards, and were ornamented on the exterior with colonnades and 
gateways. These great therma were, in fact, in every way characteristic 
of Rome. The baths at Pompeii and other provincial towns were merely 
establishments like the Oriental baths of Constantinople and Damascus at 
the present day ; but the extent of the Roman thermal- implies that thousands 
of the inhabitants of Rome spent a large portion of their time in the indolent 
recreations thus provided *for them. 

Agrippa and Alexander Severus were the principal founders of the public 

1 Amm. M.irc. xvi. 10: “ Lavacra in niodum pro- 4 Chap. x. ]>. 257. 
viticiarum cxstructa/' 4 Chap. viii. p. 166 ; xiii. p. 327. 

* Chap. ix. p. 212. 
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balnese, as distinct from thermae . 1 The balnese were used simply as baths, 
and had none of the luxurious accessories attached to them which 
were found in the courts of the great thermal, such as gymnasia, 
exedrae, and theatres. At Pompeii a tolerably perfect balneum is preserved, 
the principal room in which is a laconicum, or circular building with a domed 
roof, and the ground-plan of a similar establishment is to be found in the 
Capitoline map under the name Balneum Caesaris. 

There was hardly a town in the empire which had not an amphitheatre 
large enough to contain vast multitudes of spectators . 2 The savage excitement 
of gladiatorial combats seems to have been almost a necessary to the Roman 
legionaries in their short intervals of inaction, and was the first 

i*ii . , , . * Amphitheatres. 

recreation for which they provided in the places where they were 
stationed. At Rome a more effeminate mode of life was allowable, and even 
literary recreation might be tolerated in the halls of the thermae ; but when 
abroad, and in the subject provinces, the Roman was expected to wear the 
military dress, and to strike terror by a military ferocity of character. 

It is very difficult to determine whence the Romans took the elliptical shape 
of their amphitheatres. ( iladiatorial combats were held from early times in 
the Forum ,' 1 and wild beasts hunted'in the Circus; but until Curio built his 
celebrated double theatre of wood, which could be made into an amphitheatre 
by turning the two semicircular portions face to face , 4 we have no record of 
any special building in the peculiar form afterwards adopted. It may have 
been, therefore, that Curio’s mechanical contrivance first suggested the elliptical 
shape. There is an elliptical amphitheatre at Sutrium. in Etruria, excavated in 
the rock, which is by some antiquaries thought to be anterior to the time of 
Curio, and which might, in that case, have furnished the pattern of the Roman 
buildings.’ Canina and Nibbv, however, both pronounce it to be of Roman 
construction, and not earlier than the reign of Augustus.* It still remains, 
therefore, uncertain whence the Romans derived the elliptical form of their 
amphitheatres. T 

As specimens of architecture, the amphitheatres are more remarkable 
for the mechanical skill and admirable adaptation to their purpose displayed 
in them, than for any beauty of shape or decoration. The hugest of all, the 

1 Min. xxxvi. 15, § 122 ; His',. Aug. Alex. Sev. 38. Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. p.95. 

2 Sixty-two amphitheatres are enumerated hy * Nibbv, Analisi, vol. iii. p. 142; Giom. A read. 
Clerisseau, Antiquitds de la France, p. 93, as stilt xxiii. p. 311. 

existing in ruins. See also Friedlitndcr, Sittengesch. 7 Some of the later Greek stadia, as that of Aphro- 
Koms, ii, pp. 284, 404, where an exhaustive account disms in Curia, had two rounded ends, and may have 
is given of all the known Roman amphitheatres. suggested the form of the Roman amphitheatre. 

* B.C. 264, Livy. Epit. 16; Val. Max. ii. 4, $ 7. Reber, Gesch. dcr Baukunst, p. 253. 

4 K.C. 50, Win. N. H. xxxvi. 15, 24, 117- 119. 
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„ ill proportioned and uopleasing in te line. 

Coliseum, P l" 11 heavy appearance ; the width of the 

solid «“ rf - Upperm T * , Z%£on to Is heigM 5 and the column, and 

w hole mass is too great in proportion to »» : * *. r i 

entablatures with whfch its exterior is decoded are structurally feta. « they 
a Trd no real support to the building. But vast sue and mass.ve dtmenmon, 
fo«e admiration ^ven from the mas, critical, and produce an overwhelm, ng 
impression of grandeur and immoveable strength. Two architectural merits 
ha™ been pointed ou, in the Coliseum -the impress, on of height and sire 
conveyed by the tiers of arches rising one above another, and the graceful 
curves produced by the continuous lines of the entablatures as they cross 
the building . 1 Hut what the Roman emperor under whose auspices this 
great building was raised would doubtless have valued more than any ele- 
gances of design which could have been j jointed out to him is, the j>erfect 
adaptation of the structure to its purposes. After the great catastrophe at 
Fidente. where 20.000 persons were injured or killed by the breaking down of 
a wooden amphitheatre, solidity and safety were the principal requisites.* Free 
ingress and egress for crow ds of spectators, as well as for any great jiersonages 
who might attend, was also indisjxmsable. A glance at the plan of the 
Coliseum will show how admirably each of these ‘objects was attained. The 
extraordinary solidity of the building removed all jK>ssibility of the failure of 
any part to bear whatever weight might be laid upon it, and the entrances, 
galleries, and vomitoria were, by the oval form of the building rendered so 
numerous that each seat in the whole cavea was accessible at once, and without 
difficulty. A system of carefully-arranged barriers in the j massages would 
effectually prevent confusion and excessive* crowding . 3 

In endeavouring to adorn the great amphitheatre of the metropolis more 
richly than that of the provinces, its architect defeated his own object. Some 
of the* provincial amphitheatres, as that of Capua, though in other respects like 
the Coliseum, show a simpler, and therefore more natural exterior. When the 
Doric order is retained in all the tiers, it harmonizes far better with the rude 
strength of such an edifice than the Corinthian and Ionic orders of the Coliseum.* 
At Verona and Tola a still further improvement is made by the rustication of 
the exterior.* At Nismes, on the other hand, the faults of the Coliseum are 


1 Fcrgusson, Hist, of Arch. v<>|. L p. 304* 

* Tac Ann. iv„ 62 ; Suet. 'fib. 40. 

* See chap. ix. p. 237. I» has been pointed out to 
me by a friend that some- of the plans of Homan 
amphitheatres represent the passages leading from 
the exterior to the vomitoria with convergent sides, 
whereas in reality they were built with skew arch- 


way» t #0 as to preserve the same width throughout 
The plan of the Amphitheatre of Thysdrus in the 
Monutotnii deit Inti . 1852, vol v. tav. 43, is cor- 
rectly drawn in this respect. 

* See Fergusson, Hist of Arch. voL l. p, 304. 

1 See Attason’s Fob, and Matter* Verona. 
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Aggravated by breaking the entablatures and introducing pediment*'’ 
front ; and in the small Amphitheatrum Castrense at Rome, where the * , r 

order is executed in brick, a lamentable illustration of Roman want of " A>1 
exhibited . 1 * * 

The naumachiae at Rome were very similar to the excavated amphitheatres; 
of which many are still remaining* but the central space was 

\ # ° ri t NaumoeMm. 

necessarily much larger, in order to make room for the combatant 
ships. The great Naumachia of Augustus was 1,800 feet long and 1,200 feet 
broad,* showing that the shape was oval, like that of an amphitheatre. But 
we know nothing of the extent or height of the spectators’ seats. They were 
constructed of stone, for Suetonius tells us that the Naumachia of Domitian 
u f as pulled down at a subsequent time to furnish stone for the repairs of the 
Circus Maximus. 4 * * 

The races and wild beast shows in the circi were among the most ancient 
and most favourite Roman amusements, and the buildings dedi- 
cated to these sports were numerous, and nearly equal in magni- 
ficence to the amphitheatres. The Circus Maximus, which was first provided 
with permanent seats for the spectators as early as the time of Tarquinius 
Priscus,* was successively ^restored • and ornamented by the Republican 
Government in 327 and 174 n.c., and by Julius Cresar, Augustus, Claudius, 
Domitian. and Trajan.* 1 The result was a building which, in dimensions 
and magnificence, rivalled the Coliseum, but has, unfortunately, proved far 
less durable, scarcely a vestige of it now being left. From the scattered 
notices which can be picked up here and there, and from the representations 
given upon the medals of Trajan, struck in honour of the circensian games of 
his reign, we gather the following information as to the architectural arrange- 
ments of the Circus Maximus in the time of the Empire, when it was entirely 
constructed of stone. 7 The exterior consisted of a triple range of aroades, 
one above the other, supported on piers, with the usual ornamental half- 
columns added. These tiers of arcades were of the same pattern as those 
of the Coliseum, only on a much smaller scale. The inner sides of the two 
lower arcades supported the seats, which were arranged as in an amphitheatre ; 
and the upper arcade formed a covered gallery, somewhat similar in appear- 


1 See Lc Grand’s Antiquities of Nismcs ; Pclet, 

L’ ArophithtfAtrc de Nlmes ; and below, chap. ix. p. 1 1 9. 

* As at Sutri and Dorchester. See Stukelcy, Iter 

Curiotum, p. 166. 

* See Monum. Ancyr. ed. Zumpt. At the sea-fights 

exhibited by Julius Csesar there were 4,000 seamen 

and 1,000 marines engaged. Apptan, B.C. it. 102. 


* Suet. Dom. 5. 

* Livy, L 56 ; Dionys. Hi. 68. 

* Livy, viii. 20, xli. *7 ; Suet. Jul 39, Aug. 45, 
Claud, si ; Dom. 5 ; Dion Cass.IxWii.7 ; Plin.xxxvi. 
• 5 - 

T See Panvinius, De Lud. Circ. pp. 49, 50 ; Bum- 
coni, Descruione dei Circi, 
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ance to the gallery which runs round the uppermost part of the Coliseum. 
Shops and offices of various kinds occupied the vaults of the lowest 
arcade. At each end was a grand, gateway, and at each corner of the 
rectangular end (or oppidum), and at the extremities of the hemicycle of the 
rounded end, were towers, called moeniana, where persons of distinction had 
places assigned to them. The Emperor’s pavilion, a projecting portico, was 
on the left of the carceres, and so placed that he could give the signal for 
starting from it . 1 The magnificence of the whole building after the resto- 
rations of Trajan was much celebrated. Pliny especially notices the beauty 
of the long lateral arcades, which he says rivalled those of the great temples. 
We can well understand that the effect of the whole was probably superior to 
that of any of the Roman amphitheatres or theatres." The arcades gave a light 
and elegant ap|>earance to the exterior, and the monotony of their long lines 
was broken by the gates and towers which rose above them. The interior 
was also agreeably diversified by the podium with its gilt railings, the tiers 
of stone seats, and the upper gallery, rising one above the other.’ 

'Phe other circi of Rome were not equal in grandeur to the Circus 
Maximus. The Maxentian Circus, near the tomb ot C .reilia Metelia, on the 
Appian road, the plan of which can* still Ik* •asily traced, had no exterior 
colonnades, but a blank brick wall, pierced only here and there with doorways. 
There were onlv ten rows of seats, and the gallerv above them was narrow 
and low. 

The T heatre of Marcellas is the only Roman theatre of which the ruins are 
still left in Rome itself. Scarcely a vestige of the great theatres of 
Pompey and of Ikubti^ can be found : but Vitruvius has left so com- 
plete a description of the plan on which the Augustan theatres were built, that 
we k»v»w prct.!\ accurate!) what their architectural excellences and defects must 
have* l seen. In '.peaking of amphitheatres. I have already anticipated much 
which applies equally to theatres. The exterior of the Theatre of Marcellas 
is similar to that of the Coliseum, but the details are worked out in a much 
purer style: and though the same objection must be felt to the principle 
of exterior dec* -ration with half columns and entablatures, yet in the Theatre 
of Marcellas there- was probably no solid wall, as* in the Coliseum, forming 

• 

i I'Jcvjd^s the Circus M there wcfr in Konuj See AdawwV Sp-tbffO. 

the Circus {'laminins md ;h<* Ncronunus. Sw * fin Hrppcdrome ;tt twill try 

below, pp. 270, 295. 313 Omatantinc, th< s.imc m'hitrcturftl pwtfi 

* Win Panegr. Jf. A vjrr>rvvh,it MmiUr appear Vitic*. The l*mtf Mory wa* Until on pier# with 
ance to the exterior of tht * r-u , m presented by the arehe* between them* and the upper ikcomted with 
cr>ptoponicu« of Diodatan^ at Spabtro. columns See JPanviniu*, De Liwii* Ore* 
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the uppermost story, and the 'general appearance must therefore have been 
less heavy. The ground-plan of the Roman theatres differed from that of 
the Greek chiefly in the greater extent of the scena. This alteration was 
caused by the abolition of thd chorus as intermediate between the spectators 
and actors, and the division of the place assigned to them, the orchestra, 
between the spectators and the stage proper. Thus the stage was brought much 
nearer to the spectators. The Greek cavea was a segment of a circle greater 
than a semicircle. The Romans, with their peculiar fondness for the semicircle 
above alluded to, reduced their cavea to that form— an alteration also required 
by the necessity of making more room for scenic displays, as the drama became 
less and less simple in its accessories, and depended more upon gorgeous effect 
than real dramatic art. Of the provincial Roman theatres, the best preserved 
is that of A spend us, in Asia Minor, which shows not only the cavea, but the 
scena nearly entire. The theatre of Orange, in France, presents a complete 
scena, the outer wall of which is one of the grandest masses of Roman 
’ masonry extant, and free from the sham ornamental network of columns 
and entablatures so often found in such buildings . 1 

In domestic as well as in civil architecture, the Romans borrowed the most 
ornamental and luxurious parts of th;!ir houses, their peristylia, 
their triclinia u-ci, exedne, dia*ta*, sph.ensteria, pinacothecte, and w-,. 
bibliotheca-, from the Greeks. All these Greek names belong to " r<A '" c/u '* • 

. ° M/frur cf Ikt 

the unessential and extraneous apartments attached, ior the sake 
of recreation or pleasure, to the normal Roman house. In the 
primitive times ot Rome, the houses of the citizens consisted of one principal 
central room, the atrium, round which the other parts of the house were 
grouped. In the atrium all domestic transactions took place; the family 
hearth and the images of the Penates were there, meals were taken there, the 
mistress and her slaves worked there, the kitchen was there, the waxen masks 
of ancestors, the marriage-bed, and the money-chest of the paterfamilias stood 
there, visitors were received there, and it was in all respects the common room 
of the house. The name atrium is probably Etruscan , 2 and the primitive atria 
were such as Vitruvius describes under the name “cava-dium Tuscanicum,’' a large 
room, with a roof supported on four lx:ains, two placed across from wall to wall, 
and two others at right angles to them, so as to leave a square opening in the 
centre, towards which the roof sloped down on all four sides from the walls . 3 
The opening in the centre was possibly, in the earliest times, intended only 

1 At Vicenza there is a theatre called Tcatro Olim- * M iiller, Handbuch der Archaeologie dcr Kunst, S. 

pico built by Palladio (1580), after the rules of Vitru- 181 ; Varro, L. L. v. 161. 

vius, with the exception that it has an elliptical cavt-a. * Vitruv, vi. 3. 
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as a vent for the smoke; but as the atrium became enjarged. it took the fem 
of the impluvium. In the course of time, most of the domesttc acts ongmaBy 
performed in the common hall were transferred to separate rooms, and the 
atrium came to be used only for the reception of guests, for the symbolical 
marriage-bed, for the images of ancestors, and for the lying in state of the 
dead. The extension of the atrium naturally caused the introduction of 
columns to support the roof, which had been unnecessary in the narrow, old- 
fashioned atria . 1 A further enlargement of the house then took place, and the 
atrium was left as the reception-room for clients and visitors, while another 
similar but larger court was built beyond it for the use of the family and 
intimate friends or guests. This was the cava*dium. Both these courts are 
generally found in the houses at Pompeii, which were probably imitations of 
the ordinary houses of the metropolis, and not. as is sometimes supjx>sed, 
plannecf on Greek models . 2 * 4 We find the I’orrqxrian atria sometimes further 


enlarged by quadrangular recesses at the side furthest from the entrance, to 
which the term “ala*" used by Vitruvius probably applies . 5 The sjstce lie tween 
die atrium and cavaedium was filled up by a central square room, where it 
was customary to keep family records and documents ; this was called the 
tablinum : and on each side of it were passages ( fauces) forming the com- 
munication between the atrium and cavaxlium/ 

The cavaedium (Plin. >, or cavum tedium (Vitruv. and Yarro), was a 
repetition of the atrium on a larger scale. The most common methods of 
building it were those called by Vitruvius Tetrastvlon and Corinthium ; the 
former with four pillars-- one at each corner of the compluvium and the 
latter with rows of pillars supporting the timber of the roof . 4 The central 
opening had a lacus or cistern to receive the water from the roof, or a fountain 
and basin, with flower-licds or shrubs and statuettes/ The intervals between 
the columns were sometimes closed against cold winds, rain, or sun, by vela or 
by lx>ards which could lx; removed like shutters , 7 Thus the atrium and 
cavaedium, but ( socially the cava*dium, were the central points towards which 
the other parts of the house converged ; and into them the cubicula and culina 


1 Plm. Kp. v. 6, i y : Atrium ex more * eft rum,* 
Hor. 1 kL jib i , 46 wvidcndis postibus et novo 

sublime mu molUr atrium.*' One of these old atria 
is to be seen at Pwnj»*n, No. $7, Strada Stabwna. 

* T he Pompeian Hokm ' .ill have the lahhmim and 
fauces, which were ismtuUy Italian part* of the 
house. They also correspond with the ground-plans 
of the houses given on the Pianu Capitolina. 

* Vitruv. vi. 3, 4. 

4 The position of the Uhhmim is almost entirely 
conjectural and rests upon the arrangement of the 


Pompeian houses. The name tablinum is only men- 
tioned by Vitruvius, vi 3. $ ; Pcstws, p. 356 : Paul 
l>btc p 357 ; Plin xxxiv. f 7, as a muniment room 
next the atrium. 

* Besides these there were two other kind* of 
eavvrdia, the displuviatttm with the roof sloped out* 1 
wards, and the tcstinhnatum entirely covered with a 
lacunar. Vitruv. vi. 3. 

4 Hor, Ep. b ft*» 22 ; Od. tii. in, 5. 

7 Isodor, xix. 36; Ov, Met. x. 593 ; Hor, Sac it 

a* 5* 
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opened, and received light and air through the doorways. The chamber devoted 
to the Penates, after their removal from the atrium, was called the lararium, 
and was usually on the left of the atrium, near its entrance. 

So far, the Roman houses were national in construction and arrangement 
But as soon as it became fashionable at Rome to imitate Greek customs, 
and to borrow from the Greeks all the refinements and elegances of life, the 
great houses at Rome were enlarged by the addition of various rooms and 
courts. The most common of these was the peristylium, which is found in 
many of the Pompeian houses, and was probably attached to the houses of 
all wealthy persons at Rome. This was a court surrounded with colonnades 
on three sides, or sometimes on all four sides, and containing a flower-garden 
(viridarium) in the centre. It differed from the cavoedium only in having no 
dwelling-rooms round it, and in having rows of columns as an indispensable 
part. If any further enlargements of a house were desired, they could be added 
to the peristylium. The most common of these extra rooms were the triclinia, 
several of which were sometimes built to suit the different seasons of the 
year. Besides triclinia, other extensions of the Roman houses, such as 
•excdr®, which were semicircular projections or bays, furnished with seats 
for discussion or conversation ; airy saloons called ceci, opening upon 
gardens ; basilic®, or halls for business ; pinacothec®, and bibliothecae, were 
all borrowed from the Greeks. 

We have, unfortunately, not much to guide us in the endeavour to form 
an idea of the exterior appearance of the common houses in the 
streets of Rome. The interior arrangements of the Roman houses, o emat j e 
and the domestic life of the Romans, have become known, in minute arekiuciun 
detail, to us from the Pompeian excavations, and may be most 
vividly realized by a walk through the streets of the resuscitated 
city, and a study of the contents of the Museum at Naples; but we are 
left to construct, from a few scanty notices, as we best may, the ele- 
vations and decorative peculiarities of their exteriors. The houses at 
Pompeii were mostly small and mean, and of the simplest plan. Scarcely 
any of them had upper floors, with the exception of those placed on 
sloping ground, where the first floor formed a kind of receding higher 
terrace. The fear of earthquakes, and the facility with which extensions 
could be made on the ground-floor, probably prevented the Pompeians from 
building lofty houses. But in Rome, where a large population was closely 
compressed round the great centres of business and pleasure, — the fora 
and, the Imperial palaces, — it was necessary to raise the houses to a con- 
siderable height, to make the streets narrow, and to build projections into 
k 
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them . 1 Even after the great Neronian conflagration, when parts at least of 
ten out of the fourteen regions were burnt down,* the houses in Rome were 
probably far higher, and of a different construction from those of provincial 
towns, where no want of space was felt. 

Pliny expressly mentions the lofty height of the houses as one of the 
characteristics of Rome in his time; and the complaints of Juvenal as to 
their insecurity are well known . 3 Nero fixed the extreme height to which 
houses might lx; raised. But though the houses were still very lofty, the 
general asjxjct of the streets must have been very different before and after 
the Neronian restoration. Cicero, comparing the old state of Rome with 
that of Capua, says that Rome was situated on uneven ground, and that the 
dwellings of the inhabitants were hoisted up and almost suspended in the air 
that the streets were not of the best kind, while the alleys were execrably 
narrow, and that the metropolis could not bear comparison with her regularly 
built and wide-streeted neighbour Capua . 1 In Cicero’s time the evil was 
probably at the worst : we hear of Rutilius Rufus urging this subject on 
the consideration of Government ; and Augustus abated it consult rahly by 
his wise regulations forbidding houses to Ik* built more than seventy feet in 
height, and instituting a regular public service for enforcing this law, and 
taking supervision of the streets and buildings.* Trajan restricted the height 
of houses to sixty feet.'* 

The height of the houses in Rome must have had a considerable effect 
upon their exterior appearance, for it is plain that when the building was 
raised to a second or third story the rooms could no longer be lighted from 
the inner courts, but must have had windows looking out into the streets. 
Thus the tendency to make all the openings of the house; turn inwards, which 
appears so plainly at Pompeii, must at Rome have l>cen counteracted by. the 
necessary conditions of their sites. But here attention must be drawn to 
the difference which prevailed in this rcsjxxt between two great classes of 
private dwellings at Rome, the domus and the insula ; for while the domus 
was in all probability seldom more than one or two stories in height, the 
insula, on the other hand, must have had five or six stories ; and great in- 
equalities in the appearance of the streets must have been the consequence. 

1 The population was most dense in the fourth, p. 335. Aristides the rhetorician, at a later date, the 
eighth, and tenth regions. See I’rcllcr, Kcgioncn, Antonine era *a»d that if the houses now piled one 
p. 86 ; Vitro v u 8. * Tac. Ann. *v, 40. upon another in Rome were to be placed cm level , 

» Plin. iii. 5, | 66 : “ Quod si <jui* altiiudinrm tec* ground by the side of each other, they would reach 
torum addat, dignam profccto," &x Juv. iii. 190, to the Ionian Sea, covering the whole of Southern 
270; x. 17. * Italy. Aristid vol, i. p. 334, ed. Dtodorf, l8*j. 

* Cic. De Leg. Agr. ii, 35. 96. • Aur. Viet. F.pit. 13. See also (miter, loecrip. 

* Suet. Oct. 30, 89 ; Dion Las*. Iv. 8 ; Strabo, v. 1090, 19. 
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The small number of the domus in Rome in proportion to insulae 1 shows 

that the former were the houses of men of wealth and importance — the 

palazzi of ancient Rome, built according to the rules laid down by Vitruvius 
for houses covering a large space of ground — while the latter, inhabited by 

the middle and lower classes, and generally built upon a narrow site, were 

carried up to the extreme height allowed by law. Each insula contained a 
great number of separate suites of rooms, or single rooms having separate 
entrances, which were let as lodgings to families or individuals . 2 * These were 
called coenacula. 

An ordinance of the Twelve Tables fixed the space which must be left 
clear between each insula or domus at two feet and a half ; 8 but this enactment 
appears to have been completely neglected before the time of Nero, for we 
find that in his restoration of the city it was expressly laid down, as a new 
regulation, that each building should have separate walls and a space 
(ambitus) left open all round it . 4 * * * 

The insula- must, as Preller remarks, have been very much like the large hotels 
of modern times, with one or more courts ; and they sometimes occupied the 
whole of a block of buildings, bounded on all sides by streets, as in the case of 
the l.ouvrc Motel at Paris.'' A passage of Vitruvius well explains the mode 
of construction usual in the insula* : “ The laws of the land do not allow any 
house wall built on public ground (/’.<*. towards the street) to be more than one 
and a half feet in thickness, and the other walls, in order to save space, are always 
built of the same thickness. But unburnt brick walls less than two or three 
bricks thick (a Roman brick being one foot in length) will not bear more than 
one story. The immense size and crowded population of Rome, hotvever, 
make it necessary to have a vast number of habitations, and as the area is 
not .sufficient to contain them all on the ground-floor, the nature of the ease 
compels us to raise them in the air. And therefore lofty buildings supported 
on stone pillars, burnt brickwork, or ashlar, and furnished with numerous 
boarded floors, are made to supply the requisite number of separate 
apartments .” 4 


1 In the Catalogues of the Rcgtonarii j nsu j a .“ A- 

Preller, p. 86. See the description of a domus in 

Petron i us, 77. 

* Rooms at the bs*ck or top of a domus were also 

sometimes let. See Plaut. Trin. i. 1, 157; Livy, 

xxxiiL 14. Cras&us owed his great wealth partly to 

successful speculation in building a vast number of 
insula?: Plutarch, Cra&sus, 2. See OrelU, lnscr. 
4324; Martial, iv. 37. Juvenal complains of the 

high rents; Sat. iii. 166. But without insurance 


offices the risks were great See GelL xv. I, 2. 

* Paul. Diac. v. 16; Varro, L. L. v. 22. 

4 Tac. Ann, xv. 43, 

& The insula* were then called vici from their 
resemblance to a vicus, t\e, a group of houses sur- 
rounded on all sides by streets. Festus, p. 37?# 
Insula also means a set of rooms in an insula. 

* Vitruv. ii. 8, 17. One of the insulae* in Reg. 
ix., named Fclictts Insula, from the name of the 
owner, became proverbial for its enormous number 
of stories, Tertullian compares the Gnostic ideas of 

i 2 
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After the great fire at Rome all the new houses were, by Nero’s orders, 
constructed partly of peperino stone to resist fire, and had arcades built in 
front of all, from the top of which help might be afforded in case of fire. 1 
The front ground-floor under the arcades would be probably occupied with 
shops.. The interior of the insulae was very complicated, from the number of 
passages and staircases required to reach all the separate lodgings, and to 
arrange all the storehouses and offices of various kinds. *1 he building was 
under the charge of a dominus insula*, or insularius, an agent who accounted 
for the rents to the proprietor.- 

The passage of Vitruvius above quoted shows that the insula* were 
usually, in the time of Augustus, built of unbumt brick in the lower 
a burials anj parts, and of burnt bricks or stone in the upper, with timbered 
JZZL. floors. The Roman unbumt bricks (lateres) were of two kinds, 
either whole bricks one foot and a half in length and a foot wide, 
or half bricks half a foot wide and one inch in thickness. 4 In building a 
wall of the regulation thickness (a foot and a half), on one side a row of 
whole bricks was laid, and on the other a row of half bricks, and in the 
next layer a row of half bricks was laid upon the row of whole bricks, and 
a row of whole bricks upon the half bricks, so as to bind the wall together 
firmly by an interlacing structure. 4 Sometimes the bricks were laid in sloping 
rows diverging from a central line (herring-bone work, or opus spicatum, so 
called from its resemblance to the arrangement of the seeds in an ear of 
corn), and confined by stone edgings. I hese unbumt brick walls were 

always covered with stucco (tectorium or albnrium) made with great care, 
sometimes of jxiundcd marble chips, and were generally painted in Wight 
colours, as may W seen in the streets of Pompeii. When concrete (fart ura) 
was used for the core of the wall, it was sometimes cased with stones placed 
irregularly (opus incertum), 1 and was then always covered with stucco; or it 
was cased with small square stones arranged in a regular chess-board pattern 
(opus reticulatum), in which case stucco was not always used. Walls of 
unbumt brick were ako sometimes cased w ith opus reticulatum, and occasionally 


different auj'e*. in heaven to thin building: "In- 
sutain Feticuiie credas lanta tabulate erek»rum * 
Adv. Val. chap. vii. 

* Tac. Ann jv. 43. These arcade* were similar 
to those of Padua, Hologn.t. and other Italian towns, 

* See numerous names ni insular in Prellcr, p. 92. 
The following notice of the lodgings m an insula 
to be let, found at Pompeii, t\ intc resting; " Insula 
Arriana Polliana Gn. Alitii Ntgidii Mat loeantor 
ex id. Jui. primis Le. proximo; tafrema? (under 


the arradcO i urn prrguli* *u»* ct csmarula npiettria 
such as a kniglu might live in; el < tom us. Con- 

ductor cfmvcniio primttm Gn. Al. Nig. Mat 
Orrlli, lose 4324* 433 ** 2 Hcc Vitruv. it. 3, 

4 Wmckdmann. Arch de* Ancicns, OKum*, vot. ii. 
V- 545 K oman brick* were sometime* of a much 
larger fixe. Those used m vaulting were generally 
wedge-shaped. 

• It it doubtful whether the term * opu* tneertum ** 
include* a»hlar*work« 
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brick and concrete were mixed' in alternate layers and cased . with stucco or 
opus reticulatum or incertum. The larger houses and public buildings 
were built with solid walls of squared stones, reaching completely across 
the whole breadth of the wall, and laid in equally-sized courses (opus 
isodomum), or in unequally-sized courses (opus pseudis'odomum). 

The principal entrance of a dbmus stood a little back from the line of 
the street in a recess (vestibulum), the two projecting sides of 
which were frequently occupied by shops opening into the street . 1 Ejcte ^ s f. th * 
These vestibules were of various depths. At Pompeii they are vetHMe. 
generally very small, but in some of the large houses at Rome 
the vestibule was ornamented with trophies which would require a con- 
siderable space.* They were occasionally ornamented with pilasters or a 
portico of Greek construction. In the case of Nero’s Golden House the 
vestibule must have been a splendid court surrounded with arcades and 
ornamented by the huge colossal statue of the emperor.* The threshold 
and lintel (limen inferius and superius) and the doorposts (antepagmenta) 
were of wood or stone, according to the wealth of the owner. There were 
frequently inscriptions or signs over the door, marking the house as in 
mediaeval times.* and sometimes a parrot taught to say “Salve” or “ Xalpc" was 
hung up in a cage/ Doorbells do not seem to have been usual, though bells 
were sometimes employed for giving signals of other kinds; but there were 
always knockers of metal to the doors, at which every one except inmates of 
the house were exacted to knock . 8 As carriages were not used commonly 
in the streets before the third century , 7 few of the principal house entrances 
were large enough to admit them, but they were of course wide enough to 
admit the sedans of considerable size in which Romans often went out into the 
town. There were generally side and back doors of smaller size, without 
vestibules, leading into the side streets. 

The ground-floors both of the domus and insulae were, as has been stated, 
usually occupied by shops, and therefore rooms on the ground-floor had 


' Cell. xvi. 5 : “ Vestibulum non est in ipsis jedibus, 
sed locus ante januam domus vacuus.” &c. Becker 
derives vestibulum from tv , apart, and stnbulum, a 
place to stand in apart from the house ; as prostibu- 
!um , vecors, vesitnus. 

* As rostra, Cic. Phil, it 28 : statues, Ain. ii. 504, 
vii. 177 ; Juv. vii. 125. 

* Suet. Nero, 31. Sec below, p. 165. Vitruvius 
speaks of “ vcstibula regalia.” 

* As “ ad malum punicum ; ad capita bubula,” &c. 
Suet. Dom. 1, Oct 5. 

* Petron. a8 ; Mart. vii. 87, xiv. 76 j Pers. Prol. 8. 

* Plautus, Most ii. 2, 14 ; Cist iii. 18, &c., &c. 


But Seneca. I)e Ira, iii. 35, mentions a doorbell The 
doors at Rome generally opened inwards (Dionys. 
v. 39', contrary to the Greek fashion, as shown in the 
comedies taken from the Greek. Plaut Bacch. it 
2, 56 : “ Sed foris concrepuit nostra quinam exit 
foras ? " It was the custom in Greece to knock before 
going out in order that any one passing might 
avoid being struck by the door opening outwards. 
But in later times many doors at Rome also opened 
outwards. See Pandect, lib. viii. tit 2. 

7 See Friedlandcr, Sittengesch. Roms, S. 52 ; 
Amm. Marcel), xiv. 6. 
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doors opening on the inner courtyard and had no windows. In the lofty courts 
of the insula;, where the ground-floor rooms would naturally be 
very dark, they were probably used as storerooms and offices. 
The rooms on the upper floors opened by windows on the street, which 
were often provided with balconies or projections supported on brackets and 
called mceniana, pergulce, or podia . 1 These balconies must have improved the 
exterior appearance of the houses very much by breaking the flat surface of 
the wall. From them shows in the streets were surveyed and speeches 
sometimes delivered.* Martial gives a lively picture of the spectators on the 
line of the Kmi>eror Trajan’s entry into Rome: — 

•* Quant lo crit ille dies quo campus, et arbor, ct" omnia 
Lucebit Lutia culta fenestra nuni. 

Quamlo mora* dulces, long usque a Ca**are pulvis, 

Totaque Fbminia Roma vitiemla via.”* 

The windows were closed with lattice- work or plates of talc, or sometimes 

with *das>s, to keen out the cold and wind, and had folding shutters.* The 
* £» 1 

roofs of the houses in Rome were sometimes gabled (pectcnatu) exactly 
like miKlern houses, and it is a mistake to suppose that only temples 
had gables, and that the streets of Rome showed a succession of flat roofs. 
Some of the pictures of houses in the l\un|H:ian house decorations show 
gabled roofs, and Cicero, writing to his brother, speaks of the 
roof < »f a house as having more than one gable/ The regular 
triangular jjediment, however, was }>ecu!i tr to the temples of the gods, the 
palaces of the Caesars, ami some of the other public buildings. The eaves 
sometimes projected considerably over the street, and enactments were passed 
limiting their size/' Domed roofs and quadrilateral roofs were sometimes 
built, but naturally these were for the most part confined to small angular 
or circular edifices, such as the Temple of the Penates in the Forum, or the 


? X JXwW rJAtr I term 
dnm, vti. 12 

* Livy, i. 41, Tanaquit .nSJrcsirt the populace from 

a window. V'uruv t \. n, speak* of a view from a 
window *r« * ». ommou ht>u sj'-v. Livv, xxiv, 21 : w Par* 
teetts fcnest risque jirosjn- See also Juv. hi. 

270; Vtj ^ 7, 15 ;.uui t 'Umlum, Ik VL Con*. Hon. 

544 : * Quantum ham 1 tuyere tectrs una replct 
turbo: factrs, undarc vi*w ■* iuu. vtm, alias effiitgerc 
mambas axL .*/ 7 

* Mart- x. 6. 

1 The subject of glass window* in ancient houses 
is fully discussed in li in, (ieich. tier fkutk. hi. i f Ikt- 
kge C. He thinks that the e\;in vsion * vpecularia * 
denotes glass windows and *. specular** vitra. 


in txg. ad Caium, § 45, probably means 

glass ; in which case the palace erf CahguU had glass 
window*. In the public baths at L mipeit a bronre 
casement with panes of glass was found Maiois, 
RaL dc rwaur. vun p 77. Sec Win, N. H, fc**v«. 4$; 
Kp. i». 17,4 Sen. Lp 90 : Mart, v in. 14; Ov, Font* 
tit. 3, 5 ; Amor 1 5, 3 Hot Od, 1 25, 1. 

* Fe-stti*, p. 213 ;*Ci c. Q F iii j, 4 Trie horns, in 
Star Sdv. 1. 3, 57, and Him, Aug. I “cm:. Nig. 1 a f pro- 
bably means a house of three stories in height, fit the 
tenth century, trichoru* ** tridmium. See Gregormr, 
Gtsch. der Sudt Rom. vol> iii. p, J63. 

* Digest, i*. 3, $ f | 6. The term used for eavtf 
was »uggnmd>e. Vitrov. k 21 i 1 $ Schft)* 
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so-called Temple of Vesta on the river-bank. The “ cavaedium testudinatum ” 
of Vitruvius was roofed in this way . 1 Flat roofs were the most frequent in 
the Roman domus, the other kinds being more adapted to the insulae. Upon 
the top of their flat roofs gardens were constructed, and filled with flowers 
and fruit-trees, and seats were made for basking in the winter sun . 2 The 
usual outer covering of the roofs when flat was of stone, stucco, or metal. 
For sloping roofs, thatch or shingles, tiles, slates, or metal plates were 
used. Fliny states that, until the time of the war with Pyrrhus, all 
Rome was roofed with shingles . 3 The common' form of dwelling-house in 
those times was probably the primitive hut (tugurium), or at best the old 
Tuscan form of the atrium, a small court with a square impluvium supported 
by four beams. The Roman tiles were of two kinds, flat tiles and smaller 
curved tiles. The flat tiles had raised rims at the sides, except at the 
upper end, which was pushed under the tile next above on the roof. The 
small curved tiles were then laid over the joined edges of the lower ones, 
and formed a complete protection for the joints/ 

To say that the dwelling-houses of Rome presented in general an irregular 
appearance is no doubt correct;' but when their architectural pretensions 
are condemned as inferior to those of Vnodem houses, it may be questioned 
whether such an opinion has not been too much influenced by the aspect of 
the Pompeian houses. It has been shown that contrasts were drawn by 
Roman writers between the metropolis and the provincial towns, especially 
with reference to the size and height of the houses; and in the crowded 
parts of Rome, and along the principal thoroughfares leading to the great 
roads, as the Via Lata and the Alta Semita, which seem to correspond 
to the modern Corso and Via della Porta Pia, nearly all the dwelling- 
houses were probably lofty, well built, and furnished in the upper stories 
with handsome windows and balconies, and with porticoes or arcades pro- 
jecting over shops on the ground-floor. 

At the same time, on account of the hilly nature of the site and the 
interruption of the lines of the streets by the great fora and public buildings, 
but few long wide streets could have existed in ancient Rome, There was 
apparently a constant necessity for edicts providing against the excessive 
crowding and blocking up of the streets by vehicles. Carriages or carts, 

> Vitruv. vi. 3. The space between these raised * Plin. xvi. 10, § 36. 
roofs and the ceiling was sometimes used as a hiding- 4 Tcgulae and imbrices. Plautus, Mil. Glor. ii. 6 , 
place. See Tac. Ann. iv. 69. 34 : “ Confregisti imbrices et tcgulas Mostcll. i. 

* These places at the tops of the houses were some- a, 25. 
times called solaria, an expression which was also * Cf. Rein in Pecker’s Callus, ii. p. 371. 
applied to balconies. Seneca, Ep. xx. 5 (1 aa). 
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with few exceptions, were not allowed to pass during the first ten hours of 
the day, and a clearance of the projecting mceniana and the stalls of all 
tradesmen and hucksters had to be made periodically. 1 Martial complains 
bitterly of the noises at night, from the traffic in the streets, which would 
not allow him to sleep, and praises Domitian for having cleared the barbers’, 
cooks’, butchers’, and winesellers’ stalls away, and made it at length possible 
to pass freely along the streets. 2 * 4 

It has been remarked that, with all the Roman passion for Greek forms 

Roman of architecture, yet the names of the architects employed at 


archiliits. 


Rome which have come down to us are mainly Roman, 5 * and 


that even before the time when the first Greek architect, Hermodorus of 


Salamis, is mentioned as employed at Rome, we find a Roman, Cossutius, 
engaged in the erection of the great Temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens in 
the reign of Antioch us Epiphanes/ 

The architect of the famous Temple of Honour and Virtue, dedicated by 
Marius, was a Roman, C. Mutius; and Cicero employed a Roman architect 
in the erection of the chajnd in memory of his daughter Tullia. Vitruvius 
praises three books on architecture written by the Romans Fufitius, Varro, and 
Publius Septimius/ Under Augustus' Insides Vitruvius himself, who was an 
Italian by birth but a Greek by education, we find o nly Valerius of Ostia 
mentioned as employed in architectural works, and a freedman, L. Cocceius.* 
Again, in Nero’s time, the great architects Severus and Ceier have Roman 
name*; and Rabinius. the architect of Domitian, appears to have been a 
Roman. 7 A Greek artist, Apollodorus, first comes into prominent notice 
in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, but it is probable that a Roman. 
Frontinus. was also largely patronized by these emperors. 

But in the Imj/erial times a perfect army of architects and builders must 
have been kept up in order to execute new works or keep the old buildings 
in repair. It is said that 700 architects were employed by Nero and Trajan 
for the sole purpose of attending to the supply of water for the city/ The 
whole number engaged in different jarts of the world under these emperors 
must therefore have numbered many thousands. We find the governor of 


1 Amm. Marcel!. xxvii. q . 10 : ** Mceniana sustuht 
omnia, fahricari Karrur pc on s quoqttc vet ita legibus' 

* Martial, vii. 6i t xu. 57 

* Hirt, Ge&ch. der Haukurm, it. p. 257; Ampere, 
Hist. Rom. k Rome, voL tv, p, 77, 

4 Vieuv. iii. 2, 5 ; vn. ur*f. t 15. Cains and 

Marcias Stallius »ot also employed at Athens. 

Vitruv. v. 9, 1. 


' Vitruv. loc. cit ; Cic. Ad Att. ui. 17, xiii. 39. 
Three architects mentioned by Cicero, Cyrus, Chry- 
stppus, and Conimbus, have Creek names, but wane 
possibly slaves. Pro ; Mil. 17 ; Ad Att. xiv. > 

* Plia xxxvi. 34, f ». ? Mart. vti. 55, x. 71. 

• Diet. Antiq s. v. Aqwrductus. Under Aurclian 
the arehiicet* received regular salaries (ram the State: 
Hist. Aug, Aur. ^5. 
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N icomedia asking for an architect from' Rome to construct a serviceable 
aqueduct for the city, as two previous ^attempts, possibly by local architem, 
had not succeeded. 1 Hadrian, it is well known, was his own architect 
in many cases, and prided himself upon having designed the great Temple 
of Venus and Rome; but he also employed vast numbers of architects to 
assist in his minor works.® 

Several names of ancient architects have been found at Terracina, Pozzuoli, 
in Spain, and at Bonn, all of which are Roman; and the probable reasons 
for the employment of Romans 4n preference t'o Greeks are not difficult to 
assign. 8 The Roman Emperors sought, above all things, durability and 
colossal size in their architectural works. While therefore Greek sculptors 
would doubtless be preferred for the decorative parts of the building, the 
designing of the whole on a large scale, and the strength of the construction, 
would be best entrusted to a Roman, who might well be more an engineer 
than an architect.* In the raising of huge stones, and the construction of 
enormous arches, the Romans had more practical talent and skill than the 
Greeks ; and as these were principal matters in their huge buildings, it does 
not seem strange that Roman architects were more frequently employed than 
Greek. The profession of an architect at Rome was considered 'inferior to 
that of a military engineer, a natural result of the supremacy of the military 
and political elements in the Roman national character. 

The architect about whom we know most, Vitruvius, was really a military 
engineer, and had served in that capacity during a great part of his life. 
He would have so remained, or at least would not have published 

Vitruvius, 

his scientific views on architecture, had he not seen that Augustus 
was something more than a mere hard, practical statesman, and possessed 
great refinement of taste, and a desire to introduce into Rome a love for 
the beautiful in art 4 Vitruvius’s chief object was to perpetuate the great 
principle of purity and simplicity in design and elegance in proportion laid 
down by the great Greek master, and to counteract the vulgar 'taste for 
coarse and overladen decoration, which he saw prevailing at Rome. While 
we sympathize with Vitruvius in his dislike of the Roman fondness for accu- 
mulation of unmeaning ornament, and with his protests against their neglect 
of constructive truth, we cannot help regretting that he failed to see wherein. 

• , 

1 Plin. Ep. x. 46, 47. 3 Ampere, Hist, p, 79. 

1 Dion Cassius, Ixix, 3, 4. Aur. Viet, Kpit. 14: 4 Vitruv. h praef. : * Ad cxitum vitae . . . . hacctibi 

H Namque ad specimen legionum miliUrium, fabros, scribcre ccepi * . * . te non solum dc vita communi 
* perpendicuiatorcs, architects, genusque cunctum ex* curam habere, sed etiam do opportunitate publi- 
truendorum mocnium seu decorandorum in cohortes corum adifici crura ut Majcstas imperii publicorum 
cemuriaverat,” , # * axhficiorum egregias habertt auctorit&tes.* 

/ 
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the real strength of Roman architecture consisted, and in what direction its 
true development lay. and that he encouraged instead that slavish imitation 
of the Greeks, .which was as fatal to the growth of genuine Roman 
architecture as it was to the development of a really national Roman 
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literature. The horizontal lines of Greek architecture, and the necessarily 
narrow areas of their buildings, were never brought into living union with 
the peculiarly Roman method of construction by the arch. We can derive 
much pleasure, it is true, from the Ronvano-Greek buildings ; but we fed 
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that they are not a real embodiment of Roman ideas, but a composite mass 
of heterogeneous elements, which no skill can reduce successfully into, a 
harmonious whole. 

The same mixed character belongs to their literature, in which their real 
natural characteristics, their deep and practical views of human nature, their 
political and military genius, are everywhere overlaid and dressed up with 
Grecian art, and forced into Grecian forms. Just as a native Roman style of 
architecture was never developed by the Romans themselves, but in their 
arched structures they left t® succeeding ages the rudiments of the grandest 
and most perfectly expressive of all styles of architecture, so in the same way 
the intense interest in human life, and the moral and practical spirit which 
pervaded their literature, and formed its support, has, like the hidden arches 
of their buildings, proved the framework upon which some of the noblest 
creations* of modern intellect have been reared. 

The Romans were the greatest builders that the world has ever seen ; 
but they never succeeded in developing any system of decorative architecture. 
They were an arch-building but not an architectural nation. They 
planted in the West and the East, in the remotest part of Britain 
and the deserts of Petra and Palmyra/ imperishable monuments of rather than 
their engineering and masonic skill; but in all their attempts to 
create ornamental structures they failed to produce anything more than 
gigantic or grotesque imitations of Greek art. From an aesthetical point of 
view, therefore, the study of their buildings is barren. They did not possess 
an eye for fine proportion of outline, or symmetrical and harmonious com- 
bination of details. A certain vulgar love of gorgeous and costly ornament, 
and an incapacity for appreciating the beauty of simplicity and purity, 
pervade all their most elaborate buildings. But as historical monuments, 
illustrative of the peculiar genius and character of the Romans, the study of 
Roman structures is most important and valuable. We see embodied in 
them that indomitable energy and strength of purpose which bridged the 
valleys and tunnelled through the hills; that conviction of the grandeur of 
their empire and destiny which could not lie satisfied with anything short 
of the colossal and imperishable ; that .strong practical utilitarianism which 
constantly sought means to improve the conditions of human life, and 
render the earth a more convenient habitation for man, and at the same 
time that intense passion for fierce excitement and luxurious enjoyment, 
which made them lavish untold wealth in the construction of stupendous 
amphitheatres and thermte. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS 
IN ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA. 


753 • 

7*5 39 

673 81 

641 ii.? 

6l6 IjS 

578 176 

534 , «o 


I — RKGAL PERIOD. 

Roma Quad rata. Temple of Jupiter Stator. • « 

Regia and Temple of Vesta. Capitolium Vetuv. Temple of Quirinus. Temple 
of Janus. Argean Chapels. 

Temple of Tellus. Tigillum Sororium. 

Ostia founded. Fossa Quiritium. 

Temple of Jupiter Capitoiinus. Cloaca Maxima. Circus Maximus begun by 
Tarquinius Priscus. 

Walls of .Servius. Regions of Servius. Temple of Diana on the Aventine. 

Temples of Fortuna and Mater Matuta. 

Temple of Jupiter Capitoiinus and Cloaca Maxima finished by Tarquinius 
Superbus. 


507 

*47 

497 

*57 

495 

' *59 

493 

261 

484 

270 

4*9 

3*5 

399 : 

353 

39 « ■ 


367 i 

, 387 

344 1 

' 4 TO 

338 

4‘6 

3** 

i 44* 

306 

408 

3<>5 

; 449 

30a 

i 

298 

f 456 

294 

460 


II.— PERIOD OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Capitoiine Temple consecrated. 

Temple of Saturn. 

Temple oT Mcrcurius in the Circus. 

Temple of Ceres, IjIkt, and Iabera. 

Temple of Castor in the Forum. 

Temple ol Apollo in the Campus Martins. 

Temple of Mater Matuta restored. 

Temple of Juno Regina on the Aventine. 

temple of Concord on the Clivus Capitoiinus vowed. 

t emple of Juno Moncta in the Arx. 

Rostra. * 

Vu Appia. Aqua Appia. 

Equestrian Statue of Tretnulu* in the Forum. 

Temple of Concord consecrated. 

Temple of Solus. 

Temple of liellona. Capitoline Wolf and Twins cast 
Temples of Jupiter Stator (Regulus), of Quirinus, and of For* Fortuna 
iCarvilius). See p. 288. 
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a.c. , 

A-V.C. 


*94 

460 

Via Appia paved as far as Bovitte. 

991 

463 

| Temple of /Bsculapius on the island of*the Tiber. 

979 

482 

| Aqueduct of the Anio Vetus .built 

9<5 o 

494 

Columna Rostrata of Duilius. 

*59 

495 

Temple of Tempestas. 

990 

534 

, Circus Flaminius and Via Flaminia. 

9l8 

536 

Temple of Concord in the Ant. 

**5 

539 

Temple of Venus Erycina in the Capitol. 

212 

54* 

Repair of the Walls of Rome. 

20 $ 

549 

Temple of Honour and Virtue. 

*95 

559 

Triumphal Arches of Sterlinius. 

•93 

561 

Emporium built 

*9* 

5 6 3 

Temple of Magna Mater. 

190 ; 

564 

Arch of Scipio Africanus. 

is? : 

567 

Temple of Hercules Musagetes. 

184 

570 

Basilica Porcia. Cloacae enlarged and repaired. 

181 

573 

Temple of Venus at the Porta Collina. 

•79 

575 

Basilica Fulvia. Temples of Juno Regina and Diana in the Circus Flaminius. 
Theatre of .Emilius Lepi^us. Macellum Magnum. Streets of Rome first 
paved. 

169 

585 

Basilica Scmpronia. 

167 

S»7 

Porticus Octavii. 

148 

606 1 

Temples of Jupiter and Juno built by Metellus in the Circus Flaminius. 

144 

6 lO 

Marcian Aqueduct built. • 

•43 

6 l 2 

Pons Palatinus. 

•3* 

622 ; 

Temple of Mars in the Circus Flaminius. 

>35 

629 

Tepulan Aqueduct built 

tit 

6 33 

Basilica Opimia. 

120 

6 34 

Arch of Fabius. 

109 

6 45 i 

Milvian Bridge built. 

108 

646 ! 

Porticus Minucia built 

8 l 

673 ! 

Capitoline Temple rebuilt 

69 

685 , 

Capitoline Temple reconsecrated. 

62 

692 

Fabrician fridge built 

58 

696 

Theatre of Scaurus built. 

55 

699 | 

Theatre of Pompey and Temple of Venus Victrix built 

5o 

704 

Basilica Paulli (.Emilia). 

46 

708 ! 

“Forum of Julius Gesar. Temple of Venus Genetrix. 

Basilica Julia. Naumachia in the Campus Martius. 

4* 

7** 

Temple of Julius Caesar in the Forum decreed. Rostra Julia and ’Curia 
Julia. Temple of Mars Ultor vowed. 

36 ] 

718 | 

Temple of Palatine Apollo. 

33 

7*1 | 

Julian Aqueduct and Agrippa’s' great public works. 
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30 

1 7*4 

2 9 

f 7*5 

28 

| 7*6 

27 

| 7*7 

26 

! 7*8 

20 

I 784 | 

*9 

j 735 | 

16 

! 738 : 

*4 

j 740 : 

J 3 

J 74 i j 

1 1 

I 743 f 

10 

744 

A t> 

! acc ; 

6 

| 759 

10 

763 . 

12 

765 , 

16 

767 

*3 , 

776 ! 

*7 j 

7 S 0 i 

39 | 

792 i 

52 

so 3 - 

55 ! 

80 S 

62 i 

8*5 

64 ; 

817 


65 81 £ 


IIL— IMPERIAL PERIOD. THE CvKSARS. 

Amphitheatre of Statihus. 

Mausoleum of Augustus begun. 

Eighty-two Temples restored. (See Monumentum Ancyranum.) 
Pantheon of Agrippa, 

Septa Julia. Temple of Jupiter Tonans. 

Temple of Mars Ultor on the Capitol. 

Aqueduct of Aqua Virgo built 
Temple of Quirinus on the QuirinaL 
Temple of Saturn rebuilt 
Theatre of lialbus built 
Theatre of Marcellus built 

Egyptian Obelisks erected in the Circus and Campus. 

Temple of Castor in the Forum rebuilt by Tiberius. 

Arch of Dolalkdla. 

Porticus of the Basilica Julia built 
Arch of Tiberius on the Clivus Capitotinus. 

Castra Pretoria built Basilica Emilia restored 
Temple of Augustus built 

Palace of Caligula and bridge from the Ralatinc to the Capitol. 
Ciaudian Aqueduct and Aqueduct of the Anio Sovu*. 

Circus XcronianuA. 

Thermae Neronianx. Dorous Transitoru. 

Xeronian Fire. 

Golden House of Xero built 


70 , 823 

7 t SL ’4 

} «34 

82 ; 835 * 

94 i &47 


96 ' 849 

1 1 1 : 864 

1 1 3 866 

n6 869 

119 872 

130 ; 883 

137 h 9 o 

138 89. 
mi j* 894 
,s 3 | 936 


IV.— THK FLAVIAN' ERA. 

Capitoline Temple rebuilt. 

Fomin Pacts built. 

< oli'cum and Thermae of Titus ojienol 

Capitoline Temple again rebuilt Arch of Titus on the Velia butiu 
Forum Transitorium or Palladium Ixrgun by I totnilian. Tcmjile of lets and 
•Scrapis built 

V.— THF. ANTONINE ERA- 

Meta Sudan* erected. 

Aqueduct of Trajan built (from the l-ago Braiciano). 
forum and Column of Trajan built. 

TbeTUMi of Trajan built. Triumphal Arch of Trajan erected m his Forum 
Temple of Trajan. Basilica N'ejituni built by Hadrian. 

T-mp!e of Venn* and Rome, dilian Bridge. Mausoleum of Hadrian begun. 

Hadrian's Tiburtine Villa built 

Temple of Hadrian built • 

Pillar of Antoninus Pius erected. Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. 

Column of Marcus Aurelius in the Campus (Antonine Column). 

'I hemuc of Commodus built 
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l 1066 
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357 
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379 
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VI. — THE LATER EMPERORS. 

Thermae of Severus. 

Pantheon and Porticus Octaviae restored by Severus. 

Arch of Septimius Severus in the Forum Romanum. Arch of the Goldsmiths 
ih the Forum Boarium. 

Therms; of Caracalla. 

Thermae of Alexander Severus. 

Villa Suburbans of the Gordians built (Tor de’ Schiavi). 

Thermae of Decius built. 

Arch of Gallienus and Cornelia Salonina 6n the Esquiline (?) 

The Walls of Aurelian begun. , 

Temple of theJSun built by Aurelian. 

The Walls of Aurelian finished. 

Thermae of Diocletian. Aqua Jovia, a branch of the Marcia, built. 

VII. — CONSTANTIN IAN ERA. 

Circus of Romulus built by Maxentius. 

Destruction of Praetorian Camp by Constantine. Basilica of Constantine. 
Thermx* of Constantine. 

Arch of Constantine. 

Egyptian Obelisk placed in the Circus Maximus by Constantine. 

Arches of Gratian, Valentiniah, and Theodosius. 


VIII— THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS. 

Honorius repairs the Aurelian walls and fortifications of Rome. 

Triumphal Arches of Arcadius, Honorius, and Theodosius. 

Rome taken by Alaric. 

Rome taken by Genseric. 

Rome taken by Ricimer. 

Theodoric presenes and repairs the monuments, walls, and aqueducts. 

Rome besieged by Vitiges. 

Rome ravaged by Totila. 

Narses restores the l'onte Salaro. 

The Lombards commit outrages in the neighbourhood of Rome. 

The Column of Phocas erected in the Forum. 

Constans II. carries away the bronze statues and decorations from Rome. 
Siege of Rome by Astulf. 

Ostia restored by Gregory IV. (Gtegoriopolis). 

The Saracens plunder the neighbourhood of Rome. 

The Leonine Suburb built by l.eo IV. 

The Saracens defeated at Garigliano. 

Rome plundered by Robert Guiscanl. 

The Mausoleum of Augustus destroyed in the war between the Pope and 
the Emperor. 

Tremendous earthquake at .Rome, by which many ancient buildings are 
destroyed. # • 




ROME AND THE GAMPAGNA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SITE OF ROME. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE SITE t*F ROME — (VENERA 1. DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPAGNA — COURSE OF THE RIVER 
THROUGH ROME -Till HIKES (>F ROME -t.ENKKAL VIEW OK ROME THE VALLEYS OF ROME — THE SITUATION 
OF ROME NoT Al> WITH I OR THE METROPOLIS o) A LARGE EMPIRE, WHETHER COMMERCIALLY, OR IN 
KEM'EC T <>E ( MM M l — KI T KAVoUKVlU.K TO A LtMITLD tRADING COMMUNITY COMBINED WITH A LARGE 
AORU'l.l/lCkW C|, Vsn — HEAT TV OF T HE MEWS FROM ROM F. — THE GENERAL FORM OF THE GROUND REMAINS 
THE SAMI. AS IN I UK I. VRl.lEsF TIME* 


Ktujcu ti)* P&ni}¥ iv r/rw<m ou vfM% aXp«uv n&Wov i) i rpts tUaytyr iwtrritiloit. Otir* ydp rb ttcupoi o&r* 

X&pcw uitcutw fx*** m)* Ccnj iroAo wpoaxpapj*. — Strabo, !*>ok v. p. 229. 

M HchoUle what wreaKe, what mine, ami what wast. 

And how that she which with her mi^htic powre 
Tamed all the world, hath tamed herselfe at last ; 

The pray of Time, which all things doth devoure.” 

The R nines of Rome, by BELLA V. 


R OME has no very striking advantages of situation. Her rise to be the metropolis 
of the world was but little aided by local strength or opportunities, and her fall 
was certainly hastened by the want of those facilities for communication by sea which 
the situation of their city denied to the Romans. Strabo distinctly states 
his opinion that the site was chosen more by necessity than on account of a/ tkt tUt >?/ 

its suitability. For, he adds, there is no great strength in the position, 

and the surrounding country is not such as to be convenient for a large city . 1 And 
Strabo's opinion is said to have been endorsed by some of the ablest men Rome ever 
produced. Julius Caesar, according to Suetonius, entertained the design of removing 
Rome to Alexandria or to the coast of Asia Minor,* and something of the same kind 

» Strabo, book v. p. 229. One tradition about Palat i ne, or four miles lower down the river. Niebuhr, 
the foundation of Rome relates that it was debated Rom. Hist, vol. i. p. 223. 

whether the settlement should be placed on the * Suet. Jul. 79 ; Lucan, ix. 998. 
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The Site of Rome. 

seems to have been rumoured in the time of Augustus.* Religious prejudices were, 
however, too strong to allow the desertion of the old site, connected as it was with so 
many legends of the Gods, or to venture to provoke the avenging wrath of Juno a 
second time . 1 Several of the later Emperors seem to have felt a wish to remove the 
seat of empire to a more convenient site. Diocletian and Maximian lived mostly at 
Milan, Nicomedia, Carthage, or Antioch, and would gladly, had the popular feeling 
permitted, have transferred the seat of government to one of those cities . 3 


VALLEY OF THE TIBER WHERE I HE FLAM IN (AN ROAI> CROSSES IT AT THE FORTY-SECOND MII.Kvf < *\E FROM k"MI 

N'EAJt OCRKTI.KM (OTKICOLt). 



At length Constantine found himself powerful enough to establish a new capital in 
a more commanding, healthy, and fertile site. His opponents could no longer, as 
Camillus and Horace had done, appeal to the religious sanctity of the site of Rome . 1 
The superiority in beauty, security, and accessibility of Constantinople over Rome might 
be thought sufficient to have perpetuated this change. But sentiment proved stronger than 
expediency, and Rome has preserved a strange vitality as a capital city notwithstanding 
tile attempts of her own sons to dethrone her. 

41 Hor. Od. iii. 3 ; Merivale, vol ii. p. 483, note. * Aur. Viet. Dc Csesaribus, cap. xxxix. 4$ ; Aunon. 

* vEn. i. 36: “Juno sternum servans sub pectore De clar. Urb. v. 10. 
volnus.” 4 Gibbon, chap. xvii. ; Livv, v. 51. 





• The Site of Rouge. t $ 

The group of hills on which ancient Rome was built, and over part of which modem 
Rome extends, lies nearly in the centre of a broad tract (Latium) of undulating country, 
shut in on the north by low ranges of hills, on the east by the mighty wall General dam p- 
of the Sabine Apennines, on the south by the Alban hills, and on the west tion of the 

by the Mediterranean Sea. The distance of the city from each of these Campagna. 

is from fifteen to twenty miles. Into this enclosed plain there are four entrances, 
through which roads may be carried, corresponding pretty nearly to the four points of 
the compass. The valley of the Tiber, along which the railroad to Ancona is now 
carried, leads to the north. Access to the east is afforded by the opening between the 
Sabine Apennines and the Alban hills, commanded by the isolated hill of Praeneste. To 
the south, the Appian Road and the modern railroad to Naples pass between the Alban 
hills and the sea through the damp lowlands of the Pomptinc marshes ; and to the west 
the railroad to Civita Vecchia is carried between the hills of Cervetri (Caere) and the sea. 
These are the four grand lines of communication between Latium and the rest of the 
peninsula of Italy. 

The general character of the country within a radius of ten miles around Rome may 
be described by the term hillocky, as it consists of numerous small isolated and steep 
hills, intersected by ravines. Through the centre of this tract the river Tiber flows in a 
southerly direction until it reaches Rome, and then bends towards the south-west, falling 
into the sea at Ostia. The bed of the Tiber, as is the case with most rivers not 
traversing a perfectly plain country, form* a narrow depression in the bottom of a 
tolerably wide valley, from side to side of which the river winds, cutting its way through 
its own alluvial soil. The average width of the river is 300 feet, and its stream rapid and 
turbid. The water contains a fine yellow micaceous sand, which gave it the name of 
Fulvus or Flavus Tiberis. 1 

In that portion of the Tiber valley which lies within the walls of Rome, the course 
of the river, on first reaching the walls, is nearly due south ; it then bends gradually 
towards the west fat three-quarters of a mile, and, turning sharply at a course if the 
right angle, runs for a mile and a quarter towards the south-east. It then rrvertknmgh 

turns gradually round to the south-west for about a mile; after which it R<fmt 
again bends to the south. Thus the river at Rome is divided into five reaches : the first, 
of nearly half a mile in length, extending from the Cattle Market to the Ripetta Ferry ; 
the second, three-quarters of a mile in length, from the Ferry to the Hospital of San 
Spirito ; the third, from the Hospital to the Suspension Bridge, a little more than a mile 
in length ; the fourth, three-quarters of a mile in length, from the Suspension Bridge to 
the ruins of the Emporium ; and the fifth, half a mile in length, from .the Emporium to 
the angle of the Aurclian walls, near Monte Testaccio. 

At the south-eastern end of the third reach of the river, its water is divided nearly 
equally into two channels, by an island about 300 yards in length and 90 in its greatest 
breadth. 

The western side of the Tiber valley at Rome is bounded by the Vatican bill and 
the long ridge of the Janiculum. Between the slope of the Vatican hill and the banks of 
the river, there is a flat space for a distance of about three-quarters of a mile, but 
* See Hor. Od. i. 3, 13 ; Ov. Met. xiv. 448 j Virg. Mn, vii. 31, ix. 8t6 j Brocchi, Suolo di Roma, p. 94. 
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The Site of Rome . 

the high ground then rapidly approaches the river, and at the northern end of the 
Janiculum comes within a hundred yards of it. The ridge of the Janiculum, combined 
with the third and fourth reaches of the river, inclose the space within which the Regio 
Transtiberina lies. r 

The hills on the eastern side of the Tiber at Rome may be divided into two 
classes. The first of these is a very broken and irregular series of projecting hills and 
headlands, running out from a tract of table-land, which unites them at 
^ t ^ le k ac k- They have been compared l>v Brocchi 1 to the fingers of a man’s 
hand, the palm of which represents the plain from which they jut out. This 
comparison, however, gives but a faint idea of their real shape, even if we add that the 
fingers must be conceived of as strangely distorted and mutilated. The most northern 
of these hills is the Pincian, which approaches to within 300 yards of the river. Next 
to this is the crooked ridge of the Ouirinal, resembling a bent and gouty finger. The 
space between the extreme point of this hid and the river is more than a mile wide, 
and comprises the greater part of the modem city which stands upon the ancient Campus 
Martins. 

South of the Ouirinal lies the insignificant tongue-like strip of the Viminal, round 
which the Ouirinal bends itself. The Ksipiilinc is a much broader ami more im- 
portant hill, comprising, besides several minor projections, two principal spurs, anciently 
called the Cispius and Oppius. The Cuban, though it is semi-detached, may yet, like 
the above-mentioned, be considered as a spar runnilig out from the background of the 
Campagna. 

The Aventine, Palatine, and Capitoline belong to a different description of hills from 
the above. They are entirely isolated heights, rising in the valley between the river 
and the high ground, from which the Pincian, f^uirinal, Viminal, Esquilinc, and Cuban 
project. 

Another small portion of the edge of the Campagna is inclosed within the walls 
of Rome, comprising the projecting tongue of Mons Cclioius, the rising ground which 
runs at the back of the baths of Caracalla, and the hill on which S. Saba and S. Balbinu 
stand, sometimes called the Paeudo- Aventine.* 

urn 

Such is a brief enumeration of the hills of Rome, which, compared with a map, will 
give some notion of the general configuration of the ground upon whi^h the city 
stands. It may most conveniently be considered as a portion of the Tiber valley 
inclosing three detached hills, and from which several short and shallow ravines run 
up into the surrounding country. The height of the hills which separate these ravines 
is inconsiderable, the highest point on the eastern side of the fiver, at the statue of the 
Dea Roma on the agger of Servius, being only 236 feet above the sea-level. The ground 
is higher on the western bank, but even there the Janiculum rises only to the height of 
260 feet. 

The general appearance of the site of the city from these highest points within the 
walls is tame, and wanting in grand features. There is no striking natural eminence like 

A * 

' Brocchi, Suolo di Roma, p. 84. ■ The heights of the principal, hills of Rome range from 140 to 
2to feet * See chap. in. 






The Site ^ 

that of the Acropolis at Athens, of the CaBtl&tfiti a| £chnburgh, or St Ehpo at 
arrest the eye. There is no broad, mast-«ro#ded Thames, but the river is swift, turbid, 
and torrent-like, devoid of dignity and beauty. Rome did not enhance her 
greatness by any superior charms of position; and from the absence of cf r^k. 

towers and lofty domes, the ancient city must have presented a greater 
uniformity of outline than the modern. It is not without some difficulty in the present day 
that the Capitol can be singled out from the somewhat confused mass of the city buildings, 
and the stranger who attempts to trace the limits of the seven famous hills finds himself 
not a little perplexed in his endeavours to distinguish one from the other. 

The highest point within the walls of Rome is the church of S, Pietro in Montorio, 
on the Janiculum . 1 From this point of view the site of the ancient city presents to the 
strangers eye a broken and confused appearance, and the summits of the different hills 
are only discoverable by the more remarkable buildings placed upon them, as they rise 
but little above the general level of the Campagna. 

Oh the extreme right, the unromantic and unstoried Monte Tcstaccio, a hill in great 
part composed of potsherds, thrusts itself into undue prominence, as if claiming to be 
one of the famous seven . 2 But the first veritable hill of the seven which meets the eye, 
ranging over the city from the right, is the Avcntinc, on which the churches of S. Sabina 
and S. Alessio stand up prominently over the steep travertine rocks on the eastern bank 
of the Tiber. The river, itself sunk deep between its banks, is not visible except for a 
short distance on the right of Monte Testaecio, where the new railway bridge crosses it. 
To the left of the Aventine, the eye, when aided by the ruins of the Caesarean palace, and 
the Chinese pagoda-like building in the Villa Spada which marks the site of the library of 
Apollo, can discern the fiat top of the Palatine, Behind the Palatine rises the Basilica 
of St. John Lateran, marking the Coelian, and to the left, the tower of the Senator’s 
Palace marks the Capitol ine. It is very difficult to discern the Esquiline, from the 
want of some one prominent object. The position of the Cispian tongue is, however, 
sufficiently shown by the two towers of Santa Maria Maggiore, which appear a little to 
the left of the tower on the Capitol, and the extremity of the Oppian by the church of 
S. Pietro in Vincoli. The great mass of the Esquiline lies behind the Coliseum, which still 
rears its top, though broken, above the surrounding slopes. Upon the Viminal the new 
railway station is the most conspicuous object, and this insignificant hill has thus emerged 
from obscurity, and become a familiar and frequented neighbourhood. Further to the 
left, the northernmost of the seven hills, the Quirinal, may be singled out by the huge 
Quirinal Palace of the Pope, the Torre delle Milizie, and the cypresses in the Colonna 
Gardens. 

The Pincian hill, the public promenade of modern Roman society, was not included 
within the walls of Servius, and has not therefore taken rank as one of the mystic seven,* 
It is marked by the church of S, Trinita dei Monti and the gardens of the Villa Medicil 
Between it and our point of view lies the modem city, occupying the Campus Martius, 

# 

1 44 Hinc septem dominos videre montes et totam * But see below on the Septimontittm, chap, iii., 
licet aestimare Romam Mart, iv, 64 where it is shown that the original Septuiumtium did 

9 See Story’s Roba di Roma, vol. ii, p. *9; and not correspond with the seven hills as now commonly 
woodcut in chap, ii. enumerated. 
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a mass of red poofs broken by numerous domes and overgrown palaces. To the left of 
the modern city, above the colossal mausoleum of Hadrian, the eye can follow the Tiber 
valley northwards towards the Milvian bridge, directly over which hangs the height of ' 
Monte Mario, with its cypress woods and beautifully-placed villa. Close to us on the left 
is the Vatican hill, crowned by the graceful dome of St. Peter’s. 

Of the depressions, for they can scarcely be called valleys, which lie between these hills, 
the most famous is that formed by the slopes of the Palatine and Capitoline, 

'TV „ 1/ / ' * 

/time * an d the extremities of the Quirinal and Esquiline. In that valley lay the 
Forum, in Republican times the heart of ancient Rome, whose mighty 
throbs were felGthroughbut the wprld. The other valleys of Rome diverge from it. 
Towards the east, the Subura runs up between the Esquiline and Quirinal, a district of 
ancient Ronie which has acquired an unenviable notoriety from the abuse heaped upon 
it by Juvenal, Martial, and Horace. Towards the west the valley which runs down 
between the Palatine and Capitoline to the river had the names of Velabrum and Forum 
Roarium. On the north, the opening between the Capitoline and Quirinal was traversed 
in earlier times by the Flaminian road, and at a later date it was widened by cutting 
away the side of the Quirinal, and Trajan's gigantic forum was built there. 1 Towards the 
south-east ran the Sacra Via, communicating with the south-eastern gates of the city. 

Next in importance to the Forum-valley was that* lying between the Palatine and 
Aventine, through which flows the brook of the Marrana. It was called the Vallis Murcia, 
and the Circus Maximus, the great racecourse* of Rome, occupied nearly the whole length 
and breadth of it. The valley between the Palatine, Esquiline, and Calian, in which the 
Coliseum still stands, was also the receptacle of some of the most wonderful results of 
Roman power and extravagance. The gardens of Nero’s Golden House extended across 
‘from the slope of the Palatine to the Esquiline; in it he excavated a vast lake for 
aquatic amusements, and at its entrance towered his colossal statue. 

North of the Capitoline hill, and inclosed by the Pincian, Quirinal, Capitoline, and 
the river, lay the flat meadows of the Campus Martius, the southern and eastern parts of 
which were called respectively the districts of the Prata Flaminia and the Campus Agrippa-. 

It must not be supposed that in the Imperial age of Rome there were open fields here, 
and that the modern city stands on a site unoccupied by the ancient. Nearly the whole 
Campus Martius was covered with magnificent public buildings of various kinds, markets, 
theatres, cloisters, baths, and temples, stately columns, obelisks and statues, the spoils of 
Greece, Egypt, and the East. 

On the opposite side of the river, and between its bank and the Vatican hill, lie some 
flat meadows, formerly called the Quinctian meadows ; and in the hollow between the 
Vatican and the northern end of the Janiculum, on the site of St Peter’s, were some 
Imperial gardens and a circus of Nero. Along the foot of the Janiculum, and occupying 
the level space between it and the river, lay the Regio Transtiberina. Only a part of this 
was inclosed by the walls of Aurelian ; namely, that part which lies between the Ponte 
Sisto, the Porta S. Pancrazio, and the Porta Portese. Except as an outwork defending 
the city on the west, it was of little importance, compared with the eastern part of 
the city. 


1 See below, chap. vii. 
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Rome quickly outgrew her site. The Palatine, Capitoline, and Aventine hills, the 
cradles of the empress of the world, were admirably adapted for the protection of Iter 
infancy, and well fitted to be the emporium of Latium, but not to be the The situation 0 j 
metropolis of a largfe empire. The central position of Rome in Italy enabled Rome not 

f , . adapted for the 

her, during the first five centuries of her existence, to command that peninsula metropolis of * 
from the Alps to Calabria; but at the end of the fifth century came the large empire. 

necessity for determining whether the empire should be extended beyond the limits of 
Italy. Hence arose that pause and vacillation in the policy of Rome, observable dftriqg 
the First Punic War. Italy was won, and many of the Roman statesmen were opposed 
to any further annexation of territory. 'They wished to rest and* be thankful. Their city, 
they might have urged, was not intended by its natural position to extend .its dominion 
beyond Italy. The Roman fleet was a mere appanage to the army, and her sailors were 
never likely to become so skilful as those of other nations more favourably situated for 
communication by sea. That many Roman statesmen and a great part of the nation were 
of this opinion, is shown by the feeble and slack prosecution of the war ; and in fact it was 
not the nation, but a few enthusiastic patriots, who raised a volunteer fleet, won the battle 
of the iCgates, and decided the future of Rome. * k 

In still later times, at the height of her power under the Emperors, the unsuitability * 
of the site on which her towers were planted contributed not a little to her ruin. Could 
the power of Rome have been successfully transferred in the time of Augustus to the >! 
site of Constantinople or Xicomedia, the cfccay and fall of the Roman Empire might 
have been considerably retarded. It is true that Livy and Cicero speak in high terms 
of the advantages of the site of Rome. When, after the burning of the city by the Gauls, 
the Roman commons wished to migrate to Veii, Livy puts into the mouth of Camillus an 
encomium on the situation of Rome. 1 * “Not without good reason,” he says, “did <ftir ;f „ 
founders, under the guidance of God, select the spot where our city stands. ' The hills 
on which it is built have a most healthy air, the river is most convenient for tfie impor- 
tation of com from the Mediterranean districts, and the encouragement of maritime 
commerce ; the sea is close at hand, and offers numerous advantages ; we are not too 
much exposed to danger from an enemy’s fleet, we are placed in the centre of Italy; in 
fact the site seems peculiarly adapted for the development of a metropolis." Camillus 
was, no doubt, right in opposing the removal of Rome to the site of Veii ; for although 
Veii is perhaps more completely defensible as a strategical position, yet it is farther from 
the sea, and therefore less accessible. But the rest of his speech is plainly rhetorical 
exaggeration. Cicero, in a passage of his “ Republic," which greatly resembles in its 
rhetorical character the speech put into the mouth of Camillus by Livy, gives Romulus 
great credit for having foreseen, by Divine guidance, the wonderful suitability of the site 
of Rome for the capital of a large empire, as being both capable of fortification, and so 
placed that the commodities of all countries could be brought by sea to supply its markets, 
while the river furnished a means of communication with the inland districts as well 
as with the seaboard. 3 

1 Livy, v. 54. .F.n. i. 3, says: “vEneas aegre patiebatur in eum 

* Cic. de Rep. ii. 5. From an agricultural point devenisse agrum macerrimum litorosissimumque.” 

of view, Fabius Maximus, quoted by Scrvius on 
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I f r hct her com- 
mtrchffyy 


Now as regards the commercial advantages secured to Rome by the river Tiber, they 
may have been sufficient for the requirements of the Republic, but must have proved 
totally inadequate in the times of the Empire. The Tiber is narrow and 
rapid, and not accessible to ships of large burthen, being only from fifteen 
to twenty feet in depth, and one hundred and eighty-five feet broad at the 
bridge of St. Angelo. 1 There is no tide, and the river winds so much as to make sailing 
a very difficult and slow process. In fact, there is just enough water to carry stores and 
afford considerable assistance to an attacking army, as was shown in the Gothic wars,* 
but not enough to maintain an •extensive intercourse and commerce with a rich and 
distant empire. 3 The Tiber was also in another respect injurious to the city, for it was 
subject to sudden and frequent ffetods, from its short and tortuous course, and from the 
mountainous nature of the district through which it passes. 1 In the time of Tiberius a 
proposal was made in the Senate to divert the affluents of the Tiber, and to decrease the 
danger of its inundations by cutting off its supplies of water. 5 * The intention of those who 
made this proposal was to turn the water of the Chiana, the principal affluent of the Tiber, 
into the Arno, a junction which is now actually effected by the Canale della Chiana/* to 
separate the Xar into smaller channels, and dissipate its waters over the surface of the 
country, and to block up the exit of the Vctinc lake above Terni. Tacitus hesitates to 
decide whether the entreaties of the inhabitants of the threatened districts, or the difficulty 
of the undertaking, or the superstitious fear of the anger of Father Tilicrinus at having 
his supplies cut off, deterred the Senate from accepting the proposal. At ail events, 
the damage done by the river must have been considerable t«* have suggested such a 
measure, and it does not appear that the loss of commercial advantages to the city 
was used ~»$ an argument against the scheme, or in any way entered the minds of the 
disputants. 7 

The Tiber is, in fact, too large a river to be harmless, and i*>o small to be of any 
extensive service to commerce. It is also from its narrowness easily blocked up. Marius, 
when he o>«o|>erated w ith Cinna in in*. «S6 in attacking the aristocratical party in Rome, 
occupied and blocked up the Tiber without difficulty, and thereby did considerable mischief 
to Rome. 


5 See Hinny* iii. 44. Only ship* of 3,000 amphora* 
n less burthen could enter. The solid contents of 
.in amphora uus exactly a Roman cubic foot. 

* (Ribbon, < h. vim. 

* Pliny, however, calls tlu* Tiber, Nat. Hist. iii. 5, 9, 
“ Rerum in toto urbe rascentitivn mcrcator placulis- 
simus.” 

4 See f riedhitKki, .Sitten^ctchichtc Roms, vol i. 
p. 31. 

* Fac. Ann. i. 70. Julius C:t“ar had before made 
ihe proposal mentioned by < V. Ad Att. xiii. 33, that* 
the river should be diverted ,u the Pons Mulvius 
just above Rome, and taken across the Campagna 
to lerracina by means of » canal. See Mommsen, 
Rom. Hist vol, iv. part ii. p. 505, Eng, trans, 'Phis 
was done with the view of improving the file of 
Rome and providing a better harbour. 


* The Chiana or Chois seems to have been con* 
fined by flood-gates in Plm > \ time, which were, 
however, necessarily open in flood-time. Nat Hist, 
iii. 5, c> 

7 Great famines were sometimes caused at Rome 
from the difficulty of importing corn. Sec Fried- 
lander's Sittcugmliichte Roms, vol i, p. 3a; 
Mommsen, Rom. Hist, vol t 4. p. 47, Eng. tram. 
Many instances of the mischief caused by the 
Tiber might be collected. See II or. Od, l 2 ; Livy, 
%xh. <>, xxxv i». 2$ ; Plin. Nat, Hist iii. 5, 9, 55 ; Tac. 
Hist- ». H 6 . The modem inundations are marked on 
the left-hand column of the Kipctu Port, and on 
the facade of the church of St. Marta Sopro 
Minerva. The highest rose twenty-five feet above 
the level of the ancient Forum. Brocchi, Suolo dl 
Roma, pp. 15 -17, 
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The commercial advantages of the site of Rome may therefore be reckoned as insigni- 
ficant. To proceed to the other points commended by Cicero and Livy: whatever may 
be said in favour of the opinion that in ancient times the climate was less 
.injurious to health than it now is, it cannot be doubted that the site of the ^ 

seven hills is unhealthy in comparison with other parts of Italy, and that 
to apply the epithet “ salubcrrinms ” to it is contrary to plain fact 1 I shall subsequently 
show that the opinion of the writers of the Augustan age seems to have been that the 
air of the hills was salubrious while ghc surrounding country Was unhealthy. 

The only commendation which is really deserved, therefore, of thosfe bestowed by Livy 
or Cicero on the site of Rome, appears to be the centrality of its position ; and this, no 
doubt, apart from the prestige of its name, constitutes at the present day its chief claim to 
be the capital of Italy. It has been acutely said that Italy looks westwards as Greece 
looked eastwards,* and the situation of Rome on the western side of the peninsula ill 
suited a city which aspired to be the capital of the East as well as the West. Had she 
been content with her Western provinces, the dissolution of her empire might have been 
put off till a later time ; .and in this sense the invectives of the Roman satirists against 
Orientalism are full of weighty meaning. 

What then could have been the advantages which led the earliest settlers at Rome 
to choose it as a site for their city, and what subsequently gave the city so founded a 
character different from the rest of the Latin settlements, which were 
numerously scattered over the neighbouring district? It seems unlikely 
to suppose that the particular knot of men who planted themselves upon 
the Palatine hill had anything in their character different from their neigh- 
bours of the same rate. The theory which would seek an explanation of the 
force of the Roman character in the mixture of races from which they arc 
said to have sprung, and in the desperate courage of the outlaws who resorted to the 
asylum of Romulus, is not sufficiently borne out by what we know of their real early 
history. It docs not appear that the Romans were a mongrel race, or that the story of 
Romulus's asylum is any more credible than the rest of the legends about him. The 
destiny of a city is in the first instance more dependent upon its situation than upon 
the character of its inhabitants. There wen: some peculiarities in the position of Rome 
which first raised her above her neighbours ; and the impetus once given was continued and 
increased by a variety of coincident causes, although the original source of power was 
soon forgotten. 

The city of the Romans stood upon the most defensible position within a moderate 
distance of the mouth of the Tiber, and thus commanded all the trade of the west coast 
of Italy, such as it was in the eighth century before the Christian era. The Tiber sufficed 
to bring them into contact with the neighbouring tribes, and to make their settlement the 
emporium of the district of the Canipagna. Their commercial spirit is marked, as 
Mommsen has well observed, in very early times, by the law which allowed to a foreigner 
the unrestricted right of acquiring property in Rome ;* and perhaps the legend of the 


/hit her site u*is 
fin*ourablc to a 
limited trading 
community tom- 
hint'd with a 
large agriatl* 
tural class. 


1 See Brocchi, p. 23. 

* Monunsen, Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 6 . 

* Ibid. vol. i. p. 91. A modern asylum is opened 


near Ardca, for the purpose of cultivating a malarious 
tract of ground there. See Ampfce, Hist. Rom. a 
Rome, vol. i. p. 67. 


C 
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asylum may be traced to the liberality which granted a settlement to all comers except 
slaves, and the legend of the destruction of CScus by the Tyrian Hercules to the civilization 
of the primitive inhabitants of the Palatine by the spirit of cbm mere# Thus, Father 
Tiberinus, although, as has been said, he afterwards proved too fecble to sustain the height 
of the vast empire created by his children, yet enamedthem to take the first steps in their 
risdpb un^retsal dominion, and is beautifully represented by Virgil as guiding iEneas to 
the* spot destined tp bear the Eternal City. 1 There is no other site between Rome and 
Ostia which offers any defensible hills like the Capitolinc and Palatine, and any city placed 
higher up the river would become liable to have its commerce interrupted by, the superior 
■* advantages of Rome. > * » 

Thus Rome was placed in the most suitable locality in Latium for acquiring in her 
infhncy a certain degree bf wealth by commerce and power on land. Jt was most fprt unate 
for her that no great Etruscan city could be founded below her on theriver for want of* an 
'‘eligible site. Rome was far enough inland to be safe from the invading Hellenic colonists, 
whp doubtless’ paid the western coast of Latium many a visit ini the early times of Rome 
and y§t near endugh to come into a limited contact with them, and leanj from them 
imprbvemerits in the art of shipbuilding and navigation. 8 At the same time she had no 
large foreign trade like the Etruscans, and thus retained the virtues of an agricultural 
community, and, imported no extraneous vices. No sudden fortunes were madein her, 
and her nobility lived among their dependants in the country, and preserved a sympathy 
with them which afterwards proved* of great value. 

That the majority of the original inhabitants of Rome were agricultural seems to be 
asserted by the legend,, according to which the Palilia or Parilia, the shepherds’ festival, 
was celebrate^ upon the day of the v actual foundation of the city.* The day was, it is 
plain, determined not-by hny real /knowledge of the d%te of the foundation of Rome, but 
by the vernal ' equinox, the season when the shepherds’ chief anxieties began, and die help 
of the'gods was most desirable. There may ppssibly bp some Connexion between the 
names J^dalium “and Pales, and the latter may have been the god or. goddess after 
whom die Palatine was named. 4 In the Imperial age of Rome the Palilia was still 
celebrated as the day of the foundation of Rome. “We hdref/ says Athemeus, who 
lived at the beginning of the third century a.u., “ the noiSe of jiipes, and clash of cymbals, 
and beat of drums, and singing of Songs throughout the city, for it was the time of the 
v festival called the Parilia formerly, and now the Romaia, when that most excellent and 
accomplished of sovereigns, Hadrian, dedicated a temple to the Fortune of the City, 

* All the Romans and visitors at Rome keep this day as a particular festival ever}' year.’’' 1 

,>'N ■ '* ** w ,, 

* 1 Vhg. Mb vfll 31, aeq. “ ipse ego to rifSHt'd ten, Rom. Hist. vol. ». pp. 50, 209, 212, 223.) 

.-recto Smnine ducam. ..... mihi victor hpnOlfei* . ' ed. Midler, pp. 222, 237 ; Cic. Dc Div. ii. 

pCTsdws h . 0 . fg»i Milk Rjtt. Hist, xviii. 66, \ 247 ; Ovid. Fast. 

* The clSef indications of the* early commercial it- " hr. fai} rtuc Fomu). 13; Propcrt. v. ». 19, v. iv. 
huions of Rome with the we*t coast of Italy arbtfijy ®fchweg|hU connects " Roma* with “ rutna,” 
-The Graeco-Sicilian form* of the Greek ah&afeeCi Isbc teat, tbenowMpr, tt * evidence of a pastoral 
‘ and of many Greek words a* nsed at Rome, fa) TT# race. , Mommsen connccts it with “ rama,” the 
:*"■ carf y treaties with comUiertraY Mates, Carthag#*M8 “ teiuhw|od*cify, Sad Pfe* with f * w 

( 3 ) The galley in the City arms. (4) ;|M W*' Pale* was both masc. and fern. See Mcrkelon 
a Carfy use of coined money. (5) The impositiOftOf Ov. Fast. p. ccviii. , 

dudes on export* and import* at Ostia, (bee %mnf * Atheparus, viii. p. 361 ; Suet Cai, 16 



•' , ' of Rom- IjM 

»„■ BUt whatever ma^ 4*> tnBtf ngafejtt suitability of the site of SUi^ m the 

metropolis ofcriwide and distant empire, a#i whatever disparaging <oritp*ri*j^ -jW|_ 
made betwt ?^^ : :;0 and other cities with regard to its grandeur and beauty . Bt aU tyf t^ 
of situation, yet the view frbm its l wal||i oyer the surrounding country is most imw ^, 
varied arid picturesque ; <3ri ori^ at a distance of fifteen or twenty ; 

miles, rise the peaks and ravines of thri Sabine add Volscian Apennines, shbw-plad d«j>ing 
the winter/ painted •with delicate tints of blown and red in the summer and glowingwit|» 
a thousand laics of light and shadp. 1 Tibur and Prsenestc. and the white buildinas^of 



W I MU ARCH XV THE MARCIAN AQUEDUCT, WITH THE SABINE HlAs MBA* "StlUfU 
* - IN THE DISTANCE. 


numerous other places with names dear to the scholar’s ear, stand pfedfeedfon ^their jutting*, 
spurs. On anotlicr side, and at the same distance* stands the groupbCthe Alban hilts, the'?' 
ancient central sanctuary of the Latin dabs, elbthed with groves of Olive arid ilex. At * 
their feet glisten the white , iritias&C ‘Tusculuiri’ and Albano, and towards them diverge 
the long ranks of majestic arches on Which tbe aqueducts of Rome* were carried, and the 
straight unswerving line hftid Ajpptan Road, fjjin|<ed with the rum^^omln of consuls aj^A , 
senators. Far away eg th* floral* §oractc and % broken hj^mi of the Ciminian hills _% 
bound .the the west and scrath-west the long^eveljtUnmiering line of the;; 

» Sec Arnold's Life, vdl fcfp. 3*3, 3% 
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.Mediterranean is seen from AJsiiim to Lavinium. Et'ery charm which can be added to a 
landscape of exquisite outline by varied and delicate colours and shades of distance is to 
be found in the horizon of the Roman Campagna. 

Although an immense elevation of the general level of the ground in Rome has been 
caused by the extraordinary amount of* rubbish accumulated during, past ages, yet it 
7/u- gt-nsra! does not appear necessary to suppose that any very great changes have 

°J tk * taken place in the general form of the hills and other parts of Rome since 

remains i * . 

t.k same as in the times of the Empire. Such changes as have been effected have consisted 
t'lteuriujt times, chiefly in an alteration of the slopes of some of the hills. The Capitol, 
for instance, was certainly much steeper on the side towards the Campus Martius, 1 and 
the Aventine was also considerably less accessible ; but the relative height of the hills is 
much the same, a large accumulation of rubbish having taken place, not only in the valleys, 
but also upon the tops of the hills. This may be seen on the Aventine, where, in a 
vineyard opposite the church of S. Sabina, some huge arches of ancient buildings arc 
entirely covered up with rubbish.* The Palatine under the Villa Spada or Mills is said 
to be covered with ruins to the depth of nearly thirty feet. In the Yicolo di S. Police, 
between the Quirinal and Yiminal, the pavement of the ancient street was found at a depth 
of nearly forty feet.' The base of the column of Phocas, in the Forum, is a! tout twenty- 
five feet beneath the present level of the Campo Vaccino, and the Forum of Trajan about 
fifteen feet below the adjoining street. Brooch!, the geologist, who made borings in a 
number of different places, says that the original surface of the soil is seldom less than 
fifteen feet below the present surface. Even in Ncrva’s reign Front inus speaks of the 
height of the hills as having been increased by the frequent fires.* Nor is this at all sur- 
prising when we consider that the burning of the city by the Gauls and the fire under 
Nero extended over the greater part of the city, and that numerous other extensive fires 
took place at different times. It may almost be said with truth that the ruins of four 
cities lie under the present surface of the soil — the Regal and Early Republican city, the 
Later Republican, the Imperial, and the Mediaeval. The level of the whole having been 
thus raised, the heights of the hills above the valleys have not been much decreased, 
except in so far as rubbish would naturally accumulate in the hollows. Some artificial 
hills have been formed by ruins since the Imjrcrial times, such as the Monte Testaccio 
(no mention of which has been discovered among the writers of the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era), 5 Monte Citorio, and Monte Giordano, the last of which was formed 
in the Middle Ages from the ruins of some vast building. These, however, with 
the exception of the first mentioned, Monte Testaccio, do not cause any conspicuous 
alteration in the genera! configuration of the ground.’’ That the bed of the Tiber has 
not been raised more than a few feet, at the most, above its level in the early ages of 
Rome, is proved conclu ivety by the position of the Cloaca Maxima; and the same con- 
clusion results from a comparison of the level of the river at Rome with that of the sea. 

‘ Or. Fast. i. 2O4 ; /En. viii. 34$. * Sec chap. ix. 

Urncchi, p. 83. * The railway cutting which paws through the 

* Montfaucon, I>u*. Hal p. 195. Serv ian agger has made the most considerable 

* rrontinus, De Aqua-rl. 18: “Nam nunc colles change in the conformation of the ground at the 
qtu sunt propter frequent iam iueirndiorum excrcvc- present day. 

nint.ruderc.” 
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The Tibet’ has always been a rapid and turbid river; but supposing that its level had ever 

been much lower than at present, there would not have been fall enough to make it a 

turbid stream. At present, its level at Rome above the sea-level at Ostia is said to be 

only sixteen feet (our inches . 1 Add to this, that the spring of the arches in the ancieiit 

yElian and Cestian bridges, built by Hadrian and Valens respectively, is still visible when 

the river is at its ordinary height, and the conclusion seems irresistible that the river-level 

has not been materially changed in historical times. 

» 

1 Bunsen, Beschrcibung, vol. i. pp. 30, 31. Bunsen, the elevation of the Tiber bed since the construction 
following Linotti in the “ Giomalc Arcaclico,” reckons of the Cloaca at four or five feet. 
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“OmwiR jHMiluserant /’— mvid .!/«/. i 

B EFORE entering upon any details of toj>ography, it seems advisable to attempt to 
give some account of the geological formation of the soil of Rome. Those who have 
accustomed themselves to associate certain peculiarities in the outlines of a landscape* 
with the character of the underlying strata will he assisted by such a description in 
realizing more vividly the appearance of the district in which Rome stands; and an 
enumeration of the different kinds of rock to be found in the neighborhood will lie 
interesting in connexion with the building materials of ancient Rome. Some points, also, 
in the question of the alteration of climate supposed to have taken place at Rome in 
modem times, will have light thrown upon them bv an examination of the geological 
conformation of the district 1 

The geological strata found on the site of Route and iq its immediate neighbourhood 
divide themselves into three principal groups. The oldest of these is a marine formation, 
and exhibits itself upon the Vatican, the Janiculum, and Monte Mario. The second, of 
which all the hills on the eastern bank are composed, is of volcanic origin, and consists 
chiefly of beds of tufaceous matter erupted from submarine volcanoes, and more or less 
solidified. The third, which appears in the hollows of the l iber valley, is a fresh-water 
formation, and is found on the slope of the hills on both banks of the river. 

The oldest of these three groups belongs to the division of the tertiary period called by 
Lyeli the older pUiocem\ as having had a fauna and flora in which the greater number of 
species were identical with those now* living on the earth. These strata are 
m tertiary Q f mar j ne formation, and are similar to those which extend over a great 

nntrtnt ” 

formalism. breadth of Italy on both flanks of the Apcnninc Mountains, reaching as 
far south as the point of Reggio in Calabria.® Their lower bed consists of 

, * The geological information given in this chapter Bunsen and Planner's ** Hcschrcibung Roms,” Band; 
is chiefly derived from Hroccbi’s work, “ Dcllo State i. *. 45. 

Fisico del Suolo di Roma.' Rome, 1820 : and from * Broccbi, p. 165. 
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a bluish-grey marl, which will be found in the valley between the Janiculum aadthe 
Vatican. Its marine origin is sufficiently proved by the fossils found in it, which belong 
partly to the genera Lcpas and DaUnms, partly to those of Dentalis and Teltina, with 
some remains of seaweeds. This bed of clay is of a plastic nature, *and is still used .for 
making pottery, as it was in the time of Juvenal. 1 Above it lies a stratum of yeifow 
calcareous sand, which sometimes takes the form of loose sand with boulders, sometimes 
of a stratified arenaceous rock, and sometimes of a rough conglomerate. This may be 
seen outside the Porta Angelica, on the left, under the walls of the city, and in the Belve- 
dere Gardens on the Vatican. The Church of S. Pietfo in Montorio is said to derive its 
name Montorio {monte aureo ) from the yellow colour of this sand.* 

On Monte Mario an abundance of fossil shells, most of which, according to Brogniart, 
resemble the Ostrca hippopus, together with other varieties of sea-shells, may be seen, plainly 
indicating the marine origin of this formation. The only places within the actual walls of 
Rome w’hcre these tertiary marine strata are to be found are the Vatican and the Jani- 
culum. At the base of the Capitoline, in the subterranean vaults of the Ospitale della 
Consolazione, under the volcanic rock which forms the upper part of the hill, Brocchi 
found a stratum of calcareous rock and clay which he affirms to be of marine origin,* 
and to resemble the limestone of the Apennines. -1 It does not seem, however, to be 
determined whether this rock belongs to the same period as the sandstone and marl of 
the Vatican and Janiculum. Brocchi implies that it is a secondary formation, by his com- 
parison of it with the Apcnnine limestone, but it is more probably of the same date *as 
the blue clay of the Vatican hill. The depth at which these marine formations of clay 
and sand lie beneath those parts of Rome where they do not appear on the surface may 
be conjectured from the depth at which water is found in the wells sunk through the 
upper strata. At the top of the l’incian and Palatine hills this depth is about 115 
feet ; and on the Avcntine, Quirinal, and Esquiline, it varies from 50 to 90 feet 

The second group of strata found on the site of Rome is one which is not confined to 
the neighbourhood of Rome, but is most extensively spread over the whole of the Cam- 
pagna, the district of Campania, and a considerable part of Southern Italy. 

The great mass of the Capitoline, Palatine, Avcntine, Esquiline, Cselian, 

Viminal, Quirinal, and l’incian hills is composed of this formation. Geolo- 
gists give it the general name of tufa. Brocchi divides it into two kinds, the stony and 
the granular. It is distinguished from lava by not having flowed in a liquid state from 
the volcano, and is a mechanical conglomerate of scorim. ashes, and other volcanic products, 
which have been carried to some distance from the crater of eruption, and then consoli- 
dated. 4 The harder kind of tufa { tufa litoide ) is a reddish brown or tawny stone, with 
orange-coloured spots. These spots are imbedded fragments of scoriaceous 
lava. It is hard enough to be used as a building stone, and has been* tk /° 

quarried largely under the Avcntine hill near S. Saba, at Monte Velde on the southern 
end of the Janiculum, and at other places near Rome, as at Torre Pignatara, on the 

' Juv. Sat. vi. 344: “ Et Vaticano fragiles dc Martial, i. 18, xii. 48 ; compared with vi, 92, x. 45. 
monte patella*." The “Vaticani cadi" mentioned in * Ampere, Hist. Rom. chap. L 
Martial, which Brocchi thinks arc jara of Vatican * Brocchi, p. 155, 

pottery, arc more probably jars of Vatican wine. See 4 Ibid., p. 109. 4 
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Via Labicana, at the bridge over the Anio. on the Via Nomentana, and at the 
Tarpeian rock. 

This tufaceous stone presents itself in very thick banks, traversed by long vertical 
and oblique fissures^ probably produced by the contraction of the mass on passing from 
a humid and soft to a dry and hard state. The arch of the Cloaca Maxima, 1 * near 
S. Giorgio in Velabro, is built of this stone, and the inner part of the substructure of 
the Tabularium on the Capitol. Portions of the Servian wall were also built of it, 
and many stones which were taken from this wall are to be seen at the present day in 
the walls of Aurelian near the gate of S. Lorenzo. Others have been laid bare by the 
railway excavations in the Servian agger, Prick-shaped masses of it are found in the 
ambulacra of the theatre of Marcellus, so that the use of it must not be restricted to 
the earliest times of Roman architecture. In fact, several buildings of the Middle Ages, 
in or near Rome, consist of this stone, as may be seen at the fortress Gaetani, near 
the tomb of Concilia Metella, and in the large tower at the side of the Palace of 
the Senator/ 

From its being used generally in quadrangular pieces, this stone was called saxum 
quadra turn by the Romans, 3 4 * * just as the Germans call a particular kind of sandstone 
Quaderstiin . Another name by which it was called was Ufhus? and the name “Ad saxa 
rubra ” was given to a place on the Via Flaminia, beyond the tomb of the Nasos, now 
named Prima Porta, from the reddish colour of this. rock which appears there at the 
surface/' 


In the more ancient buildings of Rome, besides the above stone, one of a similar 
character, but finer grain and yellowish grey colour, was also employed. A good 
specimen of it is to be seen, according to Hrocchi, in the walls of a vault at So. 66 in 
the Via Longaretta in the Trasteverc. The place where tins latter kind of stone was 
procured is not known. It approaches more nearly than the reddish stone to the 
peperino obtained from Alba no and Marino, but is not exactly similar. 

The second kind of tufa is granular, with imperfect cohesion. It is of a brown, 
yellowish grey, or violaceous brown colour, spotted with white grains of flowery leucitc and 
(jirauuitr tufa sca k* s ^lack mica, and often contains small particles of grey or blackish 
lava. The Catacombs of Rome, with the exception of that of S. Valen- 
tino, which is in the travertine rock, arc excavated in this granular tufa ; informs the 
greater part of the hilis on the eastern bank of the Tiber, and it is also found near the 
top of Monte Mario. Extensive pits were dug in it by the ancient Romans, called 
arenance / a name which still survives in the word aware, given to such pits in the 
districts (J Prnsinone and Segni. It is used for mixing with lime to make mortar. 
Vitruvius speaks of four varieties,— the black, the grey, the red, and the carbunctilar, 7 The 


1 rhe ancient arch must be bistingmshed from the 

more modern masonry of the embouchure in the 

“pulchrum hum" of the Tiber. 

4 The use of tufa was cenamR not confined to the 
earliest times of Home. It ha* always Ixjen, ami 

still is, used largely at Rome for interior construction. 

See Procchi, p. 1 1 2 ; and W'inkcimann, ( Luvrcs, vol. 
il p. 546. 

* Uvy,i. 26, 41 Horatio: scpulcrum construct tiro ex 


saxo quad rat o ; n Livy, x. 23 ; Vitruv. in 7 ; Plin* Ep. 
*1 Traj. 37. 

4 M Nec ingtnuum viola rent mar mom tophum/ 
Juv. Sat. iii. 20 ; Vitruv. *i. 7. 

* ,v * 1 5 ; Livy, ii. 49 ; C»c Phil, ii, 3». 

* See Cicero, Pro Outfit, xm. 37 ; "Arinins in are- 
narias quaMlam extra jmrtam Lsquilinam pcrducius 
occiditur,” Varro, De Re Rimtica, u 2, ad fin., classes 
44 atenaruc w with ** iapietdime^ 1 Vitruv, ii, 4, 1. 
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volcanoes of 
I Aitium. 


excellence of this Roman cement is well known. Had not other causes, the violence of 
fires and invading ' armies, and, above all, the hands of her own inhabitants, destroyed 
the buildings of Rome by force, perhaps few cities in the world would have been likely 
to stand so long against the attacks of time and weather. 

The varieties of granular tufa are very great. Sometimes it is coherent nearly to 
the same degree as recent lapillo, but not so dry ; at other times it is very friable, and 
almost passes into an earthy state. When it has suffered decomposition to this extent, 
it is called by Brocchi tufa terroso. He points out several spots where this earthy 
tufa may be well observed, among which are the vaults of S. Francisco di Paola, on 
the Esquiline, and a bank on the left hand of the rohd leading from the Arco Oscuro 
to the Acqua Acetosa. 

Mixed with the tufa of Rome, pumice in considerable quantity is found, which 
affords an indisputable proof of its volcanic origin. The beds of pumice are generally 
a few inches thick, and lie intenqxrrscd among the granular tufa. 

It is an interesting question, and one which belongs to the history of the site of 
Rome, whence these volcanic materials, which form the great mass of the Roman hills, 
could have come. Were they produced on the spot by volcanic craters 
which have disappeared in the lapse of ages, or were they hurled from a Ancient 

distance through the air. or carried by means of water to the situation 
they now occupy? Theie appears to l>c no place in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the city itself which we* can point to as the remains of an extinct 
crater. There is no lava to be found nearer than the tomb of C.ecilia Metella, three 
miles front Rome, on the Appian road ; and the lava there visible forms the extremity 
of a current which can be distinctly traced to its source in the Alban hills. It is probable, 
then, that the tufa of Rome has been brought, either through the air or by the water, 
to its present position from some considerable distance, and there can be little doubt 
that water has been the vehicle by which it has been conveyed and deposited. For 
in a vast number of places in and near Rome, and in almost all the tufa banks on the 
side of the Contarca towards Tuscany, distinct stratification can be traced. Such strati- 
fications may be seen in the beds of tufa along the post-road from Viterbo to Rome, and 
at Rome itself in the Catacombs and many other places. Strata of basaltic gravel and 
pebbles worn by water lie intermixed with the tufa in some places, and not unfrequently 
beds of rounded pieces of lava or of pumice, and even of calcareous stones. And again, 
the beds of tufa run up into the limestone valleys of Tivoli, Subiaco, Arsoli, and other 
places, whither they must have been carried by water, as there are no traces of lava 
currents or volcanic craters near them. From these facts it appears evident that the 
tufa-beds of Rome were laid down by water. Was this water, then, the water of the 
sea, or of rivers and torrents? 

The immense extent of the tufa-beds of Southern Italy, which are found nearly over 
the whole of Campania, and extend to Calabria and Sicily, forbids us to suppose that 
they could have been deposited by river water. Moreover, marine shells have been 
found at Albano in this formation ; and near Montalto, on the road to Cometo, Brocchi 
found a quantity of the shells of Venus islandica , a sca-shcll. Sea-shells are also said 
to have been discovered in the beds of sand which alternate with tufa near Acqua 

* l> 
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Traversa, beyond the Milvian bridge. In Campania, also, and Sicily, similar proofs of 
marine origin have been found in the corresponding tufaceous beds of those countries. 
Our conclusion, then, is that the sea, which once covered a great part of the peninsula 
of Italy, contained some submerged volcanoes, from which the pieces of pumice, cinders, 
and lava, forming the stratified tufa, were ejected, and that the pebbles of limestone, bones 
of animals, and trunks of trees, which are sometimes found in the tufa, were carried and 
deposited in it by the sea. 

Brocchi thinks that the constituent elements of substances ejected at a high tempera- 
ture from volcanoes are not likely to be so equably distributed as to preclude subsequent 
re-arrangement under the gradual influence of water, which would give free scope to the 
exercise of affinities, and induce new movement and combination among their elements. 

The further question as to the place where these supposed submarine volcanoes were 
situated has been pretty generally determined by geologists in favour of the extinct 
craters of the Ciminian hills, of which the Lago Bracdano is the largest. These arc. 
it is true, more distant from Rome than the Alban craters, but certain reasons seem 
entirely to exclude the latter. T he tufa litoide , so common at Rome, is not found at 
the Alban hills, but, instead of it, the grey peperino. 1 No traces of pumice have ever 
been seen near Albano or Frascati, while it is common at Rome, but both these 
substances are found in great quantities near the C iminian crater-. They cover the 
neighbouring country, extending beyond the Tiber to the district* <»t Sutri, Roneiglmne, 
Civita Castcllana, and Montcfiusconc. On approaching nearer t Rome from the north, 
the beds of tufa become less and less voluminous, allowing distinctly that their source 
is becoming more distant ; and it seems as if the last remnant had been de]>osited at 
Rome itself, composing the finely-grained and solidified tufa found there. 

With regard to the time at which these deposits of tufa took place, nothing more 
definite can be stated than that they appear to be of about the same age as the marine 
deposits of the Janiculum and Vatican, which belong to the middle tertiary formation. 

Fresh-water formations cover the bottoms of all the \ alleys in the district of Rome 
and the whole of the Campus Martius, and ascend to a considerable height on the 
flanks of the hills. They consist chiefly of sand, clay, gravel, and the 
't stonc ca || cc j travertine, and of tufa-beri> which have been disturbed and 
then rc-dc|>o$ited. This re-deposited tufa has been the subject of some 
controversy. It was at one time thought to indicate that the hover tufa was also a 
fresh-water deposit, since it is sometimes found overlying the fresh-water formations. 
But no doubt now remains that it must have been funned by a rc-arrrangement in 
fresh water of previously deposited marine tufa-beds. The water of the T iber, at the 
time when these fiuviatiie formations took place, stood at such a height to leave 
deposits upon the intermontium of the Capitol, and as high as the Church of S I sodom 
on the Pintian, and it must have partially removed and shifted the previously existing 
light and porous volcanic soil of the sea-bottom Even the top of the Pincian was 
covered by this fresh water ; for fragments of calcareous matter, containing terrestrial 
remains, such as are deposited in fresh water alone, were found in digging the excavations 

1 The peperino so common in Roman buildings more* crystalled stone than tufa, and of a finer 
comes from Albano and Gahii. It is a harder and grain and more sightly colour, 
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for the fountain on the public promenade. The level of the broad river which then 
existed seems, in fact, to have been from 130 to 140 feet above the present level of 
the Tiber, and its waters must have been more surcharged with alluvium derived from 
sources with which the present river is no longer connected. Among the fluviatile deposits, 
argillaceous marl-beds now play an important part. I hey intercept the water as it 
descends from the hills, and impede its descent to the river, thus furnishing supplies to 
the wells in Rome, but rendering the soil less dry and healthy. But the greater portion of 
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these strata consist of a mixture of sand and clay. The rising ground between the Campo 
Vaccino and the Coliseum, on which the Arch of Titus stands, is formed almost entirely of 
this mixed stratum of clay and sand. To prove the fresh-water origin of these deposits 
we need only refer to the masses of travertine and the shells of lacustrine animals 
which they contain. The Helix palustris and planata of Linnaeus, species which live in 
sluggish but not altogether stagnant water, were found by Brocchi in the sand-beds near 
the Arch of Titus. These fossils are also to Ik found in the yellow marl of the Aventine, 
which overlies the great mass of travertine on its western side,, and in the clay of the 
Intermontium on the Capitoline. 

The river water has no longer the power which it once possessed of depositing the 
travertine which wc find lying in thick beds upon the slopes of some of the hills of 
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Rome. 1 This travertine is formed from carbonate of lime, which the waters take up as 
they pass through the soil containing it. In order, however, to give the water the power 
of holding this carbonate of lime in solution, a certain quantity of carbonic 
Changes in the acid gas must be present in it. When, by means of the rapid movement of 
tkl the water, or from other causes, this gas becomes disengaged, it leaves the 
carbonate of lime behind in the shape of a hard, stony deposit. This natural 
process of petrifaction is familiar to all who have seen the Falls of the Anio at Tivoli, 
and the way in which the artificial canals of running water in that neighbourhood are 
choked by limestone concretions; and it may be seen in all vessels made use of to boil 
water which is impregnated with lime. The more violent the agitation of the water, 
the more rapid is the disengagement of the carbonic acid gas, and the consequent 
settlement of the lime. This process is accompanied, in most places where it eftn be 
seen, by the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, which produces a white colour in the 
water by precipitating the substance called gesso by the Italians. Hence an explanation 
of the ancient name of Albula given to the Tiber. In the period when the Tiber had 
the power of depositing travertine, its waters were much more strongly impregnated, not 
only with carbonate of lime, but also with gesso, which gave a white tinge to the water, 
as it now does to the sulphureous watecs near Tivoli. The same colour was characteristic 
of “ the White Xar with its sulphureous stream,” in Virgil's description of the chief 
stream of the Central Apennines. 8 

The Tiber water still gives out a certaia quantity of carbonic acid gas, but at the 
time when it was called the Albula the quantity must have been much greater, fr«*m 
whatever source we are to suppose that it was derived. The Acqua Acetosa, a well- 
known spring near Rome, is strongly impregnated with carbonic acid, and the Anio has 
deposits of travertine along its whole course ; but no considerable quantity seems at the 
present time to enter the Tiber. 

The most striking deposit of travertine within the walls of Rome is that on the 
western side of the Aventine, which is plainly seen from the road running along the 
left bank of the river. From the Arco della Salara to the llastionc di Paolo III., for 
nearly half a mile this steep cliff of stone extends along the edge of the hill at a 
height of at least ninety feet above the present level of the river. It contains fresh- 
water shells, and there can therefore be no doubt of its fluviatile origin. Masses of 
travertine are to be seen in the Catacombs of S. Valentino, and on the rock near the 
Acqua Acetosa, called the Punta di S. Giuliano, where it takes grotesque shapes. 

Von Buch seeks to account for the height of the ancient level of the Tiber by sup- 
posing that the level of the sea was much higher, or, as it would be probably expressed 
by more modem geologists, that the last elevation of the sea-coast of 
Latium had not then taken place. Modern science thus expresses itself, 
because the elevation of certain portions of the sea-coast is considered to 
be a matter of observation ; while no universal depression of the sea-level has ever taken 
place since the period of scientific observation. Phenomena similar to those of the fresh* 

1 Travertine h the sterna used in the exterior of * u Sulfurea Nar albus aqua/ /Kn. viL 517. Corn- 
most of the great buildings at Rome, a* the Coli- pare Ennius, ap. Prise, vi. 692 ; Plin. Nat. Hist, »ii. J2, 
scum* the theatre of Mariettas, md the Mausoleum 109. The Liris h also called suf/arens by SiL Ital. 
of Hadrian. vtit. 400, 
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water formations of Rome are found in many other parts of the upper Tiber valley and 
its tributaries the Anio, the Nar, and the Paglia, and also upon the coasts of the 
Adriatic and in the valleys of the north-eastern side of the Apennines. It has been 
before mentioned that, in the first century of the Christian era, it was proposed to turn 
the water of the Chiana into the valley of the Amo, and that this was afterwards actually 
effected There is evidence to show that in the first century that portion of the Amo 
itself which traverses the plain of Arezzo discharged its waters by the channel of the 
Chiana into the Tiber. Thus, in addition to the higher level of the sea, the larger 
body of water which anciently found its way by the Tiber valley to the sea contributed 
to enlarge its operations in depositing alluvial soil. 

But few traces of these primaeval conditions of the country are preserved by language 
or tradition. The names Velabrum 1 and Vclia seem to refer to the water which, in 
the last geological epoch to which the soil bears testimony, covered the 


valleys on both sides of the Palatine. The Velabrum Majus, according 
to Varro, was a lake supplied by the Tiber, and lay between the AvCntine 
and Palatine, and the Velabrum Minus, a similar lake between the Palatine 


Primaval 
condition of the 
country. 


and Capitol inc.* The story' of Mettus Curtins, the Sabine officer whose horse is said 
to have plunged into the morass which then occupied the Forum valley, as related by 
Livy, Varro, Dionysius, and Plutarch, refers to the Velabrum Minus . 3 The same 
tradition is alluded to by Propertius, Tibullus, and Ovid, who speak of the boats which 
were used to cross the water, and the rce&s which grew on the margin of the lake . 4 
An old portraying the accident of Mettus Curtius which was found near 

the north-east corner of the Palatine, and is now fixed in the wall of the Palace of the 


Conservators in the Capitol, represents the Velabrum as a marsh. A statue of Ver- 
tuinnus, which stood in the valley of the Velabrum, is said to have been .placed there 
in commemoration of the turning back of the waters by that god {ab amne verso)? and 
a church which stood in the Middle Ages on or near the Velabrum was called 
S. Silvestro in Lacu.* A later stage of the gradual desiccation of these spots is pointed 
to by the legend of the casting ashore of Romulus and Remus on the slope of the 
Palatine during a flood, and by the tradition related by Solinus, that the aborigines left 
their settlement on the Palatine on account of the frequent flooding of the river Tiber . 7 

The story of Cacus, a monster living on the Aventine, who vomited flames, and 
was the son of Vulcan,* has been interpreted by M. Breislajc as an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the volcanic origin of the Roman hills, and the cave of Cacus has been 
converted by him into a crater of eruption, which he supposed to have been situated 
in the Forum valley. But this is contrary to the indications of the strata themselves 
which underlie the valley of the Forum ; and Dionysius and Livy , 1 9 in their account of 
the legend, omit altogether the fire-vomiting powers of Cacus. That Cacus is repre- 
sented as the son of Vulcan is not to be taken as indicating anything more than the 


1 Velabrum, Gr. The same rout is found in 6 Propcrt. v. 2, 10. 

Velletri and Vclino. * 4 Martincili, Roma Sacra, pp. 222, 401. 

* Varro, L, L. v. 43, i$6. 7 Solinus. i. 14, ed. Mommsen. 

3 Livy, i. 12 ; Varro, v. 148 ■ Dionys. ii. 42 ; Plut. * Virg. Ain. viii. 193 ; Ov. Fast i. 551. 

Rom, |8. * Dionys. lib. i. 3$r ; Livy, i. 7. 

4 Propcrt. v. 9* $ » Tib. ii. 33 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 401. 
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ordinary mythological descent of a monster. The founder of Pnencstc, C&xulus, was 
also represented as the son of Vulcan, 1 yet Praenestc is situated on a spur of the 
calcareous rock of the Apennines, far removed from any volcanic influences. 

Two other memorials of the ancient high level of the Tiber may be found in the 
names of the Palus Caprea. in the Campus Marti us, whence Romulus is said to have 
been carried to heaven while reviewing his army; 2 and the Vada Terenti, where the 
river wears away the bank below the Ripetta Ferry. 3 4 

The subject of the climate of Rome is naturally connected with that of the nature 
of the soil and configuration of the hills and valleys. 

It is not difficult to see why the peculiar geological formation of the Campagna 
proves, without careful drainage, extremely deleterious to health. We have there a 
district containing numerous closed valleys and depressions in the soil, 
without outlet for the waters which naturally accumulate. The tufa which 
composes the surface seems commonly to take the shape of isolated hills, 
with irregular hollows between them, so as to impede the formation of natural water- 
courses. Cnder this tufa is a quantity of marl and stiff Cay. which retains the water 
after it has filtered through the tufa, and sends it oo/tng out into the lower parts of 
the country, where it accumulates, and, mixed with putrescent vegetable matter, taints the 
surrounding atmosphere. A want of movement in the air, caused by the mountainous 
barriers by which the Campagna is inclosed, is another source of malaria* 

It is a most curious fact that the ancient inhabitants of Rome am! the Campagna 
do not seem to have felt the baneful influences of the *u i* niftrai, or malaria, to the 
same extent as the modern Italians. And yet certainly at the time when 
• t j le W aters of the Tiber frequently invaded the Velabrum and stagnated 

there, when the valley of the Circus Maximus was a marshy pool, and 

when the Palus Caprea and the Stagna Terenti, as has been seen, occupied 

a part of the Campus Martins, the site of Rome must have been much more pestilential 
than at the present time. The lc\el of the soil has been much raised by the rubbish 
of ruins, and the Tiber seldom now overflows its banks. Add to this, that the volume 
of water carried by the river has decreased since the turning of the water «>f the Chiana 

into the Amo, and the felling of the numerous forests which spread over the country in 

ancient times. Scattered in various directions in the neighbmirhom! were lakes and laguncs, 
some of which have been since dried up and drained. The Lake of Regillus, which 

** — bubbled * ith crimson Uum . 

What time the thirty cities 
Came forth u> war mth Rome,* 


and the lakes of Gabii, of Jutuma, and of Turmis, with innumerable laguna? in the 
neighbourhood of Lavinium, Ardea, and Laurcntium, haw been gradually absorbed by 
the sinking of the level of the Tiber, or by artificial drainage.* AH these muft have 


i Virg. Ain. v»i. 678. 

* Livy, i. 16; aiy * h Rom* 27. 

* Fe&tuft, p, 351 ; Ov. i, jot ; Serv* Ad Ain. 
vhi. 63. 

4 The district of Auvergne in compared by Duareau 


de la Malle with the Campagna. Ec. Pd de» Kent* 
it* 22fi, 

* Columella, He R. K. Ith. ix. ; ‘pain* Uumtlk," 
Ain. x. 709 ; “ tiugna S umki /' Ain, vin t 50, 242. See 
Nicolai, Bonificamcnti ddlcterre bompunc, lib* il-fo 
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contributed to make the air less healthy in past times than it now is. Now what is said to 
be so extraordinary is that*, from the early times of Rome down to the Augustan age. 
we find a numerous population living not only at Rome, but in the Campagna, 
where now human beings fear to encounter the deadly effects of the air, popul ation of 
even for a single night At the era when the Servian reforms were intro- t /, e campagna. 
duced into the military organization of Rome, which must be placed in the 
.second century of the city, Livy, quoting Fabius Pictor, gives the number of freeholders 
capable of bearing arms as 80,00a 1 This is probably a conjectural calculation, as 
Mommsen has pointed out, and proceeds upon the assumption that the normal strength 
of the infantry composing the centuries, viz. 16,800, might be multiplied by five in order 
ito arrive at the whole number, of citizens capable of bearing arms. 2 

It is more reasonable to take this number, 80,000, as including the whole population 
of both sexes. We should then have a population of 190 souls to the square mile of 
territory ; and it may be shown that the population increased from this time at an 
enormous rate, so that in the sixth century of Rome it amounted to nearly 1,400,000. 
I'nder the first Emperors, the whole number of Roman citizens, including those in the 
provinces, was 4,063,000.''' This number probably continued to increase for the next 
two centuries, till the time of Honorius, and may possibly have then amounted to 
5,000,000. It may be supposed, therefore, that the population of Rome and the 
Campagna was from 2,coo.ooo to 3,000,000 in Imperial times. Now the population of 
Rome itself does not at the present day amount to more than 230,000, and that of the 
Comarca, or surrounding province, to about 100,000. These statistics must, however, be 
received with caution, and are perhaps likely to give an exaggerated idea of the 

If 

accuracy to which it is possible to attain in these matters. A few considerations, 
drawn from what we know of the towns in Latium, will show more plainly the contrast 
between the density of population in ancient and modern times. 

The sites of Veii, Fidenx, and Gabii, once the rivals and equals of Rome, are now 
entirely deserted, except by a few shepherds and cattle-stalls. Along the coast stood 
Ardea, Laurentum,* Laviniutn. and Ostia, all of them towns apparently with a con- 
siderable tiumbcr of inhabitants. Of these, Ostia, formerly a large town (Nibby, 
Viaggio, ii. p. 2*S8 k is now a miserable village. Ardea contains about sixty inhabitants, 
while Laurentum and Lavinium are represented by single towers. During a part of 
the year, the Roman nobility lived in great numbers on these very shores now found 
so deadly. Pliny the younger describes the appearance of their villas near Laurentum 
as that of a number of towns placed at intervals along the beach ; and he writes an 
enthusiastic letter in praise of the salubrity and convenience of his otvn house there. 4 
Lelius and Scipio used to make the seaside at I-aurentum their resort, and to amuse 


* Livy* i, 44. 

* Mommsen, Rom. Hist., vol. i. p.jroa* Eng. truns. 

* lapsing, !>c Magn. Rom. i. 7 ; Mon. Ancyr. ed. 
Zumpt, tab. a. 

4 Plin. Ep. ii. 17. The depopulation of the Canv 
pagna began even in the time of the later Republic. 
See Appian, B. C. n 7. 44 Latifundia pcrdidcrc Italianv' 
is Pliny’s expression in speaking of large farms; 
Pint* Nat, Hft|V xviik f 3 $* Pliny lived at his villa in 


the late autumn, winter, and spring, as we see by his 
mention of cattle driven ftom the mountains. The 
villa of Gas tel Fusano, now on the site, of Pliny’s 
villa, is only inhabited in the spring for a few* weeks. 
In the Antonine era and the following reigns, pes- 
tilence and famine swept off millions of inhabitants. 
Zumpt, Stand, des Bevolkerung, p. 84* quoted by 
M erivale, vol. vii. p. biOt 
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themselves there with collecting shells. 1 Nor was it only on the sea-coast that the 
country villas were placed. Six miles from Rome, on the Flaminian road, at the spot 
now called Prima Porta, there stood a well-known country-house belonging to the 
Empress Livia, part of which has lately been excavated. 8 This was a highly decorated 
and commodious house, as the rooms which have been discovered, containing a splendid 
statue of Augustus and the busts of several members of the Imperial family, amply 
testify. The views from this spot over the Campagna and the Sabine hills are meal | 
lovely, but the contrast between the beauty of Nature and the haggard and fever-stricken 
appearance of the modern inhabitants is melancholy enough. A few squalid houses, 
occupied by agricultural labourers, stand by the roadside. Among their tenants, not a , 



tin. Ri !SKt» \K- HI* "f 1 1IC CUMMAJI AsflUU Cl, WITH I RAM AT f IMSCtU-l'Mi A.M> THIS Al.HA.N M**l SI. 
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single healthy face is to be seen, and even the children are gaunt, hollow-cheeked, and 
deadly sallow in complexion. No wealthy Roman would now consent to live on th$ jptft 
of Hadrian’s stately villa in the Campagna, near Tivoli. Tivoli itscl£ which 
wished might be the retreat of his old age, and which was celebrated as a healthy place 
in Martial's time. 4 has now lost its reputation for salubrity, and is known as * 

“ Tivoli di mal confurto 

O piovc, o tira vento, o suona amorto.” " 

Strabo speaks of the now desolate district between Tusculum and Rome 4s having 
been once convenient to live in (c&fymyu ). 4 ‘ “• 

But there is no need to multiply proof*, which might be gathered frotp, §11 sides, 
what is an acknowledged fact, that the malarian fevers of the present day were not 
dcad, y ‘ n *he classic times of Rome, car even in the Middle Ages. Tile, troops 

* f > ; Val Max. viii. % 4. me* sedes tttmam sciurcnc ; * Mart. jv, fe, " Inter 

5 * jjjj**' ****£• *' 5 Mist, xv, 49, tjfi, 137. laujatas wiJSHyd* missus aquas.” 

Hor.Od.ii. 6, -‘Tibur, Arjpeo posinim cptono, sit 4 Strabo, v. 3, 1 2, j>. 239. 
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of labourers who, fearing to pass the night in the country, are met returning to Rome 
every evening, the forsaken towers and buildings which stand rotting everywhere about 
the Campagna, all tell the same tale of a pestilence-stricken district. 1 

Notwithstanding these evidences of a thick population, and of a general aptitude 
for the residence of man, but few encomia upon the healthiness of the Campagna 
can be found among ancient writers. It is true that Pliny, speaking in a rhetorical 
jund vague way, praises the “ healthiness of the climate,” and that Livy puts into the 
mouth of Camillusf, when enumerating the advantages of the situation of Rome against 
those who wished to remove to Veii, an encomium upon Rome, as placed upon “hills 
of a most healthy air,;” 2 but thf balance cf testimony* tends to show that the 
Romans of the Empire considered some parts of the neighbourhood of 
Rome unhealthy. Certainly, terrible epidemics prevailed in the city from , ^^elEm p& f 
time to time. 3 Cicerp’s opinion is expressed clearly in the description thought fa 

he gives of the site upon which Rome was founded by Romulus, as Campagna 

unrualtn j*. 

"placed in a. pestilential region, though healthy itself, and well ^supplied 
with springs.” 1 ,A passage of Strabo, quoted 'above, speaks of the district on the sea- 
shore as less healthy than the, Campagna further inland. Frontinus, Inspector of 
Aqueducts under t NerVa, and Tacitus both mention the. unhedlthjness of Rome, and use* 
•the epithet " infamous,” as applied to the climate. Tacitus, however, in using this 
expression refers only to the Vatican hill, where the army of Vitelibis wafis encamped and 
suffered much loss* from disease caused by the unhealthindfe* of the spot.* , 

Horace’s dread of the autumnal heats and the scirocco of* Rome is well- known, and 
Martial condemns Ardea and Castrum Inui as fatal to health during 5 the summer.® Add 
to this, that altars were ■erected in different parts of Rome to the goddess Febris, one 
of which stood upon the Palatine, and two ethers upon the Esquilifte and Qiifinal, in 
the neighbourhood of the Area Marianorum and the Vicus Longus and that there was 
also a grove dedicated to Mephitis QO .thc Esquiline. 7 Brocchi remarks that personification 
of fever and malaria does hot necessarily imply their widejprevalence at Rome, any mbre 
,* than the erection of an altar, to Fear c«u» he taken as a probf that timidity was a oha- 

, * > 7 , '*,4 

racteristic failing of the Romans.® . But It furnishes a sufficient testimony of the actual 
* existence of fever and malaria from the ntdst ancient times. The singular facts, then, 

* which we have before us, are on the one hand, that a dense population formerly occupied, 
with apparent security and health, .regions where vigorous health is impossible at the 
present time; and on the other, that $he air of many of these very spots is 'condemned 
by ancient writers as prejudicial to health, ; * „ 

, A change in the average temperature has been assigned by •somO'writers as the cause 
of this alteration in the effects of the. climate of Rome. And thqrensjreason to brieve 
¥■ t V # 

'• " vi ! 

1 See Story’s Robe di Roma, vol. ii, ch. a ; Bun- Palace in summer. See also Cato, De Re Rust i. 
sen'* Romi, vol. i. p. 104. xiv. 5 ; Solinus, i. 14. 

* Uvy, *, 54 . 4 * Hor. Od. it. I*,,!*#' Sat H. 1 ^; 

* Sce.Friedlandcr, Sittcngesehichtc Roms, vol. i. Martiaktv. 60 ; ‘ * , 

pp. atf 3A I Tac. Ann. xvi. 13 ; Tillemont, ii. $94. ’ Cte. De Nat fitox. iii. 35 ; VaL t 

* De *Rsp. ii. 6. * Pirn. Nat Qi* H. 7 , S ! Varto, L.T. v, 4» 

* Frontinus, De Aqu*d. j 88 ; Tac, Hist. it. 93* * »*»«**’ Suol °* P*«P v . 

The Pope removes from the Vatican tothe Quirinal ' * 
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that the climate was colder in the times of Cicero and Horace. On the I2th of February 
b. c. 54, the Senate was so poorly attended on account of the cold that Appius was 
obliged to defer the session. 1 Frozen snow, which Horace mentions as a hardship the 
serenading lover at Rome had to encounter in his days, and frozen streams are rare 
CHmate ms phenomena now in Rome. 8 Much reliance cannot be placed upon the 
once mmewkat terrible accounts given of the hard winter of 396 B.c. by Livy and Dionysius, 8 

eotder. or t jj at mentioned by St. Augustine, 4 when snow lay in the Forum for 
forty days, and the Tiber was frozen over; or upon the statement of Pliny and 
Solinus, that the cedar could not be transplanted from its native soil of Media 
and Persia. 5 • 

There remain, however, sbme reasons for supposing that the climate was rather 
colder. The heats of summer must have been somewhat tempered by the greater extent 
of woodland, which always promotes rain, and the greater body of water contained in 
the rivers would tend to cool the air. 

The cooler climate may have borne some part in rendering Rome more healthy than 
it now is. But without doubt the principal cause lay in the cultivation of the soil. Active 
drainage was carried on ; the Pomptine marshes were successfully, though perhaps only 
temporarily, dried, in B.C. 160. 15 What is now a festering marsh, or a rank, weedy tract, 
was once occupied by thousands of busy farms. The soil was purified by regular 
drainage, and the air by the upturned earth, where now the water stagnates, 
ancUnttimes an< * the vegetation rots year after year on the ground. Some spots there 
were of old, as now, in which the air was pestilent and infamous, but in general 
the hillocky ground of the Campagna and the hills of Rome were healthy, because they 
were inhabited thickly and cultivated regularly. The effects of agriculture were actually 
tried with singular success by several of the Popes. The drainage of the Pomptine 
iparshes was resumed, and partially effected by canals, in the reigns of Boniface VIII., 
Martin V., Sextus V'., and Pius VI, A law was enacted in 1480 by Sixtus IV. severely 
punishing any lay or ecclesiastical proprietor, baron, bishop, or cardinaj, who forbade 
his tenants to sow their land, and kept it under pasture. The health of Rome itself 
was much bettered by the extensive buildings and improvements of^Sixtus V. 

But the most beneficial influences were produced under the orders of Pius VI. and 
VII., who endeavoured to compel by law' the cultivation of a large extent of'..||nd. in 
the Campagna. By this means fever was manifestly checked, and the health of all the 
neighbourhood improved. 7 , 

Let us add to this another cause upon which Brocchi lays great stress — the greater 
fitness of jdi© .ancient Roman dress, as compared with the modern, for resisting the 


1 Cic. Ad Quint. Frat. ii. 12. 

* Hor. Od. i. 9, iii. io. 7 ; Mart iv, ift. 

• Livy, v. 13 ; Dinnys. xii, R. The enow t§y7 feet 

<k<P* . 4 Au«. In Citf iii. if, 

]'L * Solin, 46, 6, p. 197. cd. Mommsen. SeeToumhi. 
Etudef Statist sur Rome, vol. i ch viii. Be says. 
“ U rarement de la nttge dans la plains. ” 

8 Mommsen, Rom. Hist. vol. iii. p, ^ 

The climate of Greece has, also become less 
healthy. (See Grate, Greek Hist. vol. ii. p, 309, eh, i.) 


In the case oFKomc the dtcrnlbf country popu* 
lation began with the introduction of large farms.’ 
(Sec Mommsen, Rum. Hist. voL ii. p, 390.) 

“The Italian Government projected agrarian colo- 
nies in 1856 to remove the intern pcric qj^ardinta.” 
— Forester's Sardinia, p. 373, ' 

Sec further instances in Bunsen’s “ Ilcschreibung,” 
vol. i. pp. 105- 108. 

1 Nicolai, Bonificanwnti delle terre Pomptine, lib 
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poisonous influence of the aria cattiva, and the greater simplicity and wholesomeness 
of the ancient diet 1 “That fatal epoch," he says, “when the deleterious influences 
which infested the air of this beautiful region, and which had been hitherto • 
resisted successfully, except under extraordinary circumstances, began to Rom a ? dress 
work deadly effects upon the inhabitants, and to bring in their train an army mort httUtky 
of diseases, dates from the time when the Romans abandoned their old than t>u t rres *" t ‘ 
austerity of life, and, disdaining the fashions of dress established by their ancestors. 
adopted a foreign costume, and became the slaves of all the vices which opulence and 
luxury engender. 

“ It was then that, for their decent tunics and toga ©f woollen stuff, they substituted 
silk, lawn, and fine linen clothes, all of which they prized for their coolness and lightness. 
Pliny, in speaking of the lawn dresses, plainly states the object for which 
they were wortt ‘ Even men,' he says, * are not ashamed to wear these u f 

clothes for the sake of their lightness in the summer. We have so far lost 
the habit of wearing arms that even our clothes are a burden to us. We have not, 
however, yet taken ^to^, wearing Assyrian silk, as the ladies have.’ 2 The toga was 

discarded, and the lac6ma introduced instead, which, though consisting of wool, was yet 
much less voluminous, and resembled a shawl fastened over the breast with one or two 
clasps. 1 have never seen a statue clothed in this dress. Its shape -may, however, be 
seen upon the figures in some bas-reliefs on the pedestals of the columns which stand 
on the side of the arch of Septimus Scvertp* towards the Capitol, where men wjio are 
fastening the chains of the captives wear it, and where it is fitted with a hood ( cucullus ) 
thrown back behind the shoulders. 3 Augustus, who used himself to wear no less than 
four tunics and a shirt (subucuki), and a woollen under-waistcoat ( thorax laneus ), and 
wrappers round his thighs and legs ( fcininaliq ct tikialia), in addition to a thick toga, 
was unwilling that the Romans should give up their national dress, and ordered thft 
.Ed lies to allow no one to appear in the Forum without wearing a toga.” 4 

It may be somewhat fanciful to attribute so much importance as Signor Brocdhi 
docs to the abandonment of woollen clothes in the summer by the Romans, but there 
can be no doubt that one of the best preservatives against malaria is tfie wearing of the 
fleeces or skins of animals, and avoiding all sudden chills. The fires which are to be 
seen nightly, during the summer months, in the Campagna, are lighted round the cottages 
for the purpose of preventing the deadly chill of the night air, and dispersing the vapours ; 
and the goatskin clothes and leathern doublet, which give at the present day to the 
Roman peasant a most startling resemblance to a wild satyr, jire precautions found 
by experience to be in some measure effective against the atfacks of-tjpiajaria. The 
first settlers Campagna. ^doubtless defended themselves in this way against the 

fevers of the country, until the increase of population an*i the general prevalence 
of agriculture rendered it no longer necessary to Jresort to such protection, except in 
unusual seasons. * 




1 Brocchi, p. 937. 

* Plin. Nat. Hist, book xi. 23. 

* See chap. vL 

* Martial, xii 18, 5, “ sudatrix toga Suet. Aug. ofy, 

8 a. This is, however, mentioned by Suetonius as in it. 6;, seq. 

>■ 


proof of Augustus’ delicate constitution. Comp, Tac. 
Ann. ii. 33, “ Ne vestis serica viros feedare^;* Sen. 
Dc Ben. vii. 9, 5, Ep. 90, 30, “ Non dies nullum 
corpori auxilium sea nullum pudori est j" Juv. Sat. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ROME BEFORE THE TIME OF SERF/ US TULLIUS. 


LEGENDS OF THK Fol r M>AT10N\ ARISING FROM A DEM RE TO K X AGG KR ATE THE ANTHJI1T\ OF 1IIK CITY, ok FROM 
A HfcllKM/INO SPIRIT, OR FROM RKIIGlOtS FEELINGS COMBINATION OF THK NATIONAL AM* MKUTMf 
I.KUF.MM — THE M‘*I>ERN THEORY *»K THE ORIGIN OF ROME — THE PALATINE Si. V ELEMENT — REASONS FOR 
CHOOSING THE FA I. AT INF. Hill. — E I RISC AN CEREMONY OF FOl’NIHI H*N — |l»M<ERIl*M OF KOMIHS - AKA 
MAXIMA — AKA 0»NSI — CCRIT V F TERES — SAlT.l.M’M L \KI N ILF. — CAV Al l ERL Rosa’s \ IFVYS — ROMA (Jl'ADRATA 
— MUiluMAN CrYTE AM* TEMPLE OF JH'PITKR VfATwR ~Pt»RT.\ ROMAN TLA- -GERMAt.t’s — CI,l\t'S VICTORKF— 
PORT V j AN TALI' 5 - — PORT V PVNDVNA — STOCK SSI VF ENLARGEMENTS- - THE sFFTIMONTITM - SO-CALLED SEVEN 
IHU.S OF ROME- o*:r»»RER H* J R **K — SET I LEM F NT ON oClklN.U AM* VIMtNAt. -- I HE COLL1M THE SERVIAN 
REGIONS- I HI. ARGUAN Cll Vt KI.S. 


“ Hare pst exi^uis qua’* fin Urns orta liru ixht 
In geniino^ axes, parvaqut* a mlc prnfcclas 
I>tsper*»t cum M)lc ihuouc” 

i I vi i*. /V Ci'ft;. StituM, tii. ij>S. 

Vi 

•* 

S OME of the legends which profess to give an account of the first foundation of Rome 
may be clearly traced to a chronicler’s natural wish to carry back the antiquity of the 
city to as remote a period as possible. Thus, Romus is said to have founded 
Ljtnds^th,- two cities on the site of the seven hills, one named /Enea, and afterwards 
arising fn>m n Janiculum, and the other named Rome, both of which were afterwards re- 
tiesirr ic placed by the Romulcan Rome. A still older Rome than these was invented 
antiquity 1 ? t t>u Antiochus, a Syracusan writer, in connexion with his history of the Siccls . 1 * 
dty , Of this class, also, is the account given by Festus of the Sacrani, who came 
from Rcate to the Scptimontium, and expelled the Ligurians and Siculi.* 
Servius takes a further step back, and says that the Sicani came before the Sacrani, and 
that they and the aborigines in turn expelled each other from Latium.* 

Other legends originated in a Hcllcnizing spirit. Thus arose the Cuma?an account of 
settlers from Athens, Sicyon, and Thespia:, which Festus relates. Eight different accounts 
ar/ram a ihi are K* vcn **>' * ,im from various authors, in explanation of the name Rome, all 
Uniting spirit ; °* which are plainly intended to point to a Greek origin . 4 The tale of Evander 
and his Arcadians was derived from a similar desire to connect the name 
Palatium with the Greek language. Hence, also, the fiction that Pallantium in Arcadia was 

l P* on y»- »• 73- 4 Festus, p. 266, Muller. See also Lewis’s 44 Cre- 

r estus, p. 32 1 ; Virg, Ain. vii. 796. dibiihy of Larly Roman History,” vol. i. ch. x. f 7 ; 

oerv. Ad Ain. xi. 317; vii. 795, viii. ja8 } Mac rob. Mommsen, Hist. Rom. vol. i, p. 48a. 

oat* i* 5* 
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the metropolis of Rome . 1 * The poet Stesichorus, who was a native of Magna Graecia, first 
added to the legends of the destruction of Ilium the account of /Eneas’s voyage to the 
West, and settlement in Hesperia. He did this with the laudable intention of enriching the 
legendary stock of,his country, and giving it a more dignified genealogy than had hitherto 
been possible.'* 

Another class of legends may be traced to the religious feeling which aspired to a 
divine origin. On one side of the Tiber, Satumus, the patron of agriculture 
(satio, sata), founded a city, Saturnia, on the Capitoline ; and on the other bank, reUgHmsfidingt. 
Janus, the god of opening or origin (Jan tut, ja ttuarius) , occupied the Janiculum . 3 

• 

“ Hanc Janus pater, hanc Satumus condidit arcem : 

Janiculum huic, illi fuerat Saturnia nomen.” — sEn. viii. 357. 


The legend of Romulus and Remus, as related by Livy, is an attempt, according to 
Mommsen, to connect the foundation of Rome with the more ancient metropolis of Latium, 
and at the same time to account for the selection of so unfavourable a spot for a new settle- 
ment. If this be the case, Livy was perfectly right in his choice of this among the host of 
other legends, as it is at once the most national and the best adapted to explain the 
remarkable situation of Rome, which he must have felt to be a problem requiring some 
solution. Dionysius, on the other hand, undertakes to prove that the founders of Rome 
were Hellenes, and came from the most illustrious tribes of that nation . 4 He therefore 
finds most truth in the Arcadian, Pclasgian, £nd Herculean myths ; gives the last place of 
all to the Trojans, whom he curiously enough reckons among the Hellenes; and entirely 
discards the native Italian stocks, the Opicans, Marsians, Samnitcs, Tyrrtienians, Umbrians, 
and Ligurians, whom he stigmatizes in a mass as barbarians. Virgil makes the legend 
of Evander supplementary' to that of /Eneas and the Trojans; and also uses the religious 
traditions about Saturn and Faunus to embellish his poetical account of the ** 

early' colonization of Latium. The credit of combining the national and Hel- Combination of 

. , , national anti 

lcnic accounts of the origin of Rome seems to be due to the epoch of Natvius j/tiiatk Itgmtis 
and Fabius Victor. By this happy' compromise of conflicting stories, the 
national chief, Romulus, retains his position as founder, but becomes the grandson of the 
Hellenic colonist /Eneas. We strain our eyes in vain to discover any real historical facts 
wrapped up and concealed in the mythological fictions. The motives with which they have 
been fabricated are too palpable, and their incongruities and variations are too numerous, to 
allow us to hope that any' residuum of truth can be extracted from them. The only method 
of obtaining any' trustworthy information on the subject of the nationality of the founders 
of Rome is the investigation of their original language, laws, and institutions, and the careful 
comparison of these with the language, laws, and institutions of other nations. 

The researches of modern scholars into the origin and relations of the Greek and Latin 


1 Varro, L. L. v. at, 53 ; Dionys. i. 31 ; >En. viii. 

51 ; Livy, i. 5 ; Serv. ad /fin. vi. 773, vii. 678 ; Dion. 
Cass. Frag. iii. (Bekkcr). 

1 Uemhardy, Gr. Lit. it. | 108. 

• Serv. ad /fin. viii. 319, 357 ; Varro, L. L v. $ 43 ; 
Pltn. Nat. Hist. iii. 5, 9, J 68 ; Fcatus, p. 33a. *■ 


• Dionys. i. 5, 32, 89 ; ii. 31. 

* See Gladstone’s Studies on Homer, voL j. p. 
494. Mr. Gladstone thinks that the Trojans, though 
a kindred people, were no more nearly related to 
the Hellenes than were the Italian tribes. 
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languages, and the comparison of ancient Latin laws aStid institutions with those of the 
Hellenic nation, tend to show that the Latin people to which the clan' belonged 
w ^° *° rmed the ^ rst community of Rome was an independent branch of tjm 
.’rii in «f Rome, great Indo-European race, and that it separated itself from the Eastern parent . 

stock at an earlier period than the Hellenes. These researches also tend to 
. show that to speak of any single adventurer as the founder of the city of* Rome lit probably 
incorrect. the analysis of the history of *bt?iei , \cities leads* rather to the conoittsion that 



riir. nmm 11:1.1 iwrvtkxx stnr.j, with rm: vn.u mii.Ui <«\ yhc u uiiir, ** stxs >»<>m tm» 

'arrrmi't 

On the nrki 11 a f*trt of tf/ Avoutim, and lit Qntut polity ; in lit (infante the Thtrmtt of CurattkHa. 


Rome, like Athens and Sparta, was the result of an aggregation of neighbouring cantons or 
genta, for the purposes of safety and defence. 1 

$0 far as we can penetrate the mist ilrhich hangs over the earliest form of the city 
of Rome, the conclusion wc arc led to is, that a stronghold with four gate* was first 

Tht /Wn tmt on ^ Palatine hill.’ This spot was probably selected in 

settlement. preference to the surrounding eminences on account of its natural con- 
figuration, and its nearness to the river. In pre-historic times, as we have 
seen, the waters of the Tiber overflowed the valley between the Capitolinc and Palatine, 


/ fhucyd- »• 10 •. *aTu 1 tHMtrfitUmi* .VurrS. 
. Gtj*c, History of Greece, chap x. 


’ Aul. Gcllittt, xiii. 14 ; Dionys, i. 88 1 

wrp&ymmm rf Ufa. 
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and also that between the Avedtine and Palatine. On two sides, therefore, the north- 
west&n part of the Palatine was surrounded by water. On the north, also, the ground 
^o( t^e nature of a morass, forming a continuation of the pool called Velabrum 
llinus, which lay between the Capitoline and Palatine. 

The site thus chosen was not, like the Capitoline, very difficult of access. On the 
contrary, though on the sides towards the Capitoline and Aventine it was protected 
both by the steepness of the* slopes and* ttfur hikes at tjieir foot, yet frpm * 
the other sid&s it was easily approached. This may have «eemed to the EcaJtns/»' 
community who agreed in the choice of fhft- hill as ihctr [hpJ-^uirtCrs %T t Zw. 
to offer tile double ’advantages of complete protection on* two sides* and 
accessibility on the others. Whep suddenly obliged to Collect their property and cattle, 
and to retreat within their walls, it would be easier to gain a place of ^afety which was 
tolerably accessible from, the neighbouring epuiftry, as was the Palatine, than one which, 
like the Capitoline or Aventine, was suit funded by steep rocks all* sides, and 
cut off from the adjoining district. None' of the other hills would have suited 3 
settlement partly commercial, partly agricultural, so well as such a position. , 

The historians and poets of Imperial Rome give us a description of the solemn* 
ceremony observed on the occasion of marking out the limits of a new settlement, and 
assert that the Latins followed an Etruscan custom in such cases. 1 * Varro 
gives the following account of the ceremony : — “ In Latium,” he says, “ thev Etruscan 

founded towns according to the Etruscan rites, which were used in many 'ZuZaLZ. 

other cases. A bull and a cow were yoked together, and the cow being 
placed on the inner side, a furrow was made with p.. plough round the proposed site. ' 
This was done on a lucky day, in order to satisfy religious scruples. -.The furrow whence 
the earth was scooped out was called the foss, and the earth thrown inwards the 
wall. The circle thus made formed the first enclosure of the city, and, being behind 
the wall, was called the post-nuvrium of the city, which forms the limit within which 
the urban auspices may be taken.” To this description of Varro the further particulars 
are added by other authors that the person who, as founder of the city, guided the 
plough, was to wear his toga in the Gabinian fashion ( cinctu Gabitto), that the cow was 
to be on the left-hand side, that the ploughshare myst be of bronze, that the clods must 
be made by an inclination of the plough to fait inwards, and that where there was 
to be a gate the plough should be lifted ups and carried across. 3 The furrow having 
been thus traced, a space was marked out on both sides of it as the pomcerium, upon 
which it was not lawful to build, and within the outer edge of which the urban auspices 
might be taken.® This space was indicated by stones placed at intervals along its 
margin. . ' 

From what we know of the early religion and rites of the Roman nation, it appears 
probable that this Etruscan ceremony was not really used in marking out the boundary 

1 Dionys. i.88 ; Ov. Fast iv. 819; Varro, L. L. v. within which auspices could be taken. It was marked 
5 143 ; Paul Diac. p. 236. out on each occasion of taking die auspices by the 

* Serv. Ad Mn. v. 755 ; Plut Rom. ii. presiding augur. Cell. xiii. 14 ; Varro, L. L. vi. $ 53 ; 

* Livy, i. 44. The aper effatus was the whole Scrv. Ad din. vi. 197. 
space, whether within or without the pomcerium. 
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of the fort on the Palatine. Mommsen has shown' that the religion of the Latins was 
mainly national, and . that most of their borrowed rites were derived 
from the Creeks . 1 But, in the bookmaking times of the Empire, it was 
necessary to fill in the account of the foundation of Rome as completely as 
possible with detail, and therefore this ancient Etruscan consecrative ceremony was 
introduced into the histories and ascribed to Romulus. 

However thi§ may be, the limits of the first fortification on the Palatine are described 
distinctly by Tacitus, and we must suppose that the tradition about them was clear 
in his time . 2 Starting from the Forum Boarium, at the western angle of the 
Afj Maxima. states that- the pomcerium ran round the Ara Maxima. This was 

near the cattle-market, and upon it the Romans often vowed to present a tenth of 
their property to Hercules, the god of the homestead, for the purpose of averting disease 
from their stock . 2 

The exact spot cannot now be determined, for though it is mentioned by many of 
the classical writers, yet no one of them gives a very definite account of its situation . 4 
Servius places it behind the gates of the Circus Maximus . 5 and we may infer from this, 
and from mediaeval notices, that it stood at some distance from the foot of the hill, 
at a point in the immediate neighbourhood of the modern S. Maria in Cosmedin . 11 

From the Ara Maxima the boundary proceeded to the Ara Consi, which, 

r.i ihjsi. accort ji n g t 0 Servius and Plutarch, was within the Circus Maximus, It was 

covered with earth, except at the time of the horse-races, over which Census was 
supposed to preside. The spot near which it probably stood is in the Via dei Cerchi, 
nearly opposite to the ruins on the Palatine, thought by Signor Rosa to be the foundations 
of the temple of Jupiter Victor . 7 Unfortunately, we cannot determine with 
any precision the site of the Curia? Vet e res, the next point indicated by 
Tacitus. In the “ Notitia Roma;," a statistical account of the Roman Empire, giving 
a catalogue of the buildings in Rome, and supj»osed to belong to the time of Constan- 
tine. it is placed between the temple of Jupiter Stator and the Scptizonium, which 
stood at the south-east comer of the Palatine hill. Such an indication is, however, 
much too vague to be of any service, and consequently the course of the pomcerium 
on the eastern portion of the Palatine is not known. We must therefore pass to 
the next point mentioned by Tacitus, the Sacetlum Turunda*. The 
fjtn!nd!r situation of this chapel of Larunda, which is distinguished by Varro 
from the chapel of the Lares, cannot be determined. The account of the 

pomgerium by Tacitus again fails us, for he adds nothing more than that it reached the 

Forum Romanum, a very vague description of its further course. Either he did not 
know at what exact point the pomcerium passed round the eastern angle of the hill, or 
he thought that the nature of the ground would sufficiently indicate its course. Since it 
was carried along the foot of the hilt on the southern side, we must conclude that it 


Cltrtdt I'rtfrfS* 


* Mommsen, vol. i. ch. xiit. p. 186, Eng. trans. 

* Tacitus, Ann. xii. 34: “ lgitur a Foro Boario See. 

* Mommsen, voL 1 . p. 174, Eng. trans.; Dionys. 
i. 40. 

*t Dionys. i. 40; Ov. Fast. i. 581; Livy, i. 7 ; 
Propert. v. ix. 67. 


* Serv. ad Ain. viii. 371. 

4 See Note A at the end of this chapter. 

7 Serv. Ad Ain. viii. 636 ; Plut. Rom. 14 ; Varro, 
I- L. vi. § so ; Tcrtull. Dc Spect. 5, 8, “ Ara Conao 
illi in circo defossa est ad primaa met as sub terra. 
.... Apud metas sub terra dclitescit murcias.” 
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passed along the foot also on this side, and we therefore trace it from the Arch of 
Titus to the church of S. Maria Liberatrice, and thence to that of S. Teodor©. 1 * * It 
must be remembered that the line we have traced is that of the outer edge of the 
pomocrium, and not of the wall itself, which would lie within it Upon the steeper 
sides of the hill no fortification was required, but upon the south-eastern side, and 
possibly also on the north-eastern, a wall would be necessarily built to secure the place 
from attack.* 

Cavaliere Rosa, the learned and ingenious director of the French excavations on the 
Palatine, has propounded an explanation of the above-mentioned passage of Tacitus, 
founded upon the supposed discovery of a depression* running across the 
centre of the Palatine, and dividing it into two portions.* The original * 

configuration of the Palatine, he thinks, was that of a double hill, divided, 
like the Capitolinc, by an intermontium, which ran across the hill from a point near the 
Arch of Titus to a point near the Church of S. Anastasia, on the side which overlooks the 
Circus Maximus. This interval between the two summits has, according to Cav. Rosa, 
been filled up by buildings placed on the top of those which originally occupied it, and 
thus the top of the Palatine has been levelled. A deep excavation has disclosed some 
ancient buildings lying below the floor of the Imperial edifices, at a depth of some twenty 
feet Unfortunately, it is not possible to carry on the further explorations necessary to 
establish the existence of this intermontium, and we must therefore be content, for the 
present, to acquiesce in the imperfect state of our knowledge respecting the pomcerium 
of Romulus. 

It may, however, be remarked that there are some points in the description of Tacitus 
which favour Cavaliere Rosa’s conjecture. For if the pomcerium included the whole south- 
eastern end of the hill, how is it that Tacitus contents himself with mentioning one point 
only, the Curia: Vetercs, as belonging to that portion ? The situations of the other four 
points indicated are known, and are all upon the north-western part. Further, all the sites 
connected with this earliest settlement upon the Palatine are placed upon the north- 
western portion of the hill, the Casa Romuli, the Tugurium Faustuli, the Lupercal, the 
Auguratorium, the ScaUe Caci, and the Germalus ; and the only gates of which we know 
anything arc also here. Cavaliere Rosa, indeed, goes so far as to surmise that the name 
Germalus belonged to this half of the hill, and the name Vclia to the south-eastern half, 
the whole being comprehended under the general name Palatine. But this, as has been 
well remarked by Mr. Dyer, is contradicted by the words of Varro, 4 who plainly dpr 
tinguishes the Palatium from both the Germalus and Vclia. tVhile, therefore, we reject 
the supposition that the Germalus -included the whole of the north-western end of the 
hill, we cannot but acknowledge that there is some evidence in favour of the restriction 
of tiie original settlement to this part. A careful examination of the ground, so far as 
the present (1868) excavations have laid the original surface bare, does not, however, 

1 Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 387. Niebuhr's account of in the An noli dolt fust. 186$, p.346. I have exa- 
the pomocrium is quite arbitrary. He takes no mined the views of Rosa further in an article in the 
notice of Varro’s explanations. Journal 0/ Philology, vol i. p. 146. 

* See Note B at the end of this chapter. * Varro, L. L. v. j 43. “ Huic (Palatio) Gertnalum 

* See a paper by M. Hencen in the Bnllttino et Vcltas conjunxerunt.” The three are also men- 
jMF but 1 86a, pp. ass « by Signor Rosa himself tioned a* distinct by Paulus Diaconus, p. 341. 
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bear out the notion tint an intermontium ever existed. Considering the immense depth 
at which buildings originally above ground are now buried in other parts of Rome, it seems 
not improbable that the ancient walls discovered by Rosa, which he thinks belonged to 
edifices standing in the depression between the two summits, were not really much lower 
than those of equal age upon the rest of the hill. , 

The name of Roma Quadrata has been given to the Palatine settlement by Dionysius 
and Soiinus , 1 * * * * * * from the shape of the hill, which is irregularly quadrangular. Other writers 
call a fictitious settlement, which preceded the one on the Palatine, Roma 

Kama Quadrata, , . , t _ 

Quadrata ;* and’a third meaning given to this enigmatical expression is, that 
it referred to the pit which was dug, according to the Etruscan fashion, at the founding of 
a new city, in which some of the fruits of the soil and handfuls of earth, brought by the 
various settlers each from his own neighbourhwd, were deposited and covered up, and an 
altar reared over them . 8 * Becker thinks that he can detect this four-cornered building on 
the plan of the city preserved in fragments in the Capitoline Museum. For Soiinus, he 
says, mentions that it w F as situated “ in area Apollinis,” and Festus places it 4i ante templum 
Apollinis.” Now, on one of the fragments there arc the letters “ K.E.A. A.P.O.," and the 
plan of a four-cornered raised place, which probably, he thinks, is meant to represent the 
Roma Quadrata/ 

The entrances to the fort on the Palatine were, according to Pliny, three in number, or 
at the mast four/ The Etruscan religion required at least three gates to be placed in the 
walls of a new town, and these were to benledicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva/ If, 
however, wc reject the idea of Etruscan influence in the ceremony of the foundation of 
Rome, the statement of Pliny remains alone for our information on this point. 

The rmmes of two of these gates only are preserved, viz. the Porta Mugionis and the 
Porta Romanula. 

The first of these gates was undoubtedly near the entrance of the present road leading 
up to the Convent of S. Bonaventura, and close to the Sacelium I^aruni, at the top of the 
New Street, and at the point where it was connected with the Sacred Way. T 
MugvmtnCak yh t . “ ancient gate of the Palatine/' mentioned by Livy as the gate to 
y upper sta ter, which the Romans fled when repulsed by the Sabines, is probably meant 
to refer to this gate.* Close by was the Temple of Jupiter Stator (said 
to have been built in commemoration of this battle), v and the equestrian statue of 
Clalia . 10 The origin of the name Mugionia is not known, and the derivations given by 
Varro and Paul us are wry improbable . 11 The Porta Mugionis stood, therefore, near the 
junction of the Nova Via, which passed along the foot of the south-eastern side of 
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the bill, with the Sacra: Via, which ran down the slope towards the Forum valley. It may 
have been placed here in order to form an easy communication with the suburb on 
the Velia. 

The Porta Rotnanuia (or Romans, as it is called by Festus *) was at the north-western 
corner of the hill, and opened out into the Nova Via and Velabrum . 2 The sloping part of 
the Palatine which looks towards flic Capitoline is usually supposed to be the p orta 
Germalus ; and if we consider that the Germalus was a suburb of the Palatine Rnaanih. 
settlement, as seems to be indicated by the words of Festus quoted above, Otrmaim. 
the Porta Romanula would form the means of communication between it and Roma 
Quadrata. 



MHTHI RX KXO OF fALATINB AND ARCIf OF CONSTANTINS. 


The road leading up from this gate to the Palatine was called Clivus Victorias . 8 Recent 
excavations have disinterred the gate from the accumulated rubbish, and t - kiaritf 

the Clivus Victorias may now be ascended from the comer of the hill near 
S. Maria Liberatricc. 

It was by this entrance, which was retained in the wing of the palace afterwards built 
on the corner of die hill by Caligula, that Otho is said by Tacitus to have left the palace 
when he went out to be proclaimed Emperor by the troops in the Forum;' 1 ' and perhaps 

1 Festus, p. aft*. 4 “ Per Tiberianain domum in VeUbnua,” Tec. 

* Varnt, L. L. v. f 164 ; vi. f 34. Hist. i. xf. There may, however, have been a pos* 

’ Festus, p. 25 a. tern gate further to the west 
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Porto Pandana. 


also Vitellius, when lie fled from the victorious Flavians . 1 The gate, as now standing, 
consists of a high and narrow arch of travertine supporting a considerable mass of 
ruins, and leading to a passage underneath the lofty arches, built by Caligula to sup- 
port the new buildings which he added to the palace. The bridge built by Caligula 
across the valley, to connect the Palatine with the Capitoline hill, was at this corner of 
the Palatine. 

A gate called the Porta Janualis is also mentioned by Varro, as belonging to this 
earliest enclosure of Rome ; 8 but if this is to be identified with the Porta Janualis to which 
P»rta Jamtaiis ^ acro ^ lus alludes,’ it cannot have belonged to the Roma Quadrata, for 
Macrobius expressly states it to have been situated under the roots of the 
Viminal hill. It is most probable, as Becker suggests, that Varro was misled by the 
common expression, the Gate of War, as applied to the Temple of Janus , 4 which stood on 
the north side of the Forum, under the Viminal hill, and hence assumed the existence of 
a gate called the Porta Janualis. It may be here mentioned, that the Porta 
Pandana, spoken of by Varro and Solinus , 4 is not connected with the Palatine 
hill, but with the Capitoline. The name was derived from the idea that it always stood 
open , 8 and a strange story is told by Poly a: n us about it, to the effect that the Gauls, when 
they took Rome, agreed with the Romans that one of their gates should always stand 
open, and that the Romans then built the gate in an inaccessible spot, and left it open . 7 
Dionysius identifies the axXeurrot m>\ij w’ith the Porta Carmentalis . 8 But nothing clear 
or satisfactory can be extracted from the, fragmentary and confused evidence about 
this gate. 

The history of the successive enlargements of the city, between the time of the Palatine 
settlement and the erection by the later kings of the great wall, which included, besides the 
Palatine, the Capitoline, Quirinal, Viminal, Ksquilinc, Coelian, and Aventine, 
mfargmuHts 1S ^ ost ' n obscurity. Wc earsonly glean a few scattered fragments of informa- 
tion, and conjecture their possible meaning. To begin with the Ctclian, the 
legend of Cceles Vibenna, an Etruscan, who is said to have settled there,® bears so strongly 
the marks of having been invented in order to account for the name of the hill, that w'e can 
hardly receive it as true, esjjecially as another legend asserts that the population of Alba 
Longa were established on the Coelian by Tullus Hostilius , 10 and a third, that Ancus Marti us 
first enclosed the Coelian . 11 According to Dionysius, the Capitoline and Aventine were both 
added by Romulus, who also annexed the Quirinal upon the junction of the Sabine and 
Roman nations . 12 But this statement is at variance with the well-known account of the four 
Servian regions by Varro, which will presently be mentioned, for the Capitoline and 
Aventine are excluded from those regions. 

The credit of peopling the Aventine, and building a wall round it, is also given to Ancus 
Martius, who settled the population of the conquered towns of Potitorium, Tellenae, and 
Ficana upon it and in the Murcian valley. 1 * Livy does not, however, explain how it came 
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to pass that the Aventine was not enclosed until long afterwards, under the Iciiiaa law in 
A.U.C. 298, 1 though this seems to cast some doubt on His previous statement As to the 
remaining hills, the Esquiline and Viminal, the addition *of these is set down by the 
historians to Servius Tullius. 1 

A hint of the probable extent of Rome at a time between the Palatine settlement and 
the erection of the Servian walls seems to be given by the term Septimontium, which 
was the name of an ancient festival held at seven places on the Montes of 
Rome. Hence the tribes who celebrated it called themselves Montani, as 
distinguished from the Coll ini, who lived on the Colies, i.e. the Viminal and 
QuirinaL Plutarch and Varro state that the Septimontium was the festival of the Montani 
alone, and not of the whole people.’ Its antiquity is indicated by the tradition that the 
Septimontium was a town built on the site of Rome before 4 the Rome founded by 
Romulus, and the veneration in which it was held is shown by the fact, that the festival 
was kept even as late as the reign of Domitian. 6 

The names of the seven places are given by Paulus Diaconus, in his epitome of Festus, 
and convey some idea of the extent of the settlements of the Montani.* They are the 
Palatine, Velia, and Germalus, in one group, and the Fagutal, Oppius, and So-called seven 
Cispius, in another, together with the Subura, a part of the valley between hUh °f Rome - 
the Esquiline, Viminal, and QuirinaL 

These names lead us to suppose, that at some epoch after the settlement on the 
Palatine, but before the reign of Servius Tullius, three fortified settlements existed on the 
three parts of the Esquiline, the Oppius, Cispius, and Fagutal 7 

We may further conjecture, from the indications thus given, that the part of the 
Esquiline nearest to the Palatine was annexed first, and that the Roman settlement 
gradually extended itself to the Colics. Such an inference is supported by the apparent 
superiority over the Collini assumed by the Montani, as the most ancient and genuine 
stock of citizens. From what has been said, it will be seen that the hills afterwards 


commonly called the Seven Hills of Rome are entirely different from the seven original 
centres of worship with which the Septimontium was connected. 

And in fact, during the greater part of the Republican times, and until the real meaning 
of the festival of the Septimontium, together with the distinction between Montani and 
Collini, was lost, though Rome was called the City of the Seven Hills, yet it was not so 
called in the sense in which we now understand the expression. Later writers, in the time of 
the Empire, in order to explain the term Septimontium, applied it to the Montes included 
in the Imperial city, leaving out the Colles. Thus the anonymous compiler of the Notitia, 
a catalogue of the different sites and buildings at Rome, writii* . die time of Constantine, 
gives a catalogue of the seven Montes. He includes the Vati^m and the Janiculum among 
them, and omits the two Colics. Servius, who lived about a century later, speaks of the 
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definition of the seven hills as a matter of controversy in his time, and mentions three 
opinions on the subject . 1 The number seven, which, at the time of the institution of the 
festival of the Septimontium, accurately agreed with the number of the districts of the 
city, was retained from religious motives, but became no longer applicable to the real 
features of the locality . 2 * 

To the period of this development of the city must be referred the origin of the 

ceremony of the sacrifice of a horse in October, on the Campus Martius, after which a 

^ . struggle took place between the population of the Sacra Via and those of 

Ortofier forse. „ 1 . . 

the Subura, for the possession of the animals head ; the latter, if victorious, 

fixing it upon the Mamilian tower, which was therefore in the Subura, and the former, 

on the royal palace on the Palatine . 1 The historical interpretation of this custom seems 

to be that a friendly rivalry existed between the two divisions of the city, and it points to 

a time when the Palatine settlement had only extended itself to the Subura and slopes 

of the Esquilinc, and these two regions constituted the whole city . 4 

The Quirinal and Viminal, at the time of the institution of the Septimontium, appear 
to have had a separate existence as a rival and equal settlement, which coalesced with 
the Palatine Romans before the enclosure of Scrvius was made. Mommsen has shown 
that the Hypothesis of Niebuhr, who assumed that the population on the 
Siitfweut Quirinal was of Sabine race, is not supported sufficiently by Varro’s deriva- 
Turn mil rion of the name Ouirites from the Sabine town of Cures, or from the Sabine 
character of the divinities worshipped on the Quirinal. The word Ouirites, 

as has been already stated, is most probably derived from qiiiris, a lance ; and the 

deities whose fanes stood on the Quirinal, Semo Sane us or Melius, Sol, Sains, Flora, 
and Quirinus, were indeed Sabine, but also Latin gods/' There are, however, many 
proofs of the separate existence of a settlement on the Quirinal, the citizens of which, 
after the union of the districts, were called Cnllini, in contradistinction to the Montani 
. of the Septimontium. This name Collini survives in the Porta Collitu, the 
Salii Collini, and the Tribus Collina. Moreover, the name of the old Capitol 
which stood on the Quirinal shows that it was formerly the stronghold of a separate 
community; and the duplicate character of the oldest colleges of priests, the ! uperej 
and Salii. points to the same conclusion. 

A still further extension of the city enclosure, intermediate between the time when 
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the Septimontiura was instituted and the building of the Servian wall, is thatindi&a&ed 
by the twenty-four Argeian chapels mentioned by Varro. 1 The Capitoline 
and Aventine are excluded from the regions occupied by these chapels, 
but the Palatine, Esquiline, Quirinal, Viminal, and Ccelian, arc embraced by 
them, and it seems possible that they may be referred to the time shortly preceding the 
Servian enclosure. If we throw aside as worthless the legends that the Capitoline* was 
added by Romulus, and the Aventine by Ancus, we may assume that these two hills were 
really first enclosed within the city by the Servian walls, and that the exten- 
sion marked by the institution of the Argeian chapels followed the annexation ^*4^*** 
of the Quirinal and Viminal. It seems vain to inquire into the origin of 
these Argeian or Argive chapels, or to enumerate the theories which have been put 
forward by ingenious antiquarians about their connexion with Argos, and with the straw 
images thrown from the bridge of the Tiber.* But the notice of them by Varro is most 
valuable, as evidence of a particular period of the extension of Rome, because the rites 
of sanctuaries of this kind are preserved with the greatest tenacity. 

Varro connects them with the four regions into which the city was divided at the 
time, and places six of them in each. The four regions were — I. The Suburan, which 
comprised the Codian Mount, the Subura, part of the Sacra Via, and the slope* of the 
Esquiline above the Subura. The Subura, as the oldest settled portion, giyes the name 
to this district. II. The Esquiline, including the Oppius and Cispius. III. The Viminal 
and Quirinal, or the Colline region. IV. The Palatine, Germalus, and Velia* 

These regions were intimately connected with the military organization of Servius, 
for each of them w>as required to furnish a fourth part of the State army in each of its 
divisions. Their populations were therefore nearly on an equality, both as regards 
numbers and wealth. They superseded the ancient triple division of the community', 
but still retained the name of tribus , deprived of its etymological significance. 

We thus trace dimly three stages in the gradual extension of the city previous to 
the completion of the wall of Servius, viz; I. the original Palatine settlement, II. the 
Scptimontium, and III. the further expansion marked out by the Argeian chapels, the first 
confined to the Palatine, the second extending also over the Subura and Esquiline, and 
the third including, in addition to these, the Quirinal, Viminal. and Coelian. The exclusion 
of the Capitoline was possibly' due, as Becker and others have remarked, to the consecra- 
tion of the hill, 4 and the Aventine and Janiculuin were not yet sufficiently peopled to 
assume the character of separate districts {pagi). 

• Varro, L. L. v. § 45. Dyer’s interpretation. Diet. * Bunsen, Beschr. L p. 146 ; Dyer, in Smith's Diet 
Ant vol. ii. p. 733) of rr/igua m rbti /<wr o/im disat/a Ant. voL ii. p. 734 ; Merkel, Ad Ov. Fast p. 171 ; 

cannot be correct. Varro means that the rest of the Klausen, Aincas und die Fcnaten, p, 934. See also 
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when the Argeian chapels were instituted. Livy, Lai, Grimm, MythoL 41 seq. 
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NoteA, p. 3a. — O n the Ara Maxima, from the “Bulletino dell* Instituto,” 

• • 1854, p. 28. 

I. Besides the round temple, now extant, near the Tiber (called the Temple of Vesta), another round 
temple in the Jforum Boarium is mentioned as extant by archaeologists of the fifteenth century. 
They called it the Temple of Hercules Victor. It was pulled down under Sixtus IV. The statue of 
Hercules in bronze now in the Capitol was found there. It was behind S. Maria in Cosmedin, and 
the Ara Maxima was near it (Albertino, Scriptores de Urbe Roma Prisea et Nova, p. xxxiii.). Another 
author, quoted by De Rossi, also places the round temple of Hercules in the Forum Boarium, and the 
Ara Maxima near it towards the Aventine. Andrea Fulv?o, Marliano, Lueio Fauno. and Gamucri, 
repeat the same assertion. The inscriptions relating to the worship of Hercules Victor, now in the 
Capitol, may be proved to have come from this place, which is thus described in a MS. of the seventh 
year of Sixtus IV. in the Vatican, Cod. Vat. 3616: “Apud scholam Gnecam ubi erat Templum 
Herculis.*’ These inscriptions are ten in number, and all commemorate their dedication by P net ores 
urban i to Hercules V ictor. Other inscriptions were found in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and also a cup dedicated to Hercules Victor; and Aldus Manutius, in 1592, speaks of an inscription 
found in the foundations of the Ara Maxima in the Forum Boarium. De Rossi found a sketch of 
this temple in a book of prints collected by Fulvio Orsino, and kept in the Vatican, Cod. Vat. 3439. 
The sketch is by Baldassare Peruzzi, in the time of Julius II., and he desrrilws the temple as having 
been “ al circo massimo al capo del burdeletto del Foro Boario.” Peruzzi made his drawing from the 
ruins and fragments of the temple. A. Fulvio, and Fr. Schott in his Itinerarium Italirum," both 
mention the ruins of this temple as near S. Maria in Cosmedin, or. more precisely, between that church 
and the Circus Maximus. The inscriptions relate to the altar, and, as they were found close to the 
temple, we must suppose that the altar stood dose to the temple. The temple and altar were on the 
west side of the Circus Maximus ; for besides that, as we have seen, they were near S. Maria in 
Cosmedin, Diodorus places them near the river. Prudentius, Cont Symm. i. 1 20, places the altar near 
the Aventine, and it was therefore probably at the west angle of the Circus Maximus. An older sacred 
precinct of Hercules is alluded to in Tacitus, Ann. xv. 41, and Solinus, i. 10, Strabo v. 3, to which 
die round temple above mentioned succeeded. This older riptro c was sometimes called Fanum, or 
Saccllum Evandreum, Gmter, Insc. xlviu 10. There was also a Temple of Hercules built by Pompey, 
and alluded to in Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 7 ; Vitmv. iii. 3. This was also probably in the Forum 
Boanum. Nibhy and Ritschl conjecture that the round temple was built by Mummius after the 
destruction of Corinth. (Nibby, Roma nell* Anno 1838, pp, ii. 19.) But De Rossi attributes it 
more probably to Marcus Octavius Hersenius, following Macrobius, Sat. iii. 6, and Mamertinus, 
Panegyr. i. pp. 13, 63, ed. Amtzen ; Serv. Ad Ain. viii. 363, litis Octavius also probably was 
the same person who founded an altar and rites to Hercules Victor at Tibur (Macrob, Sat. lit ia)« 
The temple was ornamented with a picture by Pacuviu* (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxv. § 19X who lived 
about 160 b c It may very possibly have been rebuilt under the Emperors. It was burnt in the 
Neronian fire, Tac. Ann. xv. 41. The statue found there, which is now in the Capitol, was, 
according to M. Braun, an imitation made in Imperial times of the statue of Lysippus, brought by 
Mummius from Corinth. It was not an imitation of the statue believed to have been placed by 
Evander there, for that statue had its head covered (Macrob. Sat. iii. 6). The inscriptions found 
on the site are all posterior to the second century a.d. The earliest, according to De Rossi, 
is dedicated by L. Fabius Ctlo, Consul in 193 a*d., and therefore Pnetor-urbanus some few years 
before. The worship of Hercules here did not probably cease till the time of the elder Theodosius* 
as it is spoken of by Macrobius and Prudentius (temp. Honorius and Theodosius) as still e xi stin g . 
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IL The second altar, called that of Hercules Victor, was 4t ad Portam Trigeminam * (Macrob. ffi * 4 ; 
Pint. Quaest Rom. 60). Dionysius, i, 39, expressly distinguishes the two, and states that this second 
one was an altar dedicated by Hercules himself, after his victory over Cacus, to Jupiter Inventor, 
and was near the cave of Cacus. This second altar is the one mentioned by Solinus, i. 11 ; Ov f 
Fast i. 599. Solinus expressly joins the cave of Cacus and the Trigemina Porta together. De 
Rossi thinks that Antoninus Pius rebuilt the temple near this altar, and that it is figured on one 
of his coins (Eckhel, N. D. v;i. pp. 29, 47). The first builder is not known. 

If the above investigation be correct, the pomcerium of Romulus must have included a large 
portion of the Vallis Murcia, as far as the western corner of the Circus Maximus. 


Note B, p. 33. 

Some old tufa walls, which are supposed to be relies of the walls, or rather facings, of the sides 
of the hill on which the Palatine settlement stood, were discovered in the Vigna Nussiner, on the 
north-west side of the Palatine, by excavations pursued under the orders of the Emperor of Russia. 

They consist of layers of squared tufa stone, fitted closely without cement, and have been sup- 
ported in front by later additions of. brickwork. The tufa wall, which was apparently built against the 
natural soil of the steep side of the hill, had given way in parts, and required the support of brick 
walk It is quite hidden by the brick walls, and doubtless in this way a great part of the Servian 
walls, which were aids to the natural steepness of the hills in many places, are concealed. The walls 
on the side of the Quirinal, in the Colonna Gardens, are hidden in the same way by brickwork 
supports. 

Such supports were necessary. In Livy, xxxv. 21, we have an account of the fall of a part of 
the Capitoline hill into the Vicos Jugarius; and M. Braun, in the Annali dtW Institute > 1852, 
p. 324, mentions another similar fall which took place not many years ago at the back of the 
convent of the Ara Cueli. 

M. Braun thinks that the grooves and subterranean passages found in these old walls, and behind 
them, were intended to provide ventilation and drainage. He connects them with the favorissae, or 
flavissiX (air-holes, from Jtart) y mentioned by Paulus l)iac. p. 88, and Gellius, il 10, as existing in 
the Capitoline hill. These, he thinks, were originally intended to be drains and ventilators, but were 
afterwards employed as lumber-rooms for the Capitoline temple. It is more probable that the 
grooves were once filled with wooden beams, intended to bind the walls together, as in old English 
houses, and that these timbers have rotted away, and left the grooves empty. See the woodcut 
on p. 30. The subterranean vaults may have been intended for various purposes, such as M. Braun 
mentions. 
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THE SERVIAN WALLS . . 


FORTIFICATIONS OF HOME BKlil'N BY TARotMNIVS TRISCTS — COMPLETED BY SERVIUS — METHOD BY WHICH THE 
SERVIAN WALLS MAY BE TRACED — PORTIONS OF THE SERVIAN WALL ON THE AVKNTINK — O VIES IN TljE 
SERVIAN WALL — PORTA FLt’MENTANA — PORTA C\RMENT\L!S — l’«»RTA TRH’MPHALIS — PORTA RATUMEXA— 
PORTA FONTINAl.lS — RUNS OF THE WALL IN THE VILLA M ASM Ml AND THE CONVENT OF S. MARIA PELLA 
VHTORIA — PORTA S WjU ALLS - - PORTA S AH* TAKIS — l*OR I’ \ COLLIN A, «*R AOoNAUS, OR QtIRINALIS- AOOKR OF 
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HONOUR AND VIRTUE, AND OF MARS — PORTA N.EVIA — PORTA KAUDUSCTLA — PORTA LAVER NALIS — PORTA 
MINFCIA — PORTA TRIOEMINA — P»>RTA N AVALIS — poRT V VTER« OKAKLV — PORT.Y LIB11TNKNSIS — PORTA FENES- 
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“0 Poitunati, quorum jam nurnia Mir^unt/’ — , 7 Cn. i. 437. 


W E have seen that the four regions into which Rome was divided in the time of 

the later kings did not include the Capitoline or the Avcntinc hills. Before 

the end of the Regal period, however, there was a further enlargement of the limits of 
the city, in which these two hills were comprehended. Dionysius, Livy, and Aurelius 
Victor relate that Tarquinius Priscus undertook the building of a new stone wall for 
the defence of the whole of the new quarters of the city, but that he 

A begun ty did not hve to finish it, and that the design was carried out by Servius 

tarquinius Tullius, who also constructed the enormous agger called by his name, 
/ w * still remaining at the back of the Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal hills. 1 
Before this great work was accomplished, we must suppose that each suburb, as it 
grew out of the original settlement, was defended by a new piece of fortification ; but 
these fortifications tvere, as Dionysius describes them, 2 only temporary, and hastily 
erected for the nonce. The expressions of Livy and Aurelius would lead us also to the 
conclusion that they were not of stone, but probably were entrenchments of earth . 3 
Rome had now become the capital of Latium ; she had lately united all her citizens— 
the Montani, the Collini, and the other freeholders living within the districts of Servius— 
by a complete military organization ; and her powers were directed by a form of 
government which has always proved best calculated for the production of great public 

1 Dionys. iii. 67 ; Livy, i. 36, 38 ; Aur. Viet., l>c 84, note 39, thinks that each hill had its separate 
Vir. lllust. 6. walls before the Servian fortification was built, and 

* Avroa\ibia f Dionys. loc. cit. that the Porta Katumcna and Porta Saturni belonged 

* Prellcr, in Schneidewin’s Philologus, vol. i. p. to the wall of the Capitoline hilt 
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works* A new stone wall was accordingly planned on a vast scale, and the drainage 
of the low-lying parts of the city was effected about the same time by colossal 
sewers. The king having the whole control of the finances of the state 
could appropriate large sums of money for works of public utility, and 
could also doubtless command the labour of immense gangs of workmen. 

The Servian walls and the cloacae of Rome are to be looked upon as the parallels in 
the history of Rome to the pyramids of Kgypt, the walls of Babylon, and of Mycenae 
and Ttryns . 1 They point to a time of concentrated power and unresisting obedience, 
when the will of one man could direct the whole resources of the community to the 
accomplishment of comprehensive designs. 

With the exception of a small portion which has been discovered in the depression 
between the north-western and south-eastern parts of the Aventine, another portion 
upon the Servian agger, and a few remnants on the Quirinal, in the Barberini and 
Colonna gardens , 2 no remnants of the Servian walls are now to be seen, and we have 
to infer their probable extent from the nature of the ground, the rough estimate given 
by Dionysius of the space which they enclosed, and the positions of the gates as 
described by various ancient authors. It may be safely concluded that, wherever it was 
possible, advantage would be taken of the sides of the hills, and the walls would be 
made to run along their edges . 8 Thus the course of the wall on the outer side of the 
Capitoline, Quirinal, Esquilinc, and north-eastern part of the Aventine can be ascertained 
with tolerable certainty, and the agger serves as a guide along the back ^ ^ ^ 
of the Viminal and Quirinal. The principal difficulty lies in the portions - Ihe.Srninn * 
between the Capitoline and Aventine along the river bank, in the space to the ~“' lllis m<1 >' 
south of the Ccclian, and at the hill of S. Saba and S. Balbina, where there 
is but little indication in the nature of the ground to guide us. 

But the general accuracy of the course commonly assigned to the Servian walls 
may be proved by comparing it with the statement of Dionysius , 4 who says that the 
whole circumference was about equal to that of the walls of Athens. Now, if we 
suppose that the wall included the whole exterior edge of the Aventine and the hill 
of S. Saba and S. Balbina, that it crossed the Ccelian at the back of S. Stefano 
Rotondo in a north-easterly direction, and then followed the course of the slope 
nearly parallel to the Via Merulana, meeting the agger at S. Maria Maggiore, and then 
running along the edges of the Quirinal and Capitoline, we have a circumference nearly 
seven times the length of the agger; and the length of the agger, as given by 
Dionysius, is six stadia: therefore the whole circumference of the supposed wall is 
about forty-two stadia. Thucydides estimates the length of the circuit of the Athenian 
walls at forty-three stadia, so that, comparing this statement with the assertion of 
Dionysius, we may at least suppose that we* have approximated to the true course of 
the Servian walls in placing them as above . 5 

1 Arnold, Hist, of Rome, vol. i. ch. v. p, 52 ; Grote, Plin. Nat. Hist iii. $, 9, gives the circuit of the 
Hist of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xix. city at 13.200 passus «* 20,995 yards * nearly twelve 

* See the Bulletins dtll' Institute Arclu for 1855, miles. This is too great a length for the Servian* 

pp. 47, 48. walls, which were only five miles and a half in cir- 

* Cic. Dc Rep. it. 6. cumfcrcnce. See below, page 54, note 1 ; Thucyd. 

4 Dionys. iv. 13 j ix. 68. ii. 13. 

C. 2 
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A small portion of the circuit of the Servian city was defended by the river only, 
for we find no mention of a wall running along the bank, nor any remains of a wall, 
which would still probably have existed in such a position, where it could not be, as 
at other places, overlaid on both sides by the buildings of the city. The Sublician 
bridge led from this point to a fort on the Janiculum. 1 When Horatius Codes, in the 
legend related by Livy, 2 is endeavouring to restore order and presence of mind among 
the Roman troops who had been driven out of the Janiculan fort, he uses the argument 
that, if they once gave up the bridge, there would soon be as many of the enemy on 
the Palatine and Capitoline a s on the Janiculum. This, and the determination of 
Horatius to keep the bridge at any cost, shows that Livy did not suppose any wall 
to have then existed along the bank of the river between the Capitoline and the 
Aventine. Dionysius, in relating the same story, plainly says that the city was without 
any wall where the river protected it. 3 I cannot think that Bunsen’s attempt to show 
that the wall ran across from the foot of the Capitoline to the Circus Maximus is 
successful. 4 It has been sufficiently refuted by Becker in his “Handbook of Roman 
Antiquities,” and by Canina in the “ Indicazione Topographica di Roma.” 6 

In the time of Dionysius the wall was already so much covered with buildings of 

various kinds that he speaks of it as difficult to trace, 6 and therefore, naturally tnough, 

we find at the present day that the whole has disappeared under heaps of rubbish. 7 

The portion brought to light in 1X55, under the south-eastern slope of 

f\*rtu>ns $er* the Aventine, was accidentally. discovered in digging in the vineyard of the 
7 tart snail i>n . 

tk* Avefttim. Collegio Romano, for the purpose of clearing the ground from masses 
of brickwork. This portion, some of which has since been covered with 
earth again, is 104 feet in length, 32 feet high, and 16 broad. The breadth shows the 
great solidity > and strength of the construction. The original height was probably 
greater, as M, Braun remarks, and a parapet was placed upon the top.** Some parts 
of this ruin are covered with reticulated work, and on others great masses of masonry 
have been placed which belonged to dwelling-houses. No antiquities have been found 
in these excavations earlier than the Imperial times. A brick stamped with an inscrip* 
tion was discovered near one of the more modern arches, and dates from the reign 
of Trajan. 6 

At the time when these walls were built, the stone generally used for such purposes was 
the hard tufa, described in a previous chapter. The great part of the Cloaca Maxima 
and the remnants of the Servian walls arc composed of this material. It is hewn into long 
rectangular blocks, which are placed (in builders* phrase alternately headers and stretchers) 
sometimes across and sometimes along the line of the wall in order to gain greater 
strength. No cement is used, but the stones arc carefully fitted together, and very 
regularly shaped. 


1 Liv. i. 33. * Ibid. it. 10. 

* Dionys. v, 23 : aruxl&T or c iltra «* r&r trapa r&v 
iFt/rafinw fuptap. Comp. ix. 6*. 

• 4 Bunsen’s Beschreibung, vol. i. p. 627. 

6 Becker, Handbuc.h, vol. i. p. 139 ; Canina, Indie, 

P* 4 Dionys. iv. 13, bwrtvptTop. 

7 See Ann. del!' Inst , voi. xxix. p. 64* The 


portion of Scrvitts’* wnll on the Aventine near S. 
Sabina was found covered up with buildings on 
each side. See the woodcut on page 50. 

* See a paper by Braun in the But h tin 0 dclP In * 
stituto Arch . for 1855. 

* “ M QUINT! AN IS IMP. TRAJA. CAR. AW. OR*. 
I>AC* 
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It must here be observed that the rectangular shape and horizontal position of the 
blocks in this stonework by no means disprove its high antiquity . 1 It is true that the 
so-called Pelasgian walls are built in a totally different style, for the stones in them are 
polygonal. But this difference of shape in the stones arises, from a difference in the 
material All the so-called Pelasgian walls in Italy are built of travertine, which naturally 
breaks into polygonal masses. But tufa-stone is found in the quarry in horizontal layers, 
and is most easily cut into a rectangular shape. The inference sometimes drawn from 
horizontally-laid masonry, that it indicates a more advanced state of art than polygonal, 
cannot be relied upon as certain . 2 

The position of the gates in the Servian walls must now be investigated. I shall begin 
at the end of the wall which abuts on the river near the south-western end of 
the Capitoline hill, and point out the probable situation of the various gates G ‘vjanva£ 
which are mentioned by writers who lived before the Aurclian walls were 
built. At the same time I shall trace the course of the wall so far as possible from gate 
to gate. 

Livy twice mentions a Porta Flumentana in connexion with the inundations of the 
Tiber, by which many houses near the gate were destroyed . 3 4 * * This gate must therefore 
have b«en near the river, as its name indicates, and tradition affirmed that 
the river had once flowed over the site of the gate until sacrifices per- 
formed to Vert limp us changed its course.* The corn-market, which was 
near the vegetable- market and just outside tl\e wall under the Capitol, was often injured 
by these inundations . 1 We cannot, therefore, be far wrong in placing the Porta Flumentana 
in the portion of the wall between the Capitoline and the river . 0 

The I’orta Carmen lalis certainly stood in this portion of the wall, and probably close 
under the south-wesiern extremity of the Capitoline hill . 7 * * The altar of 
the nymph Carmentis, mother of Evandcr, was near this gate: whence its carnunulh. 
name.* The name was afterwards changed to Scelerata, from the story 
that the Fabii passed through it on their way to the fatal fight with the Veientes on the 
bank of the Cremcra." 

The Vicus Jugarius 10 appears to have led from the Porta Carmentalis to the Forum 
along the side of the Capitoline hill . 11 

The gate called the Porta Triumphalis was also assigned by Donatus to the short 


Porta Flumen- 
tana. 


1 Rcber, Kuinen Roms, p. io. 

• Abekcn, Mittelitalicn, p. 143; Amt. delP Inst, 
1829, pp- 36—60; Mommsen, Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 
245 ; Rcber, Gesch. der Baukunst. p. 385. 

1 Livy, xxxv. 9, 21. 

4 Paul. Diac p. 89 ; Propcrt. v. 2, 7. The statue of 

Vcrtummis stood in the Vclabrum. 

• Plut. Otho, 4; Notit. Reg. ix. 

• An objection has been raised to this view based 

upon the account of the trial of Manlius in Livy, vi. 

20, and Plutarch, Camillus, 36, where the Capitol is 

said to have been invisible from the Lucus Petelinus, 
which was outside the Porta Flumentana. But, as 

Bunsen suggests, the trees of the grove or other in- 
tervening objects may have intercepted the view. It 


is to be observed that the MSS. of Livy have in this 
place “frumentana porta” in place of “flumen- 
tana/' in allusion to the corn-market outside ; but 
the best editors have adopted the reading “ flumen- 
tana. " 

t Dionvs. i. 32 : vrrb rf tcaKovpivy mwirvikbp napa 
rais Kopptvn<n nvXtus ; Solin. i. 1 3, 

8 Virg. -Ln. viii, 337. 

• Festus, pp. 285, 335 ; Serv. Ad ^En. viii. 337 ; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 201 ; Livy, ii. 49. 

10 Livy, xxvii. 37, 

11 M ommsen (A nn. tUW Inst, xvi, p. 309) thinks that 
the fUAncrroi frvXot of Dionys. x. 14 refer to one of 
the arches of this gate. See also Preller, in Schnei- 
dewin's Philologui* vol i. p. 84. 
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portion of the wall, about 300 paces long, between the Capitoline and the river. Bunsen, 
however, raised a doubt on account of the difficulty of supposing .that three 
_ p< ' rta , crates could be situated so near each other, and he placed it at the western 

Trtumf halts, ° , . 

end of the Circus Maximus. 1 But if we abandon, as seems necessary, ms 
supposition that the wall ran parallel to the Tiber at this part, we cannot accept this as the 
true position of the Porta Triumphalis. Another supposition with respect to this gate is 
that it was not a gate in the Servian wall, but a triumphal arch leading from the Campus 
Martius into the district called the Circus Flaminius* This rests on a passage of Josephus, 
in which Vespasian’s triumphal procession is spoken of as passing from the Porta Trium- 
phalis through the Circus into the city.® But the whole of the argument turns on an 
expression in the Greek of Josephus, the meaning of which is doubtful. There seems to 
be no valid objection to the old view which represents the Porta Triumphalis as a gate 
which was kept shut, except on the occasion of a triumphal entry, and situated between 
the Flumentana and Carmen tal is. 


Cicero and Tacitus both speak of entering by this gate as an honour only accorded 
under particular circumstances. “You quibble,” says Cicero to Piso, "as to whether you 
came in at the Esquiline or Coelimontane Gate. What do I care by which gate you entered, 
provided it was not by the Gate of Triumph ? You are the only Proconsul of Macedonia to 
whom on his return from his province the Triumphal Gate has not been opened.” 1 * * At the 
death of Augustus it was proposed in the Senate by Asinius that his funeral procession 
should pass through the Gate of Triumpl\ (probably on its way from the palace to the 
mausoleum of Augustus in the Campus Martius), and that the titles of the laws he had 
passed and the names of the nations he had conquered should be carried in the procession. 5 
There is no positive evidence for the position of this gate, except the passage of Josephus 
above alluded to, which shows it to have been near the Porticus Oetavi;e ; but it is most 
natural that the triumphal entries should have been made through a gate in this part of 
the wall leading from the Campus Martius, where the processions were marshalled. The 
triumphs passed from this gate through the Forum Boarium into the Circus, and thence 
by the Vicus Tuscus into the Forum, and along the Via Sacra up to the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. 6 

Along the north-western edge of the Capitoline hill the wall was probably identical 
with that of the Capitoline fortress, just as at Carthage the wall of the Byrsa coincided 


Ptnia 

Ratumena, 


with the city wall. 7 In the short space between the Capitoline and Quirinal 
there were two gates. One of them, the Porta Ratuinena, was so called from 
the name of a charioteer in the races at Veii who was unable to stop his run- 


away horses until they reached Rome, and threw him out at this gate under the Capitoline 


1 Bunsen, Beschreibung, vol. i. p. 630 ; see above, 
p. 44 ; Urlichs, Class. Museum, vol. iii. p. 194. 

* Becker, Handbuch, vol. i. p. 145. 

* Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 5, 4. v<5 v 6 *arp»» may 

apply to the Circus Maximus. I strongly suspect that 

Vespasian and Titus slept in the cuy in the palace 

on the Carlian near the Temple of Isis, and that 
they then went out to the Porticus Octaviae in the 

morning. 'A parapet would then mean “returned 


to the city wall.* 

4 Cic. in Pis. xxiii. § 55. 

* Tac. Ann. i. 8 ; Suet. Oct. too. 

* For descriptions of triumphs, see Onuph. Pan* 
viniu.% De Tnumpho Knm., Venice, 1600 ; Vopbc. 
Hist. Aug. p. 22o ; Claudian, J>c Scxt. Cons. Hon. 
330 *cqq. 

7 Orosius, iv. 22 ; Prellcr, in Schnetdewins Philo* 
logus, vol. i. p. 84, note 39. 
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Ruins of wall 
in the / 7 Ua 
Massimi 
and near S. 
Maria della 
l ’it to via . 


hill. 1 * * The gate was, therefore, probably upon the ordinary road from Vjjii. In the modem 
Via di Marforio stands a tomb inscribed with the name of Bibulus, which must have been 
just outside this gate on the old Flaminian road.* 

The name of the second gate situated in this part of the wall was the Porta Fontinalis. 
Livy describes it as opening upon a portico built by the ^Ediles ^Emilius Lepidus and 
L. ASmilius Paullus, in the year B.C. 193, which extended from it to the 
altar of M^rs in the Campus. 8 The small street which now runs from S. p^naiis. 
Silvestro to the Piazza dci Santi Apostoli probably passes over the ancient 
site of this gate. In connexion with it there is a gravestone in the Vatican Museum com- 
memorating a letter-carrier or commissionaire, whose station was the Porta Fontinalis. 4 

The wall then followed the edge of the Quirina! from the Palazzo Colonna past the 
Palazzo Barbcrini to the Villa Barbcrini. The side of the hill is here encumbered with great 
masses of brickwork and rubble. Behind these can be seen, at two places, the remains of an 
ancient wall, corresponding in style and material to that commonly attributed 
to Servius on the edge of the Avcntine. The first of these is near the Rotunda, 
in the Villa Massimi, and consists of large blocks of tufa, resting on the 
natural tufa of the hill. The other is in the garden of the Franciscan monks 
of S. Maria della Vittoria, not far south of the Casino Barbcrini. The 
wall, as here seen, is also constructed of horizontal blocks of tufa, and 
is not placed on the upper edge of the hill, but about half-way down the slope. 5 

In this part of the wall stood the Porta Sanqualis, near the Temple of Sancus, from 
which it derived its name, and not far from the Temple of Quirinus, the 
patron god of the hill/* The Via della Dataria has been fixed upon by Sanqualis. 
topographers as the probable position of this gate. 

The Porta Salutaris was about 500 yards beyond this, and possibly stood on the 
Via delle Ouattro Fontane, where it ascends from the Piazza Barberini. The gate was 
named from the Temple of Salus, which Junius Bubulcus built here more 
than 200 years after the time of Servius. 7 Before the building of this temple 
there was an Argeian chapel on the spot, dedicated to Salus. 8 But the 
principal gate upon the Ouirinal hill was that from which the great road to Momentum 
and the Sabine territory issued. It was called the Porta Collina, or Agonalis, 
or Quirinalis — names which show it to have been the gate considered as ^ 
peculiarly belonging to the Ouirinal hill and the Colline Romans. It was Quirinalis. 
probably at the northern end of the Servian agger, which overlooks the upper 
part of the depression between the Pincian and Quirinal. 10 This was a point often attacked, 
as it was the most accessible part of the city walls. The Gauls, on their return from 


Porta 

Salutaris. 


1 Plin. Nat. Hist. viii. 42, 65 ; Plut. Publicola, 13. 
Later excavations carried on by Mr. Parker have 
been thought to indicate a different course of the 
wall here, excluding the site of the Forum of 
Augustus from the city. But the evidence in favour 
of Mr. Parker $ views is not sufficient to show that 
the wall did not nln straight across the valley. 

* See below, chap. xiii. 

• Livy, xxxv, 10 ; xl. 45. 

4 Orelli, Inscr. No. $,095, 


r * Reber, Ruinen Roms, p. 509. 

4 Paul. Diac. p. 345, u proxima aedi Sanci Livy, 
v iii. 20. 

7 Livy, ix. 43 ; Plin. Nat. Hist xxxv. 4 (7). 

H Yarro, L. L. v. § 52. 

• Paul. Diac. pp. 10, 255 ; Strabo, book v, ch. iii. ; 
Livy, ii. 11. 

^ Dion vs., ix. 68, plainly shows the position of this 
gate. So also Strabo, v. 3, p. 234. 
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Campania, in B.C. 360, approached the city at this point Hannibal intended to attack 
Rome on this side ; and Sylla, in his famous march on Rome, in B.c. 88, Strabo in 86, and 
the Democrats and Samnites in 82, marched to this place, as the weakest in the defences 
of Rome. 1 

From the Colline Gate the Servian wall, turning suddenly to the south, ran for 
about 1,400 yards in nearly a straight line along the agger of Servius. This enormous 
rampart has been described by Dionysius. 2 * He says that the ditch outside 
was more than 100 feet broad at the narrowest part, and thirty feet 
deep; and that upon the edge of the ditch stood a wall, supported by 
the agger, of such massive strength that it could not be shaken down by battering- 
rams, or breached by undermining the foundations. Dionysius gives the length of the 
agger as seven stadia, which, taking the stadium at 202 yards, nearly corresponds to 
the length given above. 8 The breadth he states at fifty feet. That this ditch and 
wall were the work of some of the later kings there can be no doubt ; but it cannot 
be determined what part each took in their erection. The final completion of the 
whole undertaking is ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus, who deepened the ditch, raised 
the wall, and added new towers. 4 * * * The additions made by him can be distinguished 
in the portion brought to light by the modern excavations in the railway cutting. 
In the grounds of the Villa Negroni, through which this rampart passes, it rises 
at one point into a small hill, upon which is a statue of Rome, which stands 
about thirty-two feet above the general level of the agger, and is the highest point 
within the walls of Rome on the eastern bank of the Tiber. Excavations which 
have been made in this part of the agger, from time to time, have brought to light 
an enormous wall, now buried in the earth, constructed of huge blocks of |>epcrino. A 
This is probably the wall mentioned by Dionysius, which in his time stood outside the 
ramparts, on the edge of the ditch. The remains of buildings of the Imperial times have 
been found placed upon and outside of this wall ; and it is probable that the whole ditch is 
now filled with such remains, and the wall buried in them. The Central Railway Station 
stands close to the agger, and a cutting has lately been made through a part of it to make 
room for the station, by which new portions of the internal wall have been disinterred. 
All these excavations have proved the truth of Dionysius's description, the wall having 
been found on the outer side of the original agger, which is easily distinguishable from the 
rubbish in which it is buried by being composed of clean soil, unmixed with potsherds and 
brickbats. It is possibly this agger to which Horace alludes when, speaking of the Gardens 
of Macenas on the Esquiline, he says — 

44 Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubtibus, atque 
Aggerc in aprico spatiari.”* 


1 Livy, vii. 1 1, xxvi. iot ; Juvenal, vi. 290, “Colima 

stantes in turre mariti Mommsen, Hist. Rom. vol 

iii. pp. 264, 318, 340. 

* Dionys. ix. 68 ; Cic. Re Rep. ii. 6. 

* Strabo gives the length as six stadia. 

* Livy, i. 44 ; Aur. Viet., Vir. Ill 6 ; Win. Nat Hist. 

Hi. 5, 9; Dionys. iv. 54; Brocchi, Suolo di Roma, 


p. 144. 

* Brocchi, Suolo di Roma, p. 144 ; Anmii dill' 
Institute Arch., vol xxxiv. p, 126; Fca. Mtscdl tom. 
i. p. 248, n. 98 ; Venuti, Antichtta di Roma, part l 
ch. v. p. 129. 

* Hor. Sat. 1, 8 , 14. See Note A at the end of this 
chapter. 
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Servian Agger and Porta Viminalis. 
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Porta 

Viminalis, 


Porta 

Querquetulana • 
Porta 

Ctelimontana . 


In the middle of the agger was the Porta Viminalis, 1 which the late excavations 
have fixed at a point about 270 paces south of the statue of Rome, 
oh* the Monte di Giustitia ; and at the southern end the Porta Esquilina,* 
from which the Via Labicana and the Via Praenestina ran, near the Arch of 
’ Gallienus. 

The wall probably ran from the southern end of the agger, along the back 
0/ the Esquiline and Coelian, in the direction of the modern Via Merulana and 
Via Ferratella. In this portion must be placed the Porta Querquetulana 8 anc^ 
the Porta Ccelimontana ; 4 but their exact situation is unknown. 

The situation of no gate in the Servian walls can be determined so completely as that 
of the Porta Capena We know that part of the Acqua Marcia passed over it, whence it 
'was called the Dripping Gate (Madida Capena) by Martial and Juvenal. 6 It 
was, therefore, in the valley below the Coelian hill; and we should, judging ^° rta Ca ** na ' 
from the form of the ground, naturally place it where the hill on which S. Balbina stands 
approaches the Cielian most nearly. A striking confirmation of this conjecture has been 
discovered. The first milestone on the Appian road was found, in 1584, in the first 
vineyard beyond the present Porta S. Sebastiano, the Vigna Naro; and measuring back 
one mile from it, we come exactly to this spot. Milestones and horse-blocks were erected 
on all the great roads by Caius Gracchus, before the milliarium aureum was put up in the 
Forum by Augustus ; and it is probable that the distances w T ere always measured from 
the gates* 

Near the Porta Capena stood the Temples of Honour and Virtue, dedicated by Mar- 
cellus, after the capture of Syracuse, 7 and the Temple of Mars, from which the procession of 
knights started, on the Ides of Quintilis, to go to the Capitol, in commemoration of the aid 
given by the Dioscuri at the battle of the Lake Regillus. 8 A sort of cloister is men- 
tioned by Ovid as extending outside this gate to the Temple of Mars, which may possibly 
bc the Tecta Via alluded to by Martial in two of his epigrams.® The Manalis Lapis, 
or Rainstone, was kept near this Temple of Mars, and was brought into the city in 
seasons of drought. 1 * An order was issued by the Council, in the year 215 B.C., 
that the Senate should meet at the Porta Capena, apparently with the view of being 
in more immediate communication with the army, then in the south, during the Second 
Punic War ; and the custom of meeting there was continued for a w'hole year after the 
battle of Caniue. 11 


* Strabo, v. 3, 7, p. 234 ; Paul. Diac. pp. 163, 376 ; 
Frontin. De Aquaxl. 19 ; Annuli dell ’ Inst. vol. xxxiv. 

p. 132. 

* Strabo, v. 3, 9, p. 337 ; Dionys. ix. 68 ; Livy, ii. 1 1. 
1 Plin. Nat. Hist. xvi. 10, 1$ ; Fcstus, p. 261 ; 

Varro, LLv. { 49. Tac. Ann. iv. 65, identifies the 
Ccclian with the Qucrquetulan Mount. 

4 Livy, ii. 11. 

* Frontin. Dc Aq. 19; Mart iii. 47; Juv. iii. it. 
The “ve teres arcus " of Juvenal may perhaps refer to 
the old Marcian aqueduct which had been replaced 
by the ClauMian in Nero’s time. • 

* Plut C. Gracch. 7. This milestone is now in the 


Piazza del Campidoglio, at the top of the steps lead- 
ing up from the Piazza d’Ara Cceli on the right hand. 
See below, chap. vi. 

7 Livy, xxv. 40, xxvii. 25 ; Plut Marc 28 ; Val. 
Max. i. 1 , 8 ; Cic De Nat. Dcor. ii. 23 ; Mommsen, 
vol. ii. p. 122. 

8 Livy, ix. 46 ; Val. Max. ii. 2, 9 ; Macaulay’s Lays, 
ii. ; Propcrt. v. 3, 71. 

* Ov. Fast. vi. 191 ; Mart. iii. 5, viii. 75. 

10 Paul. Diac. pp. 2, 128 ; Becker, Handbuch. 
vol. i. note 1086. 

11 Livy, xxiil 3* $ Festus, p. 347. 
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Almost immediately outside the Porta Capcna were the tombs of Horatia, of Septimius 
Severus, of the Scipios, and Ennius, still extant, and of others mentioned by Cicero . 1 

From the Porta Capena to the Avcntine the course of the wall was doubtful before the 
discovery of the fragments of the Servian wall above alluded to; but there can be little 
/w«, Ntrria : doubt now that the wall passed round the height on which the churches of 
Porta s. Saba and S. Balbina stand . 2 Varro, apparently enumerating from the 
KaU pwtf a Aventine. mentions three gates in this portion of the wall— the N«cvia, the 
Lavertalh. Ratiduscula, and the Lavernalis ; but their sites are unknown . 5 If it be true 
-that the remains of a gate were dug up in the \ igna dei Ciesuiti, which lies on the slope oi 
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the Avcntine opposite to S. Saba, and then demolished, they must in all probability have 
belonged to the Nania. 

There must have been another gate on the Avcntine, and therefore the Porta Minucia 
p^rta xfinucia mentioned by Festus has been placed by some topographers at the south- 
western angle of the hill 4 

1 Livy, i. 26 ; Span '’.eta, 7; Livy, xxxviii, >6; * Varro, L. v. § ! 63. Compare Hicion. Chron. 

Hieron. ed. Rone. p. 379 ; Cic. Tusc. i. 7. 01 . 134, b L p. 369, ed. Rone., from which it is seen 

f Traces of a part of the wall arc found under the that Varro begins the enumeration from the A veatinc; 

church of S. Balbina. Cell*' Topography of Rome, Festus, pp. 117, 274; Livy, ii. 11. 
p. 493, Appendix. See Bulletins dcit Institute, 1852, 4 Paul. Diac, pp. t22, 147, * 

p 83. 
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The last gate of which the site can be determined is the Porta Trigemina, which lay 
between the north-western comer of the Aventineand the river. Its situation is fixed in the 
following way : — Frontinus mentions that the Appian aqueduct began to have 
its water distributed into small pipes “ near the salt-stores, which are close TrP”*^ 
to the Porta Trigemina;” and he also calls the same place “the bottom of the S rmma - 
Publician Hill, near the Porta Trigemina.” 1 Now Solinus identifies the salt-stores with the 
cave of Cacus, on the Avcntinc, and, as the Appian water came from the Porta Capcna, 
we cannot suppose that it was carried far round the corner of the hill before being dis- 
tributed, and the site of the gate is therefore to be fixed at the north-eastern angle of the 
hill. A part of the ancient wall has been (1856) discovered under the walls of the Convent 
of S. Sabina. This fragment shows that the wall ran along the upper edge of the hill, and 
not below, as Xardini supposed. 2 * 

In connexion with this part of the topography of Rome, it may be mentioned that the 
Porta Navalis, 2 which will be found in most maps of the Servian walls at the south-eastern 
angle of the Avcntinc, has been shown by Becker not to have been there. 

His argument is as follows: — The Navalia were not near the Aventine, but /orta Aava% '‘- 
opposite the Prata Ouinctia, in the upper bend of the Tiber. 4 Cato the younger, on his 
return from Cypru .. refused to land at his first approach to the city by water, but rowed 
past the magistrates who had come out to welcome him at the Aventine, and landed at the 
Navalia, higher up. 5 * Livy also mentions that the ships of Perseus were laid' up at the 
Campus Martius, probably near the Arsenal. The Porta N'avalis was, therefore, most 
likely not a gate in the Servian wall, but belonged to the later enclosures of Rome. A 
considerable number of so-called gates are either merely arches within the walls or 
mistaken readings in the manuscripts ; as the Porta Stcrcoraria, 0 the Porta Libitinensis, 7 * * 
the Porta Fenestella,*' the Porta l'erentina, 0 the Piacularis, 10 the Catularia, 11 the Metia, 12 
and the Collatina. 13 

To what extent the western bank of the Tiber was fortified, in the time of the kings and 
the Republic, is very uncertain. Ancus Martius is said by Livy to have first fortified the 
Janiculum with a wall, and united it with the city by the bridge of piles 14 
( Pons Sublicius). But it appears from the account in Livy of the constant fortifications .>f 
occupations of the Janiculum by the Etruscans, in the war with the Veii, in ***£*73^^ 
475 H.C., that there were then no walls connecting the bridge with the fort. 15 
A passage of Appian, in which he relates how Marius was admitted within the gate of the 
Janiculum by Appius Claudius, seems to show that Appian at least thought the Janiculum 


1 Front. I)e Aqiueil. 5 ; Livy, iv. 16 ; xxxv. 10 ; 

I'laut. Capl. i. 1, 22 ; I’lin. Nat. Hist, xviii. 3, 4. It 

has been supposed that the channels of this water 

have been discovered under S. Sabina. See Ann. 

dtll' Inst. xxix. p. 72. 

* Solinus, t. 8. latter excavations have prat ed that 

the Porta Trigemina was at the Salaria, and that the 

Pons Sublicius was close to it. Mommsen, Rom. 

Hist. vol. iii. p. 129; Ann. del V Inst. vol. xxix. 

p. 64. 

* Paul. Diac. p. 179: “ Naval is porta a vicinia 

navalium dicta.'* 


4 See Livy, iii. 26 ; Pliny, xviii. 4. 

* Plut. Cato min. 39. « Kestus, p. 344. 

7 Lamprid. Commod. 16. 

' Ov. Fast. vi. 572. » Plut. Rom. 24, 

’* Fcstus, p. 213. » Ibid., p. 45. 

14 Haul. Cas. il 6, 2 ; Pseud, i. 3, 97, where 
Ritschl reads " mi etiam ” for *» Mctiam.” See Note Ii 
at the end of the chapter, 

13 Festus, p. 37. 

14 Livy, i. 33 ; Oionys. iii 45 ; Procop. B. G. i. 19. 
•* N iebulir, vol. i,p. 397, English translation ; Livy, 

ii. 51, J2. 
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had walls. 1 But we art totally without evidence as to their extent, or when they were first 
built ; and Appian probably transferred the notions of a late time to the time of Marius ; 
for we find Sylla, in his march on Rome, in B.C. 88, occupying the bridge over the Tiber 
without, apparently, having to pass any walls. 8 Till the time of Augustus, the Janiculum 
was considered a part of Italy, and not a part of the city of Rome. Cicero expressly says 
fthat there was no reason why, in his time, a colony should not be planted there, just as in 
? any other spot in Italy. 8 

Augustus made it one of his fourteen regions, under the name of the Regio Trans- 
tiberina ; but. even after his time, the jurists seem to have maintained a difference between 
Roma and Urbs. Urbs, the circle of the city, did not include the Janiculum ; while Roma, 
equivalent possibly to the Ager Romanus, did include it. 4 

* App. B. C. i. 68. * Cic. I)e Leg. Agr. v. 16. 

s Mommsen, vol. »ii. p. 265. 4 Marcell. Dig. L. 16, 87. 


Note A, p. 48. — The Servian Wall on the Auger, excavated m ring the Railway Works. 

From the “Annai.i dell’ Institcto,” vol. xxxiv. p. 133. 

The wall is composed of cut stones of peperino {/apis a/banus) from one to three metres in 
length, about one metre (39 371 inches) in breadth, and 75 of a metre in depth. Three rows of such 
stones constitute the whole thickness of the wall, 3ml are placed one upon the other without mortar 
or cement, or any sort of arrangement as to size, each stone having been placed as it came to hand. 
But although they are cut without much care, and the interstices between them are sometimes large, 
yet there is a certain appearance of skill in the work, anti the stones of the central row are sometimes 
let into the outer row to ensure strength. The stability of the wall is chiefly secured by an unwieldy 
thickness characteristic of so remote an age, and by the huge size of the stones, rather than the 
accuracy of the workmanship. 


Note B, p. 51 . — The Porta Mktia. 

Fabricius, in Grsev. Thes. iii. p. 471, and Onuph. Panvinius, id. p. 316, first imagined the existence 
of a Porta Metia from three passages of Plautus: Casina, ii. 6 ; Pseud, i. 3, 96; Mil. Glor. ii. 4, 6. 
They identified it with the Porta Esquilina,as the well-known place of execution and burial of paupers 
and criminals. 

Cleostrata, however, the person mentioned in the Casina, was not a pauper or a criminal, nor 
does there seem to l>e any reason for mentioning a particular gate of the city in the passages of the 
Casina and Pseudulus. No name is given in the Miles Gloriosus. 

Ritschl, Opusc. ii. p. 382, observes that the word is Metia in the Casina, and M/tia in the 
Pseudulus; that all the MSS. read “mi etiam ” in the passage of the Pseudulus, and vary in the 
passage of the Casina between “ victuaro,” “ nictuam,” “ nituam," and “ metuam." He therefore 
wishes to read “mi etiam” and “ mortuam ” in the Pseudulus and Casina, and in the Mile* 
Gloriosus “ esse pereundum ” for “ esse eundum artutuni," and he concludes : “ Ter igitur Plautus 
‘extra portam ’ dixit simpliciter quemadmodum nos quoque pot’s Thor , vodm Thor etiam cum de 
certa urbis porta cogitamus. Potest illc ipsam Esquilinam significassc, cerium est omnino extra urban 
solita esse supplicia fieri, cadavera comburi, human, maleficorum etiam projici tantum, item comtmmi 
veterum more extra urbem carnifices habitasse.” 













CHAPTER V. 


THE WALLS OF AURELIAN AND HONORIUS. 


LONG INTERVAL DURING WHICH NO NEW FORTIFICATIONS WERE MADE AT ROME— EXTENT OF ROME — REASONS 
FOR NEGLECT OK WALLS — THE AURKLIAN WALLS BUILT FOR FEAR OF THE BARBARIANS OF THE NORTH — 
REBUILT BY HONORIUS — GATES IN THE AURELIAN WALLS — THE COURSE OF THE AURKLIAN WALLS—PORTA 
AURELIA NOVA — PORTA FLAM IN IA — MURO TOKTO— PORTA PINCIANA — PORTA SALARIA— PORTA NOMENTANA— * 
CASTRA PR.fiTORlANA — PORTA CHI USA — PORTA TIBURTJNA CORRESPONDS TO PORTA S. LORENZO — PORTA 
PRJKNESTINA TO PORTA MAGGIORE — VIVARIUM — AMPHITllKATRUM CASTKENSE — PORTA ASINARIA — PORTA 
METKOVIA — PORTA LATINA — PORTA APPIA — PORTA OST 1 ENSIS —COURSE OF AURKLIAN WALLS IN THE 
TRASTKVKRE— PuRTA PORTL'ENSIS— PORTA AURELIA VETUS — PORTA SEP! I MIAN A— NOTE ON THE PORTA VIM!- 
NAL 1 S AND VIA TIBUK I IN A. 


“ Addebant pulchrum nova nuvnia vultum, 

Audito perfccta rccens rumore (ietarum.’* * 

Claudian, VI. Cons. Honor. 531. 


I T seems almost incredible that Rome should have contented herself with the Servian 
walls for nearly eight centuries, from 507 B.C. till the time of Aurelian, A.D. 270. 
Yet such is apparently the fact. We find in Livy a few notices of repairs, having 
taken place in the walls, but no account of any fresh enclosure. 1 * * The extension of the 
pomtKrium by Sylla* had no connexion whatever with the walls, as the pomoerium was 
simply a religious boundary, which since the earliest times had not been 
necessarily co-extensivc with the walls. 8 In the attack and storming of inUrwl 
the city by the troops of Vespasian in A.D. 69 the Servian walls are evi- fortifications. 
dently still in existence. 4 Dionysius, who could not have been mistaken, 
having lived for many years at Rome in the time of Augustus, plainly states that 
up to his time Scrvius Tullius was the last person who increased the circuit of the 
walls, and that the fortifications were, on account of religious scruples, never extended 
beyond these limits. “ Alt the ground built upon and inhabited," he goes on to say, 
“ round the city, which is of immense extent, is without walls and undefended, and 
could easily, if an enemy approached, be taken. Should any one try to estimate the 
sire of Rome, including these suburbs, he will find himself at a loss where to draw the 
line between what belongs to the city and what to the country. But, if it is measured 
by the old wall, which is rather difficult to trace, because it is so much covered with 

1 Livy, vi. 3a, after the Gallic conquest of Rome, * Gell. xiii. 14. 

ac. 375 } vii. zo, repairs were made 350 B.c. ; xxv. s Vopisc. Aur. p. 216 c. chap. xxi. 

7, again repaired g.c. 21 a. * Tac. Hist. iii. 83. 
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buildings, but can still be traced in many places, the circumference of Rome will be 
found to be not much larger than that of Athens.” 1 

In the time of Vespasian, Pliny the elder gives some measurements of the extent of 
/ ‘nttof Komt ^ ome * w * llc * 1 » however difficult they may be to interpret, can hardly be 
' um 0 understood to imply the existence of any new wall since the Servian.* He 

says : *“ The buildings of Rome in the reign of Vespasian and Titus, in the eight 
hundred and twenty-seventh year from the foundation of the city, are nearly twelve 
miles in circumference. The city embraces seven hills, and is divided into fourteen 
regions and two hundred and sixty-five parishes ( comfita Lamm). The distances from 
the milestone which stands at the top of the Forum to each of the thirty-seven gates, 
counting ‘ the twelve gates ’ as one, and leaving out seven of the old ones, which are 
disused, when added together in a straight line, amount to 29I miles. Hut the distance 
from the same milestone to the extreme limit of the houses, passing through all the 
streets which lead to roads, is a little more than 663 miles." 

The walls of the modern city are between twelve and thirteen miles in circumfer- 
ence, so that the regions of Augustus, the circumference of which is probably that given 
by Pliny's first measurement, occupied pretty nearly the same extent of ground as that 
afterwards enclosed by the Aurelian walls, which correspond to those of the modem 
city. It must be remembered that nearly one-half of the space enclosed by the walls 
is now uninhabited. 1 * • 

The second measurement given by Pliny, plainly extends to the gates of the Servian 
wall only, which had been largely multiplied, and is intended to be contrasted with the 
third, and to give the size of the old city within the walls as compared with the whole 
extent of the buildings of Rome in Vespasian’s time. It appears also from Pliny’s 
statement that the walls of Servius had been pierced, as we should naturally expect, 
with a great number of gates in order to give free access to the outer city. 

Becker considers that Strabo’s remark, 4 in describing the policy of the Romans, to the 
effect that they defended their walls by their men, and not their men by their w alls, is some- 
what beside the truth, for it was not till after the Punic Wars that the walls 
Rtasomfvr ^ R om e were neglected. But Strabo’s words may be interpreted to mean 

neglect of -sails. • ° 

that Rome, even before the Punic Wars, depended not on the strength of 
her walls, but upon the firm and compact confederation of allies who surrounded her. 


1 Dionys. iv. 13. This passage of Dionysius seems 
to me completely to negative Mr. J. H. Parker’s sup- 
position that there was an agger or outer line of de- 
fence previously existing on the line of the Aurdian 
walls. See Archtrol. Journal \ xxiv. p. 346. 

* Plin. Nat Hist, iii 5, 9. 1 understand mamia to 

denote the buildings of the city as distinguished from 
w uri, walls. So in Piin. Nat. Hist. vi. 26 , 30, the muri 
of Babylon arc distinguished from th t mania ; and so 
in Virg. AL n. vi. 549 : “ Mcenia lata videt trtplici circum- 

data muro.’ 1 Pliny’s “duodecim porta;” may have 
been a gateway with twelve arches, possibly belong- 
ing to some aqueduct, Gibbon (ch. it.) wrongly sup- 
poses that the wall of Serv ius was meant by Pliny in 
speaking of the “ Mamia Roma:.” He thinks that 
the wall included pasture-land. But this is plainly 


impossible. See a note in Fricdlundcr's Sittcn- 
geschichte Roms, p, jo. J. H. Parker [AnAttal. 
Journal \ xxiv. p. 345) thinks that the walls of Aurc- 
iian and Honorius were carried along the top of an 
agger, which was originally the outer agger of the 
Servian enclosure (?> and that this agger was used 
as a fortification in the time of the Republic (?). 
But see note 

* Prcller, Regioncn, s* 76, remarks that the line of 
the Aurelian walls did not exactly correspond with 
the boundaries of the fourteen regions of Augustus. 
On the side of the Porta Appta the first region 
extended beyond the gate, and on the opposite 
side at the Porta Flaminia the regions did not extend 
so far as the wall of Aurelian. 

4 Strabo, v. 3, p. 234- 
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Carthage was indebted to the strength of her walls for safety on several occasions,' but 
Rome made her position against foreign attacks so secure by a policy of moderation 
and graduated concession of privileges, securing the allegiance of the less privileged by 
means of those who had superior rights, that she was, as it were, surrounded by an 
impassable barrier of subject allies. The social war was only caused by the gradual 
loss of position which the Latins suffered in course of time, and the feeling that they 
had by degrees been reduced to the level of subjects. But during the great shocks 
which Rome endured, her confederacy stood firm, and broke the violence of .the 
invaders. The dashing attacks of Pyrrhus were repulsed by it ; and though Hannibal 
carried the southern outworks of their defences by main force, yet he looked in vain 
for the loosening and breaking up of the compact structure of the central allies— the 
Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans. Even Cannae could not shake their allegiance. 1 Each 
small country town closed its gates against the conqueror, and their united opposition 
broke the force of the blow he would have inflicted on Rome had she stood alone. 

It is true that in the time of the civil wars, after the death of Drusus, the walls 
of Rome were nominally put in a state of defence against the Southern Italian insur- 
rection, but still no reliance was placed upon them. After the battle of Tolenus, 
H.C. yj, the Romans seem to have despaired of holding the city, and actually made 
great concessions to the Italians. 2 * And again, when the Saninites and Democrats 
attacked Rome in H.c. 82, tile walls would have afforded but little protection had not 
Svlla brought speedy relief to the city. Sy 11 a himself, in his celebrated march on 
Rome in H.c. 88, seems not to have anticipated any defence of the actual walls as 
possible. They were then probably half in ruins; at all events, he entered without 
difficulty.* Considerable fear was entertained at Rome lest Spartacus, in n.C. 70, should 
make a sudden swoop upon Rome. No fear need have been entertained had Rome 
been fortified at the time. 4 

Previous to the Punic Wars, no extension of the Servian walls was necessary. All 
the surplus population of Rome was draughted off into her colonics, nor is there any reason 
to suppose that her population was too large to be contained on an emergency within 
the old walls. During the gradual subjection of Latium, Campania, Etruria, Samnium, 
and the South, military colonics, each containing from two to four thousand men, 
were constantly being planted in the conquered territory. In one case, that of Vcnusia, 
the number of colonists was said to have been twenty thousand ; and, although this 
must be an exaggeration, it shows at least that the Roman colonization was on a large 
scale. 1 

Besides this drain upon the population of Rome, the supplies of men required for 
the constant wars in which Rome was engaged must have been very considerable until 
the final overthrow of Carthage. The fearful losses of life are indicated by a decrease 
of 17, OCX) in the burgess roll of the city between 281 and 275 B.C. ;* and in 2 ti B.C. 
Rome had twenty-three legions in the field engaged in constant fighting. Three 

1 See Mommsen, Rom. Ilist. vol. ii. p. 335 ; vol, iii. 4 Merivale, Hist of Romans, vol. i. ch. i. p. 46. 

pp. 236, 239, 243, 246, 340. * Mommsen, Rom. Hist, vol i. p. 392 ; vol. ii. 

* Orositts, v. t8; Ov. Fast vi. $63. 352. 

* Mommsen, Rom. Hist, vol, iii. p. 264. * Ibid., vol. i. pp. 418, 436 ; voL ii. p. 52. 
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hundred thousand Italians are said to have been killed in the Second Punic War ; and, 
though the Third Punic Wa!r was probably not so destructive, yet an enormous number 
of Roman citizens must have been lost in it. 1 * 

Settlement at Rome was discouraged for the express purpose of extending the 
Empire, and, even so late as u.c. 126, all non-burgesses were dismissed from the capital.* 
Centralization was not any part of the Roman policy during the Republican govern- 
ment The public money at a time when the Roman ’state was most wealthy — viz. 
from 180 to 122 B.C.— was chiefly employed, not in buildings at Rome, but on distant 
works, such as military roads, aqueducts, and drainage. After 122 B.C. these works were 
stopped, partly in consequence of the saving policy of the oligarchy, and partly because 
the exchequer was drained by largesses to the mob. 3 It may be added that great 
public works are generally undertaken by a despotic government, which can concentrate 
the whole force of the nation upon one point, and provide the necessary supplies of men 
and money with certainty. The annual magistracies of the Roman Republican constitution 
did not afford those who held office time enough to originate or to carry out great and 
comprehensive schemes, except in very few instances ; and that jealous animosity with 
which the proposer of any great public measure was regarded at Rome proved sufficient 
to deter the ablest men from attempting improvements on a large scale, and drove 
them to throw their whole energy into the foreign wars of the state, where a better 
prospect of gaining both wealth and renown was open to them. At the time of Sylla's 
re-organization of the state, all Italy south of the Rubicon and Arno was considered 
as a home province, inhabited by Roman citizens, and subject to the ordinary' autho- 
rities at Rome, and no milita^ force was ever stationed in it. The passage of the 
Rubicon by C;csar was a declaration of war, because it infringed this rule, which had 
become a fundamental maxim of Roman state law. 4 * 

Subsequently, when the Empire was firmly established, ail fear of an invasion of 
Italy by a foreign enemy was at an end, and the energies of the Emperors were rather 
devoted to the erection of buildings for the amusement and entertainment of the people 
than for defence. 

The writers from whom we obtain the scanty information which can be gleaned with 
respect to the walls which Aurelian built round the city of Rome, are full of strange 
exaggerations and legends. 6 Their histories are the most meagre compendia of events, 
spiced with strange and incredible statements, intended to make them interesting to 
readers who wished for excitement regardless of truth. Vopiscus, in his biography of 
Aurelian, states that the walls of Rome were so enlarged by Aurelian as to 
t Jaiil!** ^ave a circumference of nearly fifty thousand paces. 8 It has been charitably 
suggested by Piale, in order to save Vopiscus's character for truth, that he 
meant fifty thousand feet instead of fifty thousand double paces of five feet. But we may 
as well set down the statement at once as a*mcre exaggeration into which Vopiscus was 


1 Mommsen, Rom. Hist. vol. ii. pp. 172, 39*, 192. 

* Ibid., vol. ii. p. 333 ; vol. iii. p. 106, 

* Ibid., vol. iii p. 406. 

4 Ibid., voL iii. pp. 367, 375. 

* Aur. Viet. Ca». 35, 7 ; Eutrop. ix. 1$ Zosimus, 

i 37 » 49 ! Orosius, vii. 23 ; Hieron. t i, p. 481, ed. 


Rone.; Cassiod. Chron. t. ii. p. 214, ed. Rone. 

• Vopiscus, Adit 39; Hist. Aug. p. 222. A passus, 
or double step, was reckoned from the place at which 
either one of the feet left the ground to the place at 
which it again reached the ground in walking. It 
was * 5 Roman feet 
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led by hi* wish to exalt the hero of his tale The impossibility of such an extent of idle 
wall* is plain, for it is inconceivable that they or the parts of the town they enclosed 
should so completely have disappeared, or that some further notice of so enormous a work 
should not have been preserved than the few casual notices we have left to us. Besides 
this, the Praetorian camp plainly formed a part of the Aurelian walls, for when Constantine 
abolished the Praetorian guards and destroyed their quarters, he would certainly have pulled 
down the three sides still remaining had they not formed a part of the city walls. The 
Aurelian walls did not therefore reach beyond the Pratorian camp on the north-eastern 
side of Rome. "The regions of Augustus corresponded, with a few exceptions which 
can be explained by the nature of the ground, to the present circuit of the walls, which 
we find also to be built on old foundations, and to contain considerable remains of 
older walls. ■ An extent of fifty miles if given to the walls would far outstep these limits, 
which separated between town and country folk, and stretch to a great distance into 
the Campagna.” 1 

Another apparent exaggeration is to be found in Olympiodorus, who says that the 
walls of Rome, as measured by Ammon the Geometer at the time of the first attack 
of the Goths, A.D. 408, contained a circuit of twenty-one miles. 2 This has been satis- 
factorily explained by Becker as a confusion between the Roman double pace of five feet 

and the ordinary single pace of two feet and a half. For if we halve the distance it 
nearly corresponds to the actual circumference of the walls. 

Aurelian, says Vopiscus, 8 feared lest what had happened in the time of Gallienus, when 
the Alcmanni appeared in the neighbourhood of Rome and threatened the city, might 
happen again. For the first time since the Second Punic War a foreign foe 
had been seen near Rome. For four hundred and fifty years the soil of 
Italy had remained inviolate. But all the North of Europe was now in the North. 
commotion; the tribes were breaking up and forming new combinations, 
and a wide-spread tempest was at hand. The Emperor Aurelian, who had passed 
his boyhood and youth in the North of Italy, and in the Roman camps, and had filled 
every post, from the centurionship to that of commander-in-chief of the cavalry, well 
knew that the swift and impulsive movements of the barbarian hordes might bear 
them in an instant from the frontier to the defenceless palaces of Rome. He also 
foresaw that the need of employing the restless legions in distant wars, no less than bis 
own adventurous and military character, would constantly keep him, with the flower of 
the army, at a distance from Italy, and would leave Rome at the mercy of the warlike 
Germans. He therefore commenced the indispensable but melancholy task of providing 
against such a disaster. His own short reign of five years was not sufficient to complete 
the fortifications contemplated, and they were finished by his successor Probus. 4 The 
danger apprehended from the Northern nations was, however, deferred for a time by the 
warlike character of the toext succeeding Emperors, and the walls of Rome fell again 
into decay. 

» Bunsen, Beschreibung, vd. i. p. 647. for "miliaria xxii.” 

» Olymp. in Phot. BibL 80, p. 63, Bekk. In the * Vopiscus, Aur. 31 ; Hist. Aug. p. 216, c. ; 
passage of Martin. Polonus, Introd. p. 74, quoted by Gibbon, chap. x. 

Nibby, p. aw, the Lcipsic MSS. read “ miliaria xii.” * Zosimus, i. 49* * ‘ 
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When Honorius, 125 years afterwards, undertook to rebuild them in dread of an 
invasion by the Goths, he found them in ruins. An inscription now extant over the 
Porta S. Lorenzo records this restoration, and similar inscriptions remained 
over the Porta Maggiorc and the Porta S. Paolo, till they were removed by 
Urban VIII. 1 * * None of the gates of Aurelian are now left, as the style of 
architecture plainly shows, and the above-mentioned inscriptions do not at all prove that 
the gates upon which they stood were the identical gates erected by Honorius, for the 
inscriptions may have been transferred from older gates. A hundred years after llono- 
rius’s time, Totila destroyed a considerable portion of his walls, but it is generally 
supposed by topographers that Belisarius, who renewed them, built them on the same 
foundations, and that the modern wall corresponds nearly to the line of Aurelian’s 
fortifications.- Pope Leo IV. first enclosed St. Peter’s and the Vatican with a line of 
fortifications, and also restored a considerable part of the walls on the eastern bank. 8 
Even including this part of the city, which is called the Borgo or Citta Leonina, the 
area enclosed by the Aurelian walls is only two-fifths of the area of Paris, and would, at 
a moderate computation; only hold about 550,000 inhabitants. 4 

The gates in the Aurelian walls are enumerated by an anonymous writer, whose 
manuscript has been preserved in the Library of the Convent of Kinsiedlen in Schwvz, 

and also by Procopius. 5 The former of these is supposed to have visited Rome in the 

ninth century, and Procopius wrote about 5 40 A. 1 >. Both of them agree 
lurdian -wf/s ^ 1C num ^ er °f gates was fourteen, besides some postern gates/ 1 The 

anonymous writer gives with great precision the number of towers, battle- 
ments, loopholes, and postern gates between each of the principal gates, so that we can 
calculate approximately the distance between the gates. His list of gates is as follows: — 
P. S. Petri, P. Flaminia, P. Pinciana, P. Salaria, P. Xumentana. P.Tiburtina, P. Prienestina, 
P. Asinaria, P. Metrovia, P. Latina, P. Appia, P. Ostiensis, P. Portcnsis, P. Aurelia. The 
last two are the only gates on the western bank of the Tiber 

The course of the Aurelian walls differed from that of the Servian principally in 
taking a wider range round the whole city, including, as has been seen, the outer line of 
the Augustan regions. Instead of following the edges of the hills as the 

Servian did, it disregarded the help afforded by the nature of the ground 

and crossed the level ground at the back of the Esquiline and on the south 
side of the city, where its course was plainly determined by the artificial 

limit imposed by the extent of the houses. On the eastern bank of the 

Fiber it followed as nearly as possible the line of the present walls along the slope of the 

Pincian at the back of the Servian agger and Esquiline, and also at the back of the 

Ccelian and Aventine. But upon the western bank the line of the Aurelian wall was 
totally different from that of the present enclosure, and embraced a much smaller space. 7 
It seems also that the Romans of Aurelius’s time did not consider the Tiber a sufficient 


The course of 
(he Atiraun 
:vol/' ami fared 
lath the present 


1 “ Egestis immensis ruderibus,'* are the words of 
the inscription on the Porta S. I .orenzo. 

9 Procop. Bell Goth. iii. 22, 24. 

* Nibby, Mura di Roma, p. 254. 

4 See Friedlandcr, Sittengescb. Roms, vol. i. p. 24, 


and Quarterly Review, 1856, p. 445, ff. 

4 The enumeration of the Anon. Eins. is given in 
Becker, Handbuch, vol. i. p. 192, 

4 Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 19. 

7 See the Map of the Aurelian walls. * 
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defence in itself, for they continued their fortifications along its bank, from the points where 
the wall touched the river on the eastern bank to the points where the Transtiberine wall 
reached the opposite bank. 1 These portions of the Aurelian walls have almost dis- 
appeared at the present day. The Transtiberine wall of Aurelian began from the Pons 
Janiculensis, now the Ponte S. Sisto,* and passed nearly parallel to the Via di Ponte 
S. Sisto and the Via delle Fornaci to the Porta S. Pancrazio, which was then called the 
Porta Aurelia. After passing this gate it turned at an angle less than a right angle and 
descended the hill again, crossing the modern wall nearly at right angles. It then bent 
itself to the south-east, and reached the bank of the Tiber at a spot about five hundred 
yards outside the present Porta Portese. 

In describing the course of the Aurelian wall, I shall follow the same direction as in the 
case of the Servian walls, proceeding from the northern point, at which it reached the river, 
round to the southern. In that section of the wall which lay along the eastern bank of the 
river from the Pons Janiculensis to the Porta Flaminia, there was a gate near 
the mausoleum of Hadrian, called by the anonymous writer of Einsiedlen Porta ^ff dm 
the Gate of St. Peter.* Procopius gives it also the name of the Porta Aurelia, 
probably because the new Aurelian road passed out through it. The old Aurelian road 
passed out through the Porta S. Pancrazio, which was also sometimes called the Porta 
Aurelia. In the time of Bclisarius, and during the Gothic wars, the mausoleum of Hadrian 
had already been turned into a fortress for the protection of the neighbouring gate. Two 
parallel walls united it with the fortifications of the city, but the gate itself is strangely 
enough spoken of as if it stood upon the eastern bank of the river, so that we must sup- 
pose that there was another gate on the western bank to afford an exit from the walls. 
This gate on the western bank was probably also considered a part of the Porta Aurelia, 
and the two gates being so close together are reckoned as one. Therefore, when Procopius 
speaks of the mausoleum and the Aurelian gate having been attacked, he is speaking of 
the outer part of the Aurelian gate alone. 4 * 

The old Flaminian gate was a little nearer the slope of the Pincian than the present Porta 
del Popolo ; for Procopius speaks of it as placed in a steep place, and not easily approached 
or attacked* The present gate was built by Pius IV., in 1561, and named p 
from the Church of S. Maria del Popolo, close by; but the position must have 
been altered long before, as we find the gate so near the river as to have been injured by 
the inundations of the Tiber, in the times of Gregory II. and Hadrian I. (7x5 — 79 2 * )- 6 

Beyond this gate, on the edge of the Pincian Hill, there is a very ancient piece of wall, 
faced with a casing of opus reticulation , 7 This is supposed to have formed a part of the 


1 Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 19, 22 ; ii. 9. 

* The expressions of Procopius, i. 19, (tmhrrtiv to 
r«X«t» rg ytipvftq, and 1} wpit T<j> ir«pi( 3 oX*> yityvpa arc 
very strongly in favour of the hypothesis that the 
bridge and wall met. 

* Called also Cornelia, Ulan. Anast. ii. p. 141 ; and 
CoUiana (plainly a confusion), Montfaucon, Diar. 

Ital.p. 283. 

* Procop. i. 23, p. 106 ; Dindorf ; Becker, Hand- 
buch, vol. i. note 300. 

* Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 23 : nl x*PV 

« 


8 Anastas. Vit. Greg. pp. 165, 271. Blanch. 

7 “Opus reticulatum ” is made of small diamond- 
shaped blocks of tufa set in the surface of a mass of 
concrete. These blocks were driven intd the con- 
crete before the lime had dried and set The Muro 
Torto is sometimes spoken of as having been a part 
of the house of Sylla, but I do not know upon what 
authority. A more probable conjecture is that it was 
a part of the tomb of the Domitii, mentioned by Suet 
Dom. 2. Sec Guattani, Monument!, tom. i p. 20, 
anno 1784 i and VenutTs Roma Antica. 

I 2 
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substructure of some of the private buildings on the Pincian previous to the time of 
Aurelian, who incorporated it in his wall. Near the angle of the wall, where it turns 
sharply to the south, is a point at which the brickwork leans in great masses 
M*n> Tort>. considerably out of the perpendicular, whence it has the name of Muro Torto. 
^Procopius speaks of this as having been in the same state long before his time, and calls it 
the “ broken wall .” 1 The reason of the neglect to repair it seems to have been a super- 



POKTA SALARIA. 


stitious idea that it was under the protection of the Apostle St. Peter, and was therefore 
impregnable ; but whether St. Peter's powers were ever put to the test docs not appear.* 

There is no difficulty in fixing the sites and names of the three next 
I'arhz PiucmHa, gates — the Pinciana, the Salaria, and the No men tana . 3 The Pinciana is now 
SomZZ'na. walled up, the Porta Salaria is still extant under the name Salara, and the 
Porta Pia has now taken the place of the Nomcntana, and stands a little 
to the north of it . 4 

1 Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 23, **p</ 3 oXm> iupfayvra. notes B, C, and D at the end of the chapter. 

* See Note A at the end of the chapter. 4 The Porta Belisam of Procop. i. 18, 23 , is re- 

* Urlichs, in Class Museum, vol in. Urliehs has jetted both by Becker, Handbuch, p. 198, and Urlichi, 
shown that Procopius calls the Pinciana a srvXy Class. Museum, vol. iii. p. 196. 

oftener than a nvXit. But sec note* on page 63 : also , t 
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this gate the square of the Castra Praetoriana projects from the walls. > Auft&hst 
had made use of the three outer walls of this camp as a part of his fortificatkaiV and 
therefore Constantine, when he abolished the Praetorian guard, pulled down 
the side towards the city only . 1 The Porta Decumana of this camp is still to 
be seen, though it is now walled up, and also the Porta Principalis dextra ; 
but the Porta Principalis sinistra has disappeared, or perhaps never existed. The camp 
was enclosed by a wall at least as early as the time of Pertinax and Julian ; 1 for here 


Castm 

Pratoriana. 



PORTA CHIU 


occurred that memorable and most melancholy scene in Roman history when the Praetorians 
shut themselves within their camp, after the murder of the reforming Emperor Pertinax, 
and put up the throne to auction . 8 Julian and Sulpicianus were the bidders. The soldiers 
let down a ladder, and allowed Julian to get up on the wall, says Herodian; for they 
would not open the gates before they heard how much would be offered. Sulpicianus was 
not allowed to mount the wall. They then bid one against the other ; and at last they 
ran up the price, little by little, to five thousand drachmas to each soldier. Julian then 
impatiently outbid his rival by offering at once six thousand two hundred and fifty, and 

1 Zosinuis, ii. 17. 1 Herodian, ii. 6; Spart. Julian^ Dion. Cas s 73, 

* Possibly at a much earlier date. Sec Tac. chap. ii. 

Hist.iii.84. 
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the Empire was knocked down to him. This was not by any means the first or only time 
that the fate of the Empire had been decided here. The chief power in the Roman 
state had lain within these walls of the Pnetorian camp since the time when Tiberius 
consented to allow their designing colonel, Sejanus, to establish the Pnetorians in perma- 
nent quarters ; and the readers of the historians of the Empire will recall the many vivid 
pictures of their rapacity and violence. To go to the Praetorian camp, and promise a 
largess to the guards, was the first duty of a Roman Emperor. 1 * * 

The eastern side of the camp, which is probably the only one now retaining its original 
form, measures 500 yards, and the southern 400 yards. The latter seems to have been 
partly pulled down, and possibly the northern side has also been altered. Aurelian’s wall 
did not exactly meet the two angles of the camp towards the city ; but its course was here 
determined by the houses and buildings in the vicinity which it was desirable to protect. 
The Avails of the camp were, according to Bunsen, at first only fourteen feet high ; but were 
raised by Aurelian, and fortified with towers. Some parts of the walls, doubtless, consist 
of the original brickwork of Aurelian’s time, as the masonry bears the marks of great 
age, and is of a most regular and solid style. 4 A few of the soldiers’ quarters are still 
left, consisting of rows of small, low, vaulted rooms, similar to those on the Palatine, 
and at Hadrian’s villa, near Tivoli. 

In the angle formed by the projecting wall of the Pnetorian camp and the Aurelian 
Avail there is a gate, noAv Availed up, and called simply by the name of the Porta Chiusa. 

This gate is one of the mysteries of Roman topography. It is not men- 
tioned by Procopius, or by the anonymous writer of Einsiedlen, yet it 
seems too large and important to have been altogether omitted. That a gate would be 
required here in Aurelian’s wall — at least before Constantine’s reign, while the camp 
Avas still occupied— seems probable. No passage would be allowed to the public through 
the camp ; aiid besides the Porta Nomentana, another gate would be wanted for the 
convenience of persons resorting to the camp from the country with supplies of provisions, 
or on business of various kinds, or for the shopkeepers, who would naturally live within the 
walls near the camp. It may have been closed Avhcn the camp was abolished by Con- 
stantine, and that part of the city became comparatively empty ; and it would thus, in the 
time of Procopius, or the anonymous Avriter of Einsiedlen, have been long blocked up 
and forgotten, or perhaps concealed by other buildings. 1 his may account for their 
silence.* 

The difficulty as to its purpose has been solved by Niebuhr and Bunsen in another way. 
They suppose that the road to Tibur passed out by this gate, and that the next gate, the 
Porta S. Lorenzo, was the exit for the Prsenestine road, and is that called the Pramestina 
by Procoj/lus. To the third gate in this part of the wall, the Porta Maggiore, they assign 
the road to Labicum. Their arguments arc not, howet'er, sufficiently strong 
—f 4 ’*' to counterbalance the universal tradition that the Porta Tiburtina corrc- 

IwurUnx ^ 

sponded to the modern Porta S. Lorenzo; 4 and there arc some indications 


Porta Chiusa . 


1 Tac. Aim. iv. 1 ; Hist. i. 40, ii. 94 ; Suet. Tib. as in the case oi the principal n\ai. Yet it is 

37. * Bunsen, Beschretbung, vol. iii. 2, p. 359. certainly larger than an ordinary wvklt. 

* Procop. i. 19. There is no guard-house con- 4 See the Liber dc Mirabilibus Roma-; Mon tfaucon, 

nected with tKe Porta Chiusa so far as can be seen, Diar. Ital. p. 283. 
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of the same in ancient writers. Ovid, speaking of the return of the flute-players from 
Tibur, after they had left Rome in consequence of the attempt of the censors to curtail 


PORTA S. I .iRI'.NZo. 


4 


their privileges, says that they were brought back to the Forum, in a stfte of Intoxication, 
in waggons, and entered Rome through the Esquilia;, an expression which it is most 
natural to interpret of the Esquiline gate. 1 The waggons would probably take the shortest 

#, 



* Livy, ix. 39 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 677. 
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route from the Tiburtine road to the Forum, and, if they approached the city by this 
road, at the point where the Porta Chiusa afterwards stood, they would pass through the 
Viminal and not through the Esquiline gate. 

It has generally been supposed that the Porta Viminalis, hi the Servian agger, stood 
exactly opposite to*tbe Porta Chiusa, and that the one corresponded to the other in the 
old and new walls ; and this has been assumed as a confirmation of Niebuhr’s hypothesis, 
that the Via Tiburtina ran through the Porta Chiusa. 1 For, it is argued, Scrvius would not 
have made a gate in the middle of his agger, unless some important road had absolutely 
demanded an exit there, and this road must have been the Via Tiburtina. But the road 
which led through the Viminal gate must have been the same as that which went through 
the Porta Chiusa; therefore it is inferred that the Via Tiburtina passed through the 
Porta Chiusa. 

.Recent excavations have, however, rendered it doubtful whether the Porta Viminalis 
was situated directly opposite to the Porta Chiusa.* The supposed remains of a gate have 
been found nearer to the southern end of the agger, and in a place much more nearly y, 
corresponding to the fcentre of the agger, where the gate is placed by Strabo, than the 
opening near the baths of Diocletian, through which the modern road passes.* This latter 
opening in the agger was probably made when the Fnetorian camp was first established 
by Tiberius, hi order to afford ready access to it from the city. 

The ide* fhat the Via Tiburtina passed through the Porta Viminalis and the Porta 
Chiusa was possibly suggested by the position of the modern city', from which it would 
certainly be the most direct route towards Tibur. But a glance at a good map of the 
Roman roads will show* that this was not the case with the ancient city, and that 
the most direct line from the greater part of the city to the Via Tiburtina would, 
in ancient times, have naturally passed through the Esquiline gate and the gate of 
S. Lorenzo. 

When a person wished to go to Tibur, the gate by which he left the city depended 
upon the point in the city from which he started, and that gate would become the chief 
starting-point for the Tiburtine road which was most convenient for the greater number of 
persons. Now in the Imperial times the south-eastern part of the city was most thickly 
inhabited, and the Porta S. Lorenzo would be most convenient for travellers to Tibur 
from that part. And, therefore, there seems a presumption, from its situation, in favour 
of the Porta S. Lorenzo having been called the Porta Tiburtina after the erection of the 
walls of Aurelian. 


We have no means of determining positively what was the purpose of the Porta 
Chiusa. 4 t may possibly never have been a gate of the outer city wall, but may have been 
used for communication with some building which formerly existed in the angle between 
the Castra Pretoria and the city wall. Some of the older topographers place the Vivarium 
here, and make the Porta Chiusa the entrance to it. It was also possible that the absence 
of the Porta Principalis sinistra in. the camp may be in some way connected with the 
existence of this gate. 


The Porta S. Lorenzo, which we therefore believe to correspond to the ancient Porta 


uruens, m (.taw. Museum, vol, iii. p. 197. 

* See the Atract from the Anmli Mf but. 


xxxiv. p. 130, at the end of this chapter, and the plan 
Of the Servian agger. 1 Strabo, v. j, p. SJ4- 
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Tiburtina, is built close to the side of a monumental arch, recording the successive 
restorations of three aqueducts, the Marcian, Tepulan, and Julian. The lowest of 
the three spccus belongs to the Marcian tB. C. 162), the middle one to the Tepulan 
(B.l\ 127), and the highest *to the Julian (B.c. 35). 1 The arch over which the aqueducts 
pass is necessarily much lower than the morp modern gate, as it is accommodated to their 
level. ‘ . 



An inscription stands upon this gate to the effect that the statues qf Arcadius and 
Honorius were placed here in honour of their labours in the restoration •of the walls, and 
the same inscription also stands upon the l’orta.Maggiore and Porta Ostiensis. The Porta 
Portuensis bore the same words before its destruction by Urban VIII.* 

The Porta Maggiorc, which is identified by the previous argument with the Porta 
Prcenestina, is partly formed by', a monumental arch commemorating the first building 
and subsequent restorations of the Aqua Claudia and the Anio Novus. The gate built by 

f - •'& 1 jf' 

1 See Frontinus, l)e Aquttd, 7. 19, * Sec Note F at Ut$r£q<|of this chapter, 
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Honorius, and bearing a dedication to him, was removed by Gregory XVI., and now 
stands on the left side of this* monumental arch . 1 The tomb of the bread contractor 
Eurysaces was found by its side some years ago on pullinjg down a medueval 
tomb . 2 * After the name Prenestina had been lost, (hi* 'gate obtained the 
name of Sessoriana, from the neighbouring building, called the Sessorium. 
the real name and purpose of which is not known,* and subsequefttly of Porta Labicana 


Itota 

Pranestina. 
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from the road to Labicum , 4 and of Porta Major and Porta della Donna, from the 
neighbouring basilica of S. Maria Maggiore . 4 

The Vivarium mentioned by Procopius was near this gate , 8 and not, as a medieval 
tradition affirmed, near the Castra Pretoria. This tradition probably origi- 
nated from the mistaken idea that the Praetorian camp itself was the Vivarium. 
The ndghbouritood of the Amphitheatrum Castrenst would also lead us to place the 
Vivarium here. 

From the Porta Maggiorc the wall of Atfrelian follows the line of the Ctaudian aqueduct 
for a short distance, and then turns off at a right angle, and after again turning to the west 


1 See Note G at the end of this chapter. 4 Mart. Pol. Chron. i. 4, 5 ; Dc Mir. Rom. Montf. 

* Becker, Handbuch. voi. i. p. 208. l)iar. It a I. p. 383. 

* Schol on Hor. Kp. v. 100, Sat. i. 8, li : Anast. * William of Malmesbury ; Rcr. ItaL Script, tom. 

Vit. Silv. p. 45. Blanch.. , xxiv. 981. * Procop. Bell. Goth. i. «, JJ. 
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passes the Amphitheatrum Castrense, 1 which, like the Castra Praetoria, is built Into' and 
made a portion of the wait' These two buildings were doubtless made to project fttfrti 
the wall for purposes of defence; for, though the length of wall to be 
defended was thus hjfiireased, yet the projecting angles gave an advantage to Am P kM * atrUf " 
the besieged. A , part of the lower tier only of this amphitheatre is left, con- CaHrtMtt ’ 
sisting of a few half-columns of the Corinthian order, the**whole of which, even to the 


l*OKT A 8. SKBASIIANU. 

V* t 1 , 

ornamental parts of the capitals, is of brick. The brickwork is of the beat kind, and 
probably belongs to the first century. A few fragments of the second story remain, and 
some slight ruins of the substructure of the arena, which measured 340 by 260 feet A 
little way farther on in the Aurelian wall at the back of the Coelian, stood the Porta 
Asinaria, which was replaced in the year 1574 by the present gate of S. John. 

The old gate is now unfortunately hidden by some buildings in front of it 2 J> ' ntaAs ' naria 
The origin of the name is not known, but Feptus mentions the Via Asinaria, which 
probably led from it. s v 

In the corner of the wall, where it runs inwards between the Coelian and the hills 
behind the Aventinc, was the Porta Metronis or Metrovia. Its situation is JPorta Metrvpm. 

1 Curiosum Reg. v. This amphitheatre was pro- peculiarly suited to keep up a military spirit among 
bably built at the same time with the Praetorian the troops, as well as to furnish them with strong 
camp. The Roman gladiatorial combats were cn- excitement * Proeop. Bell. Goth, i 14 ; iii. 20. 
couraged by the Emperors, as a kind of diversion a Festus, p. 383. v 
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determined by Martinus Polonus, who places it near the spot where the Aqua Crabra 
enters the city. 1 

Two (Jates follow which corresponded to the old Porta Capcna of the Servian wall, as 
the Salaria and Nomentana corresponded to the Collina, and the Tiburtina and Pr.encs- 



COtTA l.ATINA. 


tina to the Lsquilina. The first of these, a gateway of Honorius, restored by Bclisariiis, 
/wta and now closed, is the Porta Latina, out of which the Via Latina passed ; and 

ami f\>r (a the second, the Porta Appia, from which the Appian road commenced. The 

Latin road to Tusculuni and Frascati now passes through a modern gate, the 
Porta S. Giovanni, and the Porta Appia has lost its old name, anti taken that of 
S. Sebastiano, from the basilica which lies on the road outside it. There arc Greek 
Mart. Pol. Citron, i. 4, 5. It is also mentioned by the Anon. Einsicdi. and Oregon the Great, Ep. ix. 69. 
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inscriptions upon the masonry of the Porta S, Sebastiano, showing it to be of the 
Byzantine period. 

The arch of beautiful old brickwork, which is to be seen about 600 yards farther on 
before reaching the Bastione di Sangallo, is supposed by Nibby to have been the gate 
from which the Via Andeatina led, 1 corresponding to the Randusculana in the Servian wall. 
It must have been closed at an early period, since neither Procopius nor the early 
topographers mention it. 


The last gate on this side of the Tiber which has to be mentioned is the Porta Ostiensis, 
whence ran the road to Ostia. This name is given to it by Ammianus Marcellinus, in 
relating the arrival at Rome of the great obelisk which Constantine brought 
from Heliopolis. 2 * But as early as the sixth century, it obtained the name of 0stiensh - 
the Porta S. Paolo? by which it is now known. The present gate v as built by Honorius. 
Close to it stands the pyramidal monument of Ccstius. 4 * * 


I'iom the Ostian Gate the walls of Aurelian enclosed the flat space on which Monte 
Tcstaccio now stands, and ran down to the river-bank, along which they were carried 
for about half a mile to a point opposite to that which the fortifications reached on the 
opposite side. A few ruinous fragments arc now all that is left of the wall which ran 
along the river-bank. 

In the Transtiberine district the walls of Aurelian were far less extensive than the 
present walls. They reached the river at a point 500 yards lower down than the present 
walls, and at a little distance from the river stood the Porta Portuensis, which 
was pulled down by L rban \ III., the Barhcrini Pope, infamous for his depre- 
dations on the Pantheon.® The traces of the wall can be followed from hence 
t<> the Porta Aurelia, which stood on the site of the modern Porta S. I’an- 
erazio, from which ran the Via Aurelia Yetus. The name of Pancratian is 
as old as the time of Procopius, who wrote in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. 11 Prom hence the ruins can be traced to the river-bank in the Farncse 
Gardens. But the lowest part of the ruins belong, as Becker has shown, 7 to 
an older wall, which possibly formed part of the enclosure of the public baths 
erected here by Septimius Severus. 

Becker seems to mean, though he does not express himself clearly, that Aurelian made 
use of the entrance to these baths of Septimius (which probably consisted of a large 
archway) to form the gate of his walls, and that upon the restoration of the walls by 
Honorius, or by Bclisarius afterwards, the direction of the wall was altered so as to run 
close down to the bridge. 

All we know is that a Porta Septimiana is mentioned by the early writers on Roman 
topography,* and implied by the words of Spurt ianus, 0 but that the anonymous writer of 
the Einsicdlcn MS. and Procopius do not take an}' notice of it. Alexander VI. pulled 
down the old gate, anti erected what is now called the Porta Septimiana. 


& 

Course of 
Aureliatt walls 
in the 
Traster^re. 


Porta 
Portuensis . 

Porta Aurelia 
Veins . 

Porta 

Septimiana. 


1 Nibby, Mura di Roina, p. 201 ; Fcstus, p. 28 2 , 

Nibby thinks that this gate was built in the tenth 

century, but Mr. J. H. Parker refers it to the time of 

Trajan, (Parker's Lecture before the Soc, of Arch, 

at Rome, p. 18,) 

* Amm, Marc. xvii. 4. 


■* Prtocop. Hell. Goth. iii. 36. « See ch. ix. 

5 The well known iambic line was made about 
him : 44 Quod non fecere Barbari fecere Barberini.” 

* Procop. i. 1 8, 23. 7 Handbuch, vol, i. p, 212, 

" Marliano, i. 8 ; Lucio Fauno, ch, xxi, ; Fulvio, 
P- 45 * * Spart. Sept, Sev. 19, 
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Note A, p. 60.— The Muro Torto. 

Reber (Ruinen Roms, p. 517) thinks that the Muro Torto belonged to the substrudtons of the 
Collis Hortorum anterior to the time of Aurelius and Honorius, and that the portion of the wall 
adjoining it, also cased with opus rctkulatum , and containing niches with vaulted conical tops, was a 
part of the same. The w^ir between this corner and the Porta Pinciana is probably the work of the 
sixth century, and wae possibly built by Belisarius. 

^ • 


* f , / } • 

* * Note B, p, 60 . — The PorIa Pinciana. 

t The*m 5 Xis of Procopius may, as Reber suggests, have been enlarged in the time of the Kxarchate. 
The fa|)le of Balisariu$ sitting as a blind beggar and asking alms, “ Date obotam Belisario,” is some- 
times attached to this gat$ (See Gibbon, ch. xliii.) 


Note C, p. 60 . — The Porta Salakia. 

The name is derived from the habit of carding salt along this road to the Sabine uplands. 
(Yarro, R. R., i. 14, 3.) Only the lower part, of squared stones, belongs to the age of Honorius. 
The upper part is of brick, and may have been erected after the storming of Rome by Alaric, in 409. 
(Gibbon, ch. xxxi.) 


Note D, p. 60 . — The Porta Nomem an a. 

The street Alta Semita ran from this gate along the top of the Ouirinal. ncarh parallel to the 
prerent Sinaia di Porta Pia. 


Note E, p. 64 .— The PokTA Viminalis and Via Tibirtlna. From the “Assam him/ 

JnsTITUTO,” vol xxxiv. p. 132. 

“Laprima scoperta fece vedere il fine <ii un muro grossissimo, dalia statua di Roma sul monte 
della Giustizia lontano circa 270 passi verso S. Antonio, at quale addossavano eoslruzioni di lavoro 
basso appartenenti ai tempi i>osteriori delf impero. Siifatta interruzione del muro, ( he non sembrava 
essere fortuita fece supponre al Sig. Pietro Rosa t he in questo stes&o punto dovoste colltx asni la Porta 
Viminale, supposizione certamente di grande probability, tanto piu che quel punto corrisponde Iwmc 
alia citata notizia di Strabone (lib. v. 3, p. 234), mentrc comodameme pub credersi uscita da qui la 
Via Tiburtina, che dalb Viminale parti vasi, visto che le stesse case modcme situate tra mo punto 
e la porta odierna di S. Lorenzo cadono nella linea piii retta che patsa fra esse idcarsi. L’altro 
taglio al quale finora si stabiliva la Porta Viminale vicino del monte di Giustizia verso le termc di 
Diocleziano, essendo lo stesso monte costruito, come pare, di terra scavata dal taglio, sembra ester 
fatto in un tempo posteriore alia prima fortificazione della citth, e siccome la direzione della ttrada 
che pasta per quel taglio, conduce nel Castro Pretorio, cost apparterri forte al temj>o della costruzionc 
di quello la tuddetta traforazione dell* aggere/' 
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Note F, p. 65. — 1n^, Porta S. Lorenzo. 

The jA*) a* seen from the exterior? is an arch of travertine, surmounted by five round windows. 
Above these is a comice, and the inscription commemorating the erection of the gate by Honorius 
and Arcaditn, as follows-.—- “S.P.Q.R. Imp. Cscss. D.D. N.N. invictissimis principibus Areadio 
et Honorio victorib. ac triumphatorib. semp. Augg. ob instauratos urbi aetemag muros portas ac 
turres egeStis immensis ruderibus ex suggestione u.c, et inlustris coni et -mag. utAhSque militia: 
Stilichonis ad perpetuitatem nominis eorum simulacra constituit curahte FI. >• Macrobio Loneiniantei > 
u.c. pnef. urb. D.N.M.Q. eorum.’’ < . 

Inside this gate of Honorius we find two other archways, the innermost of which aeems' to be of 
much the same-date as the gateway,* while the central archway is plainly of a much earlier date.. It if 
built of bh** of travertine, and displays in the constniction and joints of the masoriry pfqols of* - 
belonging to the best period of Roman architecture. It is apparently covered with rubbish to a‘ corr- 
siderable height, but Was never a very lofty arch, the height having been limited by tlrthievel of the 
aqueduct which it carries. On the keystone the head of an ox is carved, whence it was pallad'Sopie- 
times Porta Iaurina (De Mirabil., Montf. Diar. Ital. p. 283) ; and on each side are Doric* p ilast er s. 

I he architrave and frieze above the gate have been flattened to receive an inscription com- 
memorating ijs restoration. Over these was formerly a pediment, traces of which are still to be seen. 

It has now been removed to make room for an inscription. Still higher is the attica, with the 
Original inscription. 

The lowest inscription is as follows : — u Imp. Titus Caesar Divi F. Vespasianus Aug. Pontif. Max. 
tribunicia; potest. IX. Imp. Cens. Cos. VII. Design. VIII. rivum aquse Marcias vetustate ciilapsum 
refecit et aquam quae in usu esse desierat reduxit.” 

The middle inscription, in the place of the pediment, is : — ‘‘ Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Antoninus 
Pius Felix Aug. Parth. Maxim. Brit. Max. Pont. Max. aquam Marciam variis kasibus impeditam 
purgato fontc excisis et perforatis montibus restituta fonna adquisito etiam fonte novo Antoniniano in 
sacram urbem suam perducendam curavit,” 

I he highest is: — “Imp. Ciesar Divi Juli Augustus Pont. Max. Cos. XII. tribunic. potest. XIX. 
Imp, XI II I. rivos aquarum omnium refecit.” 

This last commemorates the restoration, by Augustus, of all the aqueducts existing in his 
time, i.e. the Appia, the Anio \etus, the Marcia, the Tepula, the Julia, the Alsietina, and the Virgo. 
The other inscriptions record successive restorations of the Aqua Marcia by Titus and Antoninus 
Caracalla, 

Three channels, one above the other, are visible over the archway. One of these, it is plain, must 
have been the Marcia, and, as Frontinus states that the Tepula and Julia entered the city upon the 
same arches as the Marcia (** Ha; tres a piscinis in eosdem arcus recipiuntur. Summus in his est Julia, 
inferior Tepula, deindc Marcia, v Frontin. I)e Aquaxi 19), we conclude that the highest is the Julia, the 
next the Tepula, and the lowest the Marcia. The Marcian water, ac, 162, came from a spot three 
miles to the right of the thirty-sixth milestone on the Via Valeria (Strada di Arsoli), It was carried 
underground for the gi eater part of its course from Tivoli, till it came within seven miles of Rome, 
where it was raised on arches, some of which are still remaining. The Tepula (the name of which is 
supposed to allude to the temperature of its water quasi tepida) was brought, in the year 127 rc., 
from the tenth milestone on the Latin way, and carried abov e the Marcian. The Julia was brought 
by Agrippa, iu\ 35, from the twelfth milestone on the same road. It was united with the Tepula for 
some distance, but separated again at the seventh milestone. Augustus improved the Marcian by 
adding a new spring, the Aqua Augusta, to it, and it was possibly on this occasion that the com- 
memorative arch we have before us was rebuilt and decorated 

At the distance of a mile and a half from Rome a branch aqueduct was built by Caracalla from 
the main channels of these three, in order to supply his Therma; with water. Thus a great part of 
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their water was taken away ; and Diocletian afterwards diverted most of the rest of it to his Thermae, 
under the name Aqua Jovia. (Anon. Einsiedl.) Vitiges destroyed the two upper aqueducts in 537 
(Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 15); but the Marcia appears again in the time of Hadrian I. (Anast. Vit. Had. I., 
p. 1x3.) The Marcian water now flows into the Anio near Arsoli, but is to be brought into Rome 
again by an English company (1868). The Tepula and Julia run into the Marrana near Grotta 
h errata. The course of these three aqueducts lies along the inner side of the wall, between the Porta 
S. Lorenzo and the Porta Maggiore, and leaves the city near the latter gate, where the triple specus 
. may be seen. None of the arches near the city arc now standing, but a large number are still to be 
seen in the Campagna at the Porta Furba, on the Frascati road, three miles from the Porta S. Giovanni, 
where they are crossed by the more lofty Claudian aqueduct. 

The Aqua Felice of Sixtus V. enters the city at the Porta S. Lorenzo, and traverses the arches 
which are to be seen on the left of the Via di Porta S. Lorenzo. Most of the water of this aqueduct 
is conveyed to the Fontana della Piazza dci Termini, but it also supplies numerous other fountains. 
The aqueduct of Alexander Severus also passes from the Porta S. Loren/.o to the building called 
the Trophies of Marius, which is in reality an ancient nympiucum or fountain. (See ( hap. ix . ) 


Non G, p. 66.- Pokia M.v.mmki,. 

The gateway ot Ibmorius, which corresponded to that still remaining at ilk* Porta S. Lorenzo, 
was removed Irorn the Porta Maggiore by Gregory XVI.. as the inscription on the present gau 
records, and placed near the goods station of the raihvav on the outside of the ga U. 

The removal ot the old gateway disclosed the 1 >mh <4 Kurvsac t.s. the bread <nntra<tor to the 
Apparetores a very fantastic monument, constructed ot stone mortars used for kneading dough, and 
ornamented with some curious bas-relieis, ot a good period of art. repn M/nting the operations of 
baking. I he inscriptions upon it are as follow Kst hoc monunetitum Marcci Vtjgiiei Kunsuis 
pis tori s ac redcinptoris Apjuretorutn. “ I* ui t Atistia uxor mihci, temma optima vcjxmi qm mux corporis 
reliquiae quod superant sunt in hoc panario, I he hitter of these inscriptions howtwr, proha hi \ 
Iwlongs to some other tomb, the remains of several having been found here, whh h had to the Mtppo 
sition that this was a sf*>t especially devoted to the burial of bakers. 

The present gateway is funned by two monumental arches of the Claudum aqueduct. whi« U 
runs along the course of the walls from this point to the corner near the Amphitheat'um ( ast reuse. 

1 he an hes are built of rusticated travertine blocks, and each oi the piers is pierced with a smaller 
arch, decorated with (.orintman half-columns of rustic work, and pediments in the usual Gneco 
Roman style of a triumphal arch. 'Phis gateway is one of the must < harncuristic creations ot 
Roman architecture. It conveys, more than any other building I know, -except, perhaps the 
rusticated archways of the amphitheatre at Verona,— the impression of rough force am! solidity 
Over the arches are three attic as, upon which the following inscriptions are cut : — 

“'ll Claudius Drusi F. Caw ar Augustus Germanieus Pontif. Maxim, tribunicia potentate XII. 

< °s. V Irnperator XXVII. Pater Patriae aquas ( lam ham ex fomibus qui vocakmtur Carulcu* et 

Curtius a milliano xxxxv. item Anienem novam a miHiario Ixii. sua iropensa in urbem pcrducendas 
curavit.” 1 

“Imp. Caesar Vespadanus August. Pontif, Max. trib. pot. H. Imp, VI. ( os. III. Desig. HI, p, p. 
aquas Cuniam et Cxruleam j*erductas a Divo Claudio et pemtea intermits dilapsasque per annos 
novem sua impensa urbi restituit.” 

“Imp. 1. Caesar Divi F. Vcspasianus Augustus Pont. Max. tribunk. potest. X. Imp. XVH. p, p, 
Cern. Cos. VIII. aquas Cuniam et Caeruleam perdueta# a Divo Claudio et postea a Divo Vcspasiano 
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patrc suo urbi restitutas cum a capite aquarum a solo vctustate dilapsce essent nova forma rcdutfeudas 
sua impensa curavit M 

The Claudian aqueduct was begun by Caligula (Frontin. 13; Suet. Cal 2t ; Claud. 20), and 
finished by Claudius, as here recorded. Its arches are the most conspicuous, both outside the city, 
near the Porta Furba, on the road to Frascati, and also inside ihe walls, where the branch Claudian 
aqueduct, built by Nero, diverges from the main course inside the Porta Maggiore, and runs across 
the Codian to the Arch of Dolabella, and then to the Palatine hill. The Anio Novus or Nova, the 
highest and longest of all the Roman aqueducts, was carried on the Claudian arches, as the inscrip- 
tions record. The specus of both is to be seen here. The arches were used by Sixtus V. to cam* 
the Aqua Felice across the Campagna, from a point beyond the Porta Furba, to the walls of the city. 
The Aqua Felice then follows the Martian aqueduct to the Piazza dei Termini. 

The Claudian arches were originally built of travertine. The restorations here recorded, by 
Vespasian and Titus, were of brick, and may be seen at intervals in the arches outside the city. 
Trajan also repaired the Claudian aqueduct and lengthened the Anio Nova (Frontin. 93). It must 
be observed that the inscriptions plate the sources of the Anio Nova at the sixty-second milestone 
from Rome, and the Claudian at the forty fifth, while Frontinus mentions the forty-second milestone 
and the thirty-eighth as respectively the distances of their sources. The first measurements may, 
perhaps, be those of the whole courses ot the aqueducts, and the second those of the actual mile- 
stones along the Via Sublacensis. Frontinus, however (chap. 15), states, that the whole length of 
the Anio Nova (or Novus, as he writes) was 5S miles and 700 passus; so that this interpretation ol 
the discrepancy is not very satisfactory. 

From the <»!«! KMjtiiline Cate of the Servian walls, as we have seen, three roads issued ; the 
Ttburtina, the Pr.ene^tina, and the Labicana. Of these, the Tihurtina passed through the Porta 
S. Lorenzo, and the Pr.encstma and Labicana through the Porta Maggiore. The fact that two roads 
passed out ofthr* gate explains the peculiar trapezoidal shape of the tomb of Kurvsaccs, and also the 
double arc h w a v. Niebuhr and Pecker, however, think that a passage of Strabo makes this doubtful 
(Peschreib. in. 570 ; Handliuch. i. p. 201). Strabo says of the course of the Via Labicana, ’Ajux^tny 
Tr/s* 'Ihui Ao'//'/ j ri\ijr 0 qr n.ru >/ UfHtuc'TTii v cV uMtrrtp a c utpuqfL cat ravrqv cat to irtciov to 
’HtcoXiiw. Heine it is assumed that the two roads separated widely immediately after passing the 
Ksquiline gate. This assumption. however, depends entirely upon the extent assigned to the ire St©* 
U<rco\croi, which may. as Nibby remarks (Mura di Roma, p. 1O1, note 220), very well have extended 
beyond the present Aurehan walk 

Before the time of Piocopius. the right-hand archway, through which the Via labicana passed, 
was probably walled up, and the Porta Praencstina alone remained, which was sometimes called 
Labicana by a contusion with the oilier arch, and because the Via Labicana became in the Middle 
Ages better known as the road to the Church of St. Helena than the Via Pnenestina. (Becker, 
Handbuch, i. p. 205.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PART I. 

THE FORUM ROMANUM BEFORE JULIUS C/ESAR. 


SITE OF FORUM ROMANUM — EXTENT OF FORUM ROMANUM— DISTRICTS ADJOINING THE FORUM ROMANUM, SACRA 
VIA, NOVA VIA, ARGILETUM, SUBURA — TURRIS MAM IMA — LAUTUMLE — CARCER — SCALA£ GEMONIAi— COMITIUM 

CURIA — GR/ECOSTASIS — SENACULUM — VUl.t'AN AL — ROSTRA — TRI BUN ALIA — PUTEAl.IA — TEMTLUM JAN I BARI* 

UCA PORCIA — BASILICA FULVIA FT .EMILIA — BASILICA PAULIJ — BASILICA OPIMIA VENUS CLOACINA COLUMN A 
MCF.NIA — COLUMN A DU I LI A — NOV.F, TABERN.lv — VETERES TABKRN.E — MAENIANA — TKMP1.UM (’ON COR OLE 
T EM PLUM SATURNI — SCHOLA XANTHA — DII CONSENTES — PORTA STERCORARIA — TABULARIUM V1CUS JUGARIUS 
— VICUS TUSCUS — BASILICA SEMPRONIA — LAC'US SERVII.IUS — LACUS CURT1US — TEMPLUM CASToRlS ..EDRS 
VEST.-E — REGIA — SACRARIVM — ARCH OF FAB! US — PILA HORATIA — STATUES — JANI — CANAL1S SOLARIA. 


•* Quacunque ingrediinur in aliqua historia vestigium ponimus." 

Ciu. Dt Fits tints , v. 2. 


T HE valley between the Palatine, Capitoline, and Quirinal hills was from the earliest 
times the centre of political and social life at Rome. As soon as the growing 
community on the Palatine had spread to the adjoining hills, and before the consolidation 
and organization of the later Regal period had taken place, the common meeting-place 
of the citizens would naturally be in the valley which lay between the hill 
^Komanum 1 commun *ties. But before any permanent dwelling-places or public buildings 
could be erected, much labour had to be spent upon this central site. 
Originally, as we have seen, a marshy lagoon extended from the Tiber nearly to the 
rising ground between the Palatine and Esquilinc upon which the Arch of Titus stands. 
Until some permanent improvement was made in the state of the ground, no human 
habitations could stand there, and the most convenient place of meeting for business 
was liable to constant floods from the river. * 

An embankment of massive stonework 1 was therefore constructed on the bank of the 
river, and drains of colossal size were built to carry off the stagnant water. The extent 
of these drains is not known to us, but a part of one of them, the principal outlet for 
the collected waters of the district of the Forum, still remains, and serves to show how 


1 Part of the Tiber embankment still remains on or not, is doubtful. The name, “ pulchrum littus,” 
each side of the mouth of the Goaca Maxima, now commonly given to the embankment, is not found 
Whether this is the xaXf; A*nj of Plutarch, Rom. 20, in Latin writers. Sec Preller, Regionen, p. 181. 
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considerable must have been the inconvenience to remedy which such extraordinaiy pawns 
were taken. The fragment of the Cloaca Maxima now remaining is in the district of the 
Velabrum, and formed the lower part of the drainage. 1 A more detailed description of it 
will be given in the chapter relating to that paft of the city, 2 * and it is only necessary now 
to remark that the system of drainage with which it was connected was a necessary 
preliminary to the permanent occupation of the Forum valley. Before the end of the 
Second Punic War a small portion only of the space between the Palatine, the north-eastern 
fend of the Capitolinc, and the Quirinal, was occupied as a Forum or public place of meeting. 
It does not appear that even in the populous times of the later Republic the open space 
of the Forum was ever enlarged, but overcrowding was in some measure prevented by 
the building of open basilica: on the sites of the old shops or behind them. Thus the 
Basilica Porcia was built in B.C. 184, and the Fulvia et /Emilia behind the new silversmiths’ 
^hops jn B.c. 179* and in B.C. 169 the Basilica Sempronia, on the site of some of the 
old- shops on the south-western side towards the Velabrum. 4 The overcrowded state of 
the city was, however, felt as early as the First Punic War ; for it is said that Claudia, a 
Roman lady of high rank, whose brother P. Claudius had in B.c. 249, by his bad manage- 
ment as Admiral, occasioned great loss of life in the Roman fleets at Drepana, complained 
that there was no elbow-room in the Forum, and that her brother ought to be again 
placed in command of the fleet in order to relieve Rome of its superfluous population. 6 
As one province after another became subject to direct Roman control, and the custom 
of appealing in all important suits to the central authority at Rome became more general, 
the courts of law and public buildings must have become more and more inadequate for 
the speedy transaction of business, and constant additions must have been needful. 

Julius Ca:sar and the Emperors Augustus, Nerva, and Trajan, successively enlarged 
the public buildings so much as to include nearly the whole breadth of the valley between 
the Quirinal and Palatine, as well as that between the Capitoline and Quirinal. 

The older Forum, or Forum Romanum, as it was called, to distinguish it from the later 
Fora, which were named after their respective builders, was an open space of an oblong 
shape, which extended in a south-easterly direction from near the depres- 
sion or intermontium between the two summits of the Capitoline hill to Fxtmiof 

. Forum 

a point opposite the still extant Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, jtmuiinim. 
The north-western boundary was formed by the slope of the Capitoline 
hill, and the south-eastern by the Sacra Via, between the Arch of Fabius and the Temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina. The longer sides of this piazza measured about two hundred 
yards, and the north-western end, which was somewhat larger than the south-eastern, about 
seventy yards. Round this confined space were grouped the most important buildings 
of Republican Rome, the temples of the most ancient and venerated gods, the Senate- 
house, the Comitium, and the Rostra ; upon it stood the statues of a legion of national 
heroes, and above it rose on one side the glittering Temple of Capitoline Jove and the 
inviolate citadel, and on the other sides the mansions of Imperial senators, of in later 
times the palaces of Emperors. 

1 The clous extended to the Subura. Juv. v. 106 : * Livy, xl. p. . * Ibid, xliv, 16. 

“ Solitua mediae crypt am penetrare Subura:." * Livy, Epit. xix. ; Diod. xxiv. 1. 

1 See below, chap, xil 

L 3 
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Dionysius and Livy in their first mention of the Forum speak of it as situated 
between the Palatine and Capitoline , 1 an J therefore NarJini, Nibby, and others of the older 
topographers held that the Forum extended from the Arch of Septimius to the Church 
of S. Maria della Consolazionc, and that its longer axis lay in a north-easterly and south- 
westerly direction. But since the discovery of the Basilica Julia, which bounded the 
Forum on the south-west, this supposition with regard to the extent of the Forum has 
been relinquished, and it is now generally agreed that the limits are those previously 



sm. OV TIIK FORUM ROMAN I’M, Ht.»M THE SU>r*‘ trt TIIF f'At*IT<iMM UIU.. 

Usteavatiatts on the site of the luuslu <j JuIm. 

7im/h of Antoninus and Faustina. Tcmfile of Cutor. 

Temple of Satu rn . 


described For on Nardini's supposition there would be no space left between the Forum 
and Velabrum for the Vicus Tuscus, which wc know intervened, running along the south- 
eastern side of the Julian Basilica nearly in the direction of the modern Via di S. Teodor©,* 
It appears also quite possible that Dionysius and Livy accommodated their language 
to the supposed extent of Rome at the time of which they spoke. The district of the 
Subura and the Quirinal hill were then unoccupied and nameless, so that the two hills 
were the only landmarks to which they could refer. 

1 Dionys. ii. 50, 66 ; Livy, i. 13. * Livy, xxvii. 37 ; xxxiii. 36. 
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Excavations on the site of the Forum Romanum have shown that it was^ at least in 
the latest times, by no means a regular parallelogram in shape, and that it had Streets 
passing along the north-eastern and south-western edges, which were paved with basaltic 
lava, while the central area was paved with travertine. The pavement oif the streets 
bounding the north-east side has been discovered by several excavations between the 
Arch of Septimius and the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina . 1 On the opposite side 
the pavement of basaltic lava bounding the Forum has been traced in front of the Basilica 
Julia and the Temple of Castor, and was apparently continued in a straight line in front 
of the Temple of Vesta to the Arch of Fabius, where it joined the Sacra Via. The 
extent of the Forum towards the south-east has also been ascertained by excavations. 
Opposite to the Church of S. Cosma e Damiano the foundations and ruins of so large 
a number of private buildings were found in some excavations made in the time of 

Alexander VII. as to prove sufficiently that the open area of the Forum did not extend 

beyond the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina . 2 

Of the districts and streets which lay round the Forum the most important was the 

Sacra Via. The historians of Rome derive the name from the sacred league entered 

into by Romulus and Tatius on the spot where the union took place 

^ ... Sacra ha. 

tatween the Sabine and Roman communities . 3 The limits of the street 

called the Sacred Way are laid down by Varro and Fcstus . 4 There were two portions 

of it. one extending from the Chapel of Strenia to the Arch of Titus, where the top 

of the rising ground was called the summit of the Sacred Way, and the other from the 

Arch of Titus to the Citadel on the Capitolinc. The Chapel of Strenia stood in the 

district called Ceroliensis, which was a part of the Carina;, and, as will be seen hereafter, 

lay on the part of the Fsquiline nearest to the Coliseuhi . 5 * The fourth region of- Augustus 

was called by the name of the Sacra Via ; and since both the Temple of Venus and Rome 

and the Colossus of Nero, the situations of which are known from the remains of their 

foundations, were included in this region, the Sacra Via probably passed to the south 

of them. Otherwise they would have been included in the Palatine region. 

At the highest part of the Sacred Way (Sumina Sacra Via), the pavement of which 
under the Arch of Titus is fifty-three feet above that of the Forum, were a number of toy- 
shops 0 and apple-stalls . 7 The Sacellum Larum stood close by, on the Palatine side of the 
street, and also the Temple of Jupiter Stator . 0 The house of the Pontifex Maximus, 
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who succeeded to the priestly functions of the king and to his official residence, -was 
a little further along the Sacred Way. It probably stood on the south of the Sacra 
Via, close to the Arch of Fabius, and was called the Regia, the Atrium Regium, or the 
Atrium Vest *. 1 It is clearly proved that this Regia was the house of. the Pontifex 
Maximus, from the fact that the sacred spears of the god Mars, which Gellius affirms 
to have been kept in the Regia, were kept there, and that Cicero speaks of the Regia 
as the residence of Julius C*sar, when Pontifex Maximus.* Whether the house of the 
Rex Sacrificulus, another priestly office at Rome, was identical with the Regia or not, is 
difficult to determine. Some authors seem to separate the two, others to speak of them as 
identical . 3 At all events the two buildings were not far from each other ; and as the 
Regia stood close to the Temple of Vesta, we may assume that the house of the Rex 
Sacrificulus was nearer to the Summa Sacra Via than the Regia. The house of the Kings, 
or a part of it at least, seems to have previously occupied the same site as the Regia . 4 

The Temple of Vesta lay at the back of the Regia, and rather nearer to the south- 
western corner of the Forum. Hence Horace walking along the Sacred Way from the 
Summa Sacra Via towards the Forum, when he arrives at the buildings of Vesta, by which 
the Regia as well as the Temple of Vesta is meant, hopes to leave his troublesome friend 
behind, as they had then arrived at the Forum, and their roads might possibly diverge . 4 

It was to this part of the Sacred Way, between the Summa Sacra Via and the Forum, 
that the name of Sacer Clivus was applied by Horace, because the ground slopes down 
from the Summa Sacra Via to the Forum, and at this point the triumphal processions first 
came into view of the Forum and descended into it.® The Velia is supposed to have been 
the oldest name of this high ground over which the Sacra Via passed. The only proof, 
however, which can be given of thisris that the /Edes Penatium was on the Velia, and that 
the /Edes Penatium is identical with the Church of S. Cosma e Damiano . 7 

The Arch of Fabius also stood over the Sacra Via at the foot of this sloping portion 
of it. Cicero, in his speech for Plancius, mentions it as if at some distance from the 
Summa Sacra Via. “ When I am jostled in a crowd, as often happens,” he says, “ I do not 
blame the man who is at the top of the Sacred Way while I am being pushed along near 
the Fabian Arch, but the person who actually runs against me and pushes me.” * The 
narrow part of the Sacred Way between the Arch of Fabius and the top of the slope 
would naturally become crowded when a number of people were either entering or leaving 
the open space of the Forum. 

The exact course of the Sacra Via through the Forum has not been determined, 
but it seems probable that before the time of the Emperors it ran straight from the 
Fabiag Arch along the south-western side of the Forum. Becker supposes that it 
formed the boundary of the fourth region of Augustus, and he therefore traces it a lon g 
the north-east side 'of the Forum. In the time of the Emperors it probably went through 
the Arch of Severus, and then turning to the left passed between the Temple of Saturn 
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and that of Vespasian, after which it turned to the right and ascended die Intermoatium. 
This part of die Sacra Via was called the Clivus Capitolinus. 

Along the south-western side of the Forum Valley and immediately under the Palatine 
hill ran the Nova Via. It has been ingeniously suggested by Cav. Rosa 1 that this street 
was called Nova from an alteration of its direction after the occupation of * 

the central part of the Palatine by the regal residences, and the drainage N<ma W "' • 
of the Velabrum. Hence he thinks Ovid speaks of it as now passing parallel to the 
side of the Forum, whereas it formerly passed over the Palatine Hill . 2 * It probably parted 
from the Sacred Way at the Arch of Titus, and was there called the Summa Nova Via.* 
The Nova Via ran at the back of the Regia and Temple of Vesta, and separated the latter 
from the Grove of Vesta, near which stood the altar of Aius Loquens . 4 This altar was 
at the foot of the sloping part of the New Street (Infima Nova Via ). 5 * The street then 
turned round the northern angle of the Palatine, passing the Porta Romanula, and led 
into the Velabrum. 

The district behind the buildings on the north-eastern side of the Forum was called 
Argiletum. Between this district and the Forum stood the Temple of Janus,® and at a 
later time the Forum of Ncrva and the Temple of Peace occupied a part 
of it Some of the booksellers’ shops seem to have been situated in it, and ArgilctuM. 
Martial recommends his friends to go there to purchase his new poems . 7 Books from the 
booksellers’ stalls in this neighbourhood were used by the mob to help in burning the 
Curia over the dead body of Clodius in the riot which followed his murder by Milo . 8 * 
At the back part of this district, near the passage from it to the Subura, there were some 
cobblers’ shops,® and a place called Lautula?, from a warm spring and baths which once 
existed there . 10 The name Argiletum was popularly derived from a person named Argus, 
who was said to have entertained designs against the life of Evander while his guest, 
but was detected and killed on this spot . 11 Varro, however, gives a different derivation 
of the name, from argilla, and states that clay for the manufacture of pottery was found 
there, an assertion which is confirmed by Brocchi in his work on the geology of Rome . 12 

At the back of the Argiletum, and between the converging points of the Quirinal and 
Esquiline hills, lay the Subura, a district of ill fame, much abused by the poets and 
historians of Imperial times. 1 * It was one of the most ancient district com- 
munities (pagi ) of Rome, and gave name to one of the four most ancient 
regions . 14 Nor was it entirely occupied by the lowest class of people, as might be 
inferred from the notices of it in Martial and Horace. Julius Caesar is said to have 
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lived in a small house here,* and in. Martial’s time L. Arruntius Stella, the friend of Statius** 
The Subura seems to have extended completely across the valley between the EsqUiline and 
Quirinal, for on the slope of the Quirinal the Church of S. Agata is still called S‘, Agata 
alia Subura, and on the other side a piazza near the end of the modern Via di S. Lucia 
invoice retains the same name. The Clivus Suburanus of Martial was the ascent to the" 
^Quirinal from the Subura * and the Suburan road of Appian probably the ascent froift 
it to the Ksquiline, near S. Pietro in Vincoli. 4 The Subura was a noisy* bustling* part of 
Rome, full of small shops, 7 and disreputable places of various kinds, 8 The Turns MamihV, 
to which the head of the October or ‘December sacrificial horse was nailed, 
Vantiilt w ^ en *h c population of the Subura won the annual contest in the Campus 
before alluded to (chap. iii. p. 38), was in the Subura, but of its exact 
position we have no hint given, 0 On account of the situation of the Subura in a valley, 
it was probably necessary to have some fortified place to which the inhabitants of the 
district could retreat in case ol danger. 

o 


Beyond the Argiletum, at the extreme north-western corner of the Forum, in the 
neighbourhood of the Church of S. Giuseppe dei Falegnami, there was a district called 
the Lautumia*. We cannot determine its extent with any accuracy, but 

LtuiunttiC, " 

we know that the Basilica Porcfa stood in it ; for Livy mentions that Cato 
the Censor, in the year RC. 183, bought two courts in this district and four shops as 
a site for the basilica. 10 A fire which* took place in iu\ 2 to, originating in several places 
at once, is said to have burnt the shops of the Forum, the Lautumia*, the fish-market, 
and the Atrium regium. 11 One of the state prisons was in this district, and the name 
“Lautumia;” may have been derived, as Varro suggests, 12 from the Lautumia* at Syra- 
cuse, for it is not likely that there was ever any quarry on the spot. If the name was 
borrowed from the Syract^an stone-quarries, which were made use of as prisons, 1 * it 
affords, as Mommsen has remarked, an evidence of the early communication of the 
Romans with Sicily, which may be supported by other similar facts. The converse 
appearance of the Latin career in the Sicilian Greek kdptcapo v is singular enough. 14 

That this prison was not the same as the older prison in -the same neighbourhood, 
the Mamertine prison, is plain from the narrative of Democritus and his brother, who, 


with forty-one other /Etolian men of consequence, were confined there. 1 * 

(tt/iYr. 

The old prison was totally inadequate to the reception of such a number 
of prisoners, and was appropriated to the reception of criminals condemned to death. 
That there were two is also clearly shown by a passage of Seneca, in which Julius 
Sabinus is said to have asked to be removed from the Career to the Lautumia*. 1 * With 
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retpeet to theold prison, an error appears to have arisen from the attempt 
thtyiame Tulfianum. As the ordinal erection of the Career was attributed toAncii* 
Majtius , 1 so it was conjectured by the etymologists Varro and Festus that the riaatte 
, Tullianum must have been derived from Servius Tullius, and this error was propagated 
' by ‘ subsequent historians . 1 The Tullianum was, however, in reality, as its name 
denotes,* the old well-house at the foot of the Capitol, and was only in later times 
made use of as part of the prison, when a prisoner was doomed to be killed by cold 
and starvation. 

Lentulus was strangled here by the orders of Cicero, and the story of Jugurtha is 
well known, who, stripped of his clothes by the greedy executioners, and thrust into this 
dungeon, exclaimed, “Hercules! how cold your bath is !” 4 His exclamation refers to 
the spring of cold water which issues from the ground here, and has been connected by 
mediaeval miracle-mongers with the ministry of St. Peter at Rome. The whole of the 
chamber was in ancient times filled with water, and the opening at the top used for 
drawing it out. The style of construction of this well-house is very old, and points 
to a date at which the arch was not used in Roman architecture, and is, therefore, 
possibly antecedent to the time of construction of the Cloaca Maxima. It was roofed 
by layers of peperino stone, so placed that each overlaps the layers beneath, and it was 
closed at the top by a broad stone cover. This mode of building is similar to that 
found in the old treasuries of Mycenze and Orchomenos, and also in the oldest tombs of 
Etruria. The top of the ancient conical vault is now truncated, and closed by a number 
of stones fastened together by cramps of iron, which form the floor of the upper 
chamber . 5 The name Mamcrtinus, usually applied to the Career, is not classical, but 
mediarval* Close to the Career, and between it and the Temple of Concord, 

Scala Cemtma. 

were the Scala* Gemonine, where the bodies of criminals were exposed 
after execution . 7 

The most important spot in the Forum itself was the Comitium or meeting-place of 
the primitive assembly of the Roman burgesses . 8 In the early times of the Republic 
this assembly exercised an oligarchical power in the state, and the Comi- NtrtkiitasttrH 
tium was then aristocratic ground. The speakers in the Rostra, which stood 
upon the Comitium," then turned themselves towards the privileged class 
assembled within its consecrated limits. But in the later days of the 
Republic, though the Comitium still remained the most important spot in 
the Forum, yet it was from a different cause. Ihc real power then resided in the Senate, 
and the great object of every political man was to get a seat in that body by holding 
the great offices of state. Harangues ( condones ) addressed by candidates for office or by 
political agitators to the Roman people then became frequent, and the speakers, turning 
their backs on the Comitium, addressed themselves to the rabble in the Forum. 1 * The 
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exact spot in the Forum where the Comitium lay is so hard to determine that it has 
become one of the most controverted points of Roman topography. Some writers have 
placed it on the south-western side of the Forum, near the Temple of Castor, others 
at the south-eastern end, near the Regia, and others at the north-western corner. 
The strongest evidence certainly appears to point to the north-western part of the 
Forum. 1 

That the Comitium was close to the Curia Hostilia there can be no doubt, for the 
statue of Attus Navius, the augur, stood in the Comitium on the steps to the left of 
the Curia, and the Curia and Comitium are placed together by Livy and Cicero. 2 Now 
the Curia was on the north side of the Forum, for Pliny distinctly says that the hour of 
noon was proclaimed by the Consul's marshal when, standing in front of the Curia, he 
could see the sun between the Grsecostasis and Rostra ; and this is hardly possible 
except from the north-eastern side of the Forum or the north-western end. 3 We are, 
therefore, certain that the Comitium, since it was close to the Curia, was also on the 
north-eastern side or at the north-western end. 

It is also mentioned that the Comitium was under the Vulcanal or Area Vulcani, 4 
which was, in fact, the oldest place of meeting. 5 Now some part of the Vulcanal was 
so near the Forum Julium that the roots of a tree which stood upon it in Pliny s time 
penetrated to that Forum/ 3 the situation of which to the north of the Forum Romanum 
is tolerably ascertained. We, therefore, have strong reasons for placing the Comitium at 
the northern corner of the Forum near the Via Bond la. 

Further, it is stated by the Scholiast on Horace, that the tribunal and rostra were 
removed by Julius Gesar from their old places at the Comitium, and placed at the 
south-eastern end of the Forum, showing that they did not stand there originally." 

The Comitium was a regularly consecrated templum, or space open to the air, and 
not a covered building, for we read of drops of blood and milk falling upon it from the 
sky,* and of troops passing over it on their way through the Forum/* The Ficus Navia, 
confused by the later Romans with the Ruminal fig-tree which sheltered Romulus and 
Remus in their infancy, grew r upon it. 10 The harangues delivered from the Rostra, which 
stood between the Comitium and Forum, were delivered to open-air assemblies of 
the people. 11 

In different parts of the Comitium stood the statues of several celebrated persons, ot 
Hermodorus the Ephesian, interpreter and secretary to the Commission of Ten who drew 
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up the Laws of the Twelve Tables, of three Sibyls, of Attus Navius" the augur, Horatius 
Codes, and some others. 1 The pavement was of stone, for one of the stones in the 
pavement, from its funereal blackness, was called the tombstone of Romulus or' Faastulus. 
A stone lion also stood upon it near the Rostra, and was commonly said to have been 
erected on the spot where Faustulus was killed.* At the corners stood the statues of 
Alcibiades and Pythagoras.® 

There is no evidence to show that the area was enclosed or separated by a barrier 
from the Forum, but Cicero seems to imply that it was so, 4 and the Forum is often 
mentioned as distinct from the Comitium. 5 If the Comitium is to be considered as 
separated from the Forum by an enclosure of any kind, we must suppose that it was 
so arranged as not to interfere with a free passage through the Forum along the road 
called Sub Novis. 

The Curia Hostilia was originally built by Tullus Hostilius for the accommodation 
of the Comitia Curiata, who had previously met in the open air upon the Comitium. 0 
We may conclude, therefore, that it stood upon the Comitium, and that it ^ Hostilia 

was slightly raised above it, and approached by steps. Tarquinius threw 
Servius down these steps; 7 and, as has been already mentioned, the statue of Attus 
Navius the augur stood ujjon them. 

U{w>n the side wall of the Curia Hostilia was a famous picture, executed by the order 
of M. Valerius Messalla, in honour of his victory at Mcssana over the Carthaginians and 
Micro, in n.t:. 264, which decided the fate of the Carthaginian Empire in Sicily, and made 
Hiero the firm ally of Rome.® This picture was probably on that side of the Curia which 
adjoined the Basilica Porcia, for Cicero speaks of the neighbourhood of the Valerian 
picture as a place of business ; 9 and the Basilica Porcia was occupied by bankers’ offices, 
and used for financial transactions. 10 Cicero represents Yatinius, the creature of Caesar, 
as seizing Bibulus the Consul near the Valerian picture, when he was leaving the Curia at 
the northern side, to escape the rabble in the Forum on the southern. In order to convey 
Bibulus into the Forum, which was occupied by Clodius’s partisans, Clodius forms a sort 
of bridge with the wooden tribunals on the Comitium from the Rostra down to the 
Forum, and so carries off his victim. 11 

The Curia Hostilia was rebuilt by Svlla, when dictator, as an emblem of aristocratical 
power. At the same time he removed the statues of Alcibiades and Pythagoras, the 
representatives of Hellenic democracy. 1 * Sylla s building was burnt in B.C» 54 * fhe 
time of the riots excited by the death of Clodius. The words of Cicero on this occasion^ 
in his speech in defence of Milo, plainly show that the Curia was regarded by the 
Romans of his day as a symbol of aristocratical influence. He calls it the temple of 
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not, as most commentators think, to the restoration 
by Faustus Sylla. 
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sanctity, rank, and intelligence^ the shrine of national wisdom, the head of the city, the 
sanctuary of the allies, the harbour of refuge for all nations, the place which the whole 
Roman world has appropriated to one class of its citizens. 1 * * Sylla’s son Faustus restored 
the Curia, but his building was again pulled down by Julius Caesar, under pretence of 
a wish to build a temple to Felicitas, but really in order to abolish the memory of Sylla 
and the old senatorial party.® On another occasion the Curia was dismantled and the 
roof pulled off by the senatorial party themselves. When Saturninus had been forced to 
surrender in the Capitol, Marius, who was consul, placed him and his partisans in the 
Curia, thinking that he would be most secure there from the violence of the senatorial 
party, who would consider his being placed there an appeal to their forbearance, and 
would hesitate to attack a building which was considered as the sanctum of nobility. 
Marius was mistaken, for the Curia was attacked at once, and the wretched Saturninus 
and his adherents pelted to death with the stones of the roof.* 

To the right of the Senate-house stood the Gnecostasis, a stone platform open to the 
air, raised above the Comitium, 4 * * and so called because it was originally the place appro- 
priated to the Greek envoys of Marseilles by the Roman people, and aftcr- 
r<uostosis. wart j g fhp env0 y S 0 f other foreign nations, at the public spectacles 

anciently held in the Forum. The Massiliots were privileged in this way on account of 
the kindly feeling shown by them to the Roman state after the capture of the city by 
the Gauls in B.c. 390.* The brazen shrine of Concord, erected by Cn. Flavius, Curule 
.Edile in 303 B.C., in commemoration of his attempt to assert the rights and liberties 
of the Plebs, is said by Pliny to have been placed on the Gnecostasis. Pliny also 
mentions the removal of the Gnecostasis to a different site by some one of the 
Emperors, and the name seems to have been given to a reception-hall in the Imperial 
times.® 

The Senaculum was the designation of a place at which the Senate met in the early 
times of Rome, just as the Curia; met in the Comitium. 7 It was situated, according to 
Varro, 8 above the Gnecostasis, and therefore at the side of the Comitium 
SmacHium. ^ t |ie* right of the Curia, and not far from the Temple of Concord. The 
name was afterwards used as the designation of other meeting-places of the Senate. 
Festus mentions two others, one at the Capcnatian Gate, also mentioned by Livy, 9 and 
another at the Temple of Bellona, near the Circus. 10 In the year 174 B.c. a jxrrtico, or 
cloister, was built, reaching from the Temple of Saturn to the Senaculum, and thence 
to the Curia. This portico probably occupied the northern side of the Sacra Via, and 
must have passed in front of the Temple of Concord. 11 

The Vulcanal, or, as it is called by Livy, the Area Vulcani, must have been close to the 


1 Cic. Pro Mil. 33 ; Phil. vi. 4 ; Dion Cass. * 1 . 49 

* Dion Cass. xl. 50 ; xliv. 5; xlvii. 19 ; li. 22. 

* Appian, B. C. i. 32 : Men vale, Fall of the 
Roman Republic, ch. 2 ; Mommsen, vol. tii. p. 215. 

4 Varro, L. L. v. 155 ; Plin. Nat Hist, xxxiii. 1,6 ; 

Julius Obseq. 24, 28, 31. 

* Justin, xliii, $ ; Mommsen, Rom. Hist, book ii. 

ch. 7, pp. 430, 467. 

* Plin. Nat Hist xxxiii. 1, 6. 

* Vai Max il 2, 6. * Varro, L. L. v. 156. 


* Festus, p. 347 ; Livy, xxiii. 32. 

*• Ov. Fast. vi. 203. 

11 Livy, xli. 27. The reading of this passage is un- 
certain. It would make a more intelligible sense to 
read “in Capitolio.” Mommsen lays too much stress 
upon the word super, which I take to mean little 
more than beyond. ( Ann . dell' Inst. xvi. p., 999,) 
Detkfsen, in Ann. dell' Inst, xxxii. p. 154, thinks 
that this refers to the Curia Calabra, but such a sup- 
position is unnecessary. 
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Rostra, 


Senaculum, on thc slope of the Capitol. 1 It seems to have been originally anopettsgutoe 
of some extest, used for public meetings, especially those of the Comitia 
Tributa, 8 and dedicated to Vulcan. Sacrifices of small fish were offered to Vuleama - 
Vulcan here, and a temple dedicated to that god stood also here in the earliest times, but 
it was afterwards, on the enlargement of the pomoerium beyond the Palatine, removed 
for religious reasons to the Circus Flaminius, and the Vulcanal became simply a con- 
secrated area.* 

The Temple of Concord was built upon a part of this area, and it was hence called 
Area Concordia;. 4 Romulus is said to have dedicated a brazen group of statuary 
representing a four-horse chariot there, and to have planted the lotus tree, the roots 
of which reached to the Forum Julium. The statues of Horatius Codes and of a 
gladiator who had. been struck by lightning were placed upon it by the advice of the 
Etruscan augurs. 6 

The Rostra, before the time of Julius Caesar, stood somewhere near the middle of the 
Forum * Julius Caesar built new Rostra at the eastern end. It is not, however, necessary 
to suppose that the old Rostra were exactly in the middle of the open 
area of the Forum, but only that they were nearly in the centre of one of 
the four sides of the Forum. This is shown by the statement of Appian, that Marius’s 
head was placed by Sylla in the middle of the Forum before the Rostra. 1 The shows 
of gladiators could be best surveyed from thence, and therefore the place must have 
commanded a view of the widest part of the Forum. 8 Further, an orator speaking from 
them could turn either to the Comitium or to the Forum as he chose, and they were 
therefore placed between the two, as has been already remarked, and not far from the 
Curia Hostilia. 

The origin of their name is well known. At the end of the great Latin war in B.C. 338 
the power of tire Latin League was completely destroyed, and their fleet at Antium, which 
town had taken the lead in the war, fell into the hands of the Romans, who appropriated 
some of the ships, and burnt others, and decorated the orators’ platform with their 
beaks (rostra)? 

Upon the Arch of Constantine there is still extant a bas-relief, w’hich represents an 
orator addressing the people from the Rostra, and a rude picture of them is also given 
upon a denarius of the Gens Lollia. 10 These representations refer to the later or Julian 
Rostra, but it is probable that the shape of the old Rostra was similar. Hence it 
appears that they consisted of a curved platform raised on arches, with a surrounding 
parapet, and that they somewhat resembled the ambones, or reading-desks, still 
to be seen in ancient churches, as in S. Clemente and S. Lorenzo at Rome and 
elsewhere. 

A great number of statues were placed near the Rostra. Among these are mentioned 
by name those of the three Sibyls, the earliest bronze statues at Rome, of Camlllus aad 


1 Livy, xxxix. 46 ; Fcstus, p. 29a 

* Dionys. vi. 67 ; vii. 17 ; xi. 39 ; ii. 50. 

* Plut Rom. Qumst 47 ; Cal Cap. x. Kal. Sept. 

* Livy, mix. 56 ; xl 19? ix. 46. 

* Plut. Rom. 34 ; Win. .Nat. Hist. xvi. 44. See 
above, p. 83. GeU, iv. 5 ; Fcstus, p. 39a 


» Dion Cass, xliii. 49 : b ploy mv rijc ayopas. 

* App. B. C. i. 94. * Cic. Phil. he. 7. 

8 Livy, vii*. 14 ; Plin. Nat Hist xxxiv. 5, 1 1 ; 
Mmnmsen, Rom. Hist. vol. i. pp. 368, 464. • 

» See Smith’s Diet Ant s. v. Rostra; Spanheim, 
De Usu Nuraism. ii. p. 191. 
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Tribunalla. 


Maenius, of four ambassadors who were killed by the Fidenates in the discharge of 
their duty, of Cnaeus Octavius, who lost his life as ambassador to King Antiochus, 1 * 
and of Pompey and Sylla.* The Fcedus Latinum and the Duodecim Tabulae were also 
placed there on a brazen column. 3 The curved ridge of brickwork near the Arch of 
Septimius was, when first found, supposed to be the old Rostra, but it is probably of a 
later date. Becker thinks that it may prove to be the substructure of the Temple of 
the Genius of the Roman, people mentioned by Dion Cassius. 4 

On the Comitium, at least in the early times of the Republic, stood the Praetor's 
Tribunal. 5 This must not be conceived of as a fixed building, but as a moveable 
wooden platform and chair. A dictator or consul sometimes also placed 
his chair of judgment on the Comitium, as at the trial of M. Manlius,® 
and the petition of the Locrcnsian envoys. 7 The phrase 44 to asqend the tribunal" 
shows that it was a raised dais on which the magistrate's chair was placed ; H and Cicero 
speaks of the steps of the Aurclian tribunal, which perhaps was a tribunal erected by 
Aurelius Cotta, Consul in B.C. 74/ A great variety of lawsuits were tried in the 
Forum, and there were several tribunals in different parts in the time of Cicero. He 
speaks of a bridge made by Vatinius from the Rostra to the Forum, by piling up the 
wooden platforms and benches and chairs of the numerous tribunals, along which Vatinius 
carried off the unfortunate Consul Bibulus, and also mentions the violent ejection by 
the same demagogue of the magistrates from their tribunals. 1 ® The body of Clodius 
w r as burnt on a pile made partly of these wooden tribunals, and in the remarkable scene 
described by Suetonius, at the funeral of Cesar, among other combustibles which the. 
mob collected in order to bum his body in the Forum were the wooden tribunals and 
benches, 11 

There were apparently two Putealia or well-mouths in the Forum. One was opposite 
to the Curia Hostiiia, and on the Comitium, near the statue of the augur Attus Navius, 11 
and the other, the Putcal of Libo, was near the Arch of Fabius at the 
eastern end. 13 Originally the enclosure of a well, putcal came afterwards to 
signify any enclosure in the shape of a w f cll-mouth, enclosing a spot held to be sacred 
according to the augural superstitions. Several ancient putealia arc preserved in the 
Italian museums. 

The most celebrated Temple of Janus, for there were several others in Rome, stood in 
front of the Curia. 14 It w*as probably a very small, old-fashioned temple, and did not 


Put < aha. 


1 Pltn. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 5, 11 ; Cic. Phil. ix. 2. 
Procop. i. 25 mentions rci rpta (fiaret, which may mean 
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occupy much space; The double head of this god's image was significant of his peculiar, 
province as god of opening, the most ancient gateways being constructed 
with two arches and a chamber between them, and the shape of his temple 
was probably that of a gateway chamber open at both ends. Hence the 
word Janus was applied generally in Latin to all archways, and therefore Horace speaks 
of the highest, central, and lowest jani in the Forum, offices under archways, at which the 
financial^ business of the day was carried on.* Over some of these archways were 
chambers occupied by merchants and men of business. The well-known custom of 
keeping the doors of Janus’s Temple open duritig war, and shut during peace, was usually 
explained by the story of a repulse inflicted on the Sabines by the god’s interference. 1 2 * A 
deeper meaning may be found in the idea that Janus was the power who presided 
over the beginning of every act, and who gave his blessing to the troops marching out 
through the city gate to war. This ceremony of opening the Temple of Janus is recorded 
for the last time when Gordian III. marched against the Persian army which had 
invaded Syria. 2 

During the later times of the Republican government at Rome, in the second century 
before the Christian era, after the drain upon the population caused by the great wars had 
ceased, and wealth and commerce had begun to increase rapidly, 4 * * the want of more com- 
modious public buildings for the transaction of business must have been felt, and we 
find Cato the Censor, in u.c. 184, applying some of the public funds in purchasing the 
courts of two private houses belonging to Mzenius and Titus, situated in the district of the 
JLautumix, and also four shops adjoining. Upon this site he built the Basilica 
Porcia. 4 The north side of the Forum was perhaps selected in accordance Pwcia. 

with the opinion mentioned by Vitruvius, 0 that a basilica should be in the warmest 
situation for the convenience of merchants in cold weather. As many of them were open 
buildings, without side walls or central roof, this caution was not without considerable 
meaning. The name of these buildings indicates that their design came from Greece, 7 
and it is plain from Cicero’s letters that some of the celebrated architects in the sixth and 
seventh centuries of the city were Greeks. The shape of a basilica may be best learnt 
from the churches which were built upon the model of basilica:, of which many remain 
at Rome and Ravenna." A central nave divided by pillars from two side aisles, over 
which galleries were built, constituted the main part of these public buildings. At one 
or both ends was a circular apse used for legal trials. The central nave was sometimes 
covered with a roof, and sometimes open to the air. They were frequented by loiterers 
as well as by business men, and to take a turn in the basilica with any one to whom you 
might wish to show a little attention was considered at Rome equivalent to a morning 
call.® Cato's Basilica was placed near the Curia Hostilia, and close to the edge of the 
Forum, as is shown by the express statement of Plutarch, and also by the fact men- 


1 Hor. Ep. i. 1, 54; Sat. ii. 3, 19; Cic. De Offic. 

ii. 35 ; Phil, vi. 5. * Ov. Fast. i. 269. 

* Gibbon, ch. vii. ; Jul. Capit. in Gord. iii. ; Aur. 

Viet. Cses. xxvii. ; Oros. vii. 19. 

* On the enormous increase in wealth at this time, 

see Mommsen, vol. ii. p. 383. 

* Livy, xxxix 44. 


* Vitruv. v. 1. 

r £o<riX«oj <rroij. See the description Of Constan- 
tine’s Basilica in chap. viii. 

* The Basilicas of S. Lorenzo and S. Agnese at 
Rome, and S. Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna, are 
perhaps the best examples. 

* Cic. Pro Muraew, ch. xxxiv. 70. 
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tioaed by the Scholiast on Cicero, who says that Mxnius, when his house was removed 
to make room for the basilica, reserved to himself the right of erecting a balcony over 
one of the columns, from whence he might view the gladiatorial combats in the Forum. 1 
In the riot over tlodius’s corpse, in which the Curia was burnt, the Basilica Porda, which 
was close by, also suffered much damage, and seems never to have been restored under 
the same name* 

On the same side of the Forum with the Basilica Porcia stood the Basilica Fulvia et 
/Emilia. It was first built in the year lt.C. 179, by M. Fulvius Nobilior the Censor, 
and was placed behind the new silversmiths’ shops on the north side of the 
Forum.* The colleague of Fulvius in the Censorship was M. /Emilius 
Lepidus, and a descendant of his a century afterwards, when Consul, deco- 
rated the basilica with the busts or profiles in relief of his ancestors represented on 
circular shields, a mode of commemoration often adopted at Rome* These were 
probably placed, like the portraits of the Popes in S. Paolo l'uori le Mura, along the 
entablature between the , upper and lower columns of the sides of the building. A 
restoration of this basilica took place in B.C. 54, when L. /Emilius Paullus was /Edile. He 
was anxious to gain popularity in order to secure his election to the praetorship and consul- 
ship, and among other public works he undertook to beautify and restore the basilica 
built by his ancestors. At the same time, as appears from a letter of Cicero, he laid out 
a still larger sum of money upon another basilica, the name of which is not known, 
but which may have been distinguished from the Basilica Fulvia ct /Emilia as the 
Basilica Paulli. 5 The words of Cicero seem to indicate that the old Basilica Fulvia et* 
/Emilia was in the middle of the north-eastern side of the Forum ; between the Church 


of S. Adriano and the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. The new Basilica Paulli was 


Faulted Paulli, 


possibly an addition to the old one on the south-eastern side. When it 
was burnt in B.C. 14, the fire endangered the Temple of Vesta, and it was 


therefore not far from the south-eastern end of the Forum, otherwise the distance from 


the Temple of Vesta w ould be too great to justify the language used by Dion Cassius about 
the conflagration.® Again in A. IT. 22 this building was restored and decorated by another 
Paullus /Emilius Lepidus, 7 and its magnificence is Afterwards spoken of by Pliny, who 


* 

1 Pint. Cat. Maj. 19; Cat Min. §; Asc. ad Cic, * Cic. ad Att iv. 16, § 14* Four great public 

Iiiv. in Care. 16, Pro Mil. Arg. 3, Plaut Capt iv. 2, works are here alluded to by Cicero. (1) The 

23 (815), Curculio, iv. i, 11 (47a), mentions the fish- Basilica /fcmifia ct Fulvia in the ForuA. (a) 

market as behind a basilica. But both these pas- The Basilica Paulli. (3) The enlargement of the 

sages are interpolations of a later date than Plautus, , Forum towards the yuirinal (4) The Septa Julia, 

who died in k.c 183 'Cic. Brutus, xv, J 6o), the year Becker is mistaken in supposing that the money 

after Cato s censorship, and Livy says (xxvi. 27) that given to Paullus by Osar as a bribe is alluded to by 

there wire no bastUca before Cato’s time. The *Cicero, tor^ Cicero’s letter was written three years 

interpolated lines may therefore refer to one of the before rite consulship of Paullus, during which he 

other basilica: subsequently built. Jtccived the bribe. (Plut. C. Cars. 39 ; App. B* C it. 

9 Ascon. Introd. ad Cic pro Mil. I 3. ’'S afo) Cicero is speaking of Paullus as at this time an 

* Livy, xl. 31 ; Yarm, L. L. vi. j 4; Cic. Acad. ii. eaanjMrf Carsar. It was said that Paullus afterwards. 
* M 7 ® J Sul Silv. i. 30. when Consul, spent a sum received from Omr as 

4 PHn. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 3, 4. A shield of silver, the price of reconciliation on the Basilica Paulli. 
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taken in Spain from the Carthaginians, and deposited AtL vi. 3, 2. 
in the Capitol (Livy, xxv. 39. See alsoTac. Ann. ii. 1 Dion Cass. liv. 24 
$$ ; Sit Jtai xvii. 398.) * Tac. Ann. iii. 72. 
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Basilica 

Opimia* 


especially mentions its columns of Phrygian marble, and classes it with the Cl*etw 
Maximus, the Forum of Augustus, and the Temple of Peace, as one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world . 1 * * 

Another basilica is mentioned by Varro as having stood above the Graecostasis.* ’ He 
calls it the Basilica Opimia, and' connects it with the celebrated Temple 
of Concord, built by L. Opimius B.C. 121, after the death of C. Gracchus 
and the triumph of the aristocratical party* This basilica therefore stood 
near the still remaining foundations of the Temple of Concord, and probably on the 
north side of them, where the present street ascends to the Ara Coeli. 

In the same part of the Forum, but nearer to the Comitium, stood the statue or 
shrine of Venus Cloacina, mentioned by Pliny as situated on the spot where the Romans 
and Sabines were reconciled. 4 Plautus speaks of the shrine of Cloacina 

... Venus Claactna. 

as a well-known place in the Forum, and in the story of Virginia in Livy 
it is placed near the New Shops on the north side of the Forum. 5 In Becker’s 
“ Handbook of Roman Antiquities " a coin is figured which is supposed to represent 
this shrine. 6 

A column, called the Msenian Column, in honour of C. Mamius the Dictator, who in 
1I.C. 33^ had finally put an end to the Latin league by his victories, stood at this end of 
the Forum. 7 It was when the sun had passed this column and was sinking 
towards the Career Mamcrtinus, that the crier in ancient times used to p/Jnia. 
proclaim the last hour of the day, when business was supposed to close. 

This proclamation was made in the Comitium, 8 and therefore the column stood on the 
western side of the Comitium. It was also apparently a place of meeting for persons 
engaged in lawsuits, who wished to secure the aid of counsel. 0 

Near the Arch of Severus was found the base of the famous column adorned with the 
beaks of some Carthaginian ships taken by Duilius, at My he, in B.c. 260. The inscription 
on it, and a restoration of the column itself by Michael Angelo, is still to 
he seen in the court of the Palace of the Conservators on the Capitol. 10 As /Zm™ 

this column was certainly near the Rostra and Comitium, 11 the discovery of 
its pedestal near the Arch of Sevdrus confirms the opinion that they were situated in this 
part of the Forum. 

Along the north-eastern side of the Forum ran a row of shops called the New Shops. 
They were in the early times occupied by butchers and schoolmasters, as Tabenuc 
the story of Virginia shows, but afterwards by silversmiths. 12 They stood 
in front of the Basilica Fulvia et /Emilia when it was first built, but were removed 


1 Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 15. 24 ; Varro. L L viw § 4 * 

* Varro, L. L v. 4 • 56 ; Marini aui aei Frat. Arv. 
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» App. B. C. i. 26 ; Plut. C. Cracch. 17 i Au* Df 
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“ See the Rkeimsekes Museum for 1857, pp. 215— 
223 ; Varro, ap. Non. p. S32 j Livy, iii. 44, 48. 
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Veter es 
Taberna. 


Miinuina. 


In Livy’s time. On high festival days the gilded shields which had been taken from the 
Samnites were exhibited in these shops. 1 * A similar row of shops, called the 
Old Shops, bordered the south-western side of the Forum area.* They were 
under arcades, somewhat similar to those of Bologna, Turin, many of the 
modem Italian towns, and the Rows at Chester. Over the arcades were open balconies, 
called Montana, projecting beyond the pillars of the arcades, from which 
the games and gladiatorial spectacles could be conveniently viewed ; and these 
balconies were painted with various devices. 3 The whole of the balconies on the south- 
west were painted by Serapion, a famous scene-painter, 4 * * and a story seems to have been 
current at Rome about Crassus, the celebrated advocate, who was one day cross-examining 
a witness at one of the tribunals in the Forum, near the Old Shops. The witness became 
impatient, and exclaimed, “ What you do take me for, sir?" and Crassus, pointing to 
the picture, on the wall of the Old Shops, of an idiotic-looking Gaul with his tongue 
lolling out. replied, •* I take you for just such a fellow as that." ' Cicero relates a similar 
joke of his own upon an opponent, and adds that the picture he pointed to was that of a 
Gaul with a hideously-distorted expression, flabby cheeks, and a protruded tongue, painted 
upon a shield, hung up by Marius after his Cimbric campaign. 0 The modern counter- 
parts of these pictures are to be seen on the walls in some of the towns of the Southern 
Tyrol anc! Italy, but they now generally take the form of saints and angels instead of 
conquerors and captives. Some incendiary fires caused by petty spite are recorded 
by Livy as having, in RC. 210, burnt down parts of the Forum called the Seven Shops, 
afterwards called the Five Shops, the silversmiths’ shops, afterwards called the New 
Shops, some private houses, part of the Lautumian district, the fish-market, and the 
Royal Court. The Royal Court {Atrium lie if i tun ) stood in front of the Temple of Vesta, 
which wsts saved from this fire with difficulty by the courage of thirteen slaves. 7 The 
restoration of the shops by the Censors, at the public expense, is recorded in lu . 209, and 
it may hence be concluded that the shops were State property. ■ 

At the upper or north-western end of the For urn, besides the Basilica Opimia, which has 
been already mentioned, and which stood back behind the area called the Scnaculum, 

, , there were built before the time of Julius Caesar two of the most celebrated 

End, temples in Rome — the Temple of Concord and the Temple of Saturn. The 

Temple of situation of the former is described by Plutarch as overlooking the Forum 

anc j Comitium, by Festus as between the Capitol and Forum, and by Dion 
Cassius as near the prison, Livy also connects the area of Concord with the Vulcanal, 
which was here as we have seen. 0 These descriptions have been fully confirmed by the 


1 Livy, xxvi. 11 ; ix. 40. 

* Cic Acad. ii. 22. $ 70. 

* Paul. Uiac. p. 135 ; Vitruv, v. i, *£wrrpa, 

* Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 10, $ 113. 

* Ibid, xxxv. 4, 8. 

* Cic. De Oral, ii, 66. 

7 Livy, xxvi. 27. 

* Ibid, xxvii. 1 1. The shops were at first butchers' 
shops (Livy, iii. 48). They were then changed into 
goldsmiths’ shops at some time before A.U.C 444 
(Ibid. ix. 40}. They were all burnt in A.U.C 54a 


(Ibid. xxvi. 27). Those on the south side were first 
rebuilt in a, u.c 543 flbicL xxvii. 11); those on the 
north side were rebuilt about A. t:. c. 560 (Festus, p. 
330). (Urlichs, Rhein. Mus. v. 157.) After that timt? 
they began to be called Vcteres and Novae, from the 
dates of their respective restorations (Ritschl, Opusc. 
ii. 387). The butchers shops were removed into the 
back streets (Livy, xlv. ?6). 

9 Flut. Cam. 42 ; Feat. p. 347 ; Dion Cass. Iviii. 
1 1 ; Livy, xl. 19, xxxix. 56 ; Julius Obscq. 59, 60. Sec 
also Aug. JL>c Civ. Dei. iii. aj ; Statius, Silv. t u 1, 31- 
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excavations conducted in 1817, 1830, and 1835, when the foundations of a temple wete 
uncovered standing behind the Arch of Severus, and separated from it by a street 
Inscriptions were discovered on the spot which proved beyond a doubt that this was the* 
ground-plan of the Temple of Concord. 1 This temple was founded by Camillus in 
B.c. 367, on the memorable occasion when the Senate, after a long and anxious debate, 
wisely determined to throw open the consulate to the plebeian order. 2 * It was placed 
above the old meeting-place of the privileged families (gcntcs), as if constantly to remind 
them that the newly-established concord of the community was under the special sanction 
of the gods. 

We do not distinctly hear of any restoration of this temple until Tiberius rebuilt it 
in honour of his German campaign of A D. 6 and 7, and dedicated it in A.D. 10 in the 
name of his brother and of himself/' A considerable enlargement of the temple took 
place, either at this time or at some other time after the Tabularium was built, since the 
wall of the temple, the foundations of which are now left, comes quite close to tjie 
Tabulanum, and would render the ornamentation on its walls quite invisible. The 
ornamental architecture of the Tabularium was therefore erected before the temple was 
enlarged. It seems impossible that the restoration by Tiberius could have been the 
first, and wc may with reason conclude that when the Consul Opimius, on the death 
of C. Gracchus, was ordered by the Senate to build a temple to Concord, he restored 
and enlarged the old Temple of Camillus. 4 

This temple seems to have been a kind of Pantheon, or museum, for it was decorated 
with a great number of statues of various gods, among which were those of Apollo and 
Juno by Baton, of Latona by Euphranor, of /Esculapius and Hygaea by Niceratus, and 
of Mars and Mercury by Piston, and with pictures of the god Liber by Nicias, an Athenian 
artist and of Marsyas by Zeuxis. The sacristan also exhibited as curiosities four 
elephants cut in obsidian, presented by Augustus, and the veritable sardonyx which 
had been set in the ring of Polycrates/' On the left-hand side of the remaining foundations 
of the cella of the temple are two huge pedestals, which probably supported two of the 
above-mentioned statues. 

The form of the latest restoration of the Temple of Concord can be traced from its 
foundations, and presents a singular deviation from the usual plan of a Roman temple. 
The pronaos is smaller than the cella, and forms a kind of porch to it, and the cella has 
greater breadth than depth ; the former measuring 82 feet in breadth and 45 in depth, 
and the latter 147 feet in width by 78 in depth. The lower part was apparently 
built with rubble, and faced on the outside with travertine and hard tufa stone, which 


1 Canina, Indie, p. 385. A coin of Tiberius re- 
presenting this temple and a fragment of the Capi- 
tolinc plan arc also mentioned by Rcbcr among the 
proofs of its identity. (Rcbcr, p. 77 -) l have not 
seen these. 

* Plut. Cam. 43 ; 1-ivy, vi. 43 ; Ov. Fast. i. 641. 

* Ov. Faat. loc. cit. ; Dion Cass. lv. 8 ; Suet. Tib. 
30 ; Vcrrius in Fast. Pncnest. 

* App. B. C. L 36 ; Plut. C. Grace. 17 ; Aug. L)c 
Civ. Dei, iii. 3J. Dr, Dyer, in his article “ Roma,” 
in Smith's Diet Ant, places the Temple of Camillus 


on the Arx, and supposes that Opimius was the 
first founder of the sub-Capitoline temple. But 
he appears to strain the meaning of iworror and 
prospiccrc too much. The site near the Forum and 
Curia, where the quarrels took place, was most 
appropriate to the temple commemorating their 
happy termination. (See Merbel on Ov. Fast, 
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again were covered with slabs of marble. As the temple stood out from the slope’ of 
the Capitoline, this basement is of considerable height in front, and the temple was 
approached by a flight of steps, the ruins of which remain . 1 Portions of the variegated 
marbles with which the interior was lined, and in particular the cnorntous .threshold 
stone of African marble, are still to be seen. The style of the temple was Corinthian, 
as is shown by a coin of Tiberius which represents it, and had six columns in front, 
and three figures embracing, as a symbol of concord, at the top. One of the bases of 
the columns, very richly carved, is preserved in the Capitoline Museum. Canina, with 
immense. labour and pains, fitted together a number of small fragments found on the 
spot, and thus restored a portion of the frieze, which shows the decorative work to have 
been of extraordinary beauty. This is now in the corridor of the 1 abularium . 2 * 

The manuscript of the anonymous traveller preserved in the library at Einsiedlen 
gives the inscription, which was still in situ in the ninth century. It is as follows: — 
“tf.P.Q.R. (?) AEDKM CONTORDIAE YETU STATE CON I. A PSAM IN MKUORKM FAC I KM Oi’KRK 
ET cci/rc SPI.KXDIDIORK RESTITUERUNT." 3 The temple is also mentioned as still 
standing in the 44 Ordo Romanus,” a procession route-book of the twelfth century . 4 * I he 
stones were probably carried away for building purposes in the time of Nicholas \7* 
Even before its magnificent restoration by Tiberius, this temple must have been of 
considerable size, as we find the Senate frequently assembling in it. The most celebrated 
debates which took place here were those at the time of the Catilinarian conspiracy, and 
the third Catilinarian oration was probably delivered from the steps of this temple to the 
assembled people after the most exciting of these debates, Sejanus was here sentci.ccd to 
death by the Senate, and his body thrown down the steps to the rabble in the Jorum. 
Meetings of the Senate continued to be held here down to a late period of the Empire, 
in the times of Alexander, Severus, and Probus . 6 It was used not only for the convenience 
of its situation in criminal cases, as being close to the prison, but also from the pacific 
political reminiscences and the religious feelings connected with it. 

Dionysius mentions that there was in his time an old altar dedicated to Croros at 
the foot of the hill, on the ascent from the Forum to the Capitol, and that the legend 
as told by the poet Euxenus and other Italian mythographers was, that the 
^Saturn Epeans from Pisa in Elis, who came over with Hercules to Italy, had 
founded it. 7 ' This seems, however, to be an attempt to connect the old 
Italian deity Saturnus with the Hellenic Cronos, and to have arisen in the Philo-! IcUcnic 
age of Rome from the same source as the other Hellenic myths in Italy — the desire of 
proving that all Italian civilization proceeded from Hellas. Dionysius afterwards men- 
tions the altar again on occasion of the dedication of the temple. The temple, he says, 
was dedicated in the consulship of A. Scmpronius Atratinus and M. Minucius, R.C. 497 , 
though some writers referred its foundation to Titus Lartius, the Consul of the previous 


1 Cicero speaks of these steps as 44 gradus con- 
cordiac.” Phil. vii. ch. viii.) 

■ Reber, Ruincn Roms, p. 76. 

9 M a billon, Vet. Analect. vol. iv. p. 506. 

4 Ibid. Mus. Ital. ti. p. 143. 

9 Reber, Ruincn Roms, p. 80. 

* Hist Aug. p. 1 15 E, and p. 165 E. ed. Salmas. 

* Dionysius, i. 34. 41 Saturn**” is derived by 


Mommsen and others from Safa, as the god of 
sowing. (Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 173. See FetttiSi p* 
325 ; Hut Q. R. 42 : 44 Saturnus a sattontbtxa**) The 
falx with which he was represented seems to confirm 
this, but the quantity of the first syllable make* R 
doubtful, A fig tree and a statue of Silvamts Stood 
before the Temple of Saturn. (Win. Nat Hist 
18, 20.) 
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year, others to King Tarquin the Proud, and others toTullus Hostilius, 
over the Albans and Sabines . 1 * The hill above the temple was called Saturfusbefoto, 
it received the names of Tarpcius and Capitolinus, and the epithet Saturnia is often 
applied to the whole of Italy. Saturn was one of the most ancient and venerable native- 
gods of the Italian nation, and his festival, the Saturnalia, in December, was always one 
of the most honoured.* Festus and Macrobius also speak of an altar of Saturn as existing 
together with the temple, and Macrobius places it in front of the Senaculum . 3 



TKMPl.F. OF SA1TRN AMI TEMPLE OF VESPASIAN. 

SWlh^m Hud PaMnt //ill. Clivus Capitolitms. 


The situation of the Temple of Saturn is further determined by other writers. Servius 
places it in front of the Clivus Capitolinus, Festus at the foot of the Clivus Capitolinus, 
Varro at the entrance (in faucibus) of the Capitol, Aurelius Victor under the Clivus 
Capitolinus, and the inscription of Ancyra places the Basilica Julia between it and the 
Temple of Castor . 4 Clearly, however, as the indications of its situation here seem to 

1 Diony*. vL ! : Livy.ii. at 5 Macrob. Sat. i. 8. * Scrv.Ad^n.ii. it6; Festus, loc. tit. ; Varro, L. L. 

* Livy jutii 1 v. 7 ; Zumpt Mon. Anc. Tab. iv. ; Aur. Viet, De 

* Festus p. 3« ; Macrob. Sat i. 8. Orig. G. R. c. 3. Nissen, Das Templum (Berih», 1869), 
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point out the eight columns now standing as the remains of this temple, yet this con- 
clusion has been impugned. Three arguments are adduced against it. First, Servius 
speaks of the Temple of Saturn as near (juxta) the Temple of Concord ; 1 and, secondly, 
in the ancient catalogues of the Regionarii, this temple stands next in order of enume- 
ration to the Temple of Concord. The third argument is drawn from three inscriptions 
jtftfdh are quoted by the writer of the anonymous manuscript of Einsiedlen, who copied 
Ifiem from the buildings themselves, as follow : — 

“ S.P.Q.R. INCENDIO CONSUMPTVM RESTITl'IT OIVO VKSFASIANO AUGUST* ).” 

“ S.P.Q.R. IMPP. CAES. SEVERUS ET ANTONINUS PH EEl.ICES AUGG. RESTITUKRUNT." 

“ S.P.Q.R. AKPEM CONCORDIAE VETUSTATE CONI.APSAM TV MELIOREM KACIEM 
OPERK ET CULTU SPLKNIHDIORE RESTITU ERUNT.” 

These inscriptions doubtless belong to the three temples, the mins of whfch have been 
excavated on the slope of the Capitol towards the Forum. I he first part of them, as far 
as the word “restituit,” is still seen upon the temple of which eight pillars remain, and which 
the passages of classical writers above quoted would lead us to pronounce the 1 emple of 
Saturn. Upon the three columns belonging to the temple which stands further up the 
slope of the hill are the letters “ cstitucr," which plainly belong to the second inscription, 
and there can be no doubt that the third inscription belongs to the Temple of Concord 
just described. But what arc we to do with the words **divo \espasiano August*) ? 
Becker would place them at the end of the first inscription, and thus make the temple 
of the eight pillars the Temple of Vespasian. But there are great difficulties in holding 
this opinion, for there is an overwhelming weight of authority against it, and scarcely any, 
except that of Servius and the Notitia, both of which may be explained otherwise, 
in favour of it. Further, there is no room upon the front of the temple for the words, 
and Becker is forced to separate them from the first part of the inscription, and place 
them at the back of the temple, which seems ridiculous. Canina has, therefore, assigned 
the words “ divo Vespasiano Augusto ” to the second inscription. And this is in accord- 
ance with the usual order of the words in dedicatory inscriptions, in which the name 
of the deity in honour of whom the temple is built almost invariably comes first. A 
fragment of the Capitoline plan, plainly belonging to the north-western end of Basilica 
Julia, which was close to the temple of the eight pillars, has the letters “vrni’’ upon it, 
which hardly leave a doubt that the building designated by them was the /Edcs 
Satumi. 2 A further confirmation of this opinion, that the temple of the three pillars 
is the Temple of Vespasian, is found in the fact that the doorway leading down from 
the Tabularium, which stands behind, is blocked up by it, and the temple must, there- 
fore, have been built after the Tabularium. But it is certain that the Temple of Saturn 
was, originally at least, built long before the Tabularium. 3 It must be allowed, however, 

endeavours to show from the orientation of the tem- vius, »v. 5, gives express directions about the Often- 

pies that the eight columns belong to the Temple of tation of temples. They are, he says, to look, if 

Vespasian and the three to the Temple of Saturn, passible, towards the west .and setting sun. If not, 

But the theory of orientation which he announces is they should fact tkt public roads, that the passers-by 

so ill-proved, and is so inapplicable in some cases, as may salute the gods. 

in the case of Janus Quadrifrons, that it cannot be 1 Serv. Ad. Mn. ii. 116. 

accepted as satisfactory evidence in the teeth of the 1 Canina, Pianta Topografica, fig. *lv, 

numerous documentary proofs given above. Vitro- * Ibid. Bull, dill' Inst . 1841. This doorway 
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that it Is possible, though improbable, that the Temple of Saturn may have been enlarged 
at a later period, so as to block up this entrance to the Tabularium. 

Several later restorations of the Temple of Saturn are recorded. Gellius the Aniialist 
mentions one in the military tribuneship of-L. Furius. As there were several military 
tribunes of this name, the date cannot be determined. 1 In the reign of Augustus it 
was again restored by Munatius Plancus,* and the present building appears to belong to 
a restoration of the time of the later Empire, after the transfer of the seat of government 
to Constantinople and the public recognition of the Christian religion. There is, there- 
fore, no mention of the god Saturnus or of the Emperor in the inscription. It was the 
only one of the old pagan temples rebuilt at that time, probably on account of its use 
as the public treasury. As early as the time of Valerius Publicola, B.c. 500, it was used 
as the State treasury and as repository-room for State documents. 3 The Signa 
tnilitaria were also kept there, and the temple was under the control of the officers of 
the Exchequer, the Qumstors. 4 Up to the fifteenth century in the Middle Ages it had 
the name of the Mint (Cccha or Zecca), but was afterwards, by a mistake, called 
Concordia. 5 Some of the vaults which served as treasuries still exist under the 
basement. 


I he breadth of the basement of this temple, which was laid bare in 1820, is 72 feet, 
and the length about 130 feet. Part of it is now covered by the modern road leading 
up to the Piazza del Campidoglio from the Forum. The facing of travertine still 
remains on the front towards the arch of Septimius Severus, and openings for the 
narrow stairs which led up to the entrance can be seen between the two central 
columns. Six columns which compose the front and the next to these on each side 
are now standing. The shafts of the two side columns are of grey, and those of the 
front columns ot red granite. The capitals of these columns, and also of the entabla- 
ture, architrave, and frieze surmounting them, arc of a late and debased Ionic style, and 
they have been pieced together in the last restoration of the temple with extraordinary 
negligence. Unequal spaces are left between the columns, and some are set upon 
plinths, while others arc without them. One of the side columns has been £0 badly 
restored that the stones are misplaced, and consequently the diameter of the upper 
portion is the same as that of the lower. The restored carving on the inner frieze is 
of the roughest description, and a want of taste and a carelessness are apparent, which 
show that, whenever the temple was last restored, all regard to architectural beauty was 
entirely neglected, and the fragments were collected, hurriedly pieced together, and 
patched with the rudest imitation work. 

Some steps led up from the Clivus Capitolinus just above the Temple of Saturn to 
a narrow passage, on the left of which was a row of small chambers called the Schola 
Xantha. Each of these was isolated from the rest, and had its separate 

entrance. Three of them were found entire in the first half of the sixteenth * aM 
century with a great part of their ornamental fronts, consisting of marble facing with 

may have been the entrance by which the Vitellian Orig. Gent. Rom. 3 ; Tac. Ann. iii. 51 } Suet Jul. 

soldiers entered the Capitol. (Tac. Hist. iii. yt) '-'.vs. 28, Oct. 9+ ; Livy, xxxix. 4 ; Serv. Ad Georg. 

1 Macrob. Sat, i. 8. • it 5 ° 2 - 

* Suet Aug. 29 ; Grut. Inscr. 439, 8 ; Orcll, 590. 4 Livy, iii. 69. 

• Hut. PubL 1 a, Cutest Rom. 4* i Aur. Viet., 8 See Rcbcr, Ruincn Roms, p. 95, note. 
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Doric pilasters. 1 * On the architrave were two inscriptions, which, with the marble facings, 
were removed soon after their discovery, but found again near the Arch of Titus. The 
originals have now disappeared entirely, but copies are preserved in Grater's “Inscrip- 
tions" and in Marliani’s “Topographia.”* They record the restoration of the chamber 
A. Licinius Troisius, the curator of the building ; Bebryx, a freedman of Drusus ; and 
V|j|j^abius Xanthus, who also placed there a brazen tablet, supported by a cornice and 
seven silver images of gods. The building is called Schola in the " Inscriptions,” and 
it is stated that the chambers were used as offices for the secretaries, clerks, and 
heralds of the Curule /Ediks. The name Schola Xantha was taken from the spurious 
catalogue of buildings in the eighth region bearing the name of Sextus Rufus, and has 
no real authority except the mention of Xanthus’s name in the inscriptions. A passage 
of Cicero, in which he speaks of the clerks of the Capitoline ascent, who kept the register 
of Roman burgesses, has been supposed to refer to these offices. 3 

After their discovery' in the sixteenth century, these chambers seem to have been 
used as graves during the plagues so frequent in those times. They have 


.-/mi vf the Du 
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now been restored as far as possible, together with the terrace above them ? 


which is called the area of the Dii Consentes. 

This area filled up the corner which the bend of the Clivus Capitolinus here made ; 
and along the two sides of it which lay under the Tabularium and the street forming 
the Clivus was a row of twelve recessed chambers standing behind a portico. Three 
of these, which stand parallel to the front of the Tabularium, and five others forming 
an obtuse angle with them, have been excavated ; the remaining four are covered by 
the modem Via del Campidoglio. The height of each is about fifteen feet, the depth about 
ten feet, and the doorways are nearly as broad as the interior, blit only nine feet high. 
The; walls are chiefly built of brickwork, apparently of the second or third century, but 
the back wall, which supported the ascent to the Capitol, is of hard tufa stone. The 
interiors were faced with marble, traces of which are still left. In the year 1835 ten 
of the bases of the columns which supported the portico were found, and fragment# of 
the entablature and architrave, containing part of an inscription. These have been now 
put together, and supplemented with modem restorations. Some of the ancient shafts 
of the columns were also found ornamented with a peculiar fluting, and also some of the 
semi-Corinthian capitals, bearing trophies, the helmets of which arc of Phrygian style. 

From the inscription 4 found on the architrave, it appears that Vettius Pr.Ttextatus, 
a prefect of the city in A. I). 367, restored the statues of the Dii Consentes which had 
stood here from ancient times. Varro mentions the twelve gilded statues of the Gods of 
the Council as near the Forum, and also speaks of their templet The portico and 
chambers, however, of which wc are speaking cannot have been a temple, but were 
plainly clerks* offices, similar to those in the Schola Xantha below, and wc must 


1 Marliani, lib, ii. c, 10, in Grarvius, Thcs. hi. 
p. 90. 

* Ibid. loc. cit. See Note A at the end of thb 
chapter. 

* Cic. Phil. ii. 7. 

4 See Note B at the end of this chapter. 

* Varro, R. R. i. r, 4, “ ad Forum f Livy, xtiv. 16, 


u ad Vortumni sigmim ; n Varro, L L. vhi. 70, 71. The 
Dii Consentes formed the Senate of Heaven (Seneca, 
N. Q. ii. 42), and were Juno, Vesta, Cem, Diana, 
Minerva, Venus, Mars, Mcrcunus, Jupiter, Neptune, 
Vulcan, Apollo. Varro ^says that the form 44 Con- 
sentum* was usual in his time, while in the inscrip- 
tion u Conscntium * is written. 
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suppose that the statues of the twelve gods were placed in the portico, one opposite to 
each office, 

Vettius Prartextatus was noted for his opposition to the Christian religion, and for his 
zeal in restoring the ancient heathen cult us. He held several ecclesiastical offices, and the 
Proconsulship of Achaia under Julian, and probably recommended himself to that 
Emperor by his attachment to heathenism. 1 * 

In the neighbourhood of the portico of the Dii Consented there was a narrow alley, 
at the end of which was a place for the reception of the dirt which was 
annually, on the 15th of June, swept out of the Temple of Vesta The Porta 

Stercoraria. 

receptacle was closed by a door called the Porta Stercoraria. 3 

The Tabularium* or public record office* is joined by Virgil with the lorum, 8 and seems 
to have more connexion with it than with the Capitolinc Hill, and therefore, although 
strictly speaking the Tabularium stood on the Capitol, it will be comcnicnt 
to describe it as forming a part of the north-western end of the Forum. 

There are no very distinct traces of a public record office having existed before B.C. 83 
on the spilt where the Palace of the .Senator now stands. Cicero speaks in several places 
of the burning of a record oince, but gives no clue to the situation of it. 4 Polybius and 
Livy mention Tabuiaria in the Temple of the Capitolinc Jupiter, the Hall of Liberty, the 
Temple of Ceres, Liber, and Libera, and especially in the Temple of Saturn. 6 There 
was doubtless a Tabularium in incM »>f the large public buildings and temples at Rome. 
Jn Ha*. 83, at Sulla's return to Rome, the Capitol was much injured by fire/’ and had to be 
rebuilt. At the same time, L. Lutatius ( at ulus undertook the erection of a public record 
office, under a decree of the Senate, and tw*> inscriptions recording its dedication in the 
year of his*cun*atiaU\ n.c. “8, are still preserved.* A record of its having been repaired 
by the Ktnperor Claudius is preserved in an inscription copied by the author of the 
Kiilsiedlen MS f , and also printed in CmiUr’s "Inscriptions."* 

When the Capitol was burnt by the Vitellian soldiers in A.l>. 70, the Tabularium 
probably suffered eon>iderably, for Suetonius mentions the care which Vespasian took to 
have copies of the lontents of 3,000 bronze tablets, which had been destroyed, prociflred 
from various quarters and replaced. 1 * In the thirteenth century the very name of the 
building hail been forgotten ; and the Palace of the Senator was erected over it, to which 
Boniface IX in 1381) added the tower and fortifications. In the time of Nicholas V. it was 
used as a salt warehouse, and the stone suffered much corrosion from the stores of salt 
kept there. The old corridor is now put to a worthier use— that of preserving the 
fragments of the entablatures of the Temples of Vespasian and Concord, which have been 
most ingeniously fitted together by Canina. Only the lower part of the building is now 
preserved underneath the Palace of the Senator. A considerable part of the side towards 
the Forum, measuring about 220 feet in breadth and 5^ fact hi height, is still standing, 


1 Amm. Marc. xxii. 7, xxvii. 9 ; Zosimus, iv. 3 ; 
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4 Ck, De Nat Dcor. iii 30 ; Pro Rabir. 3. 
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7 See the Inscriptions in Crater, lnsc. p. clxx. 6 ; 
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and forms one of the most interesting ruins of Rome, being one of the very few felics of 
the Republican times. The large entrance in the Via del Campidoglio was opened in 
the Middle Ages, probably in the place of a smaller door, and as the wall has been cut 
through for this purpose, the structure of the building can be best observed here. On 
the inner side red tufa has been used, and on the outer grey peperino, and the method of , 
construction is the same as in the Servian walls, the blocks being laid alternately length- 
wise and crosswise with the greatest regularity. A great mass of masonry of this kind, 
without cement, forms the substruction of the building. Above it runs along the front 
an arcade, the arches of which were formerly open towards the Forum, and which served 
as a passage from one summit of the Capitol to the other. A pavement of basaltic lava 
has been discovered in this, showing that it was probably a public passage. Nicolas V. 
walled up these arches, and used the building as a fortress, and it has not been found 
safe to remove the masonry from them on account of the great superincumbent weight 
of buildings. The architecture is Doric, and the capitals and cornice are of a different 
stone (travertine) from the rest of the building. It is probable, though not certain, 
that a second open arcade surmounted the one now remaining . 1 Towards the Career the 
end of the arcade has been destroyed. The foundations of two more arches were dis- 
covered in this direction in 1851, under the Via di S. I’ietro in Carcere.* 

The ground-plan of the whole building was in the shape of a trapezium, the longest 
side of which faced the Forum. The principal entrance lay probably towards the hill, 
but there were also other entrances from the corridor, at the east end of which a ruined 


staircase still remains, leading into a large vaulted chamber. Some steps also led from the 
back of the Temple of Vespasian under the corridor into the inner part of the building 
to some large chambers. * 

In the Tabularium were preserved not only decrees of the Senate and State treaties 
and public deeds, but also records of private transactions. These were cut upon wooden 
or bronze tablets, the number of which in the later times of the Republic and the early 
Empire must have become enormous. 

•Near to the Temple of Saturn, on the south-western side of the Forum, ran the Vicus 
Jugarius, which led round the foot of the Capitol to the Porta Carmentalis , 8 Between thp; 

The Vicus Jugarius, where it entered the Forum, and the Vicus Tuscus, whim 


South Urn 

Side , . 

Vicus Jugarius. 
Basilica 


entered the Forum further towards its south-eastern end, stood the 
Basilica Sempronia. Livy gives a very clear description of its position. 
He says that in B.C. 169 Titus Sempronius, one of the. Censors, employed 


Sempronia. a large sum of money, placed in his hands by the Qu.-estors, in buying 
the house of P. Africanus behind the Old Shops near the statue of Vcrtumnus, and the 


butchers’ stalls and shops which adjoined it, and caused a basilica to be erected, will 


was afterwards called the Basilica Sempronia . 4 Now the statue of Vcrtumnus stood in 


the Tuscan Street, within sight of the Forum , 6 and the position of the Old Shops on 
the south-western side is well ascertained . 6 As the new basilica stood behind these; it 


* Du Pcrac. Vest, dell’ Ant. di Rom. tav. 1. 

.* Attn. dtlT Inst. vol. xxiii. p. 268. 

Liqr, xxxv, 21 ; Fcst. p. 290 ; Livy, xxviL 37. 

SAivy.xliv. 16. 

% 


* Asc. in Cic. Venr. i. $9 ; Propcru iv f 3. 

* Cic. Acad. ii. 22, \ 70, Axes the position of the 
Veteres Tabcmjc on the South side of the Forum. 
See above, notes on p. 9a 
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must heyc adjoined &te Forum, and probably covered a part of the ground afterwards 
occupied by the Basilica Julia. Accordingly we find no further notice of this buildingafter 
the erection of the Basilica Julia. 

At the entrance of the Vicus Jugarius into the Forum was the Servilian Well (Lacus 
Servilius), on the spot where M. Agrippa afterwards placed the statue of a Hydra. 1 
There was possibly a tribunal usually placed near it, for we find that during 
the proscriptions of Sylla; the proscribed senators were killed here, 2 * and LtuutSm,ai,u - 
their heads exhibited; whence Seneca calls it the “Spoliarium proscriptionis Sullanae.” 8 


COLUMN OF PI IOC AS AND TKMPI.E OF SATURN. 

Capito/mt //ill, //right. rirta of Du Consent*. Tatmlarium. Temple of Vespasian. 



* 

This was probably the Incus spoken of by Plautus in the “Xurculio,” as the place 
Where audacious and malignant characters were to be found, for he places it next t 3 
the Old Shops. 4 

•The Lacus Curtius was probably in the middle of the Forum, and was marked by a 
puttal or well-mouth, surrounded by a low circular wall. 4 Two of the legends relating to 


1 Festus, o. >9a 

ACfc. Pro Rose. Am. xxxii. 89. 

* Seneca, Dc Prov. iii. 7 . 


* Plaut Cure. iv. t, 

* Suet. Aug. 57 . , 

0 Z 
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this lacus have already been alluded to, 1 and a third is spoken of by Varro, to the effect 
that the place was struck with lightning, and consecrated by the Consul 
Curtius in lie. 446. A fig-tree, a vine, and an olive, are also mentioned by 
Pliny as having grown there, and an altar stood there. 2 

Next to the Basilica Sempronia, and between it and the Temple of Vesta, on the south- 
western side of the Forum, was the Temple of Castor ami Pollux. The site is sufficiently 
determined. Ovid, Valerius Maximus, Martial, and Dionysius place it near 
the fountain of Juturna (where the twin brothers made their horses drink 
after the battle of the Lake Regiilus) and the Temple of Vesta;* and 
Suetonius relates that Caligula broke a passage through the back of the cello of this 
temple, and made it communicate with the palace on the northern angle of the Palatine, 
and used to show himself to the Senate between the statues of the twin gods. 4 The 
temple was first begun in iu\ 494, by the Dictator Aldus Postumius, who vowed it at 
the battle of the Lake Regiilus in the Latin war, and was dedicated by his son in 
B.c. 484/ 1 wo restorations are mentioned ; the fust by L. Metellus Dalmaticus, Consul 

in lie. luf 11 the second by Drusus and Tiberius in A.ie f>. r Verres, among the other 
iniquitous proceedings with which he is charged by Cicero, is *ukl to have cheated a 
minor, J\ Junius, who was chargeable with the repairs of this temple, by estimating the 
dilapidations at an extravagant price;* and it appear* from ( hero's account of the temple 
that it was small in his time, for the expense of repairs is eMinuud by him very 
trifling. The Temple of Castor was frequently used tor meeting** of the Senate, and 
also for holding courts of law, and harangues ware aNo delivered from its steps to 
the people in the Forum.* Money was aLo deposited here, as in most other temples. 10 
and a register kept of the changes in the value of the Roman coinage, which were so 
frequent during the sixth and seventh centuries of the city. 11 In the time of Plautus 
the most notorious money-lenders* offices were at the back of tins temple. 1 ’ 

Since the time when the excavations on the south-west side of the Forum were carried 


beyond the Basilica Julia, and laid bare the foundations of the temple to which the three 
Corinthian columns still standing belong, little doubt has been felt among antiquarians 
that the columns appertained to the Temple of Castor. The substructions of this temple are 
separated from the Basilica Julia by the breadth of a street only, and there is no room for 
another building between them. As the Monumentum Amyranum 11 places the Basilica 
Julia between the Temple of Saturn and the Temple of C astor, and the sites of the two 
first arc sufficiently determined, there can be no doubt about the identity of the last with 
the temple whose substructions lie south-east of the Basilica. This situation agrees perfectly 


f Chap. ii. p. 21. 

* Varr ». I„ L v. 148 ; 1*1 in: Nat. Hist. xv. 18, 20; 
Ov. Fast. v.. 397, 

* Ov. fast. i. 707 ; Val. Max. i. 8, 1 ; Dionys. vi. 
13 ; Hut. Cor. 3 ; Mart. t. 70. 3. The legend shows 
the early influence of ( i rm:e on Homan history. 
Compare Cic. I)e Nat. Deor. h. 2 ; Mommsen, Horn. 
Hist. voL l p. 457. 

4 Suet. Cal. 22 ; Dion Ca**. ltx. 28, ix. 6. 

1 Livy, ii. 20, 42. 

4 Cic. Pro Scaur. 46. Scaurus’s father married 
Cecilia, daughter of L Metellus Dalmaticus. Cic. 


in Verr. i. 59 

7 Ov. Fast. 1. 705 ; Pont. it. 2. 85 ; Dion Cass. Iv. 
8 , 27 ; Suet. Tib, 20. 

9 Cic. in Verr. i. 49. se<j«|. 

w Ibid. i. 49, $ 129; hum Cass, xxxviii, 6; Cic. 
Pro Sc st. t>, Pro Dom. 21 ; Gibbon, eh. vij. The 
election of the Gurdianx tf>ok place here by a ** Senrt- 
tu* consullom taciturn/' Jul. Cap. Ckwi 12.) 
u Juv. xiv. 2(0. 

11 Cic. Pro tjiunt. 4. 
l * Plaut. Cure. iv. i, 22. 

14 Monum. Ancyr. tab, iv. ed, Zump t. 
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with the passages previously quoted, which place the Temple of Castor near the fountain of 
Jutuma and the Temple of Vesta. On the three sides of the substructions which have 
been hitherto excavated (the eastern still remaining buried) is found the usual poly- 



rt-.MIM'K «»K C\SToK. 


gonal basaltic pavement. The pavement in front belonged to the part of the I*orum called 
Sub Veteribus, and the street at the back was probably the Via Nova. 1 

i Rebcr. R u i ne n Rents, p. 141, makes the Nova font cst* in order to extract this interpretation. See 
Via enter the Forum here. He perhaps strains the above, chap. vi. p. 79.. 
words of Ovid, “qua Nova Romano nunc Via juncta 
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The height of the basement upon which the temple stood was considerable, l , 

the flight of steps w'hich led up to it, a part of which is still visible, afforded a convenient 
place for the delivery of harangues ( condones ) to the crowds in the Forum. Bibulus, 
when he tried to oppose Cssar, who was speaking here, was thrown down the steps by 
the mob, and escaped with difficulty. On account of the height to which the basement 
of the temple was raised, it commanded the Forum, and was frequently occupied by 
troops ■or bodies of insurgents during the Gracchian and Clodian riots. Its position, . 
dearly opposite to the Comitium and Senate House, made it a favourite place from which 
to annoy the senators. Cicero, in several places, mentions the attacks of Clodius’s mob 
directed against this temple, which they occupied, and tried to convert into a fortress 
by pulling down the steps . 4 

The length and breadth of the basement were also very considerable, the former 
measuring about sixty-five and the latter thirty-five yards. The sides of the basement 
are built of hard tufa and travertine, and were faced with marble and supported with 
buttresses. The three columns now standing belonged to the central part of the south- 
eastern side. They arc of the most elegant shape conceivable, and the capitals, architrave, 
and frieze which surmount them are ornamented with decorations of the very best period 
of Gneco- Roman architecture. The work on the entablature is most delicate and perfect, 
even in the parts which are not easily seen, and well repays a minute examination with a 
glass. The designs of the cornice and corbels are very chaste , 3 and besides the usual 
ornamentation there is along the upper edge a row of beautiful lions’ heads, through 
which the rain-water ran off. 

On the south-west side of the Temple of Castor, after the reign of Domitian, stood 
the Temple of Minerva, which, as belonging to the later Forum, will be mentioned 
below. Its site, in the times of the Republic, was probably Occupied 
7 by private buildings. In the corner of the Forum, where the Sacred 
Way entered by the Arch of Fabius, stood, as has been before mentioned,* 
the Temple of Vesta and the Regia. The neighbourhood of the Temple of Vesta 
to that of Castor has been already shown. A further proof that this was the site 
of tl\e buildings dedicated to Vesta is, that in the sixteenth century, as recorded by 
Andreas Fulvius and Lucius Faun us,* near the Church of S. Maria Libcratrice (for- 
merly called S. Silvestro in Lago, with reference to the Lacus Juturmc,) twelve grave- 
stones, with inscriptions showing them to have been placed on the graves of Vestal 
virgins, were discovered. It was near the same spot that the fragments of the Fasti 
Capitolini, which contain a list of the Consuls, Dictators, Mas&s of the Horse, and 
Censors, engraved on marble slabs, were found. These are now preserved in the Palace 
of the Conservators on the Capitol. They appear, so far as can be discovered from their 
fragmentary state, to have contained a complete list of these State officers from the 


* Twenty-three feet. Rcber, Ruinen Roms, 
P- *37- 

* Dion Cass, xxxviii. C ; Cic, Pro Scst. 15, Pro 
0 am. 21 ; in C. Pison. 5, where Cicero calls it “art 
civiom perditorum. castcllum forensis latrocinii ;”and 
is Pro Sest. 39 , “ Captum erat forum sede Castoris 
tanquam arce aiiqua a fugitivis occupata,” 


* Hirt remarks, however, that the cornice offends 

against the rule laid down by Vitruvius against the 
introduction of both modilHons and dcntelles (Vitruv, 
> v - -)• * Sec p. 77. 

* Andr. Fulv. Antiq. Urb. lib, tii. p. 96; Lucius 
Faunus, Dc Antiq. Urb. Rom. lib. ii. cap. lx. Venct. 
>549- 
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.foundation of’ the city to the time of the death of Augustus. 1 * That these Fasti were ' 
'Itqp&'iti the Regia I* not ‘clearly ascertained, but has been thought probable.* Jfthis 
^Mh^e so, it would furnish another proof of the position of the Regia and the Temple of 
V«^ta here. Search, was made again in 1816 and 1817 and 1853 for the remaining 
fragments of the Fasti,. but without much Success. 3 * * * 

The Temple of Vesta was a round building, and was built, according to the Roman 
antiquarians, in this shape by Numa, in 'imitation of the spherical shape of the earth, 
which Vesta was supposed to personify/ The round form of construction was also the 
most natural form for the altar bf Vesta as the hearth of the community, and was pecu- 
liarly Italian. The Temple of Vesta was not an inaugurated spot, though it was of course 
consecrated ; and it appears that it could not, therefore, be called strictly a Templum, 
and that decrees of the Senate Could not be legally passed in it. * This curious distinction 
between a Templum and an Aides is preserved by Gcllius among other directions given by 
Varro to Cn. Pompcius, for the avoiding of informality in holding meetings of the Senate, 
curiously illustrating the network of superstitious forms and ceremonies which the Roman 
ecclesiastical aristocracy used when they wished to impede obnoxious measures.® 

The exact position of the Regia, which was also called the Atrium Regium, the Atrium 
Vesta*, 8 * or the Regia Numa, with respect to the Temple of Vesta is not very clear. 
Prof. Rebcr places it in front of the temple, because the Regia and not the 
temple itself is generally mentioned as standing on the Sacra Via ; and Becker 
comes to the same conclusion, from the fact that when the Atrium Regium was burnt in 
the fire of li.C. 210, which spread from the end of the Forum under the Capitol, the Temple 
remained uninjured. 7 Now the Regia could not have been between the Temple of Vesta 
and that of Castor, or it would be mentioned instead of the temple in the passages which 
speak of the two temples as adjoining, 8 and it must, therefore, have been in front in 
order to have caught fire when the Forum was burnt. That the Regia or some part 
of it lay in the Forum is shown by the account of the burning of Caesar’s body by the 
mob, who, when prevented from taking it into the Temple on the Capitol, are said by 
Appian to have carried it again to the part of the Forum near the Regia, where they 
burnt it* 7 Two statues, said to have formerly served as supports of the tent of Alex- 
ander the Great, stood in front of the Regia in Pliny’s time. 10 It has been shown above 
that the Regia was the official residence of the Pontifex Maximus, who had the control 
of the College of Vestals, 11 and that the house of the Vestal virgins was close to the 
Regia until Augustus jpye up the Regia itself for their use. 12 In the great fire of Nero, 
A.D. 65, both the Regia and the Temple of Vesta were burnt. 13 The name of Atrium 
seems to have been given to the Regia because it stood to the Temple of Vesta and 


1 See Fca, Frammcnti di Fasti, p. 12 : Roma, 1820. 

1 See Rcbcr. p. 135. 

* AmaH </<■//’ Insl. 1853, pp. 327—250. 

* Festus, p. 262 ; Ov. Fasti, vi. 265 ; I’lut. Num. 1 1. 

* Cell. xiv. 7. * Ov. Fasti, vi. 264. 

r Livy, xxvi. 37 j xxvii. ti. 

* Mart. i. 70, 3 ; Dionys. vi, 13. 

* App. Bell. Civ. ii. 148. See also Scrv. Ad .Fn. 

viii. 363. 


Win. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 8, 18, § 48. 

" Sec above, p. 78. 14 Dion Cass. liv. *7. 

18 Ta&Ann. xv.41. The first burning of the Regia 
of which we have any account was in 8.C. 310 (sec 
note 1 ). Yet Roman historians have frequently as- 
sumed that it was burnt in the Gallic conflagration, 
and that the Annales Maximi kept in it were de- 
stroyed at that time. See Lewis, Credibility of Early 
Roman History, vol. i. p. 158. 
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the House of the Vestals in the same relation as the atrium or entrance hall to the 
inner parts of a private house, or because it formed the front court of the ancient palace 
of the kings. There was another building forming a part of the Regia called 

Sitcrarium . * , r** 

the Sacrarium, in which the sacred spears of Mars were kept, and where the 
Goddess Ops Consiva, the wife of Saturn, was worshipped. It was probably a small 
chapel attached to the Regia . 1 * * 

The south-eastern end of the Forum was narrowed by the convergence of the sides to a 
breadth of about thirty-five yards, and therefore it afforded but little room for public buildings. 
n The Sacra Via, as has been mentioned above, entered it at the south-western 
corner, and passed under the Arch of Fabius, near the Regia * The passage 
l,tuu of Cicero quoted above* probably means that this arch stood over the Sacred 
AtJi \\* a y B u t fctill Cicero need not be supposed to indicate by the words 44 ad 

Fabium furnieem” anything fnore definite than the corner of the Forum near the Arch 
of Fa bins, where the crowd pressing out of the Forum would naturally converge. Another 
passage <>f Cicero is more to the point, where he speaks of descending into the Forum 
through the Arch of Fa bins, for this would imply that it stood on the Sacra Via, which 
formed the usual approach to the Forum at this end. D<- Ko^i, in an able paper in 
the Roman A rc/ucv logical Journal, concludes that noon the whole the evidence is in 
favour of placing the site of Fabius’s Arch in the corner of the Forum near the Temple 
of \ ota and the Regia . 4 * * One of the scholiasts on Cicero also places the Fabian Arch 
at the place where -after passing the Temple of Castor the Sacra Yi.t was first reached . 4 
1 he Fabian Arch was erected by (J. Fabius Maximus AHobrogiuis Consul in h.<\ 121, 
from the spoils of the Allobroges and Arverni/ : The victory then won completed the 
subjection of Southern Gaul to the Romans. It was restored by his grandson, who 
erected statues in front of it, one of himself, and two in honour respectively of O, .Fmilius 
1 ’aullus and Scipio Africanus . 7 A number of other statues nf the I'abii stood upon it 

It only remains to notice some objects on the area of the Forum, or on the surrounding 
buildings, of which no mention has been made above. 

A pillar at the corner of one of the arcades containing shops was called the Filrt Horatia, 
in memory of the battle of the Horatii and Curiatii in the Alban war. Upon it, according 
to Dionysius, had been fixed the armour taken by the surviving lloratius 
from the vanquished Curiatii.* The word pi la may either mean the column 
of the arcade upon which the armour was fixed, or the weapons themselves, and the Latin 
writers seem to understand it as referring to the latter , 0 while Dionysius translates it by 
crrvXk. It is most probable that the ambiguity of the expression was intentional, for on 


Pdti /I^raLa. 


1 Y.uro, L T.. vi. § 2\ ; Cell. iv. 6 ; Festus, p. 186. 

* The Arch of f abius is placed opposite the 

Temple of Antoninus and Faustina by the ancient 

Italian topographer^, but none of them say whether 
it was on the north or south side of the Forum. 

(Marhano, p. 42, j It was hulk of travertine. 

* Cic. Fro Fianc. 7, § 17. See above, p. 78, 

Mommsen thinks that Cic. Com. Vat. ii. 28, alludes 
to the Fabian arch Ann. delf In it. xxx. p. 176). In 
this paper, among other speculations, Mommsen sug- 
gests that the Arch of Fabius may have extended 


actors the Forum so as to block it up. This seems 
impossible. 

4 Cic. I >1: < >r. ii. (\U ; A uh. detV hot vol. xxxi, p. 324. 

8 Sc hoi. ad Cic. in Vtrr. i. 7. id. ( ironov. pp. 393, 399. 

* Ibid. 1. 7 ; Lhy, Kp.lv i. ; Vd. Fat. ii. 10 ; Min. 
Nat. Hist. vii. 50 ; Juv. Sat. vm. 13 ; Mommsetl, vbL 
tit. p. if*). 

7 Smetius, Inscr. ii. 17; firmer, 184, 4; Ann, 
deli Inst, vol. xxxi. p. 313; Schol. ad Cic, in Vcrr, * 
7, 19, cd. Orell. 393. « Dionys. til 32 . 

* See Livy, \. 26 ; Fropert. id. 3, 7. 
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the one hand the columns of the arcades in the Forum were certainly called Pil ®, 1 * and on 
the other the words pila and spolia are joined by Livy as if referring to the same thing. 

Resides the statues already mentioned as standing on the Comitium and near the 
Rostra,* Cicero mentions a gilt statue of L. Antonins, brother of the Triumvir, and an 
equestrian statue of Q. Marcius Tremulus, the conqueror of the Hernici, both 
of which were in front of the Temple of Castor . 3 4 * A statue of Marsyas, the Statua - 
s presumptuous rival of Apollo, stood near the Rostra, and was a common place of rendezvous 
for advocates and other public characters;* and a statue of Curtius, crowned with oak, is 
mentioned by Statius as placed near the Lacus Curtius . 6 * 

Three or more jam stood at various points along the north-east side of the Forum. 
Becker supposes that these were similar to the Janus Quadrifrons, which still stands in the 
Forum Boariuni. constructed of four archways, joined in a square, with an 
attica or a chamber above them. He thinks that the bankers spoken of 
by Horace and Cicero as having their offices in the jam', transacted business partly in 
these chambers, and partly below under the archways.® Domitian erected so many jani 
with quadriga and triumphal insignia upon them, that a wag at last wrote upon one of 
the new arches, aptceV 

One of these arches is said by the scholiast on Horace to have stood in front of the 


Basilica .lvmilia, and the foundations of an arch which Labacco mentions as having been 
found between S. Adriano and the Ientple of Antoninus and Faustina may' have belonged 
to the Janus Meriius.* Plautus, however, it must be observed, places the offices of the 
financiers and money-lenders on the south side, near the Old Shops . 9 There may of course 
have been some of these offices on both sides. 

Down the middle <»f the area of the Forum ran a gutter [avia /is) to carry off the water, 
and Plautus points out this glitter as the place where persons who wished to advertise 
themselves used to walk. It appears to have been a custom at Rome for 
those expeft* who were willing to be consulted and to give advice in matters Canalts ‘ 
nf business or law to walk up and down in the Forum, The men of established character 
and self-respect did not show themselves in the middle, hut paced up and down at the 
lower end, while the empty-headed coxcombs paraded by the side of the gutter in the 
centre, where all could see them . 10 Here also were to be found the mudlarkers of Rome 
who picked up the scraps thrown into the gutter . 11 

It has been already mentioned that in the early times of Rome the hour of noon was 
proclaimed by the Consul's marshal from the front of the Curia when he could see the sun 
between the Grsvcostasis and Rostra, and the hour of sunset when the sun 
was sinking and had passed the Columna Mrenia towards the Career . 12 This ™ 
barbarous method of measuring time was first improved upon by the dial erected near 


1 Catull. xxxvu. 2 ; l for. Sat. i. 4, 71. 

* Sec above* pp, 8*\ 83. 

* Cic. Phil. vi. 5 ; Livy, ix, 43; Plin. Nat. Hist, 
xxxiv. 6. 

4 Mur. Sat i. 120 ; Juv Sat. ix. 2 ; Serw Ad 

Ain. iv. $8 ; Mart, ii. 64. 7 : Scncc. De Ben. vi. 32 ; 

Plin* Nat, Hint. xxi. 3 

4 Stat. Silv. i. t, 70. 


* Hor. Kp. i. 1, 54 ; Sat. ii. 3, 18 ; Cic. De Off. ii. 
:5, f <p -, Phil. vi. 5 » § * 5 - 

*" Suet. Dom. 13. s Canina, Indicazione, p. 245. 
9 Plant. Cure. iv. i. 

,u Cic. De Orat, iii. 33 ; Plant, loc cit. 

11 Paul. Diac. p. 45 ; Tertull De Pall 5. 

11 See above, page 89, and compare the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, Tab. i. lines 6, 7, 8. 

P 
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the Temple of Quirinus by Papirius Cursor, twelve years before the war with Pyrrhus 
B.c. 292, and about that time the Greek hours probably came into use at Rome. 1 
There were two sun-dials in the Forum, one upon the Basilica Fulvia ct ./Emilia* 
and another upon a column behind the Rostra. The latter had been brought from 
Catana in Sicily, after the capture of that town in the Second Punic War, by M. 
Valerius Messalla, B.c. 263. This dial being intended for the latitude of Catana, 
measured the time at Rome very incorrectly ; but, notwithstanding this, the Roman public 
were contented with it for ninety-nine years, until Q. Marcius Philippus, in his Censorship 
in B.C. 164, put up another more carefully drawn by the side of it, a service most gratefully 
appreciated by his fellow-citizens. For five years longer, however, the hour could not be 
told on a cloudy day. Scipio Nasica, Censor with M. Popillius Lamas in B.<\ 159, first 
erected a waterclock under a roof, and divided the hours equally between day and 
night. 8 The ancient Roman sun-dials were of various designs, some of which are 
described by Vitruvius. 4 That upon the Basilica Emilia was probably drawn upon 
a plane surface (< discus in planitie ), while that near the Rostra was drawn upon a 
concave spherical surface. 

1 Plin. Nat Hist. vii. 60. s Plin. Nat Hist. vii. 60. 

3 Varro, L. L. vi. § 4. 4 Yitruv. ix. 8. 


Note A, p. 96 .— Inscriptions on the Architrave of the Schoea Xantha. 

c. AVIUUS I.KTNICS TKOISIUS CURATOR SCHOI.AM 1 >K SUO FECIT. BEBRYX, Aid. I. DRCMANUS 
A. FABIUS XANTHUS CUR. SCRIBIS LI BRA R IIS FT PRAF.CONIBUS AKD. CUR. SCHOI.AM Ail INCHOATO 
REFECF.RUNT MARMORIBUS ORNAVERUNT VICTORIAM AUGUST AM ET SKDF.S AENEAS ET CETERA URSA- 
ME NT A DE SUA PECU.MA FECERUNT. 

BEBRYX. AUG. L. DRUSIANUS A. FABIUS XANTHUS CUR. IMAGINES ARUENTEAS DKORUM SEPTEM 
POST DEDICATIONEM SCHOLAR ET MUTULOS CUM T A BELLA AENEA DE SUA PECUNIA DEDERUN T. 


Note B, p. 96 .— Inscription on the Area of the Dn Consented, as restored by Canixa. 

DEUM CONSENTIUM SACROSANCTA SIMULACRA CUM OMNI LO . . . NE CULTU INI . . . VeTTIUS 
PRAETEXTATUS v. C. PRAE. URBI CURANTE LONGEIO CONSUL. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PART II. 

THE FORUM ROMANUM AFTER THE TIME 
OF JULIUS CESAR. 


TKMFLl'M FEt.JUITATlS — CURIA JULIA — CHALCIDICVM — SKURETARll’M SENATUS— ROSTRA NOVA, OR JULIA— HEROOK 
(IE JULIUS CESAR — BASILICA PAUt.LI- TEMPLE OK AStoNINVS AND FAUSTINA— BASILICA JULIA — THREF- 
PEDESTAI-S — ARCII OF TIREKIL'S — COLUMN OF FMOCAS — TKMPI.F. OF MINERVA — TFMPI.E OF VESPASIAN — ARCH 
OF SKVKRVS — URASCOBTAMUM — MILI.IARIUM AURF.UM — ROSTRA OK THE LATER EMPIRE -CHAPEL OF FAUSTINA 
- ARCH OK AIT.USTUS— EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF DOMITIAV 


" Vis jam videtur locus esse qui tamos aci-rvos jiecunU- capiat. Augcnt, addunt, accumulant.” 

.... C IC. Ltg. Agr. ii. 22. 

O NE of the devices by which an absolute Government seeks to divert the attention of 
its subjects, and to make them acquiesce in the loss of their liberty, is the under- 
taking of great public improvements for their accommodation and enjoyment. Such great 
works not only flatter the national vanity, since every one conceives that he shares in the 
credit due to their execution, but also serve to obliterate or throw into the shade the 
monuments of past ages of freedom. A splendid and conspicuous building, dedicated 
to national purposes, makes a great impression on the masses of the people, and serves 
in some degree to reconcile them to political and social disabilities. Partly with this view, 
and partly also from the wish to perpetuate the memory of their magnificence and 
power, the earlier Roman Emperors began to project considerable alterations and enlarge- 
ments of the Forum. In the time of Cicero, popularity was already sought by these 
means, and he mentions a grand scheme for relieving the overcrowding of the Forum, 
which Julius Catsar had suggested and was beginning to make arrangements for as early 
as 1U\ 54,’ ten years before his death. The designs of Julius Caesar were, however, left 
incomplete at his death, and were carried out by Augustus. They included the erection 
of a very spacious basilica on the south-western side of the Forum Romanum, the 
rebuilding of the Curia, and the construction of a new Forum at the back of the Curia. 

The Forum Romanum was neglected by some of the subsequent Emperors, who wished 
to divert the attention of the Romans from the old historical reminiscences connected with 
it, and new Fora were built, which in the time of Hadrian, at the beginning of the second 


* Cic. Ad Att. iv. 1 6 . 
P 2 
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century, far surpassed the old one in size and magnificence. But the Empire soon became 
so firmly established, that there seemed to be no danger in reviving the old associations 
by again drawing the eyes of the nation towards the Forum Romanum, and thus the 
buildings of the later Caesars returned again to the Republican site. With what reverence 
the Romans still regarded this site, is shown by the fact that during the later Empire 
the Forum Romanum obtained the name of the Great Forum, and gave its name to the 
eighth Region, though far inferior in size and splendour to that of Trajan. 1 Before 
proceeding to the description of the Imperial Fora, we shall mention the later alterations 
made in the Forum Romanum, adopting the same topographical divisions as in the 
previous part of this chapter. 

The first stroke which Julius Ca'sar aimed at the memory of the old senatorial party 
was naturally directed against the Curia, which was the representative building of the 
Senate. He pulled down the Curia Hostilia, which had been restored by 
Sulla and his son Faustus, with the avowed intention of building a lemplc 
of Felicitas upon the site, but in reality in order to abolish this monument of 
the hated name of Sylia, and to rebuild it under a different name. The 
proposed Temple of Felicitas was accordingly begun and finished by Lepidus, 
when Master of the Horse in 1U\ 45, and stood upon the place of the Curia Hostilia. 
Whether it occupied the whole site or not is not known, as the only knowledge of this 
building we have is derived from one passage of Dion Cassius. 2 

The sittings of the Senate were thus removed from the Forum, and were held for some 
time in the Curia of Pompcy, on the Campus Murtius, and there C.esar was murdered in 
the year after the erection of the Temple of Felicitas, after which the Curia of Pompcy 
was closed, and never again used as a Senate-house. A pestilence, and other unusual 
calamities which happened in the next year, were ascribed to the destruction of the old 
Curia, and it was resolved to build a new one. 3 This was done by Augustus. 4 * 
tuna juita. the new building, called the Curia Julia, was placed on the Comitiunv* 

to the north-west of the lately-finished Temple of Felicitas, and probably partly on the 
site of the Curia Hostilia. 

That the new Curia was not exactly upon the site of the old is shown by a passage of 
Gellius, in which he states that it was necessary to inaugurate the ground upon which it 
stood, in order that the decrees of the Senate made in it might be legal ; a ceremony 
which would not have been required if, as had been the case with the Curia of Sulla, it had 
been placed exactly upon the old site, which was already inaugurated. 6 It seems tolerably 
evident, from the excavations which have uncovered nearly the whole of the south-western 
side and the north-western end of the Forum, that the new Curia was not there ; and as 
it was near the Comitium, 7 it could not be at the south-eastern end. We must therefore 
place it on the north-eastern side of the Forum ; and as it is mentioned by many writers as 


1 Dion Cass. xlm. 22. 

* Ibid xliv. 3 : Zonai as, x. 12 ; Cic, Philipp, xiti, 4. 

3 Dion Cass. xiiv. 5, xlv. 17. 

4 Mon. Ancvr. ed. Zumpt ; Dion Cass. li. 22 . 

* Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 4, 10, 27; Dion Cass, 

xlvii. 19. 


* A. fitllius, xiv. 7, 7. Mommsen, Attn, dell' hist 
xvi. p. 304, places the Curia Julia at the Iaicua Ser- 
vilius, quoting Prop. :iv. v. 4, 13. But Propertius' 
description is too uigue to counterbalance the argu- 
ments adduced in the text. 

7 itafHi unfurl^ Dion Cass, xlvii. 19; 14 in 
comil 10/ Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. a 7. 
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standing near the Temple of Janus , 1 * * we may in alt probability place it next to the Temple 
of Felicitas, and partly on the site of the old Curia, partly on that of the Basilica Porcia, 
which was burnt down in B.e. 54 , and apparently never restored . 8 Some topographers 
think that the Basilica Argentaria, mentioned in the list called the Curiosum as situated 
in the eighth Region, was the name of a restoration of the Porcian Basilica, but there 
is nothing to confirm this supposition. 



Till. POKI M RUMAM'M, LOOKIMi HiWARUS TIIK CAHTOUMC HILL. 

1 if the Jht ( onsmtos. 7'oMorium Cvimm* of Phoau. Aro CWi. 


lemfit if S<iUtr //. Imptt of / Vffiasia h. Arch of Stfiimim Samis, 

p/wr of juluut Pii.n/it'it t 


Augustus placed a trophy of Egyptian spoils and an altar and statue of Victory in the 
Curia Julia. The statue was brought from Tarcntunt, and was therefore probably the 
work of a Greek artist,* and was highly venerated by the Emperor, for at his death this 
statue was carried in his funeral procession . 4 The altar afterwards became famous on 
account of the disputes in the time of Valcntinian 11. and Theodosius, between Ambrose 

1 Dion Cass, bexiii. 13 ; Procop Dell. Goth. i. ;j ; * Dion Cass. li. 22 ; Claud, dc VI. Cons. Hun 

Jul Cap Pert. 4; Ortll. I user. 28. 597. 

* Ate. Introd. to Cic. PioMil.p 34 ; Ciell. * Suet. Aug. 10a. 


• Uo .'ffl* Forum Romanwn after the Time of futivs Ceesar, ^ K. 

and Symmachus, about the restoration of the worship of the heathen gods. 1 Heltogabaitii; 
in his fanatical conceit , ordered a statue of himself to be placed over the head Of the 
statue of Victory, in order that he might receive the adoration of the Senate, customary 
before they proceeded, to vote.* Jhe Curia therefore existed down to the later times of 
the Empire, and it is reasonable to believe that, had it stood upon the south-western 
side of the Forum, as Becker and Mommsen suppose, its foundations would have been 
discovered. It still remains to be seen whether they will be found when the north-eastern 
side of the Forum is disinterred. A fire in the reign of Titus destroyed the Curia Julia 
of Augustus, and it was rebuilt by Domitian. 3 That it had not been burnt in the Neronian 
fire, as Reber supposes, seems to be proved by the fact that Pliny the elder speaks of the 
pictures painted on its walls by Augustus as extant in his time. 4 The Temple of Felicitas 
had been destroyed by the Neronian fire, and this new Senate-house of Domitian may 
therefore have been built nearer to the old site of the Curia Hostilia. Other fires in 
the time of Carinus and Numerianus destroyed it again, and it was rebuilt by Diocletian 
and Maximian. The modem Church of S. Adriano occupies pretty nearly the spot on 
which these buildings stood. 

Some further arguments arc advanced by Urlichs* to support the opinion that the 
Curia Julia was in this part of the Forum. In the first place, after the death of Commodus 
a statue of Liberty was erected by the Senate in front of the Curia, 8 and the inscription 
probably belonging to this statue was found in the Church of S. Martina, which stands 
very near that of S. Adriano. Further, in two passages of Vopiscus * the Curia is called 
Pompiliana, an appellation evidently connected with the Temple of Janus, founded by 
Numa, which stood in this neighbourhood, may possibly have been identical with the Curia 
Julia or Pompiliana. 8 The Templum Fatale, a building which stood near the churches 
of S. Martina and S. Adriano in the Middle Ages. Lastly, the description of the eighth 
Region, which begins from the boundary of the fourth Region, and proceeds northwards 
along the edge of the Forum, mentions the Senatus— -/.<•. Domitian’s Curia — in the third 
place, and therefore not far from the middle of the north-eastern side of the forum. 

Attached to the Curia Julia of Augustus was an annexe called the Chalcidicum, 0 the 
exact nature of which has occasioned a great deal of discussion. By some writers it has 
been identified with the Temple of Minerva on the south-western side of 
CiuiLidienm. ^ Forutn because the chronologers mention a Minerva Chalcidica among 
Domitian’s buildings. 10 But this idea was suggested by those topographers who place the 
Comitium and Curia Julia on the south side of the Forum, in order to support their 
peculiar views, and is directly contradicted by the Monumenturn Ancyranum, which 
mentions the Chalcidicum as adjoining (continens) the Curia Julia. 1 * 

A passage of Dion Cassius, where he mentions the Athcaa.*uin Chalcidicum apparently 

A. J . 

1 See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xxviti. init ; * Mtmorit ddl' Inst. vol. ii. p. 81. 

Prudent, lib. ii. init. ; Gardner, Heathen Test, vol tv. * Hcrodian, i. 14, 9. 

p. 372. 1 Vopisc. Aurel. 41. p. 222, K. ; Tacit. 3, p. 227 B. 

* Hcrodian, v. 5. See Amm. Marc. xiv. 6. “ Pompiliana securitas." 

. * Cassiod. Chron. t ii. p. 197 ; Hicron. t 1 . p. 443, * See p. 86, note *. 

where it is called “Scnatus." » Mot. Ancyr. Tab. iv. cd. Zumpt 

* Plin. Nat Hist, xxxv. 4, 10. See also Suet Tit * Euseb. OL 217 ; Cat Imp. Vienn. t ii. p. 

tijLamprid. Alex. Sev. 14. Rone. 11 Mon, Aacyr, loc. Cit 
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'at* •<#*■» feriWog f»® tl» Curia Julia, is more difficult to explain. Uttidtt 'M ^ tr 
that there was a statue of Minerva in the Chalcidicum, and that it was identical 
Atrium Mitierv# which is placed by the Curiosum next to the Curia Julia in the eighth 
Region . 1 If so, the words of Dion may refer to the Chalcidicum adjoining the Curia Julia, 
but it is quite possible that they refer to an entirely different building— the Temple of 
Minerva on the Aventinc, or that near the Porta Capena. 

A chalcidicum is explained by Vitruvius and the “ Glossarium ” of Isidorus to be a 
cloistered court attached as a wing to another building to increase its accommodation, 
and various inscriptions mention chalcidica both as annexes to other buildings and as 
separate buildings.* In the inscription upon the edifice at Pompeii called by the name 
of Eumachia, the name of Chalcidicum seems to be applied to the whole building, which 
is of the nature of a basilica, or exchange.* The name also occurs in connexion with 
a building at Capua, and hence it has been conjectured by Urlichs that the name is 
derived from the fact that this kind of building was introduced into Italy by the Chal- 
cidic colonists of Cumae in Campania. Urlichs further endeavours to show that the 
Chalcidicum of Augustus was an enclosed court with cloisters round it, standing on the 
left of the Curia Julia, nearly on the spot now occupied by the Church of S. Martina. 4 

Connected with the Chalcidicum is another building, the Secretarium Senatus, named 
on an inscription which once stood upon the apse of S. Martina’s church and recorded the 
building of the Secretarium by Flavianus in A.n. 399, its destruction by fire 
(perhaps in the sack of the city by Alaric), and its restoration by Epifanius, 

Prefect of the city* This Secretarium was perhaps an addition to the 
Chalcidicum or Curia, intended for the sittings of the council of five senators constituted 
after A.P. 376 to assist the Prefect of the city in legal business. 6 The place where the 
above inscription was found certainly affords additional reason for supposing that the 
Curia Julia stood in this locality, as the Secretarium Senatus would naturally be close 
to the Senate-house itself. 


Ca:sar’s intention to destroy the memory of the old oligarchy by changing the 
appearance of the Forum, was further carried out by the erection of new Rostra at the 
south-eastern end of the Forum. 7 He thus separated the Rostra from their 
former connexion with the Senate and Comitia, and indicated that henceforth 
appeal must be made to the public opinion of the masses, and not to the 
wishes of a privileged class. The new Rostra were made in the year of Caesar’s death, 
but ,the other alterations which he planned were not carried out till Augustus had esta- 
blished his imperial power. It does not appear why he chose the south-eastern end of 
the Forum, for previously in his disputes with Bibulus he had been accustomed to 
address the populace from the steps of the Temple of Castor on the south side of the 

% * 

1 Dion Cass. H. is. Bckkcr reads with Zumpt, * Vitruv. v. 1, 4; Gloss. Isidor. ap. Auct. Ling. 
r<» r« AAjwuor rd XaXnkik The common reading Lit' ed. Gothofrcd. ii. 1633, App, p. 7 ; Orelli, lose, 
is rin AAjnuor cm td XadnAuuia. Rcber sup- 1 303, 3387, &c. ; PauL Diac. p. 31 

poses the Atrium Mincrvac to be the north-west * Dyer’s Pompeii, p.1 17. 

pan of Norn's Forum, the ruins of which are still * Nuove Memorie, voL ii. pp. *4, *5. 

visible in the Via della Croce Bianca. There is no * Grater. Ipse. dxx. 5. 

proof of this given, and it must be taken as a mere * Urlichs, Nuove Memorie, toe. cit 

conjecture. r CM* xliti. 49 - 
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Forum . 1 * Nor were the old Rostra destroyed, for Suetonius and Dion Cassius mention 
that after Augustus's death funeral orations were spoken both from the old and new 
Rostra . 4 The situation of the Julian Rostra is shown by the account given of the 
burning of Caesar’s body. Appian says that this was done near the Regia, where the 
temple and altar were afterwards erected to his memory, and Livy adds that it was in 
front of the Rostra . 3 Now this cannot refer to the old Rostra, which were not near the 
Regia, and Livy must therefore mean the Julian Rostra. Augustus, when he afterwards 
built the Heroon or small Temple of C;csar on this spot, arranged that the steps of the 
temple should form the Rostra, and ornamented them with the beaks of the 
I/crwu <>/ shjps taken at Actium . 4 If the fact that the Heroon stood in front of the 

jttitus Licsttr. 1 

Regia did not sufficiently prove that it was at the south-eastern end of the 
Forum, a Strong corroboration might be derived from the words of Ovid, who speaks 
of the deified Julius as surveying from his temple the Forum and the Capitol, and as a 
near neighbour of the twin brothers Castor and Pollux.*’ It may also be inferred from its 
neighbourhood to the Temple of Castor, that it stood not on the edge, but upon the open 
area of the Forum. The Heroon was built in the style called by Vitruvius Peripterus 
Pycnostylus, with six columns at each end, and eleven at each side, reckoning in those 
at the corners, having spaces between them equal to a diameter and a half of one of 
these columns . 0 

An altar and a column of Numidian marble, twenty feet high, were erected at first on 
the spot where Caesars body was burnt, but these seem to have been pulled down by 
Dolabella afterwards ; for we find Cicero and Brutus mentioning their destruction in 
their letters, in one of which Brutus and Cassius ask \I. Antonius whether it is safe for 
them to return to Rome, as they hear that it is proposed to restore the altar, — V An act 
which,” they say, “can hardly be approved of by any one who wishes us to be safe and to 
retain the respect of the Romans.” Sacrifices were offered, vows made, and oaths sworn 
for the decision of disputed matters at this Heroon for a long period after Gesar’s death/ 
Returning from the Heroon of Caesar, which we have mentioned in this place in order 
to combine in one view the alterations made by Julius Csesar and Augustus in the group 
of buildings attached to the Curia, we have to consider the eastern half of the north- 
eastern side of the Forum. To the east of the spot where the modern Church of 
S. Adriano stands, a street opened out of the Forum, which led through the centre of 
Nervas Forum. To the right of this street the buildings belonged to the fourth Region, 
named from the Via Sacra, and the most conspicuous of them was the 
Basilica Paulli, already mentioned, which, after its restoration by Augustus, 
was reckoned one of the finest buildings in Rome. It remained standing till the latest 
Imperial age, but no vestige of it has been brought to light in modern times, nor are 
any other public buildings known to have existed in this part of the Forum until we 
come to the extreme north-eastern cprner. 


1 Dion Cass. xwvm. 6. 

* Suet. Aug. loo ; Dion Cqfs. Ivi. 34. 

* App. II C. ii. 14ft, iii. 2 ; Dion Cass. xliv. 51, xlvii. 
1# ; Livy, Epit. cxvi. Sec also Frmttimis, De 
Aquaed. $ 129 . 

* Dion Cass, li, 19, 


4 Ov. Met. xv. 841 ; Ep. Pont. ii. 2, 83 : “Fra* 
tribus assimiiis, quo* proxima tcmpla tenentes divus 
ab cxcclsa Juliq* a*de videt.* 

• Vitruv.-iii. 3. 

7 Suet. Os. 85 : Cic. Phil, i. 2, Ad Att. xiv. 13, 
Ad Div. xi. 2. % 
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At this corner stood the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, the portico of which is 
still partially preserved, consisting of six magnificent columns of cipollino or Temple «f 
Carystian marble, 1 with two columns and a pilaster, besides the corner column, 
on each side. The shafts of these columns are fifty-five feet high, and 
they are ornamented with Attic bases and Corinthian capitals of white marble. The 



ttMMJJ OK ANTON IN VS AND FAUSTINA. 


remains of the steps leading up to the temple were excavated in 1813, and show that it 
must, when built, have stood at some height above the level of the Forum, although it is 
now a considerable depth (sixteen feet) below the level of the surrounding ground. L pon 
the plain architrave and frieze in the front of the temple the following inscription is cut 

» The “ undosa carystos” of Slat. Silv. L 5 , 34, from the wavy line upon it) Which resemble the ripple 
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u divo aktonino ET DIVAE F AUSTIN ae ex. s. C.” It is evident, from the different size and 
appearance of the letters, that the first three words of this inscription weri not cut at 
the same time as the latter part, and it is supposed that they were added after the death 
of the Emperor, the temple having been at first dedicated to Faustina alone. At the sides 
the frieze is ornamented with a bold and finely-executed relief, representing griffins, with 
upraised wings,/ between which elaborately-designed candelabra and vases arc carved. 
A considerable part of the side-walls, built of grey peperino blocks, which were formerly 
faced with marble, is still standing. The name of Antoninus was deservedly held in great 
reverence to the latest times of the Empire, and afterwards may have preserved this temple 
from the destruction to which so many others fell ( a prey. It is also known that the 
temple was consecrated as the Church of S. Lorenzo at a very early epoch. Palladio 
states that there was an oblong court in front of this temple, in the centre of which the 
bronze equestrian statue of M. Aurelius, now standing in the Piazza del Campidoglio. was 
found. 1 This is, however, contradicted hv the report of the excavators of iK 13, and also 
by the most trustworthy account of the place where the equestrian statue was found," ami 
it is probable that Palladio mistook the foundations of the Hero* in of Julius Cfesar, 
or of some other building, for a court in front of this temple. 

The old Church of S. Lorenzo was pulicd down in the fust part of the sixteenth 
century, on occasion of the return m the Emperor Charles V. from Tunis ami a great 
quantity of valuable relics were then disinterred here. The church lay in ruins for half 
a century or more, and in ibo’ the guild of the Apothecaries, to whom it belonged, 
restored it. and erected the present building, which forms a strange contrast in the 
meanness of its style and proportions to the massive grandeur of the grey old min which 
embraces it. :t 


Considerable difficulty has been found, notwithstanding tlx- inscription, in determining 
the persons to whom this temple was dedicated : for both the elder and the younger 
Faustina died and were deified and had temples erected to them before their husbands 
the Emperors Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 4 Hut there are several 
arguments in favour of the common opinion that the temple was dedicated to Antoninus 
I’ius and his Empress. In the first place, M. Aurelius would have lx «.n described by name 
more exactly, as is the case in an inscription given by Gruter.-’’ It is also related that 
Heliogabalus appropriated the Temple of M. Aurelius,'* and it would therefore either have 
been destroyed after his death, or, if it were preserved, would have retained some traces 
of his name. Further, a Temple of Antoninus (probably M. Aurelius) is mentioned by 
the Curies/tm, in the ninth Region, where his column also stands. Nor does there appear 
to be anything to lead us to assign this temple to M. Aurelius, except the passage of 
Palladio above quoted, which is plainly a mistake. An inscription found near the spot, 
belonging to a votive tablet erected to M. Aurelius, may in all likelihood have been put 
up in his mother’s temple, and is no pftxrf of the existence of a temple here dedicated 
to himself. 


* <* * 

4 Palladio, Arch. vL <>, 30 * Ven. 1570. 

* Sec Fca, Misccll. pp. hnj, »8. 

* See Reber, Hjiifcn Roihs, p. 132. 
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V * Hist Au”. Am. Pius, 6 ; Am. Phil. 26, 
* G niter, I user. p. 259. 
v i Hi#*. Aug. ; Ant. Phil. 26. 
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On the*, south-western side of the Forum, between the Temple of Castor and the 
Vicus Jugarius, lay the Basilica Julia. The ground-plan of this basilica was laid bare 
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by a series of excavations from 1817 to «»4* an£hafc«nore than any other discovery 
helped to determine the topography of the. Sprurn Romanumt The front ^ 

measures more than 300 feet in length, and has been entirely cWtew, Wt 
the breadth is not ascertained, only 60 (fet having been as yefhmcov^pL It may 
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however, be safely concluded that the longer side faced the Forum. The street in front 
of this building, a continuation of that which in the Imperial times ran in front of the 
Regia and Temple of Castor, has been also cleared, and is paved with basaltic lava, 
the travertine pavement of the Forum being separated from it by a slightly raised edge. 
The marble steps and the drain along the side of the street can be traced, and the 
brickwork bases of the columns are tolerably easy to distinguish, whence it may be seen 
that a flight of five or six steps formed the approach, and that the surrounding portico 
contained three rows of columns. 

The pavement is wonderfully perfect, and is composed of angular pieces of red, 
yellow (giallo antico ), and grey marble, arranged in regular rows. The preservation 
of these valuable marbles shows that they must have been buried beneath the ruins 
of the basilica before the times when the ancient buildings were plundered to build 
modem Rome. 

The proofs that these ruins belong to the Basilica Julia arc very strong, and amount 
almost to certainty. First, the Monnmcntum Ancyrannm x places the Basilica Julia 



between the Temple of Saturn and that of Castor; a description which, it will be seen, 
corresponds exactly to the spot occupied by the foundations in question. A second proof 
is derived from two inscriptions found during the excavations, one of which records the 
repair of the Basilica Julia, and the erection of a statue in it by Gabinius Veitius Probianus, 
Prefect of the city in 377 A.D. ;* and another the rebuilding of the Basilica Julia under 
Maximian, after the fire which destroyed it in the reign of Carinus and Numerian. !l 
Besides these proofs, another has been drawn from two fragments of the Capitoline plan 
of the city, figured above, which answer pretty accurately to the ground-plan so far as 
discovered by the excavations, and represent the two ends* of the basilica adjoining the 
Temples of Saturn and Castor, The combination of these two fragments is, however, 
rendered uncertain by a want of correspondence in size between the letters of the 
inscription upon them. 4 


J Zumpt. Monum. Ancyr. Tab. iv. line 1 2 . 
* Outer's Inscr. clxxi. 7. 


* Cat. Imp. Vienn. Roncalli, vol, ii. p, 247. 

4 On the Capitoline plan sec below, chop, viii. Note A, 
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Whether there was a semicircular apse at the south side of the basilica or not remains 
uncertain until the excavations are completed. A good deal of legal business was 
transacted here, as may be seen from the frequent mention of it in Pliny’s Epistles. 1 
There were four tribunals, and four trials could be carried on at the same time ; but 
it does not follow from this that there must have been four apses in the building, nor 
arc there any visible upon the fragments of the Capitoline plan. 2 * 

Of the history of this basilica little is known, except what can be learnt from the 
Monumcntum Ancyranum and the inscriptions found on the spot. A late authority places 
the dedication as early as B.c. 4 6 , in the third consulship of Julius Cscsar, when he 
returned from Numidia, celebrated his four triumphs over Gaul, Egypt, Phamaces, and 
Africa, gave the most magnificent entertainments to the Roman people, and dedicated 
the Forum Julium, the Temple of Venus, and this basilica.® The erection of these 
splendid buildings was a part of the policy by which he was endeavouring to inaugurate 
the new era of Imperialism at Rome; and the new basilica occupied the site of, and 
supplanted, a relic of the old oligarchical government, the Basilica Sempronia. Augustus 
completed the Basilica Julia, but it was afterwards, during his lifetime, burnt down, and 
then restored and enlarged by him, and dedicated in the names of his grandsons Caius 
and Lucius. 4 The inscriptions above quoted show that it was burnt down a second time 
about A.l>. 283, and restored by Maximian, and that a third restoration took place under 
Valens, Yalentinian, and Gratian in A.l>. 377. One of Caligula's amusements, we are 
told by Suetonius, was to stand upon the roof of this basilica and throw money to the 
mob to scramble for in the Forum. 4 


In front of the Basilica Julia three large brick pedestals have been brought to light 
by the excavators, which, from the style of their masonry, are judged to belong to the 
time of Constantine, or at least to the later Imperial times. They are built 
strongly, as if to support heavy masses of stone, and fragments of enormous ^ 
granite columns have been found near them. We can only conjecture that they served as 
the bases of dedicatory pillars similar to that of Phocas. 

The excavations have also uncovered the substructions of an ancient triumphal arch, 
which seems to have spanned the street in front of the Basilica Julia just at the point 

where the Yicus Jugarius and the street leading past the Temple of Saturn 

to the Clivus Capitolinus diverge. This arch has with much probability 
been identified with the arch mentioned by Tacitus® as having been erected 
MX. 16, close to the Temple of Saturn, in honour of the recovery of the Roman standards 
lost by Varus, and retaken by Germanicus under the auspices of Tiberius. A represen- 
tation of it is supposed to be given in a bas-relief upon the Arch of Constantine, showing 
the Rostra of the later Empire, with an arch at the side. 

Close to the above-mentioned three pedestals which have lost their surmounting 
pillars, stands the Column of Phocas, a fluted shaft of white marble with Column of 

a Corinthian capital. It is raised upon a pyramidal base with twelve steps, Phocas. 

composed of fragments taken from other buildings, and has a marble pedestal, upon 


1 Plin. Ep. ii. 14, v. 9, vi. 33. 

* Quint Inst Or. xii. 5, 6. 

* Roncalti, Giron, vul. i. p. 399; 01 . 183, 5 ; Dion 


Cass, xliii. 22. 

* Suet. Aug. 29 ; Mon. Ancyr. Tab. iv. 

* Suet Cal. 37. * Tac Ann. ii. 41. 
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which the inscription is cut, showing that it was erected by Smaragdus, proclaimed 
for the. eleventh time Exarch of Italy. The myne of the Emperor in whose honour 



it was erected is cut out by accident or by the spite of an enemy ; but, as we know 
that- Smaragdus was Exarch of Italy for five yeailfeuilder Mauritius, A.I>. 583—588, 
and seven years under Phocas, a.D. 602—609, it fellows that the eleventh year of hi* 
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exarchate, A.D. 608, fell in the reign of Phocas, and there can be no doubt that the W&me 
of Phocas must be restore# ‘to the inscription. What irony of Fate has. preserved this 
monument, erected by a pinging courtier to a brutal and effete Emperor, 1 * to obtrude 
itself with its miserable patchwork on the sacred ground of the Roman Forum, while the 
statues and memorials of heroes which once worthily occupied so world-famous a site 
are buried and lost in oblivion? 

Between the Topple of Castor and the Regia, on the south-western side of the Forum, 
the Catalogue of the Curiosum mentions a Temple of Minerva. Bunsen identifies it with 
thntchalcidicum spoken of above, and fills up the lacuna in the Monumcntum Ancyranum 8 
after ad circum curiam cum with the words chalcidico Minerva. The insertion of the word 
Mittatpa is, however, unnecessary if we take the right view of the situation 
of the Curia, and Bunsen plainly imagined it for the sake of supporting ^Minerva 

his untenable view of that question. It is possible that the Temple of 
Minerva in question may have been built by Domitian, who, as appears from Dion 
Cassius, 3 had a great enthusiasm for the worship of that goddess, but nothing is known 
about it further than the mere mention of the name in the Curiosum. 

The situation of the Temple of Vespasian, to which the three Corinthian 'columns 
still standing under the Tabularium belong, has been already described. 

>• Tempi* aj 

It stood with its front towards the ascent to the Capitol. 4 * The remains'of Vespasian. 

the substructions which have been laid bare since 1S30 show that it occupied The North- , 

a space of 10; feet in length, and 71 in breadth, and was approached from ■ ' 

the street leading up to the Capitol by a flight of steps, the uppermost of which wero * 
placed between the columns, and have been partially restored. The temple was in form, | 
according to the nomenclature of Vitruvius/’ a “ prostylus hexastylus,” having six columns 
in from of tin- portico and one at each side, but none along the sides of the ccijla or 
at the l»at k. The three corner columns on the right-hand side of theVpoitico arc th$. 
three which now remain. They have fluted shafts and Corinthian capUhl^'afid*$trft 
support a portion of the entablature, upon the front of which the lctters-E&TITYEK are 
legible, evidently forming a part of the word 4 * restituerunt." The letters were <Jf metal, 
according to the common custom, and the holes of the rivets which fastened them are 
still visible. The arch it raw and cornice, especially on the side towards. Tpcrjri file of 
Concord, are ornamented very richly with the usual mouldings, and there sorqfc rfttfct 
mtciesting reliefs upon the frieze, representing sacrificial implements and * the skulls qf* 
oxen. A horse-tail for sprinkling, and a sacrificial* knife, with a vase, a patera, an axe, 
and the mitre (apci) of a high priest (fame//), arc plainly distinguishable. .'Another 
portion of this entablature may tic seen in the corridor of the Tabularium, among the 
fragments restored by Canina. The walls of the cel/a were built of blocks of travertine 
faced with marble. Against the back wall stands a large pedestal, which supported the 
statue of the deified Emperor. 


1 Gibbon, ch. xlvi * 

1 Zumpt, Mon. Ancyr. Tab, vi. line 34. Zumpt 

reads, 41 Curiam cum Chalcidico, fonim Augustum 
basilican* Juliam.* * Dion *• 

4 The front wat turned towards flje jmSiet in ac- 

cordance with the rule of Vitmv* hr. 5 ; *‘Si ctrcum 


vias publicas erunt ;editicia Deorum, ita constituan- 
mr uti praetervuntes possint respicere etin conspectu 
salutationes faccre” This fully explains the diffi- 
culty which Nissen, Das Tetnplum, pp. 205—314, 
finds in the orientation of the temple. 

4 Vitntt. lib. iii cap. 2. 
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We have seen before , 1 in discussing the locality of the Temple of Saturn, that the 
inscription which was placed upon the Temple of Vespasian, as preserved by the anony- 
mous writer of Ensiedlen, was as follows : — 

“DIVO. VESPAS1ANO. AUGUSTO. S.P.Q.R. 

IMPP. CAESS. SEVERUS ET ANTONINUS 1*11 FELICES AUG. RESTITU ERU NT.” 

The upper line is the original inscription, and the lower records a restoration by Severus 
and Caracalla. 

To the arguments in favour of this mode of dividing the three inscriptions given by 
the anonymous writer, it may be added that, according to Bunsen and Becker’s mode 
of division, we should have for the temple of the three columns the extraordinary 
inscription “s.p.q.r. impp. caess. sev. et anton. hi eel. aug. rkstitukrunt” where 
the prefix of “ S.P.Q.R/’ to the Emperors’ names is very unusual. 

Further, the word “restituerunt” stands at the lower edge of the frieze, showing 
that there was another line above that in which it stood. This upper line was “nivo. 
YESP. AUG. S.P.Q.R.,” and referred to the original building of the temple, while the 
lower was “IMPP. CAESS. SEV. et ANT. pii EEL. augg. RESTITU KRt NT,” and referred 
to the restoration by Severus and Caracalla. 

Lastly, we know that the Temple of Saturn was the treasury. Now, the temple of 
the three columns is too small to have contained the treasures and the archives of the 
Roman Empire, nor has it, as the temple of the eight columns has, any subterranean 
vaults in which treasure or records could be stored. 

The facts known about the history of the Temple of Vespasian are as follow. 

It was. built by Domitian in the Consulship of Asprenas and Clemens, apparently 
in a. I). 94, 2 in honour of Vespasian, with whom Titus was afterwards associated ; for, 
though we do not find his name in the inscription, yet the temple is called after him 
as well as Vespasian in the Catalogue of buildings . 3 

A restoration of the temple by Severus and Caracalla is recorded in the second line of 
the inscription ; but the name of Caracalla’s unfortunate brother Geta has probably been 
erased, and the words “ pii feliees ” inserted instead : for Caracalla, after murdering his 
brother, caused his name to be cut out of all the inscriptions which bore it, in order 
to banish the memory' of his foul deed . 4 On the Triumphal Arch of Severus and the 
Arch of the Goldsmiths in the Velabrum, the blank space has not been so skilfully 
filled up. Jfftich care had evidently been taken in the case of this temple to change 
the inscription so as to conceal the insertion of fresh words. 

In front of the ruins of the Temple of Concord stands the Triumphal Arch of Scptimius 
Severus, composed of three archways of Pcntclic marble. It now forms one of the most 
conspicuous objects in the Forum, and has been excavated completely to 

Arch of&tveruu . . , t * • « 

its base. As the ground on the side towards the Capitol is higher than 
on the side of the Forum, a flight of steps leads up to the two side arches ; and it has 


1 See above, p. 94. 

* Cassiod. Chum. Domit, ix. 

* Curiosum Reg. ix. 


4 Hist. Aug. Ant. Carac. 2 ; Ant. Get. 7 ; Dion Cats, 
lxxvii. 12 : Ely* nr fypa^t ro fctyia ri> tttv V*rm pimtv 
$ flirt tvtivs (WttArro. 
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beeri 1 ascertained by the Italian antiquary, Fea, that this was also the case with the central 
archway, so that, unless some temporary mode of levelling the road which passed through 
it was adopted for each occasion, the triumphal processions must have passed through 
on foot. The side archways are connected with the central archway by small openings 
in the intervening walls, and the arched interiors of all three are ornamented by square 
coffers with rosette decorations. 

On each side stand four columns of Proconnesian marble with composite capitals, 
on the pedestals of which are bas-reliefs representing barbarians clothed in breeches and 



VM II OP M 1'llMll > MXt.Ktb (NOKlIt slt'l-.J. 


* 

with the chlamys and Phrygian cap, led as captives by Roman soldiers wearing the 
lacerna.* Between each pair of outer and inner pillars there are large bas-reliefs, executed 
in a very confused and tasteless style. The four lower and narrower compartments 
represent the goddess Roma receiving the homage of the Hast, which is personified by 
a woman wearing a tiara. Behind her, in a long train of carts and carriages, come the 
spoils of the various nations conquered by Scverus. Above this bas-relief, which run 
round the bottom of the four compartments, over the side arches, arc four larger bas- 


1 See ab >ve. chap. ii. p. '!■ 
K 
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reliefs, representing the sieges and victories of Severus in Parthia, Osrhoener Adiabene, 
and Arabia. The following interpretation of these bas-reliefs is perhaps as nearly right 
as can be expected, though the exact correctness of the explanations cannot be relied 
upon, as the monotony and want of distinctness in the execution render it difficult always 
to distinguish the meaning of the scenes portrayed. 

The compartment on the left of the observer, looking from the Forum, contains a 
representation of the raising of the Parthian siege of Nisibis, in Northern Mesopotamia, 
by Severus, after he had crushed his rivals /Emilianus and Pescennius Niger in Pontus 
and Syria (a.D. 195). The taking of the town of Came, west of Nisibis, and the march 
from thence against the Osrhoenians and Adiabenians, are also here represented. 

The compartment on the right hand, looking from the Forum, contains the surrender 
of Abagarus, the king of Osrhoene, to Severus, and the siege of the town of Hatra 
on the Tigris. 

On the other side, towards the Capitol, the second campaign of Severus in the Hast 
is portrayed. The right-hand compartment contains the flight of the Parthian* from 
Babylon, the undisturbed entry of the Romans into that city, and a second siege of 
Hatra (a.D. 199). On the left is the wresting of the towns of Seleucia and Ctesiphon 
from the Parthians, the flight of their king Artabanus, and the surrender of the Arabians, 
who had joined the Parthian side i (a.i>. 201. 202). Over the central arch are four 
winged figures of Victory bearing trophies, and underneath them the genii of the four 
seasons, — Spring with flowers. Summer with sickle and ears of corn, Autumn with grapes, 
and Winter wrapped up in a cloak. The figures over the smaller arches represent the 
river-gods of the Euphrates and Tigris, and their tributaries, on which lay the towns of 
Nisibis and Carra. 

The entablature which surmounts these arches is badly proportioned, and the 
projections over the capitals of the columns are too heavy. Upon the entablature rises 
an attica, containing four small chambers, to one of which stairs lead from the small 
entrance door visible at some height above the ground, on the side towards the Temple 
of Saturn. In the comer pilasters of the attica there are the traces of nails which have 
fastened some bronze ornaments to the wall ; and from the shape in which these nails 
are arranged, it has been conjectured that the objects fixed here were Roman military 
ensigns. The whole middle space of the attica is occupied by an inscription related 
on both sides. The latter, as appears from rivets still left, was inlaid, like that of the 
Temple of Vespasian, with metal. A coin of Severus, 3 upon which a representation of this 
arch appears, gives us the further information that a brazen chariot with six horses 
originally stood upon the top. In the chariot were the figures of Severus, and Victory 
crowning him, and the two sons of the Emperor, Caracalla and Geta, walked one on each 
side. Upon the four corners of the attica stood four equestrian statues. The inscription is 
as follows : — 


. V> , , 

1 Rcber, p. 103. The outlines of the history will * Herodian, iii. 9, 10, 11 ; Hist. Aug. Vit. Sev. 
Ije found in the Scriptorcs Historic Augusta;, 9, 16, 17. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, and Herodian. * Eckhcl, part ii. voL vii. p. 185. 
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IMP. CAES. LpCIO. SEPTIMIO M. FIL, SEVERO. PIO. PERTWACI. AUG. PATRI. PATRIAE. PARTHICO. ARAB1C0. ET 

PARTHICO. AD1ABENICO. PONTIFIC. MAXIMO. TRIBUNIC. POTEST. XI IMP. XI. COS. Ill PROCOS. ET 
IMP. CAES. M. AURELIO. L. FIL. ANTONINO. AUG. PIO. FELICI. TRIBUNIC. POTEST. VI COS. PROCOS. P. P. 

OPT1MIS FORTISSIMISQUE PRINCIPIBUS 

OB REMPUBI.ICAM RESTITUTAM IMPERIUMQUE POPULI ROMANI PROPAGATUM 

insionibus virtutibus eorum domi korisque. s.p.q.r. 

From the inscription we find that the arch was built in the eleventh year of the reign 
of Scverus, and the sixth consulship of Caracalla, here called M. Aurelius Antoninus ; 
that is to say, in a.D. 203. The repetition of the title Parthicus twice points to the two 
campaigns of Scverus against the Parthians. 1 In the fourth line the name of Geta and 
his titles have been erased, and the words M optimis fortissimisque principibus” inserted 
in their place. A similar crasion was also made in the inscription on the Goldsmiths 1 
Arch in the Velabrum and on the Temple of Vespasian. In the Middle Ages the 
tower of the Church of S. Sergio e Bacco was built upon the top of this arch, but was 
removed on occasion of the entry of Charles V. in 1536, by command of the Pope 
Paul III. The columns of the arch were replaced and restored to a considerable extent 
at the end of the seventeenth century, and the rubbish has been gradually cleared away 
from tlie base. 

Between the Arch of Septimius Severus just described, and the substructions which 
we have assigned to the Arch of Tiberius, the ruins of a curved platform or terrace about 
thirtv-two yards long, with the convexity of the curve towards the Forum, 
have been discovered. The level of this terrace is about nine and a half 
feet above the Forum. It seems to have been surrounded with a marble edge with 
bron7.e railings, the holes for which are still to be seen in the stones. The greater part is, 
however, now covered by the modem road, and invisible. Now the Catalogue contained 
in the Curiosutn mentions a place in the eighth Region, between the Vicus Jugarius and 
the Basilica* Julia, called the Gnccostadium, and the situation of this terrace corresponds 
sufficiently to this description, if by the Vicus Jugarius we understand the continuation of 
that street past the Temple of Saturn. It is plain that we cannot place the Grseco- 
stadium, as it is placed in many plans of the Forum, between the Vicus Jugarius and the 
north-western end of the Basilica, for the excavations show that there is no room left 
between them, and it therefore seems likely that we must recognise in these ruins the 
remains of the Gnccostadium catalogued in the Curiosum . The name Gracostadium 
may be taken as identical with Gnecostasis, but it cannot be supposed that this is the 
old Gnecostasis, which, as we have seen, stood near the Curia Hostilia, on the north- 
eastern side of the Forum. We are therefore natural 1 }* led to the conclusion that this is 
the Gnccostasis built after the destruction of the old Curia and the erection of the new 
Rostra by Julius C&'sar. Pliny the elder speaks of the Graicostasis as hating formerly 
stood on the Comitium* whence we may conclude that it had been removed before his 
timeV&ud as Julius C«e$ar altered the arrangements of the Porum so completely in other 
fleets, it seems most probable that the Grcecostasis was placed here by him. The 

* Plin. Nat Hist xxxiii. i f 6, 

R 2 


1 Hist Aug. Vic Sev. 9, 16. 
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Graecostadium is also mentioned among the buildings of» the Eqrum as .having suffered 
by 4 a fire in the reign of Carinusiand Numerianus. 1 

* f 

At the northern end of the terrace which has been identified with the Gnecostasis 
of the Imperial timefs, and close to the Arch of Septimius Scverus, stands a /ound 
i/// brickwork; pedestal. This has been considered with great probability to be 

Annum. the base of the MiUiarium Aureum, a milestone erected by Augustus 

■ 28, bearing a bronze-gilt tablet, where the distances to which the various 

Roman roads of Italy reached from the metropolis were recorded. 2 The MiUiarium h* 
mentioned by Pliny as standing at the head of the Forum, 3 and Tacitus and Suetonius 
both describe it as near the Temple of Saturn. Otho chose it as the spot where he 
appointed a meeting with the soldiers who were to proclaim him Emperor and dethrone 
Galba, probably because it was the most public place on the road between the palace and 
the Praetorian camp. 4 In the Catalogue of the Curiosinn it is mentioned in the eighth 
Region in connexion with the Graecostadium and the Temples of Concord, Vespasian, 
and Saturn; and in the list of places given in the anonymous MS. of Einsiedlen it 
is called the L mbilicus Roma*, and placed near the Church of S. Sergio e Racco, which, 
as we have seen, stood upon the Arch of Septimius Scverus. There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the MiUiarium Aureum was in this spot, or not far from it; and that this 
round pedestal belonged to it is rendered likely from the fact that the masonry i > evidently 
not intended to support any great weight, such as that of a memorial column or statue, 
but some smaller and lighter object. The pedestals which supported columns have always 
been found to contain a massive base of blocks of travertine, while this is entirely com- 
posed of brickwork. 5 A cylindrical piece of marble found near this spot has been supposed 
to be a fragment of the milestone itself. It has holes in it drilled for the metal rivets of 
a tablet, which may have contained the inscription. I have already mentioned* that 
the miles along the Roman road were measured from the gates of the Servian Wall, and 
not trom this MiUiarium Aureum, so that the inscription did not record the length of the 
roads from the milestone, but from the gates. It is probable that the bronze tablet was 
removed before the time of the writer of the Einsiedlen MS., who visited Rome in the 


ninth century ; and this may account for the change of name, as given by him, into 
L mbilicus Roma*, instead of MiUiarium Aureum. A somewhat similar round pedestal 
stands at the other end of the terrace, and a piece of the marble facing of this may be 
seen in the archway under the modern road near the Temple of Saturn, but it is not 
known what this latter pedestal supported. 

In front of the curved platform supposed to be the Grarcostadimn, some substructions 
have been discovered, assigned by Bunsen to the MiUiarium Aureum, but by Kcbdr, with 
greater probability, to the Rostra of the later Empire, 7 They consist of a 
later row of blocks pepenno, about fifteen feet broad, lying along the edge of the 

Ciraxostadium, and it does not appear likely that they can be, as is coifljiionly ' 
supposed, the remains of a projection in front of the Grxcostasis intended for statues. To 


* Roncalli, Script. Vet. Chron. voL ii, p. 247. 

Dion Cass. liv. 8. > Mm. Nat. Hist. iii. 5, 9, $ 66. 

lac. Hist. i. 27 ; Suet. Otho, 6 ; Mut. Galba, 24. 

* Rcber, Rumen Roms, p. 101. 


* Above, chap. iv. p. 49. Sec Grsev. The*. Ant 
Horn, vol iv. p. 1805. 

7 Button, Beschrcibung, «p). iff. p. *01 i Jiebcr, 
Rutncn Roms, p. 98. r 
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what building, then, caogthoy be -most probably assigned ? Reber mikes the following 
conjecture. The . Catalogue of the Quriosum names three Rostra in the Forum, and ^e 
have as yet only discovered two, — the Rostra Vetera op the *north side, and the Rostra 
Julia ^t the eastern end. The' third Rostra must then be of later date, and may J>e^ 
supposed to have stood in this part of the Forum, as there is qo room for them else- 
where. This' view receives confirmation from a bap-relief on the side of the Arch of 
Constantine towards the Coliseum, which represents Constantine, surrounded > by his 
eourt, addressing the people from the Rostra. At the sides of the Rostra are two 
sitting statues, and iti front a lattice-work railing, supported by posts shaped like the 
common statues of Hermes. The three arches on the right may be supposed to be the 
Triumphal Arch of Septimius Scvorus, and the single arch on the left that of Tiberius, to 
the left of which the Basilica Julia is seen. Behind the Rostra are represented five statues 
mounted on high pedestals. It was possibly upon these Rostra that Aurelian placed his 
golden statue of .the Genius of the Roman people, 1 for in Dion Cassius the shrine of the 
Genius is placed pear the Temple of Concord, and in the Curiosum it is mentioned 
next to the Rostra, in the eighth Region. 2 

At the further end of the narrow space between the foundations of the Temple of 
Concord and that of the Temple of Vespasian, close under the Tabularium, a small brick 
chapel was discovered in 1X29, with an inscription upon a small pedestal re- 
cording its erection in honour of Faustina, the deified Empress. To which of ^auttina 
the two Faustinas it was dedicated, whether to the Empress of Antoninus 
l’ius or of Marcus Aurelius, is not known. The builder was a bailiff (viator), employed by 
the treasurer of the Empress. The chapel is extremely small, the breadth of the whole 
being only K feet, and the depth 1 } feet. It appears from the remains that the walls were 
covered with plaster and painted, and the approach to it was paved with flat paving-stones 
of travertine. 

A triumphal arch in honour of Augustus is spoken of by Dion Cassius as having been 
placed in the Forum by command of the Senate, after the victory at Actium ; 3 and an 
anonymous interpreter of Virgil, published by Mai lroin a Verona palimpsest, 
mentions an arch built by Augustus, near the Temple of Julius Caesar, in the ^Augustus 
Forum, in commemoration of the recovery of the Roman standards lost by 
Crassus from the l’arthians. 4 These two can hardly be identical unless the erection of the 
arch spoken of by Dion was delayed till after the Parthian war. It is well known from 
the first poem in Statius’ Si/vtr, that an equestrian statue of Domitian stood £ q „ at rian 
at the north-western end of the Forum looking towards the other end. It statue of 
Vita ar triumphal statue erected in honour of Domitian’s campaigns against &<'”<**»■ 
the Catti and Daci. 5 The poet describes its position very accurately, mentioning the 
Heroon of Julius Caesar which faced it, the Basilica Julia on the right, the Basilica Paulli 
on thftlcft, and the Temples of Vespasian and Concord behind. He also alludes to some 
other principal objects in the Forum, the Temple of Vesta, the Temple of Castor, and the 
statue of Curtius, and concludes with prophesying that time will be unable to injure so 


‘ Roncalli, Vet. Chron. p. 246. 

* Dion Casa xlvii. f', a, 8 ; Curiosum Re* viii. ap. 
lleckcr, Bandhuc^i vt>l i. p. 7 tar 


2 Dion Cass. li. 19. 

* Lion. Intcrp. ad Virg. voL ii. p. 319. 

* Suet Dom. 6, 15. 
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noble a statue, and that it will outlast the Eternal City itself. Unfortunately Jthis prophecy 
has not been fulfilled. No vestige even of the Sterna crepido nowremains, much less 
of the horse or its Imperial rider, which were probably melted down by the Goths and 
Vandals centuries ago. The lines of Statius are so important and exact a description of 
the north-western end of the Forum, and so beautiful in themselves, that I give them 
at length: — ' r 


u Ante Palladia talcm, Ocnnanice, nobis 
Effinxere manus, qualem modo frena tenentem 
Rhenus et attoniti vidit domus ardua I)aci. 

Par operi sedes, hinc obvia limina pandit 
Qui fessus bellis adscita* munerc prolis, 

Primus iter nostris ostendit in acthera Dim. 

At laterum passus hinc Julia tecta tuentur, • 
Mine belJigeri sublimis regia Paulli. 

Terga pater, blandoque videt Concordia vultu. 
Ipse autem puro cclsum caput acre saptus 
Templa superfulgcs, et prospectare vidcris 
An nova contemptis surgant palatia flatnmis 
Pulchrius, an tacita vigilet face Troicus ignis, 
Atque exploratas jam laudet V esta ministras. 

At son i pcs, habitus animosque imitatus equestn 
Acrius attollit vultus, cursumque minatur, 

Hunc pavet aspiciens Lcd&us ab ai’de propinqua 
Cyllarus, hie domini nunquam niutabit habenas 
Perpetuus frenis, atque uni serviet astro. 

Cedat equus Latin? qui contra templa Diones 
Carsarci stat sede fori, vix lumine fesso 
Explores, quam longus in hunc despectus ab illo. 
Non hoc imbriferas hiemes opus, ant Jovis ignem 
Tergeminum, /Eolii non agmina carceris horret 
Annorumquc moras, stabit dum terra polusqtic 
Dum Romana dies/’ 1 


* Stat Silv. i. i, s— 7, 22—24, 29—36, 46, 47 , 53 — 55 - < 4 — 88 . 91—94. 
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** Fercensere labor dcnsis decora alta tropha/is 
l T t si quis Stellas pernumcrare velit. 

Confunduntque vagos delubra micantia visits 
Ipeos crediderim sic habitasse Decs.” 

Rutilius Numantius, /tin, i. 

M Circumscriptioncs, furta, fraudes iniitiationes quibus trina non sufficiunt Fora." — S eneca, De IrOy ii. 9, 4. 


TT OME had possessed until the end of the civil war few public buildings, except the 
-* N. temples of the gods. The Tabularium at the north-western end of the Forum, and 
beneath it the offices of the notaries, the Basilica: of Cato, Scmpronius, and 
/Emilius, were almost the only edifices which could be used for secular busi- 
■ ness. But with the re-organization of the government, the settlement of con- /*&?< MU - 
Dieting claims, and the changes in financial arrangements which began with **** ** Romt ' ' 
the Sullan constitution, an immense tide of public business must have set in, which 
required far more space than the small area of the Forum Romanum, with its. annexed 
basilica:, could possibly accommodate. Fortunes were rapidly made, and splendid private 
houses, such as those of Crassus 1 and Lucullus, Servilius and Sallust, rose in various parts 
of the city. The Campagna and coasts of the Mediterranean were covered with vast andl^ 
luxurious country scats. 1 These would have indicated, even had history been silent, the 
concentration of wealth and power in the hands of an oligarchy, 'who cared little t« establish 
a systematic national government, who crushed all national organization, and whose chief 
care was to satisfy the hungry mob by distributions of grain or magnificent festivals Thee* 
aspect of Rome reflected this state of her affairs very faithfully. The most magnificent 


1 The house of Crassus was valued at 6,000,000 
sesterces, 61, v»/. (Mommsen, voL iii. p. 416.) 


* Lucullus paid 23,600/. for a villa at Misenum. 
(Mommsen, vol. iii. p. 416.) 
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buildings in the first century before the Christian era were not those which belonged to the 
nation, but the houses of the rich nobles. Even the temples of the gods had been neg- 
lected, and their statues blackened with the smoke of frequent conflagrations . 1 The Forum 
Romanum had remained within its original limits ; the Temples of Saturn, Castor, and 
Vesta, the Career and the Curia, had been almost unchanged since the time of the kings ; 
and though separate market-places for cattle, vegetables, and fish had been established in 
the Forum Boarium, Olitorium, and Piscarium,* yet the vast and complicated business of the 
Empire had to be conducted in a ridiculously narrow space, and in a few confined buildings. 
But with the change from an oligarchy to an Imperial government, a corresponding change 
necessarily began to show itself in the buildings of Rome. An Emperor could not with 
safety neglect the regular administration of public business, or allow the national religion 
to decay. Sulla and Pompey, who were in reality if not in name the first Emperors of 
Rome, felt this, and began the work by the restoration ot the Curia and the Temple of 
Jupiter, and by. erecting the Pompeian theatre, and the public buildings of the Campus. 
Julius Cx'sar, as we have already seen, partly from political motives, and partly from 
personal ambition, altered the arrangement of the Forum, and laid the plan of a basilica 
on a far more extensive scale than had hitherto been contemplated. But he was not con- 
tent with this. His favourite scheme, which he did not. hnwv\er, live to see accomplished, 
was the opening of a new Forum on the north-east of the Forum Romanum. Augustus 
not only carried out this design of his uncle, but added to it another similar group of public 
buildings, and the subsequent Emperors vied with each other in the costly splendour ot 
their Fora. Vespasian, Domitian, and Nerv a successively covered nearly the whole space 
between the Forum Romanum and the Subttra with cloistered courts and >tatoly temples ; 
and Trajan and Hadrian, those mighty masters in the art of combining colossal size with 
beauty of proportion, crowned this series of marvellous buildings with a group which 
became the wonder and envy of their successors. 

Although these buildings of the Emperors were called Fora, yet they were in no 
respect similar in their arrangement to the old Forum. Each had it* temple in the centre 
of a walled court surrounded with porticoes, and resembled a Greek temple 
features oj the with * ts sacred enclosure, more than an open market-place with buildings 
Jmperuit of different kinds standing round it. The Piazza of St. Peter at Rome, the 

* <fra ‘ Piazza of St. Mark at Venice, and the Largo del Palazzo at Naples, resemble 

in some respects the Imperial Fora. In all we have the central temple and the lateral 
arcades ; and in the Piazza of St. Peter s and the Largo at Naples, also a similarity to the 
Forunj Augusti in shape. The best ancient example still extant of such a group of 
buildings is the Forum at Pompeii, though the Temple of Jupiter there docs not cover so 
much of the area as the temples of the Roman Fora did. The arrangement of these Fora 
may perhaps be traced partly to the influences of Greek architects, and partly to a politic 
wish m the part of the Emperors to maintain the old Roman custom of conducting 
public business under the sanction and in the immediate presence of the gods. 

* The tribunals were placed, and the courts of justice held, either in the temples or in 
the semicircular apses which, if we may conjecture from the remains of the Forum Augusti, 


1 Hor. Carm. iii, 6. 


* Sec Jordan in Hermes, it. p. 93* 
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projected from the outer wall; and the offices of business for bankers, notaries, 
Government officials, or merchants, werq, under the arcades which ran round the 
court. There -was but little open space, for the central temple with its basement filled 
the greater part of the area. Nor was it desirable in a hot sunny climate like that of 
Rome to have an open square in which to transact business. Shade and coolness were 
wanted, and well provided for in the arcades and temple-porticoes of the Imperial Fora. 

• The Forum of Trajan differed from the others in this respect. It was not merely the 
court of a temple, but was surrounded with various public buildings arranged in symme- 
trical order, and contained a basilica, two libraries, and the column which still bears his 
name. Hadrian added to this a colossal temple with a court dedicated to his deified 
predecessor. The whole area of these noble buildings of the early Emperors extended 
over a space nearly three times the size of the Forum Romanum, even if we include in 
that expression the tabularium, the basilica:, and the adjacent temples, and occupied 
the whole of the valley included by the Capitolinc, Quirinal, and Palatine Hills, and by a 
line drawn across from the Arco dei Pantani to the Basilica of Constantine. 

The ancient authorities which enable us to determine the position of the Forum of 
Julius Carsar are unfortunately very scanty. Much praise is lavished upon its beauty, and 
the rare treasures of art which it contained, but the only passage which can 
be said to fix its site at all definitely is the curious account given by Pliny of ^ ,ruM «J 

» . . , J J Julius Ctisar. 

a lotos-tree which grew oil the vulcanal, and the roots of which extended to 

Its position . 

the Forum Julium. 1 * * As it is tolerably certain that the Vulcanal was on the 
north-eastern side of the Forum at the part nearest the Capitol, we must conclude that the 
Forum Julium adjoined the buildings of this ])art of the Forum Romanum. Again. Ovid 
sjR'aks of the Temple of Janus as “ juncta duobus foris," 4 and we have seen that the Temple 
of Janus was near the Curia. It is probable, therefore, that by the two fora Ovid means 
the Forum Romanum and the Forum Julium ; and the expression, if taken in this sense, 
confirms the notice of Pliny with respect to the site of the Forum Julium. 

The order in which the name of this Forum occurs in the Catalogue of the Cnriosutn 
is also in favour of this supposition.* It is there placed between the Atrium Minerva:, 
or Chalcidicum, which probably adjoined the Curia, and the Forum Augusti, which 
is known to have been between the Arco dei Pantani and the Forum Romanum. 

The ruins of two portions only of the Forum Julium have been discovered in modem 
times. The first is a considerable part of the outer wall, standing in the court of the house 
No. 1 8, in the Via del Glietarello, a small street which opens out of the Via di Marforift, 
near the Career and the Church of SS. Martina e Luca. This ruined wall has three arches 
built into it, composed of large blocks of peperino and travertine skilfully cut, and joined 
without mortar, and underbuilt by another arch, as if in order to enable the waU>%) bear a 
great weight. The lettgth of the fragment of wall is about 50 feet, and the highqqt point 
about 30 feet. More fragments of massive walls of the same construction are %• jpe seen 
in the adjoining cellars. 4 The other relic of C;esar’s F'oruni is now no longer ‘Visible. We 

1 Plin. Nat. Hint. xvi. 44,86. * Ov. Fast. i. 257. Parker to the dungeons of the Cutter Mamertmus 

* Curio&um Keg. viii. \ Becker, Hnndbuch, vol. i. and to the wall of Scrvius Tullius. But there is not 

p. 713. sufficient proof of this to justify an abandonment of 

4 These walls have been lately assigned by Mr. the usual opinion about them. 


S 
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obtain our information about it from Palladio, the architect, who relates that about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, while he was at Rome, the ground-plan of a temple 
was uncovered in digging the foundations of a house between the Salita di Marforio and 
the Temple of Mars Ultor, a description which points plainly to the block of houses behind 
SS. Martina e Luca. 1 There was a peculiarity in the intercolumniations of this temple 
which Palladio particularly remarked. The distance between the columns, he says, was 
the eleventh part of the diameter of a column less than a diameter and a half. 

This description agrees exactly with Vitruvius’ account of the Temple of Venus 
Genetrix, which stood in the Forum Julium. 2 It was of the style called pycnostylos, with 
the spaces between the columns equal to a diameter and a half of a column ; 
anc * as style was rare in temples of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, 
and it is not likely that there should have been two in this style so near 
together, it seems tolerably certain that Palladio is describing the foundations of the 
Temple of Venus, The position, moreover, of these foundations corresponds to that 
of the wall above mentioned in the Via del Ghetarcllo, if we suppose that wall to have 
formed a part of the outer enclosure of the temple court, and there is no mention of 
any other temple of such size and importance in this neighbourhood. 

Pragments of the ornamental work with which the temple was decorated were found 
at the time of the excavation of its foundations. They contained representations of 
dolphins and tridents, and Palladio therefore assumed that the temple was dedicated to 
Neptune. But these ornaments are sufficiently accounted for by an allusion found in Ovid 
to some artificial waterworks near the Temple of Venus in the Forum Juliurn.* 

Julius Caesar bought the site of the Forum Julium with the money produced by the 
sale of the spoils in the Gallic wars, and he began to clear the ground and to build in 
B.C 49. The price of the site according to Suetonius and Pliny was a hundred million 
sesterces, 4 and doubtless it was to this vast expenditure that Pompey chiefly alluded when 
he said that Caesar was obliged to create a civil war in order to pay for his public works. 
Pompey had chosen a much cheaper site for his public buildings in the Campus Martius. 
At the battle of Pharsalus, in 48 B.C., Caesar made a vow to build a temple to the goddess 
patroness of his family, Venus Genetrix, and after his victory he proceeded to fulfil this 
vow in the most magnificent manner* His original intention had probably been to leave 
the central area of the Forum open like that of the Forum Romanum, but he now filled 
the greater part of the open space with the new temple. The erection of this must have 
been very much hastened, for he celebrated the dedication of it two years afterwards, in 
46, at the time of his triumphal entry into Rome. The temple was at that time 
scarcely completed, and in particular wc are told that the statue of the goddess which 
was to be executed by Arcesilaus, the best sculptor of the day, was not finished, and 
that the clay model only was placed in the temple for the occasion. By the side of this 
statue w^s afterwards placed another of Cleopatra/ 1 On the last day of the triumphal 
festival Caesar entered the Forum, says Dion Cassius, after dinner, crowned with a wreath 


Palladio, Architettura, Vcnet. 1642, lib. iv, p, 
* Vitrtrv. iii, 3, 

* ° A V - Ar. Am. lib. i. 81, Hi. 451 ; R cm. Am. 660. 
The Appiades are statues of nymphs of the Appi an 


aqueduct, placed round the fountain, 

4 Suet. Cxs. 26; Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 1$, 26 
f l °y 4 Appian, H. C ii. 102. 

• Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 12, 45, \ 156. 
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of various flowers, and with slippers on his feet, and he was thence escorted home by 
nearly the whole population of Rome, the procession being lighted by a number of 
elephants carrying torches . 1 

It was also in this temple that Caesar gave the deepest offence to the Roman nobility 
by a slight they never forgave, and for which he atoned by his death. He was sitting in 
the portico while a meeting of the Senate was being held, that he might not seem to 
exercise any undue control over them ; and when the Senators came to announce to him 
the extravagant decrees which they had just passed in his honour, he received them 
without rising from his seat 2 Though his friends tried to excuse him on the ground of 
indisposition, yet their efforts were in vain, and from that moment his enemies had an easy 
task before them, the whole nation being disgusted with his overweening pride. 

The Forum or rifuei /oe of the temple was designed for legal business especially, and 
not for merchants. The whole work was not quite completed at Caesar's death, and 
Augustus finished it* The temple was sometimes used for meetings of the Senate, and 
was adorned with works of art, many of which became celebrated at Rome. In particular, 
Pliny speaks of the pictures of Medea and Ajax, by Timomachus, for which Caesar gave 
eighty talents . 4 Other curiosities were also shown there — a cuirass ornamented with 
British pearls, esteemed, not for their beauty, for they are small and discoloured, but 
for their rarity in those times, and six cabinets of gems dedicated by Julius Caesar . 5 
The strange story of Caesar’s horse with human feet, which is repeated by Suetonius and 
Pliny, may have originated from the fact that its statue, which was placed in front of 
the Temple of Venus, had griffon or sphinx-like fore-fcct . 6 Statius mentions the 
tradition that this statue was originally made by Lysippus to represent Bucephalus, 
the war-horse of Alexander, but this must be a poetical fiction, or Pliny would hardly 
have omitted to mention it The statue was apparently gilt . 7 

Of the subsequent history of the temple and forum but little is known. In the great 
fire at the time of Carinus this part of the city suffered considerably, and was after- 
wards restored by Diocletian . 5 In the twelfth century the route of a procession from 
St Peter s to the l*atcran passes through the Arch of Severus and then turns to the north- 
east between the Temple of Concord and the Temple of the Fates," and passes between 
the Forum Julium and the Forum of Trajan, after which it goes on to the Forum Nervae. 
This notice affords additional evidence that the site which has been here assigned to 
the Forum Julium is the right one. 

The almost universal opinion of Roman topographers now is, that the three Corinthian 
columns on the left-hand side of the Via Bonclla, and the massive arch which leads from it 
into the Via di Tordi Conti, are the remains of the Temple of Mars Ultor, F 0ntm ^f 

which Augustus built in his Forum, and of the north-eastern portion of the Augustus. 

enclosing wall. This opinion was already held by Palladio in the sixteenth Tempu*/ Mar 
century , 10 but the Italian antiquaries since his time have adopted the most Utlor ' 

various hypotheses on the subject. There is, it is true, no actual proof that this was 

1 App. loc. cit. ; Dion Cass, xliii. 22. 4 Plin. Nat Hist ix. 35, $ 1 16 ; xxxvii. i, $ t { it 

1 Dion Cass, xliv, 8; Pint, Gcs, 60 ; Suet, Jul. 78. * Suet, Caes. 61 ; Plin. Nat Hist viii. 42, § 155, * 

* See Momtm. Ancyr. Tab, iv. print a dext. 7 Stat. Silv. i, i, 86. 

4 Tac. Ann. xvi. 27 ; Plin. Nat Hist vii. § 126, * RonctUi, vol. ii.p. 247. 

xxxv. 4, § 26. f See above, ch. vl w Palladio, Arch, iv, p. 15. 

S 2 
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the Temple of Mars Ultor, but there is strong presumptive evidence that it was so. 
The Catalogue of the Curiosum places that temple next to the Forum Julium in the 
Eighth Region. Now, the Eighth Region was bounded on the east in this neighbourhood 
by the Via del Sole, or a street a little to the east of it, behind the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, and we are tolerably sure that the Forum Transitorium filled up a great 



It MILK or MAfc* t'1,'1 OR AND A«CO 1>KI PANT IN I. 


space between the Temple of Mars Ultor and the above-mentioned street, and that 
the Forum Julium intervened between that temple and the Forum Romanum, while 
the Forum Trajani limits the space to the north-westward within which we can suppose 
the Forum Augusti to have been. Thus the only space left in the Eighth Region within 
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which the Forum of Augustus can be supposed to have been contained is bounded by 
the Via della Croce Bianca, the Via del Priorato, and the Via di Tor di Conti. 

The ruins of the temple consist of three lofty fluted Corinthian columns and a pilaster 
of white Carrara marble, a part of the surmounting architrave, and the corresponding 
wall of the cella of the temple. Antiquarians are of opinion that the purity of style 
and elegance of these columns and their ornamentation forms a strong proof that they 
were designed and executed in the best times of Roman architectural art, and cannot 
belong to a period later than that of Augustus. The richest decorative work is to be 
seen under the roof of the portico between the columns and the wall of the cella. 

These three columns stood at the left side of the temple, which abutted on the 
exterior wall of the Forum, as the ruins show. A large portion of this wall 
is still standing on each side of the Arco dci Pantani. The arch itself is * ’ 

built of travertine, the wall of peperino blocks laid alternately with the Arcodei 
longer and shorter sides outwards, as in the masonry of the Tabularium. In 
the Middle Ages a door was fitted to this archway and a portion of the stone cut away 
on the west side, which has injured its architectural beauty very much. It has also been 
stripped of the marble facing with which it was probably cased ; and, being now half 
buried in the rubbish of ages, it presents a somewhat mean and rough appearance. 

This archway formed one of the entrances to the Forum Augusti from the east. The 
wall of the enclosure can be traced for a considerable distance on each side of it, but 


there are no other archways now open. The monotonous appearance of so high a wall 
is relieved by rustic-work, so that each block stands out separately, and the lower 
part of the wall is divided into two stages and its upper into three stages by projecting 
rims of travertine. 


It is said that the blocks ol stone in this masonry are fastened with wooden bolts 
made in the shape of double swallow-tails, and that some of these have been found 
completely petrified. 1 When the Forum was first designed Augustus encountered great 
opjwsition from the owners of private house property, and through fear of the unpopularity 
which wholesale evictions might have caused, he accommodated the shape of the external 
walls to that of the ground he could occupy. 2 Hence arose the irregular line of the 
exterior, w hich was, however, reduced to a symmetrical form inside by secondary walls. 
The general shape of the interior area of the enclosure was that of a broad oblong piazza, 
with two large semicircular side extensions or wings {somewhat like those in the Piazza 
S. Pietro), opposite to and corresponding to each other. The area was large, for the 
horse-races and games in honour of Mars were held here once when the Tiber had 
overflowed the circus. 3 The temple stood at the northern end, between these two side 
extensions, and occupied about one-sixth of the whole space. Tribunals were placed in 
the hemicyclcs, and courts of law held there. Some portions of these semicircular recesses 
are still extant, by which their plan may be traced, but the outer wall is in no part 
preserved entire except at the back and sides of the temple. Its height at the back 
of the temple is 120 feet, and over the Arco dei Pantani 100 feet, which we must suppose 


1 Flam. Vaco, in Fen's Misccll. p. 91, No. 89: ’ Suet Aug. 56: ** Forum angustiusfecit, non ausus 

" Spranjfhc di legno da ogni banda iirtte a coda di extorquere posscssoribus domos. 1 ’ Zumpt. Mon. 

rondine.” Ancyr. Tab. iv. * Dion Cass, lvi 27. 
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to have been the normal height of the rest of the enclosure. These enormous walls served 
as a defence against fire, not less than to exclude the traffic and noise of the streets. 1 
Although it is possible that Augustus may have entertained the design of erecting a new 
group of public buildings as a means of gaining distinction and popularity before the 
battle of Philippi, which established his power, yet, so far as we know, the Temple of 
Mars Ultor and the Forum Augusti owed their existence to a vow made by the Emperor 
immediately before the decisive battle of Philippi, B.c. 42, to build, if victorious, a temple 
to Mars, as the avenger of his adopted father.' 2 * The dedication of the temple took place 
in B.c 2, accompanied with most magnificent shows of gladiators and splendid sham 
sea-fights.® The Forum had been previously opened to public business, and separate 
parts of it had been assigned by the Emperor for the process of selecting juries by 
lot, and for the session of the courts. 4 The Emperor himself sat here sometimes in the 
tribunal. 5 * * 


The growing complications of legal business and the increase of the population of 
Rome had rendered it imperatively necessary’ to open this third Forum as soon as possible, 
but it was delayed from time to time, in consequence of more pressing business, for so long 
that Augustus grew very impatient, and is said to have facetiously remarked, that he 
wished that Cassius, an unsuccessful accuser, the objects of whose attacks were always 
acquitted (abso/uti), would accuse his Forum («/ absolvcntm)? 

The Temple and Forum of Augustus, the Basilica Paulli, and the Temple of Peace 
were considered the finest buildings in Rome ip Pliny's time." In the porticoes which sur- 
rounded the piazza were placed the statues, in triumphal robes and standing 
FmtmAurusti ' n c ^ ar * ots > of all the Roman generals who had enlarged the territory of 
the Empire, beginning from /Eneas and Romulus down to triumphal heroes 
of the day, including Augustus himself, with inscriptions recording their victories and 
titles. Among these Scipio /Emilianus is particularly mentioned by Pliny. A statue 
of Nero was ordered by the Senate to be placed in the temple in the first year of his 
reign, of the same size as that of the god Mars himself. 8 * It has been supposed that the 
names and inscriptions of these statues may have furnished the basis of the lives of illus- 
trious Romans written by Aurelius Victor,® and Bunsen endeavours to show that the number 
of niches in the semicircular wings of the Forum answers to the number of triumphatores 


in that work. In the temple itself a statue of Venus was placed, as well as that of Mars 
Ultor. 10 The other works of art of which we have especial mention as contained in Augustus’ 
forum are an ivory statue of Apollo, 11 some iron bowls, 1 * two pictures painted by Apelles 
(one representing Castor and Pollux with Victory and Alexander the Great, and the other 
War personified, with his hands bound, riding in a triumphal chariot with Alexander **). 


1 Tac. Ann. xv. 38. 

* Suet. Aug. 29 ; Ov. Fast. v. 569. The tempi 

mentioned in Dion Cass. Itv. 8 and Ov. Fast v. 57 

is a different one, built after the recovery of th 

Roman standards from the Parthian king Phraate 

and was placed on the Capitol. Zumpt, in Mon, Ancy 

* Veil. Patcrc. ii. too, x 

mart vii. 51 ; Suet. Aug. 29. 

* Dion Cass. Ixviii. 10. • Macrob. Sat h. * 

Pint Nat Hist xxxvi. 15, 24. 


* Suet. Aug. 31 ; Plin. Nat. Hist xxii. 6 ; Dion 
Cass. Iv. to; Gell ix. u ; Veil. Patcrc. ii. 39 ; Ov. 
Fast v. $49, seq. ; Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 28; Tac. 
Ann. xiii. 8. 

9 Niebuhr, Hist Rom. vol iii. p, 68, note 122 \ 
Becker, Handbuch, vol i. p. 56 ; Bunsen, Beschrcib- 
ung, vol iii. 2, p. 151. 1# Ov. Fast ii. 29$- 

w Plin. Nat Hist vii* 53, j 183, 

11 Ibid, xxxiv. 14, 40, { 141. 

** Ibid. xxxv. to, 36, J 93 ; xxxv. 4, 10,1 ay. 
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Claudius afterwards had the face of Augustus substituted for that of Alexander in these 
pictures. There were also two statues in front of the temple which are said to have served 
as supports to the tent of Alexander the Great, and to have been fellows to those placed 
before the Regia. 1 On each side of the temple, where the Forum opened out 
into semicircular wings, Tiberius afterwards placed two triumphal arches, status in 
with statues of Drusus and Germanicus.* Augustus laid down with great ‘^August?. 
care the uses to which this temple was to be put. The Imperial princes 
were to celebrate their coming of age here {togam virilem stature ) ; the governors of 
provinces were to make their fo’rmal departure from Rome hence; the Senate were to 
assemble here when they discussed the question of granting triumphal honours, that they 
might be reminded by the surrounding statues not to make the honour too cheap ; 
the triumphant generals were to dedicate their crowns and sceptres here to Mars; all 
standards recovered from an enemy were to be laid up here ; the nails marking the years 
were to be driven here by the Censors ; and, as in the case of the Temples of Apollo 
aifd the Capitolinc Jupiter, senators were to be allowed to contract for the repairs of the 
temple, and the supply of horses for the equestrian games in honour of the god. 3 

Ihe Porum was restored by Hadrian, 4 but nothing more is known of its subsequent 
fate until, at the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century, the Church of S. Basil 
was built by Pope Symmachus I. upon the ruins of the temple, and out of its materials, 5 
and the bell tower of the adjoining monastery of the Annunziata was afterwards erected 
on the three remaining columns. This rubbish was cleared away from the wall and 
columns in 1X20. 

Ihe space to the south-east of the I' or 11 in of Augustus now traversed by the Via della. 
Croce Bianca was occupied in the Imperial period by the Forum of Nerva, also called the 
1" orum Iransitorium and Pcrvium, because it was built in order to unite the 
Porum of Augustus with the Forum Pacis of Vespasian which lay to the 
south-east of it, and also because the road from the Forum Romanum to the 
Subura passed through it* The catalogue called the Curiosum Urbis Roma Regtonum 
places it in the Pourth Region, between the Basilica /Emilia, the Temple of Faustina, and 
the Subura ; • and Martial speaks of it under the name of Palladium P'orum, as near the 
Porum Pacis.* The name Palladium was, as we shall see, given to it on account of the 
Temple of Minerva which it contained. The Or do Romania, also, a ritual book of the 
twelfth century, in describing the route of an Easter procession from St Peter’s to the 
I-ateran, makes it pass between the Forum Julium and P'orum Trajani, and thence through 
the Arch of Ncrvia, between the temple of that goddess and the Temple of Janus, and 
thence along the Sacred Way to the Temple of Romulus (S. Cosma c Damiano).* According 
to this somewhat obscure description, the P'orum of Nerva plainly lay to the east of the 
P'orum Augusti, and between it and the Church of S. Cosma e Damiano. The Temple 
of Ncrvia seems to be a confusion between the Forum of Nerva and the Temple of 

« Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 8, 18, $ 48. * Lamprid. Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 28; Aur. Viet. 

* Tac. Ann. ii. 64. C;vs. 1 2 ; Eutrop. vii 23. 

* Dion Cass. lv. to. * Span. Had. 19. 7 Curiosum Reg. iv. ; Becker, Handbuch, voL t 

* Mabiilon, Mus. Ital ii. p. 143; Blond. Flav. p.713. 

Rom. ln»t. lib. iii. { 61 ; Donat De Urb, it 23, in * Mart. lib. i. 2, 8. 

Cncv. The*, vol iii. » Mabiilon, Mus. Ital. ii. p. 143. 
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Minerva, and it will be shown that there was a Temple of Janus in the Forum of Nerva, 
to which the Ordo Romattus here alludes. 

From the above notices we are led to place the Forum Nervae in the district through 
which the Via della Croce Bianca passes, and to connect it with the ruin commonly called 
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the Temple of Minerva, still standing on the right-hand side of that street, where it is 
crossed by the Via Alessandrina. Two columns are there to be seen, now called the 
Colonnacce, half buried in the earth, surmounted by an entablature and an attica. 
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The wall behind the columns is built of blocks of peperino of unequal size, and is in 
a style of masonry inferior to the walls of the Forum of Augustus. In it may be seen 
the traces of an arch which has been filled up with the same stone as that of which the 
wall is built The columns, which are of fluted marble, stand out in front of the wall ; 
but as in the Arch of Severus, the entablature does not lie between them, but projects 
from the wall over the capitals, and unites them with the wall. The edges of the 
architrave are richly decorated, and the frieze contains an elaborately carved bas-relief, 
which, though unfortunately much disfigured, can be partially understood by the help 
of old engravings taken before it was reduced to its present lamentable state. 

From these it appears that the figures represent various attributes of Minerva as the 
patroness of household management. Some of them are drawing water, others weaving 
or spinning, and others dyeing, washing, holding scales and purses, as if bargaining. The . 
design is incomplete, and was probably carried round the rest of the frieze of the enclosure. 
On the cornices, both upper and lower, the ornamentation is very rich, but not so chaste 
as the work of the Augustan period. In the centre of the attica stands a figure of Minerva 
in alto relievo, with spear, helmet, and shield. 

That this beautiful ruin, which is one of the most picturesque in Rome, belonged to the 
outer wall of Nerva’s Forum, is rendered certain by the old views of the sixteenth century , 1 
which represent it as part of the inner side of the wall enclosing a splendid 
temple which stood to the north-west of it. Seven of the columns of this 
temple were still standing in the fifteenth century, belonging to the left-hand 
side of the portico, and a considerable part also of the walls of the cella, with the pilasters 
of the portico. The cella of the temple adjoined the semicircular part of Augustus’s 
Forum on one side, and, as will be seen by the plan, the wall of the enclosure met it on 
the other, so that only the portico of the temple projected into the open space of the 
Forum. On the front were the words— probably the last line of a longer inscription — 
“ Imp. Nerva, Ca:sar, Aug. Pont. Maxim. Trib. pot. II. Imp. II. Procos.,” showing that the 
temple was dedicated by Nerva.* 

There can be but little doubt that this was the Temple of Minerva begun, together with 
the Forum, by Domitian, and finished by Nerva . 3 It is true that there is no actual mention 
in any of the ancient writers of a Temple of Minerva here, but the assertion of Dion Cassius 
that Domitian had a particular reverence for Minerva and Janus , 4 and the character of 
the designs and statue of Minerva found upon the ruined part of the enclosure already 
described, leave little doubt on the subject. The name of Palladium, given to the Forum 
by Martial, also agrees with this supposition . 5 

A Temple of Janus also stood in this Forum. It is mentioned in the above-quoted 
passage of the Ordo Romanus, and also in Johannes Lydus and Servius, ^ 
who describe it as having four arches (> quadifrom ).® The fact that it differed 
from the old Temple of Janus, which was in the shape of a single arch, while 
this new one, built by Domitian, had four arches, is alluded to by Martial, who, speaking 


> Alexandra Donato, De Urb. Rom. ii. 13, in 
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of the four Fora of the day, congratulates Janus ori having now as many faces as there are 
Fora . 1 It is at once evident that this Temple of Janus Quadrifrons had reference to the 
fact that the Forum formed a passage (transitorium) in one direction between the Forum 
Romanum and the Subura, and, in the other, between the Forum Augusti and the Forum 
Pads. An explanation is thus also given of the Catalogue contained in the Curiosum, 
which mentions the Forum Nerva; in the eighth region, and a Forum Transitorium in the 
fourth. For the important street corresponding to the modern Via della Crojpe Bianca, 
which passed through this Forum from the Forum Romanum to the Subura, formed the 
boundary line of the two regions ; and thus half of the Forum was in one region and half 
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in the other. The reason why the arch near the Temple of Minerva is represented in 
Du I’erac’s views as so large, is that one of the chief thoroughfares of Rome passed 
through it . 2 

The breadth of the streets, which crossed each other at right angles at the Temple of 
Janus, and the colossal statues, some of them equestrian, which Alexander Sevcrus placed 
in the Forum in honour of his canonized predecessors, attaching to them brazen columns, in 
imitation of those upon the statues in the Forum of Augustus; upon which were recorded 
the deeds of each Emperor,* must ha vC left but little space for shops or offices ; so that this 
Forum was not so much a place of business as a connecting link between the important 
centres of Roman life in the adjoining districts. 

In the twelfth century, the Ordo R&manus, as we have seen, mentions the Temple of 

Janus and the Temple of Minerva as still standing. The former seems to have been known 

» 

1 Mart x. 28, 6. See also Statius (Silv. iv, 3, 9), ’ Mommsen, Ann. < MP Inst. vol. xvi. p, 3,4, 
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Jn the Middle Ages as Noah’s Ark, 1 a ttame which, in the ignorance of those times, might 
be given to any old building of unusual shape, such as this Temple of Janus. 

A complete description of a square temple, the ruins of which are said to have been 
found between S. Adriano and the Temple of Antoninus, is' given by Labacco in, his work 
on Architecture.* 

It seems, however, that, as Reber suggests, Labacco's description is an instance of ex 
, pede Herat Jem, for the actual remains appear to have been but small. Nevertheless, the 
fact that the temple discovered was square in form, and that its position corresponded to 
the south-western end of Nerva’s forum, where we should, according to the authorities, 
place the Temple of Janus, cannot be doubted. The ruins were not near enough to the 
ForunvRomanum to identify them, as Becker does, with one of the Jani of the Forum ; 
nor can they be supposed to have belonged to the old Temple of Janus, which was to the 
north-west of the Church of S. Adriano. The fate of the Temple of Minerva 
is better known than that of most of the ancient temples in Rome. In the History of the 
time of Pope Pius V. (1566 — 1572) the building of a new quarter of the city o/miutvii. 
was begun in this district. The streets Via Alessandrina and Via Bonella 
were laid out, and as the npw quarter grew the ruins of the old temple became an impedi- 
ment to its progress, for which reason Paul V., in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
ordered them to be removed and to be applied to the construction of the Chapel of St. 
Paul in the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore and the Fontana Paolo, upon the Janiculum. 
The great gateway which stood at the end of the Via della Croce Bianca was suffered 
to remain for a century longer, but is now quite gone. 

With the exception of sqrne ruins of a wall of peperino now standing in the court 
of the Franciscan Monastery behind the Church of S. Cosma e Damiano, not a stone is 
left of the Forum of Vespasian. Its position is, however, tolerably certain. 

Martial, in the passage already quoted, speaks of it, under the name of Jorum oj 
Forum Pacts, as near the Forum of NerVa ;* and Suetonius says that it 
adjoined the Forum Romanum. 4 In Roncalli’s collection of ancient chrono- 
logical works, the warehouses of Eastern spice are spoken of as near the Forum Pacis and 
the Basilica of Constantine, the ruins of the latter of which buildings are well known ; A 
so that we may conclude that these two buildings were close together. 

The site must, therefore, be placed in the district between the ruin called the Colonacce, 
the Church of S. Cosma c Damiano, and the Basilica of Constantine. Strictly speaking, 
this group of buildings could hardly be called a Forum. We have no reason for thinking 
that it was used for legal business, though the mention of spice warehouses seems to 
show that trade was earned on there' 1 * The temple was the central and principal part 
of the group of buildings, and the name of Forum seems to have been given to the 
enclosure surrounding it from the resemblance it bore to the other Imperial Fora. 

Vespasian dedicated the temple in A.D. 75, four years after the triumph he celebrated 

1 Lucio Fauna, Anlichita di Roma, p. 72 ; (la- Polonus and the Mirabilia Romm also place the 
tnucci, lib. i. p. 52. Tcmplum Pacis behind S. Cosma e Damiano, but very 

* Antonio Labacco, Libra appartenente a l’Archi- little weight can be allowed to the maunderings of 
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in commemoration of the capture of Jerusalem, on which occasion the building had 
been begun. 1 Josephus gives a detailed account of the triumphal procession, and 
, * adds that the temple surpassed all expectation in magnificence. Money 

was’ lavished without stint upon it, and it was adorned with the finest 
emuaitttda ancient works of art. All the wonders for the sake of seeing which men 
large cottection formerly travelled into distant lands might here be viewed in one building. 

The golden table of shewbrcad, weighing many talents, and the golden 
candlestick from the Temple at Jerusalem were deposited in it* 

This description of Josephus may seem extravagant, but it is corroborated by 
Pliny and Herodian. Pliny ranks this Temple of Peace with the Basilica PaulU 
and the Forum of Augustus, as the three most splendid buildings in the world 
before the Forum of Trajan was built ; and Herodian calls it the greatest and most 
beautiful ornament of Rome, and the richest of all temples. 3 We have, unfortunately, 
but little information about the particular works of art here collected. A recumbent 
statue of the river-god Nilus, made of lapis basanites, a very' hard Egyptian stone 
of ferruginous colour, was among the most celebrated, and is the more interesting 
because the description of it given by Pliny exactly answers to the statue which was 
discovered in the time of Leo X. (1513 — 1522), and is now placed in the Braccio Nuovo 
of the Vatican Museum. The Nile is represented as a colossal recumbent figure, holding 
a cornucopia, and surrounded by sixteen children (said by Pliny to represent the sixteen 
cubits height to which the Nile rose in the highest inundation ever known), and by a 
crocodile, ichneumon, and hippopotamus. 4 The Nile group discovered in the sixteenth 
century is an ancient copy in marble of this older group in basanites, and was found in the 
ruins of a Temple of Isis, the Egyptian goddess, near Sta. Maria Sopra Minerva. The 
modem copy in the Garden of the Tuileries at Paris is well known. A statue of Gany- 
mede in this temple seems also to have been famous in Juvenal’s time as a place for 
assignations ;* and a statue of Cheimon, an Argive wrestler, and victor in the Olympian 
games, the work of the sculptor Naucydes of Argos, was much admired.* 

The Temple of Peace also contained a fine collection of pictures, among which “ The 
Hero,” by Timanthes, was considered to be the most perfect model of a manly figure. 
The chef-d'oeuvre of Protogenes, his picture of Talyrus, the Rhodian hero, was also here, 

during the execution of which the artist is said to have lived on boiled beans, in order that 

the delicacy of his sense of beauty might not be impaired by rich food. PliAy states that 
Protogenes painted this picture with four coats of paint, in order that it ought last the 
longer, and that one of the most curious parts of the picture was aa exquisite repre- 
sentation of foam at the mouth of a dog, accidentally produced by dabbing the sponge 
upon the place in despair, after many fruitless attempts. 7 

A picture of Scylla, by Nicomacbus, is also mentioned as kept in this temple.* 
There was a library there, and literary discussions were held in it A curious instance of 

* Dion Cass. lxvi. 15. 1 Juvenal, Sat. ix. 22. 

* Joseph. Belt Jud. vii. 5, 7. * Pausanias, vi. 9, 3 ; Plin. Nat Hist xxxiv. *, 

1 Plin. Nat Hitt, xxxvi. 15, { 102; Herodian, L 14. ) 19. 

See also Amm. Marc. xvi. 10. 7 Plin. Nat. Hist xxxv. 10, j 102. 

4 Plin. Nat Hist xxxvi. 7, $ 58. * Ibid. xxxv. 10, \ 109. 
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the influence of the critics of the Temple of Peace has been preserved by Trebellius Polho 
the biographer, who lived in the time of Constantine. In his “Lives of the Emperors," 
popularly called the Thirty Tyrants", he makes an apology at the end of his book for having 
included two queens among the number, Zenobia and Victoria; and in order tq ‘^void, 
as he says, the severe remarks which would be made upon him in the Temple of Peace 
for having done so, he begs to be allowed to introduce two tyrants from a different 
period, Titus and Censorinus, to make up the number. 1 The public library is also 
mentioned by Gellius, who speaks of searching for books there. 2 

In the time of Commodus a great fire injured this temple and the adjoining spice 
warehouses* Herodian and Galen both speak as if it had burnt the whole group of 
buildings down ; 4 but the library, as we have seen; was extant in the time of Constantine, 
since it is mentioned by Trebellius Pollio, in the passage above quoted, and the Forum 
is spoken of as retaining its gratyJeur at the time of the visit of Constantius to Rome :* 
so that we must suppose that the injury done by the fire was not very serious. 

During the regency of Amalasontha, the daughter of Thepdoric the Great (522 — 534I, 
the Temple of Peace is mentioned a$ lying in ruins, having been struck by lightning. 
There were still at that time a large number of statues by the greatest of Greek sculptors, 
Phidias and Lysippus, remaining in the adjoining Forum, among which was that of the 
bull standing over a fountain, said to have been mistaken for a real animal by a passing 
bullock, and the heifer of Myson, one of the most celebrated of ancient sculptures.® 

The name Forum Pacis appears to have been applied to the ruins till the beginning 
of the sixth century, and the name Forum Vespasiani at a still later period ; 7 but, 
though some of the ruins must have survived the Middle Ages, we do not find any 
mention or description of them. 

The immense group of public buildings which, under the name of the Forum of Trajan, 
filled the whole space between the Capitoline and Ouirinal Hills from the 
modern Via del Priorato to the southern end of the Piazza di SS. Apostoli, 
comprehended not only a spacious open Forum adjoining the Forum of 
Augustus, but also a basilica, a cloistered court surrounding the celebrated column which 
bears Trajan’s name, two libraries, and a splendid temple with its enclosure 

The Forum Proper, which Gellius calls the Area Fori, 8 and Ammianus tj»e Atrium,* 
was a large rectangular court, surrounded with porticoes, having a double row of columns, 
and occupying the space between the Capitoline and Quirinal Hills where they approach 
each other most nearly. On the sides which lay under the Capitoline and Quirinal Hills 
respectively it had enormous semicircular extensions, similar to those already described in 
the Forum of Augustus. One of these is fortunately still preserved so far uninjured that 
we can plainly trace its plan and extent. The name commonly given to it is the Baths of 
Paullus iEmilius, and from this mistaken idea the street which adjoins it is called the Via 
Magnanapoli (Balnea Paulli or Magnanimi Paulli). 

By entering the court of the house No. 6, in the Via della Salita del Grillo, the ruins of 
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the northern hetmcycle'ofthe Forum of Trajan will hebest seen. ■ Half of them are^stiH 
unfortunately cohered with rubbish,. and used as a garden ; but the other half, the curv£ ef 
which is about forty-five pices in length, gives us a fair idea of what the building was 
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originally. The pavement wa/apparently composed* of ‘the usual polygonal blocks of’ 
basalt, and the buildings whiph r&nain are of bfok, with the exception of the jambs of the 
floors, the bases and capitals of tteyilaepeW &nd a low basement, all of which arc made 
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)©f tejwntme, Ujion this basement of two Stories rises, cofltalhing !h . 

Umsr story small rooms, measuring about fiSn feet square, probably shops w offices for 
notaries and lawyer’s clerks. The interior of three of the rooms is covered with plaster, 
and painted roughly with red and yellow stripes. The floors Were- covered .with mosaic 
pavement of a common«description, a good deal of which is still remaining in situ. In the 
upper story above these rooms, which is reached by three staircases, runs a corridor with 
. arched windows, at the back of which a row of large and high chambers opens, resting not 
on any lower story, but upon the. natural tufa of the Quirinal Hill, which rises behind. 
These were probably the rooms in which the shopkeepers or notaries lived. The front of 
this upper story is ornamented with brick pilasters, standing on a basement of travertine. 

' The entablature over them is also of brick, and the style of the whole is that mixture of 
Doric and Ionic so often seen in Roman buildings of the Imperial’ age. These buildings 
were laid open by excavations in 1824 an d 1825. The older engravings of the front 
of the ruins show that there formerly were pediments over the windows, alternately of 
truncated,* triangular, and circular forms in the Roman-Greek style. 1 On the opposite 
side of the Forum there was probably a similar semicircular range of buildings, but 
this is now entirely covered by the block of houses between the Via de Chiavi d’Oro 
and the Via di Marforio. Canina gives an account in the Anttali dell' Instituto of some 
traces supposed to belong to this western hemicycle which were found in the cellars 
of tba* district. 4 The south-eastern side • of the Forum is also completely hidden under 
the houscs-of the modern town. .If we may suppose that the Forum of Augustus adjoined 
it, then' the Via del Priorato will limit its extent, and the principal entrance may be 
placed in the centre of that side. fc / 

It is probable that over ‘the entrance stood the Triumphal Arch of Trajan, mentioned 
by Dion Cassius and represented on the coin No. 1 2 in the plate at the end of Becker’s 
« Handbook.* This, arch had only one passage through it, on either side of ~ 
which stood six columns. Between the shafts are four niches for statues', Trajan's 

f , . ,,, ........ *' ^Triumphal 

and between the capitals four medal hops. The attica is divided into seven • Ar(h% 
compartments ; the central one intended for an inscription, and the six side 
ones probably for reliefs. On the top stands a triumphal chariot with six horses, and six 
statues of warriors. 4 ~ ' 

From this arch the medallions and some of the reliefs now to be seen upon the Arch * 
of Constantine were taken, an act of Vandalism which bears most striking testimony to 
the rapid decline^ art which took place during the two hundred years which intervened 
between Diftyan and Constantine. If the latter Emperor had wished to tridmph over the 
downfall of the art of sculpture, he could not have done it in a more striking way, than by 
placing as he did these beautifully-executed reliefs, robbed from Trajan's Ar$*y side by 
side with the miserable productions of his own age. 

The* porticoes which tan round the sides of the Forum Trajanum *iusjt h|ve contained 
offices, and perhaps shops ’-of various kinds. Upon the entablature whlfch surmounted 

' \ * 1 , * * * - 1 
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them, and the pediments of the surrounding buildings, stood gilded statues of horses and 
military ensigns^ 

In the centre of the area stood the equestrian statute of Trajan, which gave -Vise to 
the often-repeated story told by Ammianus of the Emperor Constantius, who, 'on ids 
visit to Rome, after expressing his unbounded astonishment at the magnificence of the 
city, and in particular of the colossal buildings in Trajan's Forum, declared hiS despair of 
ever being able to rival them, and added that the only thing he saw which he -thought be 
could and would imitate was the equestrian statue of Trajan. Thereupon the Persian 
Prince Hormisda, who was attending him, exclaimed, “ Your Majesty must first build, if 
you can, a stable like this, in which to stall the horse you propose to make, !f he is to be 
properly lodged.” * Other statues in great numbers of triumphatores and other celebrities 
stood in different parts of the Forum. Marcus Antoninus Philosophus erected here statues 
of all the officers of noble birth who had fallen in the Marcomannic war.® 

The north-western side of the Forum was formed by a splendid basilica, to the sides 
of which the two double rows of columns standing upon the bases now to be seen in 
the Piazza Trajana belonged. Canina has most ingeniously restored the 

vlpia. ^ 

ground plan of this basilica from two fragments of the Capitolinc {dan, one 
of which contains the letters BASIL, and the other YLPIA.* The basilica was called 
Ulpia, from the family name of Trajan, and this name is given to it on several ancient 
medals ; but it also bore the name Trajani.® According to the Capitolinc plan, then, as 
restored by Canina, and the excavated foundations, the building was divided into a central 
nave and four side aisles by rows of columns, and had at each end a tribune or apse of thfe 
usual semicircular shape. One of these tribunes bears upon the Capitolinc plan the name 
LIBERTATIS, and Canina, in order to explain this, has not without probability adduced the 
fact that the ceremony of manumission was performed in one of the tribunals of the 
Basilica Ulpia.* He further suggests that this part of the basilica may have been built 
upon the site of the former Libertatis Atrium, mentioned by Cicero as the point to which 
it was originally intended to extend the Forum Julium . 7 

A great part of the central area of this basilica is now uncovered, and itumcrous frag- 
ments .of columns and pavement which have been there discovered show the costly 
character of the work. ’ The columns dividing the nave were probably of the richest 
‘ marbles, such as pavonazetto ?nd gialio antico, of which many fragments have been 
found, and the floor was of variously coloured marbles, while the outer columns, exposed 
to the air, were of grey granite. A mistake has been made in setting up these granite 
columns on the bases of the columns of the interior of the basilica, to which they do not 
answer in site.* " ! 
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see to this restoration of Canina's ll the apparent 54$ } Claud. Dc Seat, Cons* Honor. 646. 
difference between the arrangement of the columns at 1 Cic. Att Att. iv. . 16, { 14. 
the comer of |hc Forum next to the basilica as shoWh • * ft is very unlikely that the granite columns now 
upon the plad, and as shown by the excavated founds- placed upon the bases stood there originally. They 
tions. But the plan of tbc excavated M ut a t ions has probably belonged to tbc external pillars only and 
not been clearly enough made out at this point to the intenor columns were ofnarble. 
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Two nfedals are extant, one of which is figured in Becker’s Handbook , 1 represe«ting*he 
outside qf this basilica. In one of them, which appears to belong to the sjde^ronting tbe 
ForumVthfefe projecting pbrticoes with columns are seen, which formed the g^and entrance, 

* * ** A, , "* 



* [The Rising grOuad on ihc right is a partof the Quirinnl Hill] 

*' „ ^ « * * 

and on the roof of $e attica above them' are statues of raea and horses. ^The excavations* 
show that there wfere three do^’on the sitfe towards the Forum, tyt onlyone on the north 
side. The roof appears fc |*gre been ot bronze, for Pausani^s, in enumerating thfcbuildpgs 

i Becker, Plate S, No*t 3 . Sift*#t& details of restored in firth, vol v. 

the decorative architecture of tWshaailica have been tav. 39 * See AHH.*a&I*st. 1851, p. 131. 
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of Trajan, speaks of the Forum built at Rome by that Emperor, which was remarkable 
' especially for its roof of bronze. Now this roof must have belonged to the basilica, for the 
Forum was of course open to the air . 1 

It is to be observed that, upon the fragment of the Capitoline plan which contains the 
outline of the Basilica Ulpia, another rectangular building is represented as standing to the 
north of the eastern tribune, with a row of columns round the interior. Now although 
indisputable authority cannot be claimed for this portion of the Capitoline plan, because it 
is evidently one of the later restorations ; 2 yet as it exactly agrees with the 
i '' V MrtxJf‘ n P^ ace usua lly assigned to a part of the Ulpian library, we have here a con- 
firmation of the general opinion of topographers, that the library’ was placed 
in two buildings situated on either side of the court in which the column stood. One 
of the two library buildings was devoted to Latin and another to Greek books . 3 Gellius 
speaks of reading the edicts of the ancient pnetors there, so that State papers must have 
been included among the documents . 4 The books were at one time removed to the 
baths of Diocletian , 5 but appear to have been replaced again, for at the end of the seventh 
century we still find the library used for literary discussions and poetical recitations." 

The great pillar, with its well-known spiral bas-reliefs, perhaps the most interesting and 
instructive monument of antiquity in Rome, was surrounded, when the buildings round it 
were complete, with a narrow court not more than forty feet square. The 

io/uminy south side of this was formed by the basilica, the eastern and western by the 
libraries, and on the north there was probably an open colonnade, the line of 
which can be traced to the enclosure beyond, in which stood the temple dedicated to Trajan. 
Thus we discover a fact, which seems at first somewhat surprising, that the pillar could not 
be viewed in its full height from any side, and that the upper part of it alone was visible 
from the Forum over the roof of the basilica. That it was intentionally thus enclosed is 
evident, for had the Greek architect Apollodorus of Damascus , 7 who designed the Forum, 
wished it to be where the full colossal proportions could be seen, there was the open space 
of the Forum close at hand, in the centre of which it might have been placed But it is not 
unlikely that the sight of a column was almost inseparable, in the Greek architectural ideas, 
from an entablature and pediment The Greeks did not place their statues on the tops of 
columns , 1 8 and probably had this reason for it, that a single column cannot *form a whole 
by itself, and wears a forsaken and deserted aspect when viewed from a distance. An 
obelisk conveys a different meaning, and the use of a single column cannot be justified by 
it. The obelisk tapers upwards and completes itself, but a column instantly conveys the 
idea of something heavy to be supported. Obelisks, moreover, were jiever used singly by 
the Egyptians, but always placed in pairs at the gateways of their temples. The intention 
of the architect was not that the column should be viewed, as we now view it, as a whoie f 
but that the colossal statue of the Emperor should be raised on high above his splendid 

1 Pausanias,v. 12,6 ; x. 5, 11 ; Roncalli, Vet Cbron. *,Vopl sc * Hist. Aug, Prob. 2. 

p» 204. « • Vcnant Fort. lib. iii. 23, 7; Sidon. Apoll. loc.cit. 

* Sec note on the Capitoline plan at the end of quoted by Nibby, Roma ndF Anno 1838. 

chap. viii. * Dion Cass. lxix. 4. 

* Sidon. ApolL Ep, ix. 16 : Carm. xxvii. seq. ; Dion * The passage quoted by Mcrtvalc, vol. vii. p. 346, 

Cass, ixvui. 16. from Plin. xxxiv. 6, 12, relates to statues only, and 

4 Cell. xi. 17, 1. not to columns with statues upon them. 
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group of buildings, and also that the bas-reliefs should be conveniently viewed fronfcthe 
surrounding galleries. 1 , t 

The height of the column is 124 feet from the pavement to the foot of the statue.*- 
It is usually considered to belong to the Tuscan order of architecture as described by 
Vitruvius, and to be, with the exception of its sister column in the Piazza Colonna, the 
only specimen of that order in Rome. It stands upon a pedestal of marble 18 feet high, 



lUSt OK TRAJ AN 'S COLT KIN. 


ornamented on three sides with highly interesting bas-reliefs, representing trophies of 
Roman and Dacian armour of various kinds, the Roman labarum and the Dacian 
dragon, coats of mail made of scale or chain armour, helmets, curved and straight swords, 
axes, clubs, bows, quivers, arrows, lances, trumpets, and several kinds of military' tools. 
On the fourth side two genii bear the tablet, on which is the inscription : — SEN at vs 

1 See Fcrgusson’s Principles of Art, p. 494. feet high, inclusive of base and capital. AhmU 

See chap. xiii. The shaft is exactly too Roman MP Inst- 1852, p. 355. 
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I’OBVLVSQVE ROMANVS IMP. CAESARI UIVI NERVAE F. NERVAE TRAJANO AVG. GERM. 
PACICO PONTIF. MAXIMO TRIB. POT. XII IMP VI PP AD DECLARANDUM QUANTAE 
ALTITVDINIS MONS ET LOCUS TANT[is operi] BUS SIT EGESTVS. 

The last words of this inscription are illustrated by a passage of Dion Cassius, who says 
that Trajan placed a colossal pillar in his Forum to be his own tomb, and also to show the 
amount of labour expended upon the Forum, the slope of the hill which previously 
occupied the site having been dug away so as to afford a level space for the Forum. 1 * * 
There is no need to interpret this, as some writers have done, to mean that the ground on 
the spot where the column stands had previously been as high as the top of the column. 
Such an interpretation seems highly improbable. The view taken by Becker and Brocchi, 
as mentioned above, is more tenable, that the words allude to the cutting away of the 
Quirinal hill, which was steep and inaccessible before, but was sloped away to a point on 
the sidp of the hill as high as the top of the column. Brocchi’s geological observations 
have made it almost certain that the ground has not been cut away to any great depth 
between these two hills.® 


In the base of the column the ashes of Trajan were deposited in a golden um* 
Sixtus V. had the chamber in which this urn was deposited opened, but found it empty, 
and it has now been walled up. 4 

Above the pedestal are two flat stones ornamented with garlands of oak leaves, anil 
upon them rests a round base carved in the shape of a laurel wreath. The shaft, which 
stands immediately upon this, is composed of twenty-three cylindrical blocks of marble, 
on the outside of which a spiral band of beautifully-executed bas-reliefs winds from bottom 
to top, covering the whole shaft. The capital is a single ring of egg-shaped ornaments, 
with arrow-heads between them, and a simple border below. On a pedestal above it stood 
originally' ihe colossal bronze-gilt statue of Trajan. This statue and pedestal were pro- 
bably carried off during the robberies committed at Rome by the Byzantine Kmperors 
A.D. 663/’ Sixtus V. replaced it by a modern cylindrical pedestal and a statue of St. Peter. 
The ancient winding staircase, hewn in the solid blocks of marble and lighted by narrow 
openings, still leads to the top. From thence it may be seen how difficult it is to suppose 
that the ground ever rose to such a height between the Capitol and Quirinal as has been 
imagined by' many historians and topographers.® s 

The magnificent wreath of bas-reliefs which winds round the shaft may be best studied 
by means of the model to be seen in the French Academy on the Pincian hill. It contains 
the history of two campaigns against the Dacians, and has been ingeniously' 

Has -relief} re- . . , . . * 

presenting semes and minutely interpreted by several writers. A complete account of this 
pi flu Dacian marble history of the Dacian wars, with a discussion of all the historical and 
antiquarian points connected with it, would occupy several volumes, and we 


1 Dion Cass. Ixviii. 16. 

* Becker, Handbuch note 737 ; Brocchi, Suolo di 

Roma, p. 133. The top of the column is only six 
feet lower than the level of the Villa Aidobrandini on 
the top of the Quirinal, and two feet higher than the 

Piam di Ara Cceli. If, therefore, at any time the 
ground on the site of Trajan’s Forum was as high 
as the column, it must have formed a ridge higher 
than the Capitoline and very nearly as high at 


the Quirinal. 

* Dion Cass. ixviii. 16, Ixix. 2 ; Aur. Viet Epit. ii. 
Eutrop, viii. 5. 

4 Becker, Handbuch, p. 384. 

* Anastas. Vit Pont vol. i. p, 132. 

* Men vale’s expressions (vol i. p. 2, and vpl vlt 
p. 243) seem to me much too strong. He allows 
however, in his note, that the common interpreta- 
tion of the inscription is very hard to accept 
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must therefore content ourselves with noticing the general character of the 'work, and some 
few of the. more interesting portions. 

Two campaigns are represented. The first of these took place in the year ioi, and 
during it Trajan’s army passed down the river Save, and crossed the Danube in two 
divisions, — at Kastolatz and at the confluence of the Tjema. The two divisions 
effected a junction at the pass of the Bistra, called the Iron Gate, which Trajan's first 
they forced, and then attacked and took the royal city Zermizegethusa. ‘^joada. ** 
Trajan was not satisfied with this success, but pushed on into the heart 
of the enemy’s country, and gained a great victory at Tapie, after which Decebalus, the 
Dacian king, sued for peace. „ 

The bas-relief begins at the base by a representation bf the banks of the Save, down 
which the Roman army passed, and shows military storehouses, piles of wood, stacks 
of hay, and wooden huts. Then follow forts with soldiers on guard, and boats carrying 
barrels of provisions. 

The river-god Danube then appears, and looks on with astonishment at the bridge 
of boats over which the Roman army is passing . 1 The baggage of the soldiers on the 
march, tied to the top of the vallum or palisade which they carry, and the different military 
standards, are very distinctly shown. Many of the men arc without covering on their 
heads, but some wear lions’ skins . 2 The Emperor and his staff are then introduced. He 
is sitting upon a suggestus, or platform, and Lucius, the Praetorian Prefect, sits beside him . 3 
The Suovctaurilia, a grand sacrificial celebration, is the next scene, with priests in the 
cinctus gabinus, and trumpeters . 4 After this the Emperor is seen making an harangue 
to the troops ; and a little further on the building of a stone encampment enclosing huts 
is being carried on with great vigour, and bridges arc being thrown across a river, over 
which cavalry are crossing . 3 

A battle seems then to take [dace, and the heads of two enemies are being brought 
to the Emperor. The Dacian army, with the dragon ensign and the Dacian cap, the 
symbol of superior rank, seen upon the statues of the Dacian prisoners on the Arch of 
Gyistantinc, appears ; 0 Jupiter gives the victory to the Romans, the Dacian camp is 
burnt, and the Dacians fly.* 

Numerous representations of forts, boats, different kinds of troops, skirmishes, and 
sieges follow, ending with the surrender of Decebalus, and the return of Trajan to Rome, 
where a great festival is celebrated. The arrival at Rome, and the crowds of Romans 
going to meet the great conqueror, are very vividly drawn. An immense number of bulls 
for sacrifice, altars, camilli, and half-naked popre are introduced into the triumphal 
rejoicings, and the first campaign ends with the figure of Trajan offering incense at thf 
altar of Jupiter Capitolinus* 

A somewhat similar scries of scenes is represented in the sculptures which depict the 
second campaign. Perhaps the most interesting is that of the great bridge over the Danube , 3 


1 Fabretti, Colonna Trajana, No. 40. 

* Ibid. No. 43. * Ibid. No. 65. 

4 Ibid. Nos. 78—80. Compare the bas-reliefs 
now on the Arch of Constantine taken from Trajan’s 
arch. 

* Fabretti, Nos. 87— 12a 


* Dion Cass, lxviii. 9. 

f Fabretti, Nos. 131, 132—138. 

* Ibid. Nos. 221, 237, 242. 

9 Ibid. No. 260. The bridge is described in-Dion 
Cass, lxviii. 13 j Merivale, vol vii. p. 235 ; Francke, 
Gesch. Trajans, pp. 128, 129. 
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made of wood, supported on'ttOMe piers, the foundations of which may still be seen in 
the bed of the river. Apollofjfllus, Trajan’s architect, designed this immense work, which 
crossed the Danube at a spot where it is not less than 1,300 yards wide, 
Trajan's second near t h e village of Gieli. 1 A permanent road into Dacia and secure com- 
zw m munication with his basis of operations having thus been secured, Trajan 
gradually advanced from post to post, driving the Dacians into the 
mountainous parts of the country. The sculptures represent a number of skirmishes and 
assaults upon fortified places, but no regular pitched battle. At last the ghastly spectacle 
of the head and hands of Decebalus severed from his body is exhibited on a board by two 
soldiers in front of the Praetorium. This disgusting scene is followed by a representation of 
the storming of the last strongholds of the enemy in the mountains ; and a mournful pro- 
cession of fugitives, carrying away their goods and driving their cattle into exile, forms 
the close of the sculptured history of the Dacian campaigns of Trajan.* 

In these curious bas-reliefs we have a treasury of information on the religion, the mili- 
tary science, the habits, and dress of the Romans of the Empire far more valuable than 


ten thousand pages of descriptive writing. The lover of Roman antiquities will learn 
more by studying Eabretti’s engravings of these reliefs, or the casts at the French Academy 
at Rome, than by endless book-labour. The descriptions of Livy and Polybius, Cmsar 
and Tacitus, receive life and movement and interest as we look at the actual figures 


(oat! is subjects fidclibus) of the general and his staff, the Pnetorian guards marked by their 
belts over the left shoulder, the fierce-looking standard-bearers and centurions, with their 
heads covered with wolves’ skins and the shaggy manes of lions streaming down their 
backs, the rank and file carrying enormous stakes, the master-masons, sappers, and 
pioneers, with their axes and crowbars, the lancers, heavy and light cavalry, and royal 
chargers, the Sarmatian horsemen, clothed, riders and steeds, in complete scale armour, 
and the Moorish cavalry, riding without reins. 

Bridges being constructed, Roman causeways laid, forts attacked with all kinds of 
military engines, the charge of cavalry, the rout and confusion of a defeated army, are all 
most vividly depicted. Trajan in person traverses the ranks on foot, or mounts the 
suggestus and harangues his men, or receives with simple dignity the submission of the 
enemy, or marches, with all the pomp of a Roman procession, under the triumphal arch. 
The soldier-like simplicity and bonhomie of the great military Emperor arc strikingly 
portrayed. There is no silken tent, or richly-decorated chariot, or throne or canopy 
of state to be seen. His colonel of the guards sits beside him as an equal on the 
suggestus ; in the midst of a battle the Emperor tears up his robe to bind the wounds of 
his soldiers ;* lie is present everywhere, wearing a sword and fighting in person. Nothing 
could be more illustrative of the state of Roman affairs in that iron age when, as in the 
olden times, rough and unlettered warriors, fresh froln the camp, swayed the destinies of 
the Empire. 

In this vast spiral relief there are said to be more than 2,500 sculptured figures of men, 
and the higher they arc placed on the column the larger are their dimensions, showing the 
care that was taken to counteract the effects of the increased distance from the eye* The 
whole of the carving, from base to summit, is executed with equally minute care, though the 
* Procop. y£dif. iv. 6. * Fabretti, Nos. 313, 3 jo. * Dion Cass, lxviii. 8. 
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upper part can neveij* have been easily visible ex$ept*jfropa the windows or roofs of the 
basilica and the libraries, which, as we have seen, were' placed very near. The opinion 
which prevailed for some time, that the figures had been coloured, 1 is incorrect, as the more 
minute examination since made has proved that the colours thought to be artificial are 
the natural results of the decay of the stone and oxidization of the metallic parts of the 
structure under the effects of the rain, sun, and dust. 2 


Close to the Greek and Latin libraries lay the temple which Hadrian dedicated to 
his predecessor. We have no description of this temple left us, but its mention in 
conjunction with the column by Gellius, Spartianus, and the Catalogue 
called Curiosum shows beyond a doubt that it was placed to the north of ^Tmjatf 
the small court surrounding the column. 8 This is the only place in which it 
could have been situated without destroying the symmetry of the plan of Trajan’s Forum. 
A considerable number of granite columns, supposed to have belonged to this building, 
have been found in digging the foundations of houses to the north-west of the Piazza 
of Trajan, and from the colossal size of these it may be concluded that the temple was 
of very large dimensions. 

A medal figured in Becker has been supposed to represent the front of this temple, 
but Reber has shown 4 that the date borne by it (103 A.I).), fourteen years before Trajan’s 
death, renders this supposition impossible, and that it probably represents a temple dedi- 
cated to Nerva by Trajan himself/’ The only difficulty is contained in the title, 44 Optimo 
principi," on the medal, which has generally been considered as given to Trajan alone 
among the Roman Emperors. In the absence of positive proof, all that can be said is, 
that Nerva, of all the other Emperors who preceded Trajan, would be most likely to have 
received this title. 


Thus the whole group of buildings called by the name of Trajan’s Forum extended 
from the Via del Priorato to the Piazza dei SS. Apostoli, and at the northern end adjoined 
some of the great public buildings of the Campus Martius. 

Of the subsequent history of this magnificent monument of Trajan’s reign a few 
notices may be gleaned here and there. At the end of the fifth century the 
library seems still to have been a place of literary resort, for the statue of 
Sidonius Apollinaris, the poet, was placed there, as he himself mention#, in Truianum. 
the piazza between the two libraries. 0 

In the time of Charlemagne, five centuries after the Dacian victories, Paulus Diaconus, 
in his 44 Life of St. Gregory the Great,” speaks of the still remaining beauty of the 
Forum of Trajan, having occasion to mention it in relating the wonderful delivery of 
the soul of 44 the best of Emperors ” from purgatory. 7 Rome had, however, before thi$ 
time been robbed by the Byzantine Emperors of all the bronze and other metals which her 
public buildings contained, and the roof of Trajan’s basilica had doubtless suffered with 


* Mcrivale speaks of the column as “ shining in 
every volute and moulding with gold and pigments,” 
voL vii. p. 246. Considering that it is a simple Tus- 
can column without volutes or mouldings of any 
marked kind, and that it never was painted or gilt, 
this description is far too poetical. 

1 Bull Ml' ImU 1836, p. 39, 


* Cell. xi. 17, 1 ; Span. Hist. Aug. Hadr. 19; 
Curios. Reg. viii. 

4 Becker, Handbuch, p. 381, and PL 5, No, ti ; 
Reber, Ruinen Roms, p. 191. * Plin. Panegr. to. 

f Sid. Apoll. lib, ix. 16 ; Carm. 25. 

7 Paul. Diac. in Vit Greg. 17 ; Merivale, vol. vii. 
p, 25a 
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the rest. 1 It is a significant fact, that, of all the bronze-gilt statues and ornaments which 
this Forum is known to have contained, not a single one has beerf dug up in the course of 
the extensive excavations which have been made. In the terrible convulsions which tore 
Rome to pieces in the tenth century during the riots between the Burgundians, Alberic, 
and Pope John XII.,* the Forum of Trajan was probably destroyed, for we find a garden 
growing round the great pillar in the year 1003, and the Church of S. Nicolas was already 
built there in 1032.* In the succeeding centuries of ignorance and misery the names of 
Campus Kaloleonis and Palatium Hadriani were given to the ruins, and the Forum of 
Nerva was wrongly supposed to be the Forum of Trajan. 4 The preservation of the column 
itself is probably dye to an order issued in the twelfth century, forbidding any one to injure 
it on pain of death. 5 Gradually the ruins around it became levelled, gardens were made 
there, and then the oity began to grow again in this direction, until, as has been above 
mentioned, the new streets, the Via Alessandrina and the Via Bonella, were laid out by 
Pius V. A small piazza was built round the column, but Sixtus V. caused this to be 
cleared away, and the base of the pedestal to be laid bare, when he placed the statue of 
St Peter uppn the summit. But the greatest credit is due to the French, who, when they 
occupied, Rome in 1812, excavated, under the orders of Napoleon I., the greater part of the 
'mins of the basilica and part of the Forum. 

A vast number of fragments of columns, of inscriptions, and of architectural orna- 
ments have been dug up at various times on the site of Trajan’s Forum. The 
great granite columns which now lie near the base of the pillar were 
f° un d * n laying the foundations of the Church of S. Maria di Loreto, by 
the architect, the elder San Gallo, and are mentioned as lying near that 
church in the middle of the sixteenth century." The equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius 
in the Piazza del Campidoglio stands upon a pedestal made by Michael Angelo out of 
an immense fragment of entablature found on the site of Trajan’s Forum. The following 
account is given by Flaminio Vacca, in his “Memorie” (1594), of a discovery of a number 
of bas-reliefs and sculptures : — 

“ I remember that near the Pillar of Trajan, at the spot called Spolia Christi (so called 
from a picture in the Church of S. Salvadorc, representing the stripping of our Saviour), 
the remains of a triumphal arch were found, with many pieces of historical sculpture, 
which are now in the house of Signor Prospcro Boocapadullu, who was then Inspector 
of Roads. Among these was one of Trajan, mounted on a horse and crossing a river, and 
some statues of prisoners similar to those now standing on the arch called by Con«t|ptine's 
name. I observed these very-carefully, and am certain that they arc in the same ’^yle 
and by the same master-hand as those upon the Pillar.” 7 *’ * " 

In 1765, in digging thfe inundations of a house near the Church of *■ 

Loreto, six columns of grey granite were found, eight palms and a half in diamete^ 
but they remained in situ, because no one could be found to bear the 
removing them. An enormous portion of the cornice of a portico was awo fd^jjxl 

’ ,* " / 

1 Anutas. Vit. Pont. vol. i. p. 132. See below, * GaUctti, Primiccro, P4 232 »cq. quoted by Nibby, 
chap, s$t. ‘V * Gibbon, chap. xlix. Roma nclt’ Anno 1 838^ parte ii. Angica, 9. tty * 

* See Reber, p. 193, note 4. « Rebcr,p. 194. Nibby, loc‘ cit. * * “ * 

* Mabillon, Mus. Ital. vol. ii. pp. 132, 143, t6i. 7 Flaminio Vacca, Memorie, 9. 
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there, which Cardinal Alessandro Albani removed, and placed in his villa outside the 
Porta Salaria. 1 ’*■* 

The statues of prisoners mentioned by Flaminio Vacca were undoubtedly the fellows 
to the statues of Dacian prisoners which are now to be seen in front of the attica of 
Constantine’s Arch. More ftatues of the same design, but smaller dimensions, were found 
by the French excavators in 1813, in the middle of the ruins of the basilica.* These 
probably belonged to a different part of the Wildings from the larger ones mentioned 
by Flaminio Vacca. The granite columns found near S. Maria were possibly a* part of 
the Temple of Trajan or its enclosure. Besides these, there have been found in various 
excavations on the site a number of pedestals of statues, with inscriptions ranging from 
the time of Trajan to the end of the Empire. 

The antiquary Fea mentions three pedestals discovered in 1813 which had supported 
statues of Trajan, all having the same inscription, stating that they were erected in his 
sixth consulship, which answers to the year A.l>. 112, and commemorating his services 
to the State both at home and abroad. 3 

Another inscription, wfiich is now built into the wall on the north of the pillar, 
commemorates the remission of all debts to the Emperor’s private purse (fscus) by 
Hadrian, a fact which we find also mentioned in Dion Cassius and Spartianus. The Ujttfer 
writer adds that it was in the Forum of Trajan that Hadrian publicly burnt the list of 
debtors, and the inscription was no doubt intended to mark the spot of this act of 
liberality or briber)’. 4 A large number of statues were erected in the Ulpian Forum 
by M. Aurelius during the course of his German campaigns, in memory of the Roman 
nobles who fell in those wars. 5 

Pedestals have also been found with inscriptions in honour of the Pnetorian Prefects 
Eugeni us, who lived in the time of Constans, and Merobaudus, a noted general of 
Celtic extraction, and a literary character in Gratian's time, some of whose works are 
still extant. The absurdly verbose and bombastic style of these inscriptions of the later 
Empire contrasts strongly with the laconic simplicity of those of an earlier date. The 
virtues of one N’icomachus Flavius, of the time of Theodosius and Valentinian, are cele- 
brated in language which can only find a parallel in some of the English epitaphs of the 
lust century, or in the modern Papal encyclicals.' 1 The statue of Sidonius Apollinaris has 
already been mentioned, and another poet, Claudian, also had the honour of a place 
‘i<| this Forum. The inscription belonging to his statue was found in the fifteenth century 
in thf house of Pomponius Lx-tus. 7 Besides these, we find in Gruter's ‘‘Inscriptions" 

I the, "following mentioned to whom statues were erected in this Forum: — FL Anicius 
Petrbnius Maximus, Prefect of the city in the year 420; Anicius Anchemius Bassus, 
Preifi|ct in 383 ; L. Aurelius Avianus Symmachus, Prefect' in the year 377 > Anicius 
jJPaulinus, Consul in 334; and Bassams Rufus and M. Pontius Latianus Larcius Sabinus, 
^fontertjjporary with M. Aurelius.* 

^ 

'* * Fea, Mhttrpp. 56, 57, note c. * Hist. Aug. M. Ant. Phil. 22. \ 

•‘Ibid, flnscmioni di Monument i ; Roma, 1813, • Sec De Rossi, in Ann. deW fnsl. voL xxi.; Fea. 

p. 13. ' f Inscrizioni, p. 10. • 

* Ibid. p. 13. t ? 7 Claud. Hell. Get. pncf. 'T^Gibbon, chap, xxx. ; 

• Gruter^fk. x. No. 6 ; Dion Cass. lxix. 8 ; Spart. Crater, Inscr. ccclxxv. t. 

Hist, Aug. Hidr. ch. 7. * Gruter, Inscr. cccclvii. 3 ; cccliii. 4 ; ccclxx. 3. 

■a 



CHAPTER VIII 


PART I. 

THE PALATINE, GERM ALUS, AND VELIA. 

NATURAL FEAT!.’ RES OF THE HILL — NAME PALATIUM — GERM ALUS— LI’ PERU.U. — <‘AS.\ ROMULl— FICUS Rl'MINAMS- 
SCA1..« CACI— t’ORM’S SACRA— RUINS AT THE NORTH-WEST CORNER — TEMPLE OF MAGNA MATER- TEMPLE OF 

juno sosriTA— auc;i;ratorium — domes tibkriana — pomps hi ic.i m— tempi f of august us — gateway 

AT NORTH-EAST CORNER— TEMPLE OK V ICTORY — HOUSES OF WEALTHY ROM ANS— CICKRo's HOUSE — HOUSE OF 
CAT ULUS — HOUSE OF CLODJUS — SPLENDOUR OF PALATINE HOUSES — PORTA MUOIONIS— TEMPLE OF JUPITER 
STATOR — PALACE OF TARQUINIUS AND ANCt’S — SACEl.U M l.ARUM — VELIA — .F.DKS PEN ATI! M — HOUSES OF* 
TULLUS AND PUBLICOLA — MARBLE PLAN OF THE CITY— NKROMAN FIRE— AURKA— COLOSSUS OF NERO — 
TEMPLE OF PE \CK — BASILICA OF CONSTANTINE— ARCH OF TITUS— TEMPLE *»F VENUS AND ROME META sUIMNS 
—ARCH OF CONSTANTINE— SUBSTRUCTIONS ON THE SOUTH-EAST SIDE oF THE HILL — PM.AOF op VUCUVIUS— 
TEMPI E OF VESTA — TEMPLE OF APOLLO— LIBRARY— ROM A QUADRAT A IN ARE V APol.LIM* - .IDEs IMHIIC.E— 
ATRIUM— IARARIUM— IUMLICA— PERISTYLIUM— TRICLINIUM — NYM P ILEUM — I’OK PICO — LIKE \ KY \( ADFMIA - 
TEMPLE OF JUPITER VICTOR — PALACE oF TI1E C’.ESARS — TERRACE - VtjUhDUCI'— -STADIUM ^I PITZoNlUM — 

TEMPI.K OF HELPKUBALUS— ALEXANDER SEVF.RU*— BATHS OF MAXENTU S— TEMPI E OK \ ICToki w-poRtTNA 
RESFICIENS — CURIA SAUORIM— ARV FEBRIS— SACELLUM DM5 VIRIPLAIVE -!*OVM % IIVMIMS DIAI IS— IF MPI E 
OF BACCHIC — 'Afpoiiautr — TEMPLE OF JUPITER PROlTfiNATOR — DOMI S OERMAMCI— DoM Us GLl.omW. 


•‘Non alium certe dccuit rcctoribus orbis 
Ks&e Iftrcm, nulkxjut: sc colic fxitestas 

.ilstinvat, et sum mi scntit faatigia juris.” 

Ci.au Df an, Dr 17. Ccm. I fen. 59 . 


' I "'HE natural features of the Palatine hill have been so thoroughly altered and obscured 
• * by the successive buildings piled upon it during more than a thousand years, that 
it is impossible at the present time to give an accurate account of its original 
A Murat shape anc j dimensions. The rubbish which covers it is in some parts more 

features 0/ * 

the hUi than thirty feet thick, and of the most chaotic description. It is, however, 
tolerably certain that the hill itself consists of the same stone as the Capito- ’ 
line and most of the other hills of Rome. The original rock can be seen at the back of 
the new Russian excavations at the north-western angle, and its character has also beei* 
ascertained by Brocchi from observations in a subterranean vault of the Villa Mills, in the, 
centre of the hill. 1 Hence it appears that the great mass is composed of granular and, 
hard tufa. I am not aware that any fresh-water gravel deposits or travertine have been 
found upon it. The nature of the soil has in some degree obscured its history ; for, had 
it consisted of large masses of hard travertine rock, we might have felt more certain 
that they had remained unchanged from the earliest times of Rome, The present shape 

'( 1 Brocchi, Suolo <li Roma, p. 149. 
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of tHe hill is that of an irregular four-sided figure, having the shortest side towards the 
Capitoline and the longest towards the valley of the Circus Maximus. 

The highest part of the hill, near the Church of S. Bonaventura, is 160 feet high 
according to the measurement of Calandrelli ;* but no part of the hill now rises much 
above the rest. Whether this is the result of artificial levelling or of the natural tendency 
of rubbish to collect in the hollows is not known, nor can it be ascertained whether 
the hill was originally flat-topped. If Cav. Rosa’s supposition, mentioned in a previous 
chapter, 1 * be true, a considerable difference of level must have existed between the 
different parts of the hill, and enormous substructions must have been built across the 
centre, completely filling up the depression which he believes to have formerly extended 
from the middle of the south-west to the middle of the north-east side. 

The south-western and north-western sides of the hill arc steep and inaccessible. 
They have doubtless been cut • away and made steeper for purposes of defence, and they 
are supported in most places by huge brick walls and arches constructed at various times. 
The other two sides, looking towards the Cselian and the Forum valley, are mtrch less 
precipitous, and present for the most part gradual terraced slopes. The longer axis of 
the hill, from S. Maria Liberatricc to the point where the Via dei Cerchi and the 
Via di S. Gregorio meet, is about 700 yards in length, and the shorter, from the Church 
of S. Anastasia to the Arch of Constantine, is about 550 yards. 3 

The name Palatium has furnished a fruitful subject of speculation to etymologists. 
It has been derived from the Pallantes, who are said to have come with 
Evander from Arcadia ; from the town of Palatium, in the district of Reate ; palatium 

from l’alanto, the mother of Latinus ; from the bleating ( balatus ) of the sheep 
once fed upon its pastures, or from their wandering habits {palari ) ; and from the sepulchre 
of Pallas, son of Evander. 4 None of these derivations seems so probable as that which 
would connect Palatium with the shepherd-deity Pales. 5 The oldest traditions represented 
the Palatine as covered with thickets and pasturage; and, although but little weight 
can be assigned to these traditions, yet the Romans were undoubtedly, as their ancient 
festivals, the Palilia. the Lupcrcalia, and the Faunalia show, originally a pastoral as well as 
an agricultural and commercial community. 0 

Two outlying parts of the Palatine were called Germalus and Velia. Varro says 
expressly that these two, together with the Palatine itself, formed the fourth region of 
the city at the time when the Argcian chapels were first built. We must, Gtrma/us 
therefore, as has been said above, consider them as separate from the 
Palatine itself. The only clue we have to the position of the Germalus is the state- 
ment of Varro, 7 that it derived its name from the (Germani) twin brothers, Romulus 
and Remus, who were found deposited there by the flooded waters of the Tiber. It is, 
therefore, hinted by Varro that the slope of the Germalus came down to some point 


1 Brocchi, p. 21 1. # See chap* ifi. p. 33. 

* For a further description of the Palatine hill see 
chap, iih, and for an account of the substructions sec 
Ann, dell' Inst. 1852, p. 324 ; Monument/] voL v. 

lav. xxxvi 

4 Varro, L. L. v. $ 54; Serv, Ad A£n. viii. 51 ; 

Festus, p. 230 ; Dionys. i 32, ii. i. 


* Merkel, Ad Ov. Fast p. 208. 

• Schwegler, Rom. Gesch, 1, S. 457, An. 17 i 
Mommsen, Rom. Hist vol i. pp. 47, 51, 176, Eng. 
trans. ; * Pecorosa Palatia,* Propert v. 9, 3 ; w Her- 
bosa Palatia,” Tib. ii $ t 25 ; Ov, Met. xiv. 

Fast. iv. 815. 

7 Varro, L. L v. $ $4, 55. 

X2 
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in the valley which could be reached by the waters of the Tiber during an inundation. 
The part of the hill most closed to floods is the western corner ; and* hye, therefore, 
most writers on Roman tomography have placed the ^jiermalus. In l*estus the word 
appears under the form Cermalus. 1 * * Nor was this a name used only by antiquarians, 
for we find Cicero employing* it to indicate the situation of* Mites house, so that it 
must have been a well-known district of Rome in his time/ 9 Another indication of, 
the situation of the Germalus is given by a quotation from Quintus Fabius Pictor, 
preserved by Dionysius. According to Fabius, the Lupcrcal, a cavern in 
w hi C h the she-wolf was suckling the twins when the shepherds drove her 
away, was on or near the Germalus. Now the Lupcrcal is plainly stated to have boon 
upon the road leading to the Circus Maximus. The road in 'question was most probably 
that leading from the Forum and Capitol through the Yelabrum to the Circus ; and 
we may, therefore, assume that the Germalus was the part of the Palatine overhanging 
this road. Dionysius describes the Lupcrcal as having once been a large grotto; shaded 
with thick bushes and large trees, and containing a copious spring of water. His usual 
Hellenizing spirit leads him to identify the worship of Lupercus with that of tju; Arcadian 
Pan/ 1 Lupercus was, however, most probably a genuine Latin pastoral cfoty, vHiosc 
worship was naturally similar Id, but not necessarily identical with, t,hc Greek Pan. 4 * The 
grottq was not easily identified in the time of Dionysius, who speaks of it as Jilddest 
by the numerous buildings erected on and near the spot ; but the altar or shrine, with 
the peculiar festival of the deity Lupercus on the 15th of February, were still mudi 
honoured in the time of Augustus, for we find the Lupcrcal mentioned in the inscription of 
Ancyra as having been restored by that Emperor/* 

Another proof that the position of the Germalus and Lupcrcal must be sought at the 
western end of the Palatine is derived from the distinct assertion of Dionysius in speaking 


Cast! Romuli. 


of the Casa Romuli. He says that the hut of Romulus lay in a hollow on 
the side of the Palatine which looks towards the Circus Maximus, and 


Plutarch places it on the descent from the Palatine to tht. Circus/ Now the Catalogue of 
the tenth region begins with the Casa Romuli, and ends with the Lupcrcal, apparently 
proceeding round the hill in an easterly direction from the western comer. Hence, as 
Schweglcr remarks, the Lupercal must be placed nearer to the Circus than the Casa 
Romuli. 7 This latter was a hut made of wood and covered with reeds, representing the 
original habitation of the founder of Rome. It must have stood nearly at the western 
corner of the hill. A chapel of Romulus also stood on the Germalus/ 

Near the Lupercal and hut of Romulus was the Ruminal Fig-tree/ so called, according 


1 Festus. pp. 53, 340, 348 ; Muller, in Varr. loc. aqueduct may have been mistaken for it. Sec the 
cit., thinks Cermalus the right form. Athenaeum newspaper. No. 3,068, June t867. 

* Cic. Ad Alt. iv. 3 Livy describes a wolf which 4 Mon. Ancyr. tab. iv.^ Virg. Ain. viii. 343. 
happened to enter the city by the Escjuiiinc gate as * Gibbon, chap. mritvi., says that the Lupcrcalia were 
running through the Vkrus Tuscu* and the Germalus celebrated as late as the fifth century a.i>. 

to the Porta Capcna (Livy, xxxtii. 26). ^ * Pionys, i. 79 ; PluC Rom. 20. 

* Dionys. i. 32, 79; Plutarch, Cb. 6i ; see Pans. 7 Schwegler. Rom. Gesch, S. 391, An. 3. 

viii. 38, 5. i *Mcrkel t Ad Ov. Fast, .iit^ 184; Solin. I 18; 

4 The grotto of the Lupcrcal has lately, it is sup- Varro, LLv. j 54. 1 

posed, been discovered near the Church of S. Anas- 9 Varro, L L v. 54; Plut.Ropl. Jii, ; MiiUer, Ad 

tasia. It is, however, possible thaUhc reservoir of an Fest, p, 400. 

* * 
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to Festus, from rurnis, the teat of the she-woif which suckled the twins, or from rutninari, 
on account of. the cattle which were fed there. This fig-tree was supposed to have stood on ' 
the spot where 1 the children were $rst cast ashore. In the year B.c. 296 the 
vEdiles Cn*us and Quintus Ogulnius dedicated on this spot a bronze statue ' 

of the she-wolf giving; su$k to Romulus and Remus ; 1 and it seems not 
‘improbable, from the Wyie of workmanship and the place where it was found, that this 
^brbnze figure mentioned by Livy is actually the same with that now preserved in the 
Palace of the Conservators on the Capitol. 2 Another fig-tree on the Comitium has the 
same name given to it by later historians, and a legend is related by Pliny of its having 
beep transplanted from the Palatine to the Comitium by a miracle of Attus Navius. But it 
is probable that the real name of this latter fig-tree was the Ficus Navia, and that after the 
disappearance of the original Ficus Ruminalis the name was transferred to it, as standing 
on one of the most ancient localities in Rome. 8 Rumina or Rumia was the ancient goddess 
who presided ovdr the suckling and rearing of children, and is connected by Varro with 
Cunina, the deity of the cradle. 4 The fig-tree, as the symbol of fertility, was planted near 
her chapel, t$nd hence obtained the name of Ruminalis/’ 

1 iv the Oie neighbourhood were also the steps leading down from the Palatine, called 
by Plutarch tlje Shore of Cacus, by Solinus the Steps of Cacu|, c and the sacred s t c 
cornel»tree, supposed io have* grown out of the lance of Romulus, which he Cornu} 
threw across the valley of the Circus from the Aventine. This tree lasted, 
longer ’than the fig-tree, for we find it mentioned as late as the time of Caligula. In 
his reign the Stairs of Cacus were repaired, and so much damage done to the roots of the 
sacred comel-tre<j that it died. 7 

All traces of the above-mentioned sacred spots have now long been obliterated, and the 
Lupercal is the on!}' one of them which may possibly be discovered by excavation. We 
know from an epistle of Pope’Gclasius that the I.upercalia were celebrated as late as the 
year A.l). 496, and it is probable that the grotto and altar were still in existence at that 
time, and possibly for some time afterwards. 8 Since the year 1846 considerable, excava- 
tions have been carried on at this Corner of the Palatine, in the Vigna Nussiner, 
between the foot of the hill and the Church of S. Anastasia, but no light has Rmmattht 

* no?tn<vest 

been throw* by them upon the more ancient sites of which I have been corner. 
treating. The buildings discovered belong to the Imperial period, and were 
most probably inhabited by freedmen and other dependents attached to the Emperor’s 
Court They have been carefully described by Reber, and are also mentioned in the 
- Transactions" of the Roman Archamlogical Institute.® They consist of little more than 
the remains of a narrow court, with a corridor and seven small chambers on pne side, a 
bath at one end, and offices of various kinds at the other. The florid ornamentation of 
the carved' capitals and cornices which have been found here, and the style of the brick- 


* 

> Livy, x. 23 ; Diopys. loc. at. 

* RheinischeS Museum, 1 846, p. 519. 

* See chap. vi. p. 79; Festus, p. 169 ; Muller, Ad 
Test. p. 400 ; Tac. Ajyt. aiii. 58. 

4 Varro, Ap. Non.p. 167 ; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 57 ; 
Rom. 4. • Set Schwegler, Rom. Gesch. S. 324, 422. 

* Plut. Rom. 30 , where read with Zinxow, De Sacr. 


Rom. p. 20, mIkov or mu tlas <bcrije. Solin. i. 18 t'Pro- 
ipert. v. t, 9. 7 Plut. loc. cit. ; Serv. A 3 m. iii. 46. 

* Gibbon, chap, xxxvi. 

• Rcbcr, Ruinen Roms, p. ^76 ; Bull, dtll' Just. 
1846, 1847.' At the point whole these chambers are 
situated there was acoaununicatihn with the upper 
part of the hill. 
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. work, points to the age of Domitian, or a little later, and the graffiti upon the walls contain 
many Greek names, probably of Imperial freedmen. In one of these chambers was found 
the celebrated sketch (now in the Kircherian Museum at the Collegio Romano) of a 
crucified figure, with an inscription, which has be^n usually interpreted as drawn by a , 
pagan in derision of a Christian fellow-slave; 1 and near the entrance to the excavatiorfs 
stands an altar, with an inscription, similar to that criticized by St. Paul at Athens, to 
an Unknown God. It was as follows: 14 SET. (sive) I)EO. SET. (sivc) DEIVAE. SAC. C. 
SEXTfvs. C. F. CALVIN VS FR. DE SEN ATI SEXTEXTIA RKSTITYIT.” 2 

Other excavations under (he Church of S. Anastasia, which stands close by, have 
resulted in the discovery 1 of a portion of the ancient roadway which ran between the Circus 
Maximus and the outlying parts of the building just described. This roadway runs from 
north-west, to south-east,, nearly parallel to the Via dei Cerchi, and maybe taken as the 
eastern boundary-line of the buildings attached to the Circus. 3 

The whole north-western side of the Palatine is now rendered steep and inaccessible by 
enormous walls, which must have served as substructions to the Palace of Tiberius. These 
walls are of various materials, some of brick, others of squared stones of tufa, laid alter- , 
nately as headers and stretchers. The long piece of tufa-work nearest to the western corner 
of the hill has been supposed to be a part of the wall of Roma Quadrata, and is described 
in a note to a former chapter. 4 

The building mentioned next to the Casa Romuli in the Catalogue of the tenth 
region is the Temple of the Magna Mater Id.ea, and as the enumeration ap|K-ars to 
proceed along the north-western side of the hill, we may assume that this 

Impleef 

Magna Muter, temple stood not far from the western angle. Whether it stood upon the top 
Temple of or at the foot is not known. The worship of this goddess was brought to 
Juno Sospiien Rome from Asia Minor by I\ Cornelius Nasica in the year lit:, 205, and the 
temple was consecrated thirteen years later. 6 It is possible that Martial may allude 
to this temple when he speaks of the Dome of Cybcle, and Ovid also mentions 
that one of the Metelli restored it after a fire. fl The first destruction by fire took place 
in B.c. m, and the second in A.D. 1. Augustus rebuilt it after the second destruction. 7 
A Temple of Juno Sospita stood not far from it, perhaps in the neighbourhood of the 
modem Church of S. Teodoro* 

At the western corner of the Palatine, near the point called by Solinus the Supcrdfium 
Scalarum Caci, are the ruins of a buildiftg of volcanic tufa, in the shape of a rectangular 
Au ritratorium ka»enierit, " kich have generally been supposed to have formed the founda- 
tions of a temple. The recent excavations conducted by Signor Rosa have, 
however, shown that they were not intended to support the columns of a temple, and 
that their real shape is that of 44 a high terraced molmd of masonry, closed in entirely 

* ) f*S ur *‘ is » however, interpreted by Mr. C.W* 4 Chap, ui, p. 40 ; Ann. dtlV Inst* 1852, p. 324, 

King, Gnosticism, p. 90, to be the Gnostic Anubis- • 'Livy, xxix. 14, xxxvi. 35 ; Cic. Dc Har. Rcsp. 

^Chnstos. The inscription h ’AXt&tfrtret aifknu 12 ; Dion Cass. xlvi. 43. The worship of Cybcle was 

♦ very popular at Rome. Mommsen, vol. ill p. 437, 

»• 28, explains the pnndpte up<«f which 9 Mart, i 71, 10 ; Merkel, Ad Ov. Fasti, p. 129. 

sucg altars were erected, 44 Non esse compcrtum cui 7 jul. Obs. 99 ; Mon. Ancyr. tab. 1 ; VaL Max. i * 

deb rem divinam hep oporteat cum terht mpvetL 8, 1 1. 

* V tn$L Arch. 18631 P- * ; ' T * * * Ov. Fast. «. 55 ; Cic De Div. i. f 4*99. 
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on the north side by a more elevated terrace of less breadth, in the centre of die south 
side of which stands a square projecting ambo or pulpit The two longer sides of the 
basement project in front, and form twp wings, enclosing a staircase pccupyin^ the whole 
breadth of the lower part of the terraced mound." 4 The building faces the south, and 
commands an extensive prospect over the Aventine and the Tiber valley. Now ?the 
ancient catalogues of the places situated in the tenth region, which contains the Palatine, 
place the Auguratorium near the rest of the sacred spots of the most ancient pa# of 
Rome, which we know to have been in this locality. Cavaliere Rosa has therefore con- 
jectured that these are the ruins of the ancient Auguratorium, whence Romulus, as the 
legend runs, took the auspices when founding his city. He supposes that the raised 
square platform was the Augurale or augural scat, whence the augur took his observations, 
and that an altar stood upon the lower part of the terrace, on which sacrifices were offered 
before that solemn ceremony. 2 

At the back of this ruin we find a long row of chambers running across the hill from 
north-west to south-east, which have vaulted roofs, and are similar in construction to the 
chambers in the Vigna Nussiner. They seem to have formed a part of the ^ 

back of the Palace of Tiberius, which occupied the large space now called the Tiberiana. 
Jardins Supericurs, and were possibly the stables and offices of the Kmperor’s 
domestics.* They are far too small and roughly-plastered to have formed any part of the 
‘Imperial suite of apartments. A number of curious inscriptions and scribblings are to be 
'seen upon their walls, consisting chiefly of Greek and Latin names, rough sketches of Ships, 
combats of gladiators, and soldiers under arms. 

Several passages of the Roman historians lead us to the conclusion that the Palace of 
Tiberius was situated on this part of the Palatine. It was from the Tibcriana Domus that 
Vitellius surveyed the conflagration of the Temple of Capitoline Jupiter, and the engage- 
ment between his adherents and the Flavian party under Sabinus. 4 The palace must, 
therefore, have stood upon the north-western part of the hill towards the Capitoline. The 
same conclusion may be drawn from the description given by Tacitus, Plutarch, and 
Suetonius of the movements of Otho, when, after Joining Galba at the morning sacrifice in 
the Temple of Apollo on the Palatine, he is said to have descended through the back of 
the Pa|acc of Tiberius into the Velabrum, and thence to the Miliarium Aureum/’ where 
the conspirators were awaiting his arrival. It seems, possible that the Palace of Tiberius 
may have sto6d upon the site previously occupied by the house of his father ClaodiuS^ 
Nero. During the reign of Augustus Tiberius lived first in Pompcy’s house fn thft Carina;, 
and afterwards in the gardens of Maecenas on the hsquiline.® The Tiberiad- Palgcc on. 
the Palatine was in later times the favourite residence of Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Aurelius, and it was probably during their reigns that the library which we find mentioned 

by Gcllius was established there. 7 '* * 

* , < 

» Ahh. del!' /ms/. >865, p. 362. 1 do not suppose that he went through $e Porta 

* A restoration of the AuRuratorium is comm c- Romanula, but through^ a ipostem.*gatQ at the 

morated in an inscription of Hadrian's time. Orelli, riorth-wetfem corner, hear the Augtyattrium. 
Ntt*,286. . «• Suet. Tib. 1 5. ' , ' 

* Bull, dell' Inst. 1862, p. 233 5 Amm. de/l' Inst. 1 Hist. Aug. Ant Pius, cap. tot Ant Phil. 6; 

*865, p. 365. * Suet Vit 1 5. V«n%*S ; GelL xiijj. 20 j, Xopisc. ^rob..* 1 !}, Joseph. 

4 Tac. Histl. 27 ; Suet. Oth. 6 ; Plut Galb. 24. Ant xix. 1, 1 * ' *.-* • 
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Temple of 
Augustus. 


Gafruttv at 
north-east 


The northern comer of the hill is occupied by immense masses of brickwork, which 
formed the substructions of Caligula’s Palace. He is said to have extended his additions 
to the palace as far as the Forum and the Temple of Castor. In his insane 
oa^u/a conceit this bloody monster caused the back wall of the Temple of Castor 
to be broken through, in order that he might appear between the statues of 
the twin gods to receive the worship of those who visited the temple. He also joined this 
corner of the Palatine with the Capitoline by a huge viaduct, passing above the roofs of 
the Temple of Augustus and the Basilica Julia, in order that thus he might 
^Augustus ma ^ c himself the contubemalis of Jupiter. During his sleepless nights, says 
Suetonius, he used to walk up and down through the endless ^porticoes and 
halls of the palace, crying aloud, and praying for the return of daylight . 1 A great part of 
Caligula’s colossal substructions has latch' been excavated, and a number of galleries and 
chambers cleared. The most interesting discovery made by the clearance is that of an 
ancient gateway, supposed to be one of the principal entrances to the Pala- 
CafaMvat tj nc . It stands under the enormous brickwork pillars of Caligula’s palace, 

comer. and leading from it is a road paved in the ancient style with basalt, which 

passes along the north-eastern slope of the hill. The archway of this gate 
is still perfect. It has been mentioned in a former chapter that Cav. Rosa supposes 
the Clivus Victoria; to have led from this gate to the upper part of the Palatine . 2 * Fcstus 
expressly mentions the connexion between the Clivus Victoria! and the Porta Romana, 
adding that it was called Romana by the Sabines, because it was the gate by which they 
entered from their town oh the Ouirinal* In the neighbourhood of the Clivus Victoria? we 
must look for the Temple of Victory, whence it derived its name. Dionysius 
^Victory pl accs this temple upon the top of the hill, but this is the only hint we have 
of its exact position, and all traces of it seem to disappear in the later ages 
of Rome. It was founded, according to the legend, by the Arcadian followers of Kvander, 
and was therefore one of the most venerable relics of Ante-Romulean Rome . 4 * * 

Following the slope of the Palatine from the northern corner, in a direction parallel to 
the Forum, we come to that part of the hill where the houses of many pf the rich 
Romans were built in the later "Republican days, when the foreign empire of 
'iwii/f R orne had so largely increased the wealth of proconsuls and successful 
Romans, generals. Among these •were C. Gracchus , J * Cn. Octavius, conqueror of 
Perseus, Q. Catulus, conqueror of the Cimbri, Crassus/* Cicero , 7 * * Clodius,* 
Scaurus,® Horten si us , 10 Drusus , 11 M. Antonius , 12 the fathers of Augustus and Tiberius, 
C. Octavius and Ti. Claudius Nero, 1 * and others. 


Temple of 
f ’ letory , 


1 Suet. CaL 21, 22, 50 ; Dion, Cass lix. 7» lx. 6 ; * Fcstus, p. 262, ed, Muller. 

Tac. Ann. vi 45. Nothing further is known of this * Dionys. f. 32 ; Livy, x. 33, xxix. 14, xxxv. 9. 

Temple of Augustus. Caligula celebrated magnificent * Plut. C. Gracch. 12. 

games at its dedication. (See Mcrivale, Hist, of the * Cic. De Off. i. 39 ; Plin. Nat, Hist. xvii. 1. 

Romans, vol. v. p. 378; Dion. Cass. loc. cit) The 7 Cic. Pro Dorn. $ n6 ; De Har. Rcsp. f 16, 

Church of S. Tcodoro has been identified with this * Ibid, De Har. Rcsp. xv\ j 33 

# temple, but without good reason. (See chap, xii.) * Ibid. De Off. i. 39. » 

* See chap. iii. p. 35. 7*hi$ conclusion is not, 10 Suet. Aug. 72. 11 Veil. Pat it 14. 

however, supported by any strong arguments, and n Dion Cass. ini. 27. 

it is not impossible that the road which led through n Suet Aug. 5 ; Tib, 5. 

this gate was the Via Nova. ' * * 
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: Among these we can only arrive approximately at the situations of a few, Cicero’s 

house overlooked the city, and was in a conspicuous place, and was therefore probably on 

the side towards the Forum. 1 The only passage in the whole of Cicero’s 

extant works which seems to throw any light on the situation of his Palatine 

residence, is an epistle to Atticus, where he says that Vettius, who was supposed to be 

aware of a conspiracy against Cmsar’s life, had abstained from accusing Cicero by name, 

but had said that an eloquent consular, a neighbour of Caesar’s, had expressed a wish that 

some Brutus or Ahala could be found equal to the occasion. 2 Now Caesar lived at that 

time in the J£.cgia, and we must therefore place Cicero’s house somewhere on the slope of 

the Palatine at the back of the Regia. This house underwent many changes of ownership 

during the first century lt.c. It passed from the possession of Drusus 8 the tribune, killed 

in Hie year 91, into the hands of one of the Crassi (not Crassus the orator), who sold 

it to Cicero. 4 It was demolished during his exile, and a Temple of Liberty built upon 

the site, 5 but restored on his return at the public cost 6 After his death it was inhabited - 

by Censorinus and Statilius Sisenna, partisans of Augustus.' 

Near Cicero’s house was that of Catulus, if we may infer so much as this from the 

fact that the Porticus Catuli, which was adorned with the spoils of the 

..... 1 House of 

Cimbric war, was next to Cicero’s house. The site of this Porticus Catuli Catulus. 

had been previously occupied by the house of Flaccus.* 1 The house of Houseoj 

C.lodius, previously owned by Scaurus, stood behind that of Cicero, for the Clodius. 

orator threatens in one of his invectives to raise the roof of his house in order to prevent 

Clodius from looking down upon the city which he had wished to destroy.® 

The splendour of these Palatine houses was a subject of remark even in Pliny’s time, 

when luxury and wealth had become common at Rome. He notices the costly pillars of 

Hymettian marble, which Crassus imported to adorn the court of his house, 

but adds that the house of O. Catulus surpassed even that of Crassus in ^P ! >»<laur y 
. . . . Palatine houses. 

magnificence. 1 ” I he mansion ol Scaurus contained, says Pliny, an immense 

number of columns rtf foreign marble, which had been originally brought to Rome for a 

temporary theatre, erected by him as vEdile. Some of these were thirty-eight feet in 

height, and such was their weight that th<j contractor for thp repairs of the sewers 

compelled Scaurus to indemnify him for the damages caused by their transport along the 

streets to the Palatine." Clodius gave the enormous sum of fourteen million eight 

hundred thousand sesterces for this house. 12 ' 

Proceeding along the side of the hill towards the Arch of Titus, we come to the spot 

at which the Nova Via and Sacra Via met, in the neighbourhood of which, as has been 

before mentioned, several most interesting buildings stood. Next to the north-western 

angle of the Palatine, the Summa Sacra Via and the immediate locality around it were 


* Cic. Pro Dom. 37. * Ibid. Ad Att. ii. 24. 

* Veil. Pat. ii. 14, 3. 

4 Ep, ad Fam. v. 6 ; Plin. Nat. Hist xvii. 1, § 4. 

* Plut Cic. 33 ; Pro Dptn. 44. &c. 

* In Pis. aa ; Hnr. Rcsjp. 6, 8, 15; Ad Att. iv. 1, 2. 
2 Veil. Pat loc. cit 

* Val. Max. vi. 3, 1 , Cic. Pro Dom. 43. 

* Cic. Har. Reap. xv. 5 33. 


'» Plin. Nat. Hist. xvii. t, 2 ; xxxvi. 3, 7. 

11 Ibid, xxxvi. 2, 6. Rebels Ruinen Roms, p. 364, 
misinterprets this passage of Pliny, the purport of 
which is that it was a shame that such marbles 
should be used to decorate a private house, while 
the images of the gods wete made of no .better 
material than plaster. ■ I* 

" Plin. Nat Hist. \ xxidi J03, y 

Y 
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Porta 

Mugionis. 


perhaps the most intimately connected with the early history of the city. The Port^ 
Mugionis or Porta Vetus Palatii, one of the gates of the original Romulean fortress, 
probably stood here, and its foundations, with those of the Temple of 
Jupiter Stator, are among those which Cavaliere Rosa claims to have 
discovered. 

The so-called remains of the gate stand about sixty yards from the Arch of Titus, on 
the right of the road leading up towards the Convent of S. Bonavcntura. The basaltic 
stones with which the road leading through it is paved arc? larger than those found in any 
other ancient street in Rome, and the style of workmanship points to an early date. 
Close to the gate arc the foundations of a building, which Rosa marks in his plan as the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator . 1 These foundations are divided into three 
ju^elr sLor rec * a ngular portions, the whole forming a rectangular basement of about 
fifty yards long by twenty-five wide. They have not the appearance of 
belonging to a temple, and the application of the name Jupiter Stator to them is very 
doubtful. The temple must, however, have stood very near the Porta Mugionis. The 
history of this temple is well ‘known. It was vowed by Romulus in the Sabine war, and 
stood on the spot where the Roman army was rallied when on the point of being defeated 
by the Sabines . 2 An altar only was at first erected, and the temple added by M. Atiliqs 
Regulus in the first Samnite war. The Xeronian fire consumed it, but it was rebuilt, 
and remained standing till the time of Constantine. The situation is determined by 
several passages of Livy, Plutarch, and Ovid, which place it close by the chief gate of 
, the Palatine, at the junction of the Sacra Via with the Nova Via. * Near 

Tarquinim and this gate of the Palatine, and looking out over the Nova Via, was the Palace 
Anew. of Tarquinius Prisons. Livy tells us that Tanaquil addressed the crowd from 
Sat'Mtw the windows of this house after the assassination of her husband . 4 Ancus 
Martins also is said to have lived here. It is most probable that in both 
cases the Regia is meant, which, as we have seen, stood near this spot/’ The |>osition 
of the Sacellum Larum, which also stood upon the Siunma Sacra Via, has been previously 
mentioned/* 

It is at this point, where the Arch of Titus now stands, and where the ancient principal 
entrance to the Palatine palace was, that the hill, which on the northern and western sides 
is steep, runs out in a gradually sloping ridge towards the Ksquiline. On one side of this 
ridge the ground sinks towards the Forum, and on the other towards the valley of the 
Coliseum. The level of the pavement under the Arch of Titus is fifty-three feet above 
the ancient pavement of the Forum. It seems most probable that this outlying part 
of the Palatine was that to which the name Velia was appropriated. For 
Dionysius says that the shrine of the Penates was not far from the Forum, 
and stood upon the shorter road by which the Carinae was reached from thence . 7 Now 
we know that the Carina: adjoined the Subura,* and was a district on the slope of 
the Esquilinc. 


/ A i*t. 


1 Ann. dclV fmt. 1862, p, 225 ; 1865, p. 348, 

* Livy, i. 12, 41, x. 36; Tac. Ann. x, 41 ; Re- 
gional?. x. 

* Livy, i, 4 » ; Hut. Cic. 16 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 793 ? 
Schwegler, Rom. Gesch. i. p. 463. 0 Inde peter** 


dextram 19 (from the Via Sacra); M porta cat ait ista 
Palati. Hie Stator, hoc prinuim concilia Roma loco 
cst. w Ov. Trist. in. i. 31. 4 Livy, u 41. 

* Chap, vi p, 99. 4 Chap. i»t. p. 32. 

7 Dionys. i. 68. • Varra, L L v. 8. 
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The road 'from the Forum to the Carina; must therefore have crossed the raised ground 
in question, and it is upon this raised ground t^at we must place the Chapel of the 
Penates. Dionysius adds that the place where the chapel stood -was called 
Hypelaea, a name which points probably to the Velia. But we have also the 
most direct evidence that, the Chapel of the Penates was on the Velia, for JW H*m. 

Varro, Livy, Solinus, and the Monumentum Ancyranum all place it there. 1 * 

Further, the Velia was separate from the Palatine, for Varro places it in the fourth 
region of Servius, as an appendage of the Palatine, which it could not be called if it were, 
as the oldest and also the most recent topographers suppose, an integral part of that hill.'* 
A difficulty has been found in the assumption that this was the position of the Chapel of 
the Penates, from the fact that Solinus identifies the spot on which the chapel stood with 


the house of Tullus Hostilius, while Cicero says that the house of Publicola 
was built on the place where the house of Tullus had stood, and adds that it 
overlooked the Forum, which it could hardly be said to have done if situate on 


Houses of 
Tullus and 
l*ublicola. 


the Velia. 3 It is evident that either some confusion must have crept in here, 

which in the case of a writer like Solinus is not surprising, or that an exact topographical 


accuracy must not be expected. At all events, this difficulty is not sufficient to counter- 


balance the proof as to the position of the Velia drawn from the passages previously quoted. 

The vestibule of the Church of S. Cosma e Daniiano, next to the Temple of Anto- 
ninus and haustina, is identified by most recent topographers with the Chapel of the 
Penates. It is a round building, the ancient door of which was turned more towards the 
I 4 or urn than the present. The exterior ornamental work of the temple has disappeared, 
and only the brickwork of the walls, and perhaps the bronze doors and the door-frame, 
which are very beautifully executed, formed a part of the ancient edifice. The position of 
this building answers tolerably well to the description given by Dionysius of the situation 


of the Chapel of the Penates, for it lies exactly upon the line which a road direct from the 
Forum to the Carina; must have taken. It seems somewhat doubtful, however, whether 
the situation thus assigned to the temple be not too near the Forum. The old designation, 
" Temple of Romulus," applied by most Italian topographers to this temple, is certainly 
mistaken, and probably refers to some restoration of the temple by Romulus, son of 
Maxcntius, a record of which may have been preserved in an inscription, and have given 
rise to the error of supposing that the temple was dedicated to Romulus.* 

In the Church of S. Cosma e Damiano were found the fragments of the marble 
plan of the city of Rome, which are now fixed upon the walls of the staircase in the 
Capitoline Museum. The fragments of this plan had been used in the repair < 

of the walls, and were discovered in the time of Pope Pius IV., about 
1560, in the possession of a person named Torquato, who lived behind the 
basilica. A copy of them was drawn by Dosio, an architect, and a hundred years after- 
wards a description of them was first published in 1673 by Bellori; but it is doubtful 
whether he had all the actual fragments which he describes, or took in some cases the 
authority of others who had previously made drawings of them. Certain it is that, during 


1 Varro, L L v. 8, $ 54 ; Livy, xlv. 16 ; S^lin. i. 

23 ; Mon. Ancyr. tab. iv. 

* Varro, L. L. v. 8. 

1 Solin, i. 23 ; Cic. Dc Rep. ii. 31; Livy, ii. 7. 


4 See Reber’s Ruinen Roms, pp. 389, 39a Nibby, 
Roma neir Anno 1838, parte ii. Antica, p. 7 to, quotes 
a Vatican MS. of the sixteenth century assigning the 
erection of this temple to Constantine. 
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their transfer from one place to another, too many of the original pieces of this precious 
marble plan were lost The fragments on the Capitolinc staircase which have been lost 
and are restored from Bellori’s description are distinguished from the original pieces by 
asterisks. 1 * * The plan was not found in the round temple, but near it or behind it, and was 
probably brought there from the neighbouring Temple of Venus and Rome. In the 
verification of the sites of the Basilica Julia, the Basilica Ulpia, and the Theatres of Pompcy 
,t^ud Marccllus the importance of this plan has been very great, and a more accurate inves- 
tigation might perhaps deduce other results from it. We have no knowledge of any 
other buildings which stood upon the Velia previous to Nero’s time. 

A statue of a female figure on horseback is mentioned by Pliny as having been placed 
near the Temple of Jupiter Stator, but whether it represented Chclia, the preserver of the 
hostages in the Etruscan war, or Valeria, daughter of Publicola, is uncertain.- Nero’s 
enormous extension of the Palatine buildings must have occupied a great part of the 
Velia. He united the gardens of Maecenas upon the Esquiline with the palace of the 
Palatine by a colossal range of porticoes and halls called the Domus Transitoria, which 
occupied not only the southerfi slope of the Velia, but also the site of the Coliseum and its 
surroundings. This was burnt down in the great Xcroniun lire in A.l>. 65,* 
. ^romaNp e. began in the valley of the Circus and devastated the whole of that 

valley, and the adjoining slopes of the Palatine, Ca*lian, Aventine, ami Capitolinc hills. 
It then spread along the sides of the Palatine to the Velia, ami was only stopped on 
the sixth day, when it had reached the K<quiline, by the demolition of great masses of 
buildings. Three whole regions of the city were completely devastated, and seven more 
out of the fourteen were considerably injured. 4 The Temple (if Jupiter Stator, the Regia, 
the Temple of Vesta, and the Chapel of the Penates, besides the Domus Transitoria, 
were all destroyed in this fire. 

Nero took advantage of the wide and open gap made by the fire to enlarge his 
domains, and upon the slopes of the Palatine, Velia, Gclian, and Esquiline he built 
the celebrated Golden Palace, a residence, says Tacitus, not, so wonderful for 

Dvmut Aurea. - 

the precious stones and gold lavished opon it, with which the luxury of 
the times had become familiar, as for the amount of open unoccupied space, the parks, 
and lakes, and woods, which it comprehended. 4 The ground plan of this Golden Palace 
of Nero cannot be laid down with any accuracy, since the Flavian Fin pen r>, Vespasian 
and Titus, swept the whole away, and replaced it with a totally different set of buildings, 
the ruins of which now occupy the ground. Wc can only conjecture that the entrance 
court was upon the Velia, with its front towards the Forum, and that it covered the 
ground where the foundations of the Temple of Venus and Rome and the 
*x "o. Convent of S. Francesca Romana now stand ; and that the celebrated Colossus 
of Nero stood originally upon or near the Conventual Church. 


fitmtus Aurea, 


1 Fca, Misccll. p. 3 ; Gamucci, Antichitk, p, 33. S. Cosma c Damiano. Sec papers read by Mr. 
Sec Monatobcricht dcr preusstschcit Akadcmic, Parker at the Arc ham!. Society's meeting at Lam 
Berlin, 1867, p. 526, ami Note A at the end of Part H. caster, 1868, and Archaeologist of London Soc. of 
of this chapter. bosi<A drawings arc in the Vatican Anttq. vol. xlii. part 1, p. it. 

Library, Cod. 3439. They came from the library * Pbn. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 6, 13; Dionys. v. 35. 

of Fulvio Or si no Some fragments arc said to have * Suet. Nero, 31 ; Tac. Ann. xv. 39. 

been lately discovered (Aug. 1868) by the monks of 4 Tac. Ann. xv. 40. * ibid. xv. 4a* 
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This colossal statue was placed in the vestibule of Nero’s palace. It Was 120 feet 
high, according to Suetonius, and represented Nero himself. 1 The material was bronze, 
and the artist was one Zenodorus, who had become famous in Gaul by making a 
colossal statue of Mercury for the Arvernians. Pliny states that the likeness to Nero 
was very wonderful, but deplores the loss of the taste for bronze statuary which it 
exhibited, since the artist sought to produce an effect by the addition of gold and silver 
ornamentation.* Vespasian moved the enormous mass, probably at the time when he built 
his Temple of Peace, and placed it on the Sacred Way ; 3 and Hadrian again removed 
it to make room for the Temple of Venus and Rome, and placed it to the north of 
the Coliseum, where the pedestal still remains, a massive block of brickwork about three 
feet high, doubtless formerly cased with marble. 4 That it actually stood upon this 
pedestal is proved by a coin of Alexander Scvcrus, representing the Coliseum with the 
Colossus close to it s After Nero’s death it had been changed into a statue of the Sun, 
and the head adorned with a diadem of rays each twenty-two feet in length. 9 Commodus 
took the head off, and replaced it by a representation of his own in the character of 
Hercules, %t the same time putting a club into the statue’s hand and bronze lions at 
its feet. After his death it was restored to its previous state, and continued standing till 
the sixth century, when it was probably destroyed by the Goths under Totila, A.D. S4& 7 
The vestibule in which this tower-like statue at first stood was the entrance-hall to an 
enormous scries of buildings and gardens, comprehending, according to Suetonius, three 
cloisters of a mile in length, a lake of great extent, surrounded with buildings intended to 
imitate cities, tracts of land covered with crops, vineyards, pastures, and groves, and filled 
with cattle and wild game of various kinds. Gold and gems were lavished in the decora- 
tions of the interior, and the banqucting-halls were so contrived that flowers and perfumes 
could be sprinkled on the guests as they reclined at table. The principal hall was hemi- 
spherical, and its walls revolved, representing day and night, like the heavens. Baths 
provided with mineral and sea water were also built.* 

After the fall of Nero subsequent Emperors cleared the Velia and the adjoining valley 
of the Coliseum, anti made them the sites of those magnificent structures which are among 
the most wonderful relics of antiquity. Of these the first was the Forum and Temple 
of Peace, built by Vespasian after the conquest of Jerusalem, when he celebrated his 
gtimd triumph, and when his empire was firmly established. The position and contents 
of this forum and temple have been already described* and we may therefore 
pass on to the building which stood immediately to the south of it, the 
Basilica of Constantine. The ruins of this basilica form the most conspicuous 
object in the neighbourhood of the Forum, and were long mistaken for the cmtuuMu 
remains of the Temple of Peace. Their shape, however, is such as suffi- 
ciently to refute the opinion that they belonged to the temple. The proof that they are 
a part of Constantine’s basilica, which was first given by Nibby, is as follows. The plan of 

1 Suet. Nero, 31. * Plin. Nat. Hist xxxiv. 7, 18. r Dion Cass, lxxii. 22; Hist Aug. Comm. 17; 

* Dion Cass. Ixvi. 15 ; Hicr. Chron. Rone. i. 439 i Hcrodian i. 15 » Chron. Rone. 46$, *05. 

SuctVesp. 18. * Hist Aug. Hadr. 19. » Suet. Nero, 81. The Csenatio rotunda was spheri- 

* Eckhrl, N. V. par. ii. tom. vii. p. 271 ; Mart. De cal, and the floor divided it into two equal hemi- 

S peet ii. 3. spheres. The walls then revolved by machinery, 

* Cur. iirb. Reg. iv. ; Plin. xxxiv. 7, 18 ; Mart, i, so as to present a different appearance every hour. 

70* 6. * Chap. vii. p. 139. 
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the foundations which have been excavated is that of a basilica, and not of a temple, and 
^ brickwork, which resembles the masonry of the Baths of Diocletian, plamlybelong« 
to a later date than that of Vespasian. The marble carving also, and the ornamental* 
of the few corbels which remain, bear indications of the decline of art ^ W ^kTng 
to have taken place at the era of Constantine. Further, a com wasTound m .828 sticking 
in a fragment of the ruin which had lately fallen, with the head and name of Maxentius 
upon it The building therefore, unless this coin was found m a repaired part, which 
i % not at all probable, cannot be earlier than Maxentius, the rival of Constantine. ow 
the basilica called by the name of Constantine was begun by Maxentius and finished by 
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4 

Constantine, 4 and we learn with regard to its position that it was neat to the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina* and on the site of the spice warehouses budt by Dotmtian 
Dion Cassius, in describing the progress of the lint in the reign of Commodes, winch 
destroyed these warehouses, says that it spread from the Forum Facts across to the 
Palatine.' Hence it may be inferred that the warehouses lay between the Porum Pacis 

and thd Palatine, and therefore upon the Velia. * 

The three gigantic arches now standing formed the roof of the eastern aisle of t e 
basilica, which consisted, as the foundations clearly show, of a central nave and two side 
aisles The arches are 80 feet high and 68 feet in breadth. Their interior is ornamented 
with octagonal coffers, containing central rosettes, and the interspaces are relieved by 
rhomboidal panel-work. The two side arches have their backs walled up, with six arched 

• Nibby, Roma nell’ Anno 1838, parte ii. Antica, 

Pp. 246— 249. 


1 Aur. Viet, Cxs. 40, 26. 
4 Rone. Chron. p. 243 * 


* Curios. Reg. iv. 

4 Dion Cans. Ixxii. 24 
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windows in each wall At the back of the central arch is a semicircular tribune, with 
niches for statues, and a central pedestal. Some of the marble ornaments of this tribqne 
are still left, and show in their rude execution evidence of the decline of art under 
Constantine. The tribune seems not to have been open towards the interior of the 
building, as the remaihs of two piers of brickwork can be plainly seen in a line with 
the back walls of the side arches, showing that a screen separated it from the space 
immediately beneath the arch. 

In front of the three great arches can be plainly seen the spring of the enormous 
vaulted roof which covered the centaal nave of the building. The nave must have been 
at least 80 feet wide and 1 1 5 feet high. The southern aisle was of the same size and 
construction as the northern, but in place of the tribune it had a grand entrance on the 
side towards the Palatine. A flight of steps, and a portico with porphyry columns, 
two of which were found on the spot and are now in the Conservators’ Palace, formed the 
approach to the entrance. 

At the western end of the central nave was a tribune, the ruins of which are now 
occupied by a warehouse, and at the eastern end an entrance in three divisions opened 
into the road which ran at the back of the Temple of Venus and Rome. In front 
of this entrance the foundations show that there was a kind of verandah or vestibule 
sintilar to that found in many Christian basilicas, as at S. Maria Maggiorc and S. Giovanni 
in Laterano. It has been supposed that this is the part of a basilica to which Vitruvius 
has given the name of chalcidicum. It certainly answers to the rule he gives for the 
introduction of chalcidica, when he says that “if the space to be occupied be too long for 
the basilica, chalcidica can be added at the end." 1 A white marble^ column, the only 
relic of the former magnificence of the basilica, was left standing at the "beginning of the 
seventeenth century in the central nave, but was removed by Paul V.f and placed in 
front of S. Maria Maggiore.-’ 

On the summit of the rising ground of the Velia, and marking the spot called the 
Summa Sacra Via, stands the Arch of Titus, small in comparison with the huge relics of 
the Ilasilica of Constantine, but preserving more of historical and artistic 
inteicst than any other relic of Imperial Rome. Only the central part of 
the original building, which was built of pentelic marble, remains, and the restorations are 
easily distinguishable from it, as they are executed in travertine. The height is 49 feet 
and the breadth 42 feet. 

Originally there were two Corinthian fluted columns on each side of both faces of the 
arch, the two inner of which are now left, the outer being modern. Over the arch are two 
bas-reliefs of Victory, which, though much injured, are still remarkable for the beauty of 
their execution. On the keystone of the side towards the Coliseum is the figure of Rome, 
and on the other side Fortune with a cornucopia. The most interesting parts of the arch 
have fortunately been preserved by their position in the interior. On each side is a 
magnificent alto-relievo, representing the triumphal procession of Titus after the capture 
of Jerusalem. That on the south side shows a number of persons carrying the spoils of 
the Jewish Temple in triumph. The golden candlestick and the golden table for shew- 
bread, with two trumpets, are clearly recognisable, and are all the more valuable from the 

' Vitruv. v. 1. 1 Nibby, Roma ne!P Anno 1838, parte ii. Arnica, p, 24a 
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testimony of Josephus that these, among the other utensils of the Temple, were deposited 
in Vespasian’s Temple of Peace. 1 The procession is represented as just about to march 
under a triumphal arch. 

* .4 



ARCH OK TITOS. (Triumphal Car «ad Procession. ) 


On the north side the relief represents the Emperor in his triumphal car drawn by 
four horses, and surrounded by his guards and suite. Victory is holding a crown over his 
head, and the goddess Roma guiding the reins. 

* Jos. Bell. Jad, vii. j. 
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The interior of the arch is ornamented with richly-carved rosettes and 
upon riie crown is a representation , of the apotheosis of the Emperor, who is 
carried up to heaven* astride, in a rather undignified way, upon an eagle’s hack., A 
part only of the original entablature on me side towards the Coliseum is left. Onjtfie 
frieee the remains of a bas-relief may be traced,, apparently representing a sacrificial 
procession. Over this the attica, with the exception of the inscription, is modem. We 
’learn from the title “ Divus ” given to Titus in the inscription, as well as from the apotheosis 
represented under the archway, that the arch was erected after the Emperor's death ; and 
it has been with much probability assigned to the first year of Domitian’s, reign, when the 
decree for the deification of the late Emperor would most naturally be passed. 

We learn from an inscription preserved by the anonymous traveller of EinSiedlen, and 
printed in Gruter, and also in Orelli’s collection, 1 that another arch had been previously 
erected in the Circus in honour of Titus’s triumph over the Jews. The date of this arch is 
shown by the inscription to have been A.D. 80, ten years after the capture of Jerusalem, 
when Titus celebrated the completion of the Col'seum and of his baths by a great festival. 

The arch on the Velia was restored to its present condition in 1822. It had been made 
use of during the Middle Ages by the Frangipani, for purposes of fortification, like so many 
other ancient buildings in Rome A tower had been built upon it, and much damage done 
to the masonry, so that an entire rebuilding was necessary. 

Almost the whole of the southern slope of the Velia towards the Coliseum was occu- 
pied by the spacious temple, with its court, built by Hadrian in honour of Venus and Roma. 
Though great part of the site is now occupied by the Church of S. Francesca 
Romana, enough remains outside its walls to show the shape and characteristics °f 

w ft tVS tfMif 

of the temple very plainly. The substructions, of which the inner core only, Roma. 
consisting of rubble work, is left, were originally cased with travertine blocks. 

They form an enormous terrace, 180 yards long and no broad, round which a portico 
with grey granite columns ran. The temple itself stood on a basement raised four or five 
feet higher, and was of a somewhat peculiar construction, having a double cella, of which 
the principal part is still standing. It appears from the ruins that there were semi- 
circular apses at the end of each cella, which stood back to back, the entrance of one cella 
facing towards the Forum, and that of the other towards the Coliseum.* The roofs of the 
tribunes are ornamented with large square coffers, and were probably originally gilded; 
the side walls of the cclke have niches for statues in them, and the marble casing which 
covered them was of the richest kind* 

That these substructions belonged to the Temple of Venus and Roma is certain from 
the description given by Dion Cassius, who speaks of it as near the Sacra Via and close to 
the Coliseum, 4 and also from the assertion of Spartianus, that it stood upon the place 
formerly occupied by the Colossus of Nero, in the vestibule of the Domus Aurea.® On the 
bricks of part of the original building have been found the stamps of the Consulships of 
Apronianus and Psetinus, 123 A.D. and Servianus III. and Varus, 134, A.D.* According to 


* Gruter, p. ccxliv. 6 ; Orclli, vol i. 759* 

* Prudent Contr. Symm. L 214 ; Claud, de Laud. 
Stil. ii. 337. 

* Fes, Misccll. p. 85, and Note A at the end of 


Tart II- of this chapter. 

* Dion Cass. lxix. 4. * Spart Hadr. 19. 

* Nibby, Romh nell’ Anno 1838, part ii. pp. 735, 
73** 
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the chronologers it was b*ilt in A.n. 1 35 1 Dion connects it with the fate of the celebrated 
architect of Trajan’s Forum, Apollodorus of Damascus, to whom Hadrian, proud of his 
new design, sent a sketch of the intended temple. Apollodorus, so far from admiring, 
criticised the plans most severely, remarking that the temple was not sufficiently lofty, that 
it was only fit to serve as a machine-room for the mechanical contrivances used in the 
Coliseum, and that if the colossal images of the goddesses, which Hadrian had placed in a 
•sitting position in the cella:, wished to stand up and go out, they would not find t c >ui 
high enough. Hadrian was so enraged at the architect s remarks, that he imme late y 

ordered him to be put to death. 2 * 



Kl INS OF THE TEMM.E OF \ KM S \M> K*»MA, AM* META M OANS. 


The completion and dedication of the temple were probably not accomplished before 
the time of Antoninus Pius.* It was afterwards adorned by the Senate with two silver 
statues of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina, and an altar, upon which every newly-married 
pair in Rome were expected to offer sacrifice. 4 The subsequent history of this temple can 
be traced with more certainty than that of most others. In the reign of Maxcntius it was 
burnt down, and was restored and dedicated by Constantine, to which restoration the 

i Chron. Rone. i. 455 ; ii. joi. temple for the machines used in the Coliseum. He 

* Braun, in the Ann. dell' inti. 1854, p. 701, conjee- remarks that the temple is placed exactly cm the line 

lures that the Emperor followed the hint of Apol- of the longer axis of the Coliseum, 

lodorus, and made vault* under the terrace of the * Nardini, voL i. 296 .teq 4 Dion Csss* ***** 3 ** 
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extant ruins of the walls, the stucco work, and fragments of carved work belong? la the 
reign of Constantine, A.D. 356, it was pointed out as one of the greatest buildings in Rome, 
and seems at, that time to have been called the Temple of the City. 2 Pope Honorius I. 
stripped the bronze tiles from the roof, in order to place them on the Basilica of St Peter, 
whence they were taken in 846 by the Saracens* Its final destruction was brought about, 
as in so many other crises, by the plundering hands of the Romans themselves, who, in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, set up limekilns near the Arch of Titus, and, after 
burning the marbles into lime, stripped off the travertine and peperino from the basement, 
and left it a bare and unsightly core of rough masonry. 4 

Close to the south-west corner of this mass of substructions is to be seen a conical 
column of brickwork, about thirty feet high, now called the Meta Sudans.® A large breach 
on the side towards the Coliseum shows that the centre was pierced with a 
perpendicular pipe, and the exterior exhibits traces of having been divided 
into three stages or ledges. This conical building stood in the centre of a circular basin, 
the rim of which has been distinctly traced and restored. The shape would of itself point 
to the purpose which • the building served, even if this were not rendered certain by the 
discovery of a conduit, which descends to it from the neighbouring height of the EsquiUne." 
The name Meta Sudans is derived partly from the conical shape, resembling the meta of a 
circus, and partly from the water which trickled down its sides. The earliest mention 
we have of the Meta Sudans is in Seneca, 7 and it must therefore have been built by Nero 
in his pleasure grounds. It seems to have been subsequently destroyed, as it does not 
appear upon the coins of Titus which represent the Coliseum ; but the chronologers 
record that it was rebuilt by Domitian in the year 95, and a representation of it is 
found upon the coins of Alexander Severus.® 

At the entrance of the Via di S. Gregorio, close to the Meta Sudans, stands the Arch of 
Constantine, the most completely preserved of all ancient Roman buildings. The name of 
Constantine, revered by subsequent ages as the first nominally Christian 
Emperor, seems to have defended the archway from the barbarous spoliation C onsta ntine 
which other monuments of ancient Rome have undergone. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of this arch is the proof it gives of the decline of art in the fourth 
century. A large proportion of the reliefs with which it is ornamented have been 
removed from some older building, probably the arch which formed the entrance to 
Trajan's Forum, 1 ' and those which are of Constantine’s date show a coarse and harsh style 
of execution, in lamentable contrast with the flowing and delicate lines of the more 
ancient work. 

Among the sculptures which belong to the earlier and better period are the large reliefs 
under the central arch, and those which are placed on either end of the attica. These 
four were originally parts of a larger relief, which has been sawn into four equal pieces for 
the purpose of adorning Constantine's Arch. The order in which they stood in the original 
design has been pointed out by Bellori. 10 The first part is that now placed on the inside 

‘ Chron. Rone. p. 248 ; Aur. Viet. Cass. 26, \ o . ’ Seneca, Ep. lib. vi. Ep. 4 (56). 

* Amm. Marcell. xvi. 10. ' Eckhel, Vet. Num. P. U. voL vi-p. 357, voL vii. 

* Anast. Vit Hon. p. 46 ; Muratori, Rer. It Scr. i. p. 270 ; Chron. Rone, it 197, 243. 


n. 11. n, XQO. 

* Curios. Urb.Reg iv. 


4 Sec Nardini. loc. cit. 

* Fea, Wise. p. 160, N0.81. 


• Gibbon, chap. xiv. ; sec eh. vu. p. 143. 
10 Bellori, Vet. Arc. Aug. pi. 42 — 45. 
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of the middle archway towards the Coliseum, the second stands on the side of the attiea ' 
towards the Cselian, the third on the inside of the middle archway towards tjie Palatine, 
and the fourth upon the side of the attiea towards the Palatine. When united they repre- 
sented Trajan crowned by Victory, with the goddess Roma standing near, and a battle 
between Dacians and Romans ending in the defeat and submission of the barbarian army. 
The dress of the Roman soldiers and of the Dacians is similar to that represented on 
Trajan's Column, and quite different from the Roman military habit in the age of Con- 



ARCH OF CONSTANTINE, SOUTH SIDE. 


stantinc. Resides these four rectangular reliefs, the eight circular sculptures which stand 
over the smaller archways belong to the time of Trajan. They represent hunting scenes 
and sacrificial ceremonies. One of them, the second from the left upon the side towards 
the Coliseum, has a remarkable figure of the Emperor, with a nimbus encircling his head, 
exactly similar to those round the heads of modem saints. 

The eight large reliefs upon the attiea over the side archways are also of the work- 
manship of 1 rajan's time, and commemorate some of the exploits of that Emperor, among 
which may be mentioned the construction of a road through the Pontine marshe s, repre- 
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second relief from the left oft the side of the attica towards theCoJiseuni ; 1 
Ts upon the sides of the attica represent interviews of Trajan with .the.,/ 
barbarian princes, and the usual sacrifice of the Suovetaurilia, so frequently depicted 
on the reliefs of the column of that Emperor. 

The remainder of the sculptures belong to the Constantinian era, and contain, viewed 
as works of art, nothing worth attention. One of them on the side next to the Coliseum isi ' 
however, of great interest to the antiquarian, as it represents the Rostra of the later Empire, 
and the northern end of the Forum with the Arches of Severus and Tiberius, and the facade 
of the Basilica Julia ; 2 and another on the side towards the Via di S. Gregorio, representing 
the victory of Constantine over Maxentius at the Milvian bridge, is historically valuable 

The figures which stand in front of the attica wear the Dacian costume, and have 
been removed from some one of Trajan’s buildings . 3 Upon the sides of the central 
archway can be still seen the traces of nails which fastened some Roman ensigns to the 
stones. Similar traces of nails are to be seen upon the Arch of Severus . 4 

The inscriptions over the smaller arches refer to the Decennalia, or Vicennalia, a festival 
celebrated, after the time of Augustus, every tenth year of an Emperor’s reign, when he 
was supposed to have the Imperium conferred upon him afresh . 3 The meaning of the 
expressions, “Votis X, Votis XX,” seems to be, that these inscriptions were put up on 
the vo/a, or day when vows were made for the Emperor's safety, at the beginning of the 
tenth and twentieth years of his reign. This is not an uncommon signification of the 
word vo/a in later Latin. The day which was usually called vo/a was either the first or 
third of January, and the custom of offering these vows was retained long after Christianity 
had been nominally made the State religion, so that it is not surprising to fihd it alluded 
to on Constantine’s Arch.® The words on the other side of the arch, “ SIC x Sic XX,” 
may be interpreted as the form of words used in making vows for the Emperor, “ Sic X 
annus regnet, Sic XX annos regnet.” 

The longer inscription, which is cut upon the attica on both sides, show's that the arch 
was erected in honour of the victory of Constantine over Maxentius, and the union of the 
Empire under one sovereign. It is not, however, certain that the arch was built in the 
first year of Constantine’s sole reign, for not only do the words instinctu Divinitatis — 

* by inspiration of the Deity ” — seem to indicate a more decided leaning to Christianity 
than Constantine show’ed at the beginning of his reign, but the title of Maximus, which 
is found in the inscription, does not occur on the coins of Constantine before the tenth 
year of his reign. 

The solid contents of this arch, as may be seen by ascending the staircase, which is 
entered by a door at some height from the ground at the end nearest the Palatine hill, 
are mainly composed of pieces of marble taken from other buildings ; T and it has even 
been suspected that the plan itself of the arch, which in beauty of proportion exceeds 
the Arch of Severus, was borrowed, together w-ith the materials, from Trajan's Arch or 
some older building now destroyed. 

1 Dion Cass. Xiph. Ixviii. 15. A reclining figure 4 See chap. vi. p. no, 

with a wheel represents the road, and other figures ' Dion Cass. liii. 13 ; Hist. Aug. 184, 6. 

the surveyors, one of which is perhaps Apollodorus, * See Casaubon’s note on Spartian. Hist .Aug. 
the famous Greek architect of Damascus. p. 4 °> *> c, 

* See chap, vi p. 115. * See chap. vii. pp. 143, 149- 7 Beschreibung Roms, voL iii put i p. 314. 
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Returning now to the north-eastern part of the Palatine, which adjoins the Velia, we 
find a long row of arched substructions running along the edge of the hill parallel to 
the Sacra Via. These may have belonged to the Domus Aurea of Nero, 

Sufctruetions {, ut there is not the least indication of their age or destination. There 
s‘dl°of hill, seem to be three different levels, or terraces, both here and along the south- 
eastern side of the hill : one nearly level with the modern road, a second 
about thirty feet higher, and a third on the crown of the hill. From the Arch of Titus a 
narrow road now leads to the Church of S. Sebastian and the Convent of S. Bonaventura, 
and on the left of this are some small brick chambers, which belonged to the same part 
of the palace as the substructions just mentioned. 

The road also leads to the Villa Mills, now a French nunnery, and therefore inaccessible 
to antiquarian researches. The ruins upon which the villa stands were explored in 1777 
by the then owner, a Frenchman named Rancoureil, and some plans and a few sketches 
taken. From these it may be gathered that the shape of the ruins is that of a court 
surrounded with buildings of two stories, and with a portico. Unfortunately, the greater 
part of these remains have been again covered with rubbish, and made the foundation 
of the present villa. 1 Cav. Rosa and other topographers place the palace 
Augustus °f Augustus here, inferring from the similarity of the brickwork of these ruins 
in the Villa Mills to that of the Pantheon that these must belong to the era 
of Augustus. But this argument, in the absence of all other proof, is not by any means 
conclusive, as the evidence of style in masonry is vague, and cannot be trusted to define 
the date of a building with even tolerable exactness. Reber opposes to the testimony 
of the brickwork that of the catalogue given by the Xotitia, in which the Palace of 
Augustus is placed between the Casa Romuli and the Temple of Jupiter Stator, and 
therefore on the side of the hill towards the Capitol. But as no topographical order is 
uniformly followed by the Notitia, this also fails to give us any real indication. 

A passage of Suetonius, in which it is related that Augustus used to survey the 
games in the Circus from the apartments of his friends and freedmen, is often quoted to 
show that the palace could not have been on the site of the Villa Mills, since Augustus 
might then have seen the races from his own windows.* This is, however, a very negative 
indication at the best, and it is not at all certain that the coenacula mentioned in this 
passage may not have been actually rooms built at the edge of the Circus itself for the 
express purpose of seeing the games. We are absolutely without any means of deter- 
mining the position of Augustus’s palace with any accuracy. It is known from Suetonius 
and Dion Cassius that he first lived at a place near the Forum, called Seals Amilaria.*, 
that he afterwards occupied the house which was before in the possession of Hortensius, 
and that when it was struck by lightning, he consecrated the spot to Apollo, and bought 
some neighbouring buildings for his residence. At a subsequent time he gave this 
residence to the nation for the transaction of public business. 1 It seems probable, 
therefore, that the house was near the Forum, or his donation would not have been of 
much value ; and it may possibly have been where Becker places it, upon that side of the 

* Guattani, Monuincnti, pp. 1—7, 83—87, &c Sec ’ Suet. Aug. 73 ; VelL Pat. ii. 81 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 

Note B at the end of Part 11. of this chapter. 1 5, liv. 37, lv. 13. 

* Suet. Aug. 45. 
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hill which slopes towards the Forum. The words of Ovid, in his “ Tristia,” where his 
bopk is conducted to the Palace of Augustus, seem certainly to imply that it was not 
far from the old gate of the Palatine, which, as we know, stood near the Arch of Titus 
and the Temple of Vesta. 1 * * It is not, therefore, improbable that it stood upon the site 
afterwards occupied by the atrium of the larger palace, the ground plan of which has 
been lately discovered by the French excavators. 

* At the same time, and as a part of his palace, Augustus built a new Temple of Vesta. 
This temple must have been separate from the older temple on the side of the Forum. 
It Was dedicated, according to the “Fasti Prmnestini,” in the year 12 B.C.* 

But the building attached to the new palace which attracted most attention °f 

was the Temple of Apollo.* This was either first built or very much 
enlarged after the battle of Actium, in pursuance of a vow made to Apollo 
by Augustus on that occasion. It was dedicated in the year 28 B.c., four 
years after the battle. 4 * * * Hence we find Apollo called Actius, Actiacus, and Navalis, by the 
Augustan poets/’ The stone used in this temple, which was built with great magnificence, 
was the marble of Luna* (Carrara), and it was surrounded, like the temples of the Imperial 
Fora, and the Temple of Venus and Roma, with a cloister. A statue of Apollo stood 
in it, between those of Latona and Diana ; and it contained also statues of Augustus 
himself, and of the Muses; and on the summit was a group repre.-,cnting the Sun-god 
in his chariot/ Other treasures of art mentioned by Pliny as contained in this temple 
were a collection of gems presented by Marcellus, the nephew of Augustus, and a magni- 
ficent stand for lamps in the shape of a bronze tree, from the branches of which the 
lamps were hung. The Sibylline books were also kept there. 8 * 

The cloisters which surrounded the temple united it with the famous Greek and Latin 
Library. The Senate was frequently summoned to meet in the temple precincts. Ovid 
describes these as being behind the palace to any one coming from the 
Porta Palatii, and they must therefore probably have been about the middle Librar >- 
of the hill." The magnificence of the interior of the colonnades has been described by 
the poets and historians of the time with great admiration. Pillars of giallo antico 
supported the roof, and between them stood hundreds of statues. Tacitus mentions 
those of the famous orators of Rome, Ovid and Propertius speak of statues of the 
fifty Danaldes and fifty sons of /Egyptus, while Pliny mentions a colossal statue of 
Apollo in bronze, the work of a Tuscan artist, placed in the Library. 10 The memory of 
some of the officials connected with this library has been preserved in inscriptions, and 
from them wc may gather that it had a regularly-organized staff of transcribers and 
curators." 


1 Ov. Trist. iii. I. 

* Ov. Fast. iv. 949 ; Met. xv. 864 ; Fast. Pr.cn. iv. 
Kal Mai., Merkel ; Ov. Fast. xlix. 

* Suet. Aug. J9 ; Mon Ancyr. Tab. iv. Zumpt. 

4 Dion. Cass. liii. 1. 

* Ain. viii. 704 ; Propert v. 6, 67, v. t, 3 ; Ov. Met. 

*i»i. 714. • Serv. Ad Ain. viii. 72a 

r Propert. iii. 39; Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 7, 18; 

Juv. vii. 37 ; Mart, xii. 3. 9 ; Schol. ad II or. Ep. i. 3, 

17 ; Serv. Ad Eel. iv. 10. 


* Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 3, 8, 14, xxxvii. 1, 5, u ; 
Suet. Aug. 31 ; Atr.ni. Marc, xxiii. 3. 

* Dion Cass. liii. 1 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 37 ; Hor. Ep. i. 
3, 17 ; Juv. i. 128 ; Ov. Trist iii t, 6t. 

14 Propert. ii. 31,3; Ov. Trist loc. cit. ; Ars. Am. i. 
73 ; Amor. ii. 2, 4 ; Schol. ad Pcrs. ii. $6 ; Tac. loc. 
cit.; Plin. Nat Hist vii. § 210, xxxiv. 7, 18. 

11 See Gra?v. Thes. vol. iii. p. 30$ } Gruter, tnscr. 
576. 9, 577, 8. 57», 5 5 OreU. 40, 41. 
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The Mundus, or Roma Quadrata, which commemorated the ceremonies observed at 
the definition of the pomcerium, was near the Temple of Apollo, and stood 
* n a s P ot ca ^ e{1 Area Apollinis, probably an open space nearly in the centre 
of the Palatine hill. 1 * 

The whole of this Central part of the hill is buried in ruins thirty or forty feet 
deep, and the excavations hitherto carried on have not been sufficient to reveal to 
/'us the original shape of the hill, or to disentangle the different strata of rubbish 
belonging to more or less remote eras which lie one above the other in confused masses. 
The most important result of the latest researches, conducted at the expense of the - 
Emperor Napoleon III., is the further exploration of the ground plan of an extensive 
and magnificent range of buildings, reaching from the point at which we have placed the 
old gate of the Palatine across the hill in a direction nearly south-west to the edge of 
the hill over the Circus Maximus.* These buildings show by their perfect symmetry and 
correspondence in all parts that they were planned and erected at the same time without 
deviation or subsequent addition. 3 Cav. Rosa has shown strong reasons for assigning 
them to the era of the Flavian Emperors. The style of the brickwork is that of the 
Flavian period ; the stamps of some of the bricks contain the name of Domitian, and 
we know from Plutarch, Martial, and Statius that a splendid palace for public use was 
finished in Domitian’s reign. 4 

No separate name was attached to this edifice, but, in allusion to its purpose, it seems 
to have been called Aides Publica;, 5 Aides Aulic.e, Aides Imperatoria.-,* and 
is probably indicated by the expression “Sedes Imperii Romani’’ in the 
Catalogues of the Regionarii." These names were given from motives of policy similar 
to those which induced Augustus to throw open his palace. 3 

The palace of Augustus had probably been burnt, or at least much damaged, by the 
fire in Nero’s reign, and it is not unlikely that these public halls were built to replace 
it, and as a pledge that the government of Augustus was to be restored, and the Emperor 
once more to live as the father of his country. No more convenient position could be 
fixed upon, nor any which would appeal more strongly to the feelings of the nation than 
this. It adjoined the Forum and Amphitheatre, and stood close to the most venerated 
temples of Rome, within the most ancient pomcerium. The arrangement of the different 
halls is similar to that of an ordinary Roman mansion on a large scale. At the same 
time there is apparently no provision for domestic life, and all the parts of the building 
seem to have been public audience or banqueting chambers. The first of 
these, which we enter from the back of the substructions now said to belong to 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator, corresponds in its arrangements to the atrium of a Roman 


. fidrs Pnblutc. 


Atrium . 


1 Fcstus, p, 258, See chap, iti. p. 34. 

* The principal outlines of these halls were traced 

by Bianchini in 1726 (Ravine del Palaao deiXesari, 

Verona, 1738) ; but Cav. Rosa has explored them 
more accurately. The statues of Hercules by Lysip- 
pus now in the Pitti at Florence, of Bacchus and a 
youthful Hercules now at Naples, were found here. 
Fea, Misc. i. p. 87. 

* See Ann, delV Inst. *865, p. 346, and m article 


in the Cambridge Journal of Philology, 1869, vol. it. 
p. 8 2 . 

4 Plut. PubL 15; Mart. viii. 36; Stat. Silv. iv. 2, 
tti. 4, 47. Domitian had the cloisters cased with 
Cappadocian stone, which when polished acted as a 
mirror. Suet. Dom. 14. 

* Plin. Pancgyr. 47. 

• Hist. Aug. Lamprid. Heliog. 3, 8* 

9 Reg. x. • Suet Aug. 57 j Dkm Cass. 1 *. ia» 
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house . 1 * * It measures fifty paces in length and forty in breadth, and has a tribune at 
the further end, where doubtless the Emperor sat when meetings of the Senate or other 
public bodies were held here. Portions of the pavement and the wall decorations, con- 
sisting of the most costly marbles, are still remaining. 

On the north-west side of this atrium is a basilica, with a tribune and podium for 
a court of judges, two rows of columns disposed in the usual manner, and B asilic a 
some remains of a white marble railing used for fencing off one part of 
the court from the other. It is possible that this may be the Basilica Jovis mentioned 
is the place where S. Lorenzo and S. Silvestro were tried and sentenced to 
martyrdom. On the opposite side of the atrium is a Lararium or shrine of 
the gods of the house, where the sacrifices were offered before the meetings of the Senate 
or other solemn occasions* 

Next to the atrium we find the peristylium, a very large court, seventy-seven paces 
by seventy, surrounded by a cloister, of which only about a third part has PtrUtylium 
been excavated. The cloister pillars, fragments of which remain, were of the 
riChest marbles, and the pavement and decorations of this splendid quadrangle were most 
superb. On the north-west side of it are a number of rooms, intended to serve as waiting- 
rooms and offices of various kinds in connexion with the basilica and peristylium* 

Beyond the peristylium are found the foundations of the room called the triclinium in 

Roman houses, and used as a dining-room . 4 In addition to the two usual spaces for tables, 

this must have contained a third in the semicircular apse at the south-western Tri(linium 

end, possibly intended for the Emperor's use. The remains of columns of 

granite and a very elegantly-designed floor in porphyry and other costly stones have been 

found here, and this may be the very room which Statius describes with such enthusiasm in 

the account of his dinner with the Emperor.* At the side of this triclinium was a Nym- 

nh.cum or viridarium, consisting of an elliptical basin and fountain of marble, 

• . , , , , „ . NvmpAicum. 

with niches for statues and bas-reliefs, and ledges for ornamental flowers and 

plants ; and close to it stands a large octagonal building, with four large doors and four 

corresponding niches, which seems to have been a kind of entrance-hall or lobby. 

Along the whole north-west side of the halls just described ran a long portico, which 
" scems to have formed one side of the large central court of the Palatine, on the opposite 
side of which was the Palace of Tiberius. Gellius describes himself as waiting here to 
attend the Emj>cror's levee, and conversing with his literary friends.® 

Behind the apse of the triclinium are the remains of a large portico, built upon deep 

substructions of an earlier period, and some rooms now below the level of 

the ground ornamented with paintings and stucco work. These show very 
plainly the enormous changes in the level of the hill which had taken place even-before 


1 Vitruv. vi. 3, 5 ; Festus, pp. 356, 357 - Becker s 
Callus, Th. ii. S. 173. Cav. Rosa thinks that this 
may be the “ solium augustale ” where Hcraclius was 
crowned. Muratori, Epit. Chron. Cassin. R. It. Scr. 

totn. fi. p. 1. 

* Laroprid. Sev. Alex. 39, 31 ; JuL Cap. Ant. Phil. 3. 

* Cav. Rosa applies the name Sicilia, found in 
Julius Capitoltnus, to this room. Hist. Aug. Jul. Cap. 


Pert. 2. Pertinax was murdered here. Piranesi, De 
Rom. Magn. tab. xiv. xv. xix. gives some drawings of 
the elaborately-carved marbles found here. 

* Vitruv. vi. 5. Cav. Rosa thinks that this is the 
“Jovis ccenatio " mentioned by Jul. Cap. Pert 3 . See 
also Nardini, vol. iii. p. 176. 

* Stat.Silv.iv. 2. Suet Vesp. 19 says of Vespasian, 
“ Convivabatur assiduc." * Gell. N. A. xx t, 2. 
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the time of the Flavian Emperors. Behind them, on the edge of the hill overlooking the 
Circus, are two rooms, from the remains of which it may be conjectured that the one nearer 
to the triclinium served as a library, while the other seems to have been fitted 
Library. as a i ec t ure . room w ith semicircular ranges of seats and a lecturer’s 

Academia. . 

platform. Here may have taken place the recitations and discussions 
mentioned by Pliny as constantly kept up in the Imperial palace. 1 

, Almost close to the above-mentioned Nymphamm, or viridarium, the foundations of a 
temple have been discovered, which Cav. Rosa assigns to the ancient Temple of Jupiter 
Victor. Livy relates that Q. Fabius Rullianus vowed this temple in the first 
Jupu&VLor. Samnite war, &C. 295 ; and Ovid speaks of it as having been dedicated on 
the Ides of April. It is also mentioned in the Notitia in connexion with 
the Area Palatina, or Great Court of the Palatine. 2 From this last mention of the temple 
we know that it must have been one of those ancient edifices which the Emperors 
spared in their wholesale evictions. The style of building in the foundations belongs 
to a date not later than the fifth century of Rome, and is probably much more ancient, 
consisting of squared masses of volcanic tufa, which, as we have seen, were used in most 
of the older buildings in Rome. The front of the building was turned to the south, 
overlooking the Circus Maximus and the Aventine, and the arrangement is precisely that 
of a temple raised on a basement, with high flights of steps alternating with terraces 
in front These steps and terraces, or landings, ascended the side of the hill towards 
the Circus, just as in the Temples of Hercules Victor at Tibur, and Castor and Pollux 
at Tusculum, we find high flights of steps ascending to the front of the temple. 3 

The southern end of the Palatine hill, lying between the Convent of S. Bonaventura, 
the grounds of the Villa Mills, and the angle formed by the Via dei Ccrchi and the Via di 
S. Gregorio, is occupied by the Vineyard of the Collegio Inglesc, in which 
thfcls/rs. stanc * commonly called the Palace of the Oesars. Such a scene 

of chaotic desolation as they present is hardly to be met with elsewhere ; 
and when to the picturesque grandeur of the vast masses of masonry piled up in shapeless 
wreck is added the recollection of the power and magnificence once enthroned here, 
perhaps no sight in the whole world can be more deeply interesting to the student of 
ancient Roman history. Even the higher portions of many of these buildings have been 
left standing, and we can trace the second floor in some of them ; but scarcely a vestige of 
ornamentation or a fragment of inscription remains to tell the tale of their construction. 
In the absence of all proof, the conjecture has been hazarded that they belong to the 
Antonine era. It is known that Septimius Sevcrus rebuilt a part of the Imperial residence 
after the fire in the time of Commodus, and that Heliogabalus and Alexander Sevcrus 
enlarged and improved it. 4 

On the edge of the hill overlooking the Circus stands a curved terrace, along which 
Tcr apparently there ran a portico commanding a fine view over the southern 
part of Rome and the Trastevcre district No further indication is dis~ 
1 Plin. Ep. i. 13. 1870, S. 71. 

* Livy, x. 29; Ov. Fast. iv. 621 j Notitia Reg. x. * Dion Cass, lxxii. 24 ; Hist. Aug. Sept. *9, 
See also Dion Cass, xlvii. 40 ; lx. 35. 24 ; Alex. Scv. 24, 25 ; Hcliog. 3, 8, 24. Bride* with 

Ann. ddr Inst. 1865, p. 363. See also Romiscbe the stamp of Commodus have beat lately /bund here. 
Ausgrabungcn im letzen dcctnnium, Hildburghausen, Bull, dell' Inst. 1866, p. 16a, 
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coverable of the purpose which this served, and it may possibly have been one of the, 
porticoes in which the Emperors used to walk for exercise. 1 Near the southem end 
of this is a round tower, probably of mediaeval construction, at the back of which are 
the ruins of a semicircular corridor running round one end of a space now a vegetable 
garden, enclosed by walls on all sides, and presenting the exact shape of a 
stadium, about 180 yards long and 60 wide. This was possibly the private 
racecourse of the Emperor’s palace. At one side of it is a semicircular ruin, apparently 



lAl.Alli "!■' lilt. l.fSARS, WITH THh BATHS nl i. A KAUAI. 1. A IS Tilt BACKGROUND. 

(The valley on ihc right is the Circus valley, ami the Monastery on the hill to the right is S. Balbina on the 

pseudo- Avcntinc. ) 


part of a stand from which the games in the stadium might be seen ; * and at the foot of 
the hill towards the Cndian are four arches of an aqueduct by which water 

AquedutL 

was brought from the Claudian aqueduct for the supply of the baths in the 

palace.* Further to the south, and near the entrance stairs, are two enormous halls of 

arched brickwork. 4 * 

1 S«Ct Cal 50; Dorn. 14. 3 Frontin. 20. 

* iVfc^iow established by excavations in the centre 4 Some of the ruins of this part of die Imperial 
of this area that it was not a stadium, but a part of palace have lately (1869) been partially cleared of 
the palace occupied by rooms on the second floor, rubbish by the Papal Government, but 1 cannot learn 
Bull dell ' tmt. July 1866, p. 163. that any valuable discoveries have been made. 
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Septimius Severus bestowed more pains than most of the other Emperors after Nero 
St ■ m i ii u P on P art of tlie P a ' at ‘ ne residence, and until the sixteenth century, 
when Sixtus V. pulled it down, and used the stone in building the Vatican, 
a structure called the Septizonium stood at the angle of the hill, pictures of which 
are to be found in the older books of views of Rome by Du Perac and Gamucci . 1 * * 
Spartianus, in his “ Life of Severus," says that Severus bestowed particular pains on this 
part of the hill, in order to make it the chief entrance to the Imperial palace, and that his 
reason for doing so was to produce an impression of his magnificence upon his African 
countrymen, who, when visiting Rome, would naturally enter by the Porta Capena.* 
What was the purpose of the building, beyond that of mere ornament, is not at all 
apparent, as the pictures of it represent merely three terraces, or floors, supported by 
columns, forming a kind of triple balcony. The name appears to have been applied to 
other buildings in Rome, as we find Suetonius mentioning a septizonium near which Titus 
was born,* and the anonymous MS. of Einsiedlen contains a copy of a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion from a septizonium on the Appian Road, relating, apparently, to a brother of Corn- 
modus, whose name is not known, but who may be supposed to have been the Antoninus 
who, as Lampridius relates, died in his fourth year . 4 The epithet “ Diyus ♦'attached to the 
name of Commodus in this inscription shows that it could not have been put up till after 
his death, and Reber suggests that the tomb where it was found, near the Porta Capena, 
was the family tomb of the Antonines, which may have been rebuilt and beautified 
by Severus.® In the sixteenth century a fragmentary inscription was still left upon 
the Palatine Septizonium, containing the words " fortunatissimus nobilissimusque," which 
are to be found on other inscriptions applied to Severus and his sons ; as, for instance, 
on the arch in the Forum." That “septizonium” was the term given to a particular 
kind of building is the most probable solution of the difficulties which beset the name, 
and seems to be indicated by the words of Spartianus, who relates that Geta was buried 
in the tomb of his ancestors, which Severus had beautified during his lifetime, situated on 
the right of the Appian road on approaching the gate (Porta Capena), and constructed 
in the shape of a septizonium . 7 

The Temple of Hcliogabalus may have been somewhere in this part of the hill, for the 
public baths which he built were for the convenience of obtaining water probably placed 
near the aqueduct. This fanatical voluptuary endeavoured to remove the 
most hol >' rc,ics of ancient Rome, the Ancilia and Palladium, into his temple, 
and caused himself to be worshipped there as the Sun-god, with Astarte, 
the Syrian goddess, as his contubernalis. The public baths during his reign were dens 
of the foulest immorality and debauchery, and he squandered the public revenues in 
decorating the palace of the Antonines with costly pavements of serpentine and porphyry.* 

AUxiuuUr successor * Alexander Severus, had a rage for expensive mosaics and 
s«trL. pavements of serpentine and porphyry, and from this peculiar taste of his 
the name “ Opus Alexandrinum ” was applied in the Middle Ages to pave* 


1 Gamucci, Libri quattro dell* Antichitk, p. S3 ; 

Du Perac, Vesti 8 j, tab. 13 ; Marliani, in Graev. The*, 

tom. iii. p. 137. 

* Hist Aug. Severus; 19, 24. * Sueton. Titus ». 


• Latnprid. Comm. 1. Ruincn Roms, p. 370 

• Marliani, Top. iv. x, 7 Spurt Geta, 7, 

• Aur. Viet. Cats. 23 ; Latnprid. HdUog, 3, 8, 34 ; 
Chr. Rone. 47 «, ao8 ; Herodiun, ir. 5 ; Gibbon, ch. vi 
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ments of two kinds of marble* 1 * * 4 * He also built apartments of the kind called diat& for 
his mother upon the Palatine. The last building attributed to an emperor Baths # 
on this hill is the Therm® of, Maxentius mentioned by the chronologers, Maxentius. 
which was possibly only a restoration of the building of Heliogabalus ; 8 and the last 
notice we have of the use of the palace by an emperor is at the coronation of Heraclius 
in 629.* 

We know from various passages of ancient writers that the following buildings were 
situated on the Palatine, but their exact situation remains undetermined : — 

The Temple of Victoria, which, according to Dionysius, was founded by the Arcadians 
under Evander, and afterwards restored by L. Postumius, may most probably be placed 
on the north-western part of the hill, near the other most ancient localities. 4 
The Notitia mentions a place called Fortuna Respiciens, between the Curiae 
Veteres and the Septizonium ; but there is absolutely no indication of the Palatine . 

sites of the Curia Saliorum,* where the Ancilia were kept, of the Ara Febris, 6 
the Sacellum Dear Viriplacae, 7 the Domus Flaminis Dialis,* the Temple of Bacchus, 8 the 
’A fypohlaiov™ tl\C Temple of Jupiter Propugnator, 11 the Domus Germanici, 12 or the Domus 
Gelotiana. The last-mentioned was possibly an outlying part of the palace on the side 
of the Circus valley, for Caligula viewed the preparations for the games from it. 13 


1 Hist. Aug. Lamprid. Alex. Scv. 24. 

9 Chron. Rone. ii. 248. 

A Mura tori, K It. Scr. tom. ii. p. i. 

4 Dionys. i. 32 ; Livy, x. $3, xxix. 14, xxxv. 9. 

Cic. I)c Div. i. 17 ; Dionys. Frag. xiv. 5 ; 

Mommsen, vol. i. p. 52. 

* Cic. De Nat. Deor. iii. 25, De Legg. ii. 1 1 ; Plin. 


Nat. Hist. ii. 7, 6 ; Val. Max. ii. 5, 6. 

: Val. Max. ii. 1, 6. 

* Lion Cass. liv. 24. 

14 Mart i. 70, 9. 

19 Dion Cass, lxxiv. 3. 11 Orelli, Inscr. 42. 

19 Joseph. Ant. xix. t, 15. 

13 Suet. Cal. 18 ; Grut. Irccr. 598, 7. 
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“ Hinc att Tnq**inm scilcm t*I Capitol* a dutit 
A urea nunc, olim si I vest films horrulu littmis." 

.En. vii. 547. 


Xatural 

features. 


'T'HE natural features of the Capitoline hill could hardly have been more completely 
concealed than they arc by the present situation of the buildings upon it, even if 
those buildings had been erected with the express purpose of changing the 
appearance of the hill. For the Convent of Ara Cadi and the Palazzo 
Caflarclli, which occupy respectively the north-eastern and south-west cm 
summits of the hill, are comparatively low and unconspicuous, while the Tabulation}, and 
above it the Palace of the Senator, compose a lofty pile which nearly fills up the depression 
between these two heights. To the spectator looking at the Capitoline hill fromtbe Forum 
the higher part of the hill appears to lie nearly in the centre, whereas in reality the shaped* 
that of a double hill rising at each end. The north-eastern end is somewhat curved round 
towards the north, while the south-western approaches within 300 paces of the river. The 
whole core of the hill is formed of the harder volcanic tufa, a section of which may be 
plainly seen, forming the face of the low precipice now shown as the Tarpeian Rock in 
the Caffarelli Gardens, and also in a courtyard surrounded by cottages, near the spot called 
Palazzaccio. 1 This tufa was, as has been frequently mentioned, used as a building stone 

1 Niebuhr, Eng. trass, vol. L p. 230. 
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in the early ages of Rome, before the Lapis Gabinus or Albanus (peperino) or the Lapis 
Tiburtinfls {travertine) had been introduced / 

Hence it was extensively quarried in various parts of Rome, and large subterranean 
chambers excavated in the "hills. There are many of them still extant in the Capitoline 
hill. Some of the largest pointed out by Brocchi are in the cellars of the _ • 

houses No. 8, Vicolo della Bufala, and No. io, Via della Pedacchia, and chambers. ' 
Donati speaks of some as having been open caves in his time. 1 

Besides these cavities the hill was also penetrated with wells of great depth, some of 
which reached down to the level of the surrounding low ground, and were connected by 
arched conduits. They were used to supply water before the Aqua Tepula ^ 

was carried to the Capitol in the year A.U.C. 628. The subterranean 
chambers seem to have been used as prisons, and also as cellars, where the treasures of 
the temples, under which they were, might be deposited. Thus Gellius says that the 
Favis* Capitolina; were used for the purpose of storing away the worn-out 
statues of the gods, and the disused vessels and utensils employed in the 
temple service, and that many of these hollows were so near the surface of the ground 
that Q. Catulus, when he restored the Capitoline temple, was afraid to lower the level 
of the Area Capitolina as he had wished to do in order to make the approach more 
imposing. 2 Niebuhr visited one of these, and relates a curious legend which he heard from 
some of the guides, how the fair Tarpeia still sits in the heart of the hill, covered with 
gold and jewels, and bound by a spell. 3 

Besides the great masses of hard tufa composing the hill, on the side towards the Pala- 
tine there are some beds of granular tufa, and in the vaults under the Hospital of S. Maria 
della Consolazione Brocchi found a stratum of marine limestone, underlying the hard tufa 
and composing the lower base of the hill. 4 This was the only spot where he succeeded in 
reaching the marine formations which most probably underlie all the volcanic rock of Rome. 

The depression between the two summits of the hill offers a curious proof of the high 
level at which the water of the Tiber, or of a lake through which it ran, must have stood 
in very' remote times. For the ground under the equestrian statue of M. Aurelius is 
composed of fluviatile or lacustrine sediment, containing shells of fresh-water bivalves 
and univalves, showing that fresh water probably once rose as high as the present level 
of the Piazza del Campidoglio. 

Great alterations have been made in the shape of the Capitoline hill, not only on the 
side towards the Forum, but also on that towards the Campus. In its original state as a 
fortress, it was an isolated hill, cut off by walls or precipices on all sides except that 
towards the Forum, and neither the approach which leads up to the Piazza del Campidcjglio 
nor that which passes up to the Palace of the Conservators existed, but the whole side 
towards the Campus Martius was dosed by the city wall, which ran along the edge of 
the cliflf. 

Historically the Capitoline does not come into prominence so early as the QuirinaL 


1 Brocchi, p. 151 ; Donati, Roma Vctus, ii. 19. which the Temple was built was probably taken. 

* Paul Diac. p. 88 ; Gellius, N. A. ii. la Under These cavities extend under the whole eastern part 

the north-eastern part of Jerusalem are enormous of the city. * Niebuhr, Eng. brans, vol i. p. 230. 

subterranean chambers, from whence the stone with 4 Brocchi, p. t$$. 
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... . A ^ BAttiements had coexisted for some time upon the Palatine 
that the Capitoline was tahen wi.hiatha^^ .t u 
difficult to determine when the Capitol, „e « fondly add«d to the » » 
** the Palatine. Tacitus ascribes its enclosure to T.tus Tatius, and .we 

. , , , within the walls of Servius, though it is not mentioned in the 

certain that ,t was ..eluded ^ on thc oth „ hlod , in the enumeration 

Varronian account of the four Servian regions. 11m 
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a, the Argeian chapel, no mention is n^erfany- £ 
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Uu kUi. rt *® A ah#r was dedicated to him, and afterwards the famous temple 

■ ’ „ f'fVrt Ovu Caphohni- Another name applied to the whole hill 

built at the foot of the C P Tarpcia „ hosc fate has been immortalired 

- have aUo the name Am applied to the whoie hili. 

and not restricted to the fortress alone* 

* ihid xii U duos lucos * does not appear to have been a name, 
1 Tac. Ann. xii. 24. . lwa * ‘ 4 t, ut mcrc i v a descriptive expression. Livy, u ® » 

» Varro, LL.» j 45- Sec cba P - ,v ; £ 39> , Dionys jj 5 , 5 . « Intcrmontium" is first found h» 

. Ibid. , 4 , 4S ; r««, P- J» ; Dmy% '■ 34 ' 5ST?*J, I* Uib. Am. p. »5. and i, a 

* Cic.De Kep. it d i Lwy. 1 **’ 


But though a few passages may undoubtedly be quoted in which the names Capitolium, 
Ant, and Mons Tarpeius are used, especially by the poets, to denote the whole hill , 1 yet 
there can be no question that the more usual practice of the best prose writers is to 
separate the Capitolium, Arx, and Rupes Tarpeia, and to assign these names to different 
parts of the hilL Thus in speaking of the Asylum both Strabo and Dionysius describe it 
as situated between the Arx and Capitolium, and Festus restricts the Saxum Tarpeium to 
one part of the hill . 2 In most passages of Cicero and Livy the whole hill is designated 
by its two parts, Capitolium and Arx. When the summit on which the temple stood is 
spoken of, they use the name Capitolium ; when the fortress is particularly meant, they, 
call it the Arx . 3 Tarpeius appears to be chiefly used by the poets either as being a more 
convenient word for versification, or as connected with an ancient and romantic legend, and 
therefore more poetical. 

With these few preliminary remarks, we proceed at once to make some observations 
upon- the question as to the respective positions of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
and the Arx. After the summary which has been given of the usage followed 
by the classical writers in speaking of the Capitolium and Arx, it will at Situation of tke 
once be seen that great care is needed before appealing to their authority, y„piLr. 
because in some passages the name Capitolium, and in others the name 
Arx, is clearly used to denote the whole hill. Were it not so, the matter could be decided 
in a few words, for, as Preller remarks, Livy distinctly asserts that a large block of stone 
fell in B.C. 19a from the Capitol into the Vicus Jugarius . 4 Now the Vicus Jugarius beyond 
all doubt was under the south-western part of the hill, and therefore, if Capitolium were 
here used in the restricted sense, we should have a clear proof of the situation of the 
temple. But it is not at all certain that Livy is not here speaking of the whole hill under 
the name Capitolium, and thus the argument fails. Topographers have therefore cast 
about’'fc>r indications of the sites of the temple and Arx not liable to this objection, and 
have collected a great mass of information bearing on the subject. Their arguments are 
for the .most part, from the nature of the case, indecisive, and the same passages of 
ancicrft writers have frequently been adduced as evidence on both sides of the question. 
There are some few, however, which have never been fairly discussed, and these appear 
to point so plainly to the conclusion that the Capitolinc temple must have been upon the 
south western height, that it seems surprising to find the contrary any longer maintained. 

I. In the first place the evidence derived from the Bridge of Caligula, mentioned by 
Suetonius, seems decisive as to the situation of the Temple of Jupiter. 

Suetonius says that Caligula in his madness imagined that he held con- 
versations with the Capitoline Jupiter, and used to whisper in his ear and ,• 

apply his own ear to the lips of the statue for the answer. He is said to 
have threatened to expel Jupiter from the Capitol unless he listened to his 
advances, and the monarch of gods was at last obliged to appease the Emperor's anger by 
inviting him to share his temple* Caligula then, in order to connect his palace with the 

1 Such arc Varro, L. L. v. 41 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 24 ; * Livy, xxxv. 21 ; Preller, Philologus, 1846, p. 70. 

Livy, i. 10, ii. 10. See also Virg. .Idn.viii.652— 658. * Suet. Cal. 22. It was plainly the Temple of 

* Strabo, v. 3 ; Diony*. ii. 15; Festus, p. 343; Capitoline Jupiter to which Caligula made his 

Livy, vi. 20 ; Cell. v. 12. bridge, and Dr. Dyer is mistaken in contradicting 

* Sec the passages quoted by Decker, Note 744. Decker. Diet. Ant. voL ii. p, 766. 
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temple, built a bridge across the intervening valley over the Temple of Augustus. Now it 
is allowed on all hands that this bridge could not have been thrown across to the height of 
Ara Cadi, as it would then have passed over a part of the Forum, and no alternative is 
therefore left us but to conclude that it was carried from the northern corner of the 
Palatine to the Caftarelli height, and that the Temple of Jupiter stood upon that height. 

II. A second argument, which appears strongly to support the same conclusion, may 
be drawn from Cicero’s account of the statue of Jupiter Capitolinus. The Capitol had been 

struck by lightning, and the statues and other works of art, especially that 
‘r *h e Capitoline Jupiter, placed on a column, had been much injured. 

The Iiaruspiccs, when consulted as to the means to be taken in order to 
avert the calamities thus portended, advised that a larger statue of Jupiter should be made 
and placed on a higher pedestal, and that the face should be turned towards the East , 1 “in 
the hope that if the statue which foil soo before you ,” says Cicero, addressing the people in 
the Forum from the Rostra, “should overlook the Forum and Curia, the designs of traitors 
against the State would be brought to light and discovered.’* The alteration, he adds, 
had only just been completed during his own consulship, and on the same day the 
Catilinarian conspiracy had been detected . 2 

If we place the statue on the Ara Cali height, and draw a line eastwards from it, the 
line will not pass through any part of the Forum, whereas, if turned to the south, it would 
have overlooked at least that angle of the Forum where the Temple of Saturn stands. 
But by placing the statue on the Caffarelli height, with its face eastwards, it is at once 
seen that the Forum and Curia would lie nearly in a direct line opposite to it. and Cicero’s 
words became at once intelligible / 3 That the alteration of position was scientifically 
and carefully made cannot be doubted, as it was done under the inspection of the 
Iiaruspiccs, and in consequence of a general consultation among the most learned members 
of that body, and there is no reason whatever for supposing, as Prellcr docs, that the 
orientation of the statue was not accurate . 4 Dion Cassius, a careful and critical writer,/ , 
gives exactly the same account of the change of position made in the statue. It was made 
“to face the East,” he says, “ and the Forum, in order that the conspiracies then causing so 
much agitation in Rome might be detected.” u 

III. A third most important proof that the temple was situated on the south-western 
height is derived from the number of less prominent sanctuaries which we know to have 

stood there, and for which the space upon the Ara Cadi height affords no 

Xu m her <>/ room. Not only was the Temple of Jupiter itself of large size, but it stood 

sanctuaries 

on the Capitol. u P on a basement, nearly square, of 200 feet in length ;« and in front of it 
* was an area large enough to allow of meetings and elections, and even of 
horse-races . 7 It is probable that the Curia Calabra, where the Pontificcs announced 

1 Dion Cass, xxxvii. 9 : To> Ail SyoXfia ot'iCoy np’,s rr surveyed the ground several times, and have found 


Xttmher of 
sanctuaries 
on the Capitol. 


rot rl ruroXttr *al rrp o$ rjv ctyapiw flXirrov tfyw0qv(n iyfrr)- 


tny opinion in every way confirmed as to the position 
of the temple and Ar\. Bunsen, who held the German 


* In Catil. iii. 8, $ 20. The whole context shows view, lived for some time upon the hill itself. 


that the statue of Jupiter Capitolinus is intended. 
Sec also l)e Div. i. 12, $ 20, 21. 

* Dr. I)ycr, who supports the Italian opinion as to 
the Arx and Capitol, appeals to a personal inspection 


4 Schncidcwin's Philnlogus, 1846, p, 87. 

6 Dion Cass, xxxvii. 9. 

4 Dionys. iv. 61. 

7 Livy. xxv. 3 ; xxxiv. 53 ; Plut. Pauli 30, 31 ; 


as conclusive. I can only state that 1 have carefully App. B. C. 1, 15 ; Plm Nat. Hist, xxvii. 7, 45* 
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the day on which the Nones would fall In each month , 1 * * and the Rostra, of which Cicero 
speaks in one of his letters to Brutus, were here . 8 When we add to the space required fty 
these the sites of at least five or six temples, among which those of Fides Curia cahibra. 
and Mens were large enough for meetings of the Senate , 8 and that of Jupiter Host™. 
Custos, built by Domitian, was called a “huge” temple by Tacitus, 4 It will Trmf.lt of 
be seen that the area of the northern height is not sufficiently extensive to Jupiter Custos. 
contain them all. The advocates of the opposite hypothesis have had recourse to very 
unsatisfactory arguments in order to weaken the force of this proof that the temple stood 
Oh the Caffarelli height. Canina undertakes to show that some of the temples were 
small chapels, and converts the Tempi um Ingens of Domitian into a piccolo sacello , while 
he transplants the Temple of Fides to the Palatine/ 

Dr. Dyer avoids the difficulty by an argument which has been also forcibly stated by 
Prellcr in Schneidcwin’s “ Philologus.” In order to gain room for the additional temples, he 
thinks that the Area Capitolina in which the meetings were held, and on which the other 
temples stood, was on the intermontium where the present Piazza del Campidoglio is 
situated, and that the temple stood above on the Ara Cadi. But though there is much 
plausibility in this supposition, yet it is shown to be unlikely by the statements of Pliny 
and Solinus, who assert that a chariot could be driven round the temple ,' 1 so that the area 
can hardly be supposed to have been so far below the level of the temple as the inter- 
niontium is below the Ara Cadi, and would seem to have been a space extending all-round 
the temple, but on the same level, and wider in front. 

The above arguments in favour of the south-western summit have never yet been satis- 
factorily answered, while all the rest, numerous as they are, appear to be capable of 


being so handled as to suit either hypothesis. 

I. Thus, for example, the descriptions of the various attacks and captures of the Capitol 
and Arx given by Roman historians, the seizure of the fortress by Herdonius , 7 the bold 
adventure of Cominius,” the famous night attack of the Gauls repulsed by 
Manlius, w and the storming of the Capitol by the Vitellians, 1 " have been 
claimed as proving that the temple lay on the south-western height by Niebuhr, 

Bunsen, Becker, Prellcr, Bunbury, and Rebcr ; while Nardini, Canina, Nibby, 

Gotti ing, Braun, and Dyer, have made use of them in support of the oppo- 
site view. It is in fact quite possible, if we grant, as we must, a certain laxity in the use 
of the terms Capitolium, Arx, and Mens Tarpeius, to explain these passages 
so as to suit cither hypothesis. Dionysius renders his description unintelligible t >f 

to us by the strange statement that the gate which was always left open on the (/tf cofUol. 
Capitol was called the Carmentinc gate, whereas all the information we have 


l WiW/r v* 
arguments. 

Sts *t of Her- 
donuts* 


goes to show that the Carmentine or Carmcntal gate was the gate of the Servian wall, 
which stood between the Tiber and the Capitoline hill. He also introduces the ambiguous 
word tjspovptov, which may apply to cither summit of the hill or to an outwork at its foot . 11 


1 Varro, L. L. vi. 27 ; Macr. Sat. i. 1 5. See 

Becker, note 796. In Martial viii. 80, .Fn. viii. 654, 
the Curia Calabra is probably alluded to. 

» Cic. Ad Brut. i. 3. * App. B. C. i. 16. 

4 Tac. Hist. iii. 74 ; Suet. Horn. 5. 


* Canina, Indicazionc, p. 306 ; Tac. Hist loc. cit. 

* l*lin. Nat. Hist. viii. 42, t6i ; Solin. 45, 1 5; p. 195, 

i\l, Mommsen. r Dionys. x, 14; Livy, iii. 15. 

* I-ivy, v. 46. • Ibid. v. 47. 

Tac. Hist iii. 71. u Dionys. 14- 

LB 2 
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Livy also, in relating the adventures of Cdqnnius and of the Gauls, uses the 
ambiguous terms Capitolium and Rupes Tarpeia, which leave us doubtful whether 
the summit nearest to the fiver, which Cominius and the Gauls climbed, 
S ‘mL Inf the was temple height or the fortress. So, also, in the history of the 

Gauls. storming of the Capitol by tho Vitellian party, the words of Tacitus 

The viitiiUms. leave it uncertain whether the first attack was made upon the Arx or 
the temple, because the historian uses the ambiguous terms Capitolina Arx 
and Capitolium. 

II. Nor has the description by Dionysius of the substructions of the temple afforded 
any surer ground upon which to found an argument than the above* 
mentioned historical narratives . 1 Dionysius makes use of general terms, 
which will apply to either portion of the hill, and cannot with any certainty, 
in the present state at least of our knowledge of the original shape of the hill, be 
adduced in favour of either hypothesis. The remains which have been at various times 
laid bare by excavation have only served to perplex the question still more. Founda- 
tions and fragments of buildings have been found on both summits, but no clue to 
their identification has been yet discovered. While Nibby and Casimiro on the one hand 
describe the ruins of substructions on the Ara Cadi, extensive and ancient enough to 
answer to the statements of Dionysius , 2 * Fabretti on the other hand gives an account 
of certain foundations brought to light in the CafTarelli Gardens, from which he draws 
the following conclusion in favour of the CafTarelli height:* — “Thus from Dionysius’s 
accurate description of the locality, which agrees exactly with the position of these ruins, 
we can now without further trouble decide the controversy between Alexander Donati 
and Famiano Nardini about the site of the Temple of Jupiter." Fabretti’s assertions 
are confirmed by Bartoli in Fea’s “ Miscellanea,'’ and by Bunsen in the “ lkschrcibung 
Roms,” both of whom speak as eye-witnesses of very extensive substructions having been 
laid open upon the CafTarelli height . 4 

The latest excavations on this spot have brought to light the ground plan of a 
building, the foundations of which consist of tufa blocks fitted together without mortar, 
and in an irregular manner, forming a rectangular basement of about 120 

Modern f cct | iy g G f cct 5 From the size of the basement it is clear that this 

excavations. * 

cannot be the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The front of the building 
appears to face the south-west, and looks over the Tiber and Janicuium. This informa- 
tion is, however, based upon a necessarily imperfect and partial excavation on the spot, 
the greater part being covered by the CafTarelli Palace and Gardens ; and therefore 
satisfactory conclusions can hardly be drawn from it Whether the foundations thus 
described be those of Domitian’s Temple of Jupiter Custos, or must be ascribed to the 
more ancient Temple of Fides, cannot be at present decided.® 

1 Dionys. iii. 69. 8 Ann. del T Inst, xxxvi. p. 381. 

‘ Nibby, Roma, i. 557, 571 ; and Casimiro, Memoric * Nisscn, Das Tcmplum, p. 143, is obliged, in order 
Istoriche, 173b. to support his theory that in every ancient city the 

* Fabretti, Pc Cot. Trajani. Addenda. Forum always formed the peribolus of the Temple 

* Fea, Misc. i. 253 and 81 ; Bunsen, iii. i. S 3 - af Jupiter, to place the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 

Bunsen lived for years in the Caffarelli Palace. See on the Ara Cali. He assumes that if the Arx were on 

•• Memoirs of Baron Bunsen,” vol i. chap. iv. the CafTarelli height, the Temple of Jupiter on the 






Excavations on the Capitoune Hill 

ch.VULp. 188 . 
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III* Among the arguments which cannot be <2|lled decisive we may place that 
drawn from the received ideas as to the proper position of the principal 
temple of a city, Vitruvius lays down the rule that the temple of the 
tutelary deity ought to be placed on the highest point, whence the widest 
view of the walls could be obtained. 1 Now in this respect there does not seem to be 
much difference between the two summits of the Capitoline hill. The difference in 
height is about fifteen feet only in favour of the Ara Cadi ; and the view from 
the latter is very much the same as that obtained from the former, though I 
should be inclined to think that, from its proximity to the Quirinal, the view from 
Ara Cadi was the less extensive. In the same way the statement of Dionysius, that the 
temple faced the south, may be made to favour either side of the question. For if the 
temple was upon the Ara Cadi, it then looked towards the Forum and the Palatine ; 
and if it was upon the Caffarelli height, it still looked down upon the Forum Boarium, 
the Ara Maxima, the Circus Maximus, and the Germains, — places which at the time of 
the foundation of the temple by Tarquinius had the greatest importance in Rome. Rules 
about the orientation and arrangement of buildings must always be considered as sub- 
ordinate to the exigencies of the site. St. Peters Basilica at Rome and many other 
churches are instances of the neglect of such rules; and doubtless :•? cases where they 
proved inconvenient the ancient augurs had many ways of evading them. 

Before wC proceed to speak of the inference which may be drawn from the later 
history of the temple and the mediaeval traditions concerning Ls situation 
it will be most convenient to collect the various facts know n about its History and 

art hiteeiure of 

history and architecture. It was originally begun in consequence of Temple of 
a vow made by Tarquinius Priscus in the Sabine War, and that king Jupiter. 
prepared the foundations.* Servius Tullius and Tarquinius Superbus foundations. 

carried on the work, but it was not finished until after the expulsion 
of the latter and the establishment of the Republic* Horatius Pulvillus, in his 
second consulship, dedicated it on the Ides of September, lie. 5°9» and a na *l 
was then driven into the right hand wall of the temple to mark the beginning 
of a new era. A similar nail was afterwards fixed here yearly by the 

, T t * , t . , , , Capitoline era. 

pra-tor on the Ides of September, and thus every year was marked and 

remembered ; and the era so reckoned from the dedication of the Temple of Jupiter 

was used at Rome in ritual matters for more than two hundred years at least. 1 The 

temple was placed upon an elevated platform Soo feet in circumference, and was itself 

nearly as broad as its length. The great breadth was caused by the admission of 

the goddesses Juno and Minerva to share the temple with Jupiter. 6 In 

* . ,, t * . . - . , - Cell* of Temple . 

order to accommodate the trio, three eelke were built side by side, thus 

giving a triple breadth to the front. The cella of Minerva was on the right, and f that 
Ara Cadi would be to the left of it, i>. on the auspi- important parts of Rome, 

cious side. But this is a mistake, for the Temple of 8 Cic. De Rep. ii. 20, 24 ; Livy, i. 38; Dionys. iv. 
Jupiter, if placed on the Ara Cadi, would lx* behind 59* * Tac. Hist* Hi. 72. 

the Arx, and not on the left of it. 4 Livy, vii. 3 ; Niebuhr, Rom. Hist. vol. l p. 266, 

1 Vitmv. Arch. I. 7* It must particularly be borne 280 ; Pirn. Nat. Hist, xxsdit. 19. 
in mind that the temple was founded when the * Dionys. iv. 61. The same trio were worshipped 
Palatine and the Circus Maximus were the most at the Capitolina* Vetus on the Quirinal. 
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of Juno on the left of the central one occupied by Jupiter. The same proportions 
were retained from religious scruples in every subsequent restoration, and the only ■, 
difference in the later structures arose from the more costly nature of the materials. 
In front there were three rows of pillars, and along the sides a double row. The 
whole was crowned, notwithstanding its breadth, with one pediment and a single 
roof. This singular arrangement, which impaired the general effect of the temple by 
making the breadth out of proportion to the height and length, was according to the 
Etruscan rule, which forbade the consecration of the same temple to more than one 
god. In the representations of the temple which we have upon coins it is 
Arrangement y hexasty | c but in a basso-rilievo taken from an arch of M. Aurelius 
tetrastyle only. Canina thinks that it was hexastyle — i.t\ that it had only 
six columns — in front, but that the side rows of columns were double, according to the 
description of Dionysius, for a part of the distance along the sides . 1 1 he lateral cello: 
of Juno and Minerva stood farther back than the central cella of Japiter, and the 
porticoes along their sides consisted of a single row of pillars. 

As marble was entirely unknown in Roman buildings at the time of the first 
erection of this temple, it must have been built of peperino or travertine, and the 
interior covered with plaster. The statues of the deities were of terra-cotta, and so 
also was the famous Quadriga, which stood upon the summit. Ihey were the work of 
Etruscan artists at Veii . 2 The style of architecture in which the temple was built 
was Italian Doric, which approaches to the Tuscan order ot \ itruvius. I he immense 
breadth of the spaces between the pillars, nearly thirty feet, must have required a 
wooden architrave, and the cornice must have projected very considerably more than 
in a Greek temple, in order to shelter the beams and the ornamental plaster-work. 
Thus the aspect of the temple would be heavy and low, the breadth being excessive, 
and the spaces between the columns out oi proportion to the size of the whole. 

The original temple stood for four hundred and twenty-five years, and it was then 
consumed by fire, in A.l'.C. f>70, and rebuilt by Sylla, who bi ought the 
Restoration i.y columns (>f t ] ie Temple of Zeus Olympius from Athens to adorn it . 3 

5 These columns were Corinthian, and we must therefore suppose that the 

architecture was altered to suit them, and remodelled in agreement with most Roman 
buildings of that period. Sylla did not live to complete the temph , and it was 
dedicated by Q. Lutatius Catulus. 

In this restoration marble was substituted for stone and stucco, and bronze for terra- 
cotta. Cicero praises the exquisite proportions of the pediment and roof, and we maj 
infer from his words that the proportions of this part weie somewhat changed* though 
the area remained the same as before. Catulus s restorations lasted until the desperate 
attack of the Vitellians, in A.H. 70* again caused the destruction of the 
Restoration h tcm pj c by f ire \ n the same year as the destruction of the Temple at 
A " Jerusalem. Vespasian undertook to rebuild it* The Kmperor himself 

’ Canina, Arch. Ant. tom. ix. p. 197. See a rest o- xxxv. 12, 45. 
ration of the front in M onumenti rltlP Inst. v. tav. " Appian, JJ. C. i. 83; Tac. Hist, iii, 72', Htn. 
xxxvi. ; Annali, 1851, p. 389. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 

* 1 'lut. 1 'opL 13 ; Win. Nat. Hist, xxviit. 2, 4; * l>ion Cats. Ixvi. 10; Suet. Vcsp. 8 ; Tac.Hirt.iv. 53. 
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with his own hands was the first to commence the work of removing the rubbish, and to 
*Sarry some of it away on his shoulders. Tacitus says that in the restoration by Vespasian 
the religious scruples of the priests only allowed an enlargement of the temple in height, 
and this must have been effected by elevating the level and heightening the columns, 
since, as we have seen in the case of Catulus, the subterranean chambers prevented 
any lowering of the base. 

At Vespasian’s death the temple was again burnt, and restored by Domitian with still 
greater magnificence. The columns erected by him were of pcntelic marble 
brought from Athens, and the gilding of the temple alone cost 2 , 500 , 000 /} ^ 

Martial jocularly says, in speaking of the enormous expenditure, that if 
Domitian were to call in his debts Jupiter himself, even if he were to put up Olympus to 
auction, would not have been able to pay a shilling in the pound. 2 

The columns brought by Domitian from Athens were recut at Rome, and Plutarch 
thinks that they did not gain so much in beauty of polish as they lost in symmetry of 
proportion. Canina has recognised in this criticism of Plutarch a confirmation of the 
representations on coins of the temple as hcxastyle. He thinks that the width of the 
intercolumniations gave rise to Plutarch’s notion that the columns were too slender. 8 

But few notices of the later history of the temple can be gathered from various sources. 
After its restoration by Domitian it seems to have retained its splendour. The fire in the 
Capitol during the reign of Comrnodus 4 may have injured it, but as it was 
still one of the most splendid sights in Rome in the time of Constantine the 
injury cannot have been considerable/ 1 Stilicho about A.n. 390 took off the gold plates 
from the doors of the temple/ and Genseric the Vandal removed one half of the gilt 
bronze tiles from the roof. 7 Hieronymus at this time speaks of the decay and neglect into 
which the temple and its ceremonies had fallen, but Cassiodorus, in the following century, 
still finds enough of its former grandeur left to excite Ins astonishment. 8 The remaining 
half of the bronze gilt tiles is said to have been removed in 630 by Pope Honorius, who 
used them for the roof of the Basilica of St. Peter, then in course of construction/ 

In the eighth century the famous legend seems to have been invented, in which it was 
related how, in the Capitol at Rome, statues representing each nation in the Empire were 
placed, and bells hung from their hands ; and how, whenever any commotion 
or rebellion took place among the subject nations, the statue of that nation 
immediately rang its bell, and gave the alarm to the central government. 10 This story is to 
be found in most of the absurd collections of strange wonders written in these times under 
the name of Mirabiiia. Louis the Second, the grandson of Charlemagne, was crowned in 
the Capitol by Pope Adrian II. in the year 850, and thenceforward throughout the Middle 
Ages the Capitol became the seat of the civil government at Rome. It was in the ninth 
century that the anonymous writer of the Einsiedlen MS. visited Rome, and he mentions 
on the road front the Circus Flammius, passing between the Capitoline hill and the 
Tiber, a theatre, undoubtedly that of Marccllus, on the right, and a Temple of Jupiter, 


1 Mut Pub! 15. * Martial, ix. 4. 

1 Canina, Arch. Ant torn. iii. p. 203. 

* Rone. Chron. p. 46s ,* Oros. vii, 16. 

* Amm. Marc* xvi. io, 14. * Zosim. v\ 38. 


r f’rocop. IX* Bell. Vand. i. 5. 

* Micron. adv. Jovin. lib.ii. extr.j Cassiod. Var, 
lib. vii. 6, • Marliani, Topog. ii. 1* 

10 Mai. Spicileg, Rom* tom. ii* p* 221* 
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probably the Capitoline, on the left. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the powerful' 

family of the Corsi held the south-western part of the hill, and, as was so common at that 

period, converted the ancient buildings into fortresses and defensible towcriL 

C <Md Ca stit These strongholds were taken and retaken, demolished and rebuilt again 

and again during those dark and turbulent ages; and thus the Capitoline 

Temple, like other great edifices in Rome, disappeared stone by stone. Yet the mention 

in a Bull of Anacletus II. about the year 1134. 1 * and in the “Mirabilia Urbis," a work 

of the twelfth century, of a Temple of Jupiter on the western height, seems to show 

that the ruins at least were recognisable as late as the twelfth century. The last remains 

we hear of arc those mentioned by Poggio and Flavio Blondo, who speak of a huge 

portion of a gateway and some columns near the Church of S. Salvatore in 

S. Sahatcrc it, M ax ; m j s s The site of this church is well known, as it was not demolished 
A/ttxwiis, , , , 

till 1587. It stood at the upper edge of the Caffarelli height, near a road 

leading from the hill to the Velabrum, probably the \ ia di Monte Caprino. The 

testimony of the ancient Italian topographers is almost unanimous in identifying this 

church with the temple, and the name “in Maximis” seems to be derived from the title 

of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. 3 

With the exception of the Temples of Fides and of Honour and Virtue, the utmost 
uncertainty prevails about the position of most of the minor temples situated on the 
Capitoline hill, in consequence of the unfortunate ambiguity of the names Capitolium, 
Arx, and Mons Tarpeius. The most ancient of all was the small Chapel of 
T Jupiter Feretrius, founded by Romulus on occasion of his having slain with 
his own hand the king of the Camincnses. 4 * Dionysius states that the base of 


the chapel, which was still extant in his time, was not more than fifteen feet in length.* 
But though this building is always said to be “ in Capitolio,” we cannot feel sure that it was 
upon the south-western height. 6 

The same may be said of the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by Augustus in gratitude 
for his preservation, when a servant carrying a torch before his litter in Spain was struck 


JupiUr Tonans . 


down by lightning. 7 This temple was certainly upon the same part of the 
hill as the Temple of Jupiter, and not far distant from it, for Augustus, in 


consequence of a dream, placed a bell upon the top of it, meaning to signify that Jupiter 
Tonans was intended to act as porter at the gate of Jupiter Optimus 
Man ( Uar. j^ ax j mus 8 Augustus appears also to have built a small chapel to Mars 
Ultor on the Capitol, besides that in his Forum, in commemoration of the recapture of the 
military eagles lost by Crassus.* 

The Temple of Fides is one of the larger and most frequently mentioned temples of 
the Capitol. It was first built by Numa, and then restored in the First Punic War by 


1 See Prdler, in Schncid. Philologus, >846, p. 104. 

* Poggio, He Var. Urb. Rom, ; Fiav. Bkmdus, Inst 

Rom. i. 74, in Gnev. Thesaurus. Gamucci, the second 

edition of whose book, * Antichiia di Roma,” was pub- 

lished in 1569, says : u 11 Tcmpio di Glove OUimo 

Massimo edifkato da Tarquinio Superbo, era dalla 
parte del Campidogtio chc risguarda la piazza mon* 

tanara’' [S.W. summitl He also mentions the 
church of S. Salvatore in Maxim is as at the SAV. end 


of the hill in his time : “ Allc radici del Campidoglio, 
ove hora si vede la Chicsa di San Salvador in 

Massimi.” 

* Albertini, l)c Mirab. Kfom, lib. ii. ; Marl. ii. 4* 

4 Livy, i. io, 33 ; iv. 20, » Dionys. ii. 34. 

* Monum. Ancyr. tab. iv. 

r Suet, Oct. 29 ; Mon. Anc. iv ; Plin. Jtxxvi 8 i 
Dion Cass. liv. 4. • Suet. Oct. 91. 

* Dion Cass. liv. 8 ; 0v. Fast.v. $ 79 * 
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■ Atilius Calatinus and ^Emilius Scaurus. 1 Meetings of the Senate could be held m It, 
end it was here that, during the Gracchan tumults, the sitting was held when, gtadi&Uy 
excited by vehement denunciatory speeches, the Senators at last rushed out, TmpUofFuks 
headed by Scipio Nasica, and murdered Tiberius Gracchus, near the statues of 
the seven kings, which stood at the door of the temple. 2 Canina, seeing that the existence 
of this large temple on the Capitol near the Temple of Jupiter was fatal to the hypothesis 
that the Litter temple was on the Ara Cieli, has made an attempt to transplant it to the 
Palatine, but without any success. The passages of Cicero and Appian, which vouch for 
its situation, are too distinct to be explained away. With this Temple of Tempi# of 
Fides Cicero mentions also a Temple of Mens as restored by Scaurus. 3 Mens, Venus 
L. Otacilius Crassus, Praetor in B.C 217, had vowed this temple, and it was 
built close to another sacred to Venus Erycina, vowed at the same time by and Ops, 

Q. Fabius Maximus after the battle of Trasimenus. 4 * Chapels of Venus chapels of 

Capitolina, Venus Victrix, and Ops are also mentioned as having been built Jupiter. 
on the Capitol, and two Chapels of Jupiter without further titles 3 

The Temple of Honour and Virtue, dedicated by Marius, must also have stood upon 
the south-western summit, for Festus says that Marius was obliged to build it of rather 
low dimensions, lest the augurs should order its demolition if it obscured the 
view from the Auguraculum, 6 Now, as the augurs always faced the south or j/™ourtfnd 
east in taking the auspices, this temple could not well have stood in their virtue. 


way if it had been on the northern part of the hill, even if we place the 
Auguraculum as far north as possible. It was also of consideiable size, for one of the 
decrees respecting Ciceros return was passed in it by the Senate. 7 The building is 
mentioned by Vitruvius, and also in two inscriptions, as the work of Marius. 8 * He had 
erected two trophies at Rome, one in commemoration of his Jugurthine, the other of his 
Cimbric victories ; 3 and it is probable that the Jugurthine trophy stood near or in the 
Temple of Honour and Virtue on the Capitol, and the other on the Esquiline, for we find 
that Propertius and Dion Cassius, speaking of Cleopatra’s ambition to preside in the 
Capitoline law-courts, connect these with the statues and arms of Marius, evidently alluding 


to a trophy. 10 

The principal Temple of Fortune was upon the Ouirinal, but there w r as also a Temple 
of Foituna Primigcnia on the Capitol, near the Porta Stercoraria, if we are to accept 
Nibby’s ingenious conjecture, that Clemens Alexandrinus alludes to this Fortum 
temple when he says that the Romans thought a dunghill the proper Prtmjenm^ 
place for the fickle goddess, 11 The Temple of Jupiter Custos, erected by BeneficUm. 
Doinitian, has been previously mentioned ; and there was also a Temple of Bencficium, 
built by Marcus Aurelius on the Capitol 12 When to all these temples and chapels of 


1 Plan Num. 16; Livy, i. 2! ; Cic. Dc Nat. Dcor. 

ii. 33. * Appian, B. C. i. 16 ; Val. Max. Hi. 2, >7* 

* Cicero, loc. cit. ; Plut. Dc Fort Rom. 10. 

4 Livy, xxii. io, xxiii. 31 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 241. 

* Suet Cat 7 ; Galb. «8 ; Fast. Amit. viii. Id. 

OcM Livy, xxxix. 33 ; xxxv. 41. * Festns, p. 322. 

* Cic. Pro Seat. S* ; Dc Div. «. 38 j Val. Max. i 7. 

5. Valerius confounds the Temple of Jupiter with 

this temple. 


* Vitruv. Prsef. vil 17, iii. 2, 5 ; OreUi, Inscr. 
543 ; Nardini, Rom. Ant. iii. p. 138. 

» Val. Max. vi. 9, 14. 

»♦ Dion Cass. 1 . 4 *. Propert. iii. (iv.) 1 1,4$; Merivalc. 
Hist, of Romans, vol. ii. p. 114* 

« Livy, xxix. 36 ; Plut. De Fort Rom. io ; Nibby, 
Foro Romano, p. 145 5 Ctem. Alex. Protrcpt. iv. 51, 
p. 56, ed. Dindorf. 

** DiOtt Cass. btxi. 34- 
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the gods, gUttefing 


land marblej tfe add f counties»ba#t of stafcnes, 
and trophies, comraea*ati4il^:*aH the .prindpaL perhon* and drettts # Romafr t 

’ . the space of |he Ara,C®li seemsfar.tpo smallfotiheir reception. Servial 

s ^ Ut ^- * 'says tha&the statues of all the gods Vere placed In the Capitol. 1 *Tte sevtp ■ 
kings of Rome were commemorated in like mariner,* and the colossal figures of Jupiter - ; 
and Apollo, the former of which was visible fron? the Alban mount, towered above the rest* 
It is to- be observed that all those are spoken of as situated “In Capitolio,” and none 
of them " in Arce apd though >t must be acknowledged that the words “ in Capitolio" are 

sometimes ambiguous* yet it seeds more natural that these various minor buildings and 
monuments should .cluster immediately round the great national temple than that they 
should be placed in the citadel. It may be, at all events, fairly concluded from the 
evidence before ,u% that the number of buildings immediately surrounding the Temple 
of* Jupiter Was far* greater than that of those in the Arx, and that the larger summit . 
of'the hill ought therefore to be assigned to the former. ‘ ■ 

* * Only two temples are known to have stood u|>on the north-eastern height, the Temple 
»f Juno Moneta and a small Chapel of Concord. Of these the former was originally vowed 
Tempie of %mr Camillus, and built on the site of the house of Titus Tatius and Manlius, 
Monita. the preserver of the Capitol. 4 The latter was vowed by L. Manlius, Pnetor 
qkaptiof - i„ Gaul in B.C. 215, on occasion of a mutiny among his troops, and was 
c f ntwrJ ' . built two years afterwards in the citadel. 4 This Chapel of ConcoM was, 
so far as we can judge from the brief mention of it by Livy, a different building from the 
much mere important Temple of Concord on the slope of the hill near the Forum, the 
ruins of which have been described above.® It is to this latter and larger temple that Ovid 
alludes, jd the well-known passage of his “ Fasti," where he describes its restorat ion/and 
adds the most important fact, that it stood under the Temple of Juno Monctfc 7 . Sudt at 
least seems to be the natural interpretation of the passage, and thus understood it furnishes • 
us with a valuable confirmatory proof that the Arx was upon the Ara Cjft^height. 1 ^* 
we know, by the positive testimony of Livy and Ovid,® that the Tcmpleof Jlmo Moncta 
was on the Arx, and the site of the Temple of Concord at the head of |he Forum and 
its connexion with Camillus are not open to any reasonable doubt. It is only in order 
to meet the exigencies of the untenable hypothesis that the Arx was on the Caffflreiii 
height, that the groundless assumption has been made that there were two considcdkbie 
Temples of Concord, the one upon the Arx, the other at the head of the Forum ; for there 
is positively no evidence for placing the TcmpkH>f Concord built by Camillus ppon tfed 
Arx, and separating it from the temple at $»e head of the Forum. The importahee bf 
the occasion which it commemorated, and the suitability of a situation near the old ' 
meeting-place (Comittum) of the Geests, seem to confirm the opinion that it was identttal 0 
with the temple the ruins of which have been found behind the Arch of Seyenu, 
The steps mentioned by Ovid |sd up fropi this spot, past the Career and the -IJkailiea 


; 1 Sent. Ad Ain. ii. 319. - B. C. i 16. 

v * Plin. Hat Hist xxxiv. 7, t*. AStatae of Sdpio 
Ariatkos in Greek dress stood on the Capk«l(Momm- 
'V ten, book ii. chap. is. p.494), and a triumphal arch 
■h i (Tae. Ann. *v. i|). Occasional doarances were 

f t j< tofe , s ad some of tie statues, dec. removed, . Ihry, 
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*" .. The above-mentioned temples are tbe only buildings on the Ai^ of «rhich' ,> n>0' 1 " 
positive information. There were also som e consecrated localities there, the %exaet : ririiatfofif 
which cannot |e determined. Livy mentions the custom observed by the 
Fetiales when concluding a treaty of taking consecrated boughs (verbetuft 
from the Arx ; and doubtless there were some trees set apart for this purpose, and endowed.* 
There was also a place where the Rex sacrificulus, at the feast of the Nonalia 
0« the nones of the month, proclaimed the feast days to be observed in the 
following month. 4 But the most sacred spot upon the Arx was the Auguraculura, -whence 
from the ~day| of T. fortius or of Numa the augurs were accustomed to 
observe the heavens for signs of the Divine will. 5 This was probably a lofty 4 ***®®^*?’ 
platform or pulpit of stone, raised above the surrounding buildings so as io afford a tffde 
prospect, where the augur, looking generally towards the south, marked out his templuin and 
1 took his observations. An argument not without weight has been drawn from this position 
of the Auguraculum in favour of the opinion that the Arx wa9 upon the Caffardfli h Sght . 
For, it is urged, the view from the Ara Cadi would be seriously interfered with by jtfte 
temples upon the other height, which lies nearly due south. There is not, however, 
much reality in this objection. The Ara Caeli height is about fifteen feet higher than 
th* Cafardli, and as the Temple of Jupiter upon the latter is known to have bjttn a 
comparatively low structure, perhaps partly in order not to obstruct the view from 'the 
opposite height, and the Auguraculum was most likely raised upon a tower, thl augurs 
may easily have been able to sec over the temple roof.® Even if this be not admitted, is 
them any impossibility in the supposition that the Temple of Jupiter enjoyed an exemption 
from the rules applied to ordinary temples and houses ? Marius, it is true, Wgs obliged 
* to make his Temple of Honour and Virtue of low proportions, in order not to obscure 
the view of the augurs; and the case of Claudius Centumaius, who was ordered by the 
augurs to lower his house on the Cxlian, is well known. 7 But it is probable that , in the 
Cite of Marius, at least, their jealousy of a parvenu induced the aristocratic College of 
Augurs to raise the objection. 

The Sacra Via is said by Varro to have had one termination in the Arx, while the 
Otbef was at the Chapel of Strcnia, near the Coliseum, whence the sacred 
haughs were brought on New Year’s Day, originally to Titus Tatius, at his 
house in the Arx. Hence afterwards the annual custom of the augurium 
sahttis and the New Year's gifts to the Emperor arose, whidi was then extended to 
private life, and survives in the French dtrennes ftrenia ).* Augustus, who gradoaBy 


i Div. i. 45, io! ; De Nat. Deor. iii. t8. 

* Livy, vi. so ; Suida* in wp 

* Livy,t. 24 ; xx*. 43 * ' 

‘.Varro, LL vl a8. ■ 1 PwikDla* p. 18. 

Sector, Haodb, Rom. AntTh. ii. i, S. 313, 
, JtflNk , Tha Auguraculum was the place from which 
dmmiitscf die city were defined, and according to 


west He would thus have the Temple of Jupiter m 
the left, which was the lucky side. Becker, Haadb. 
iv. S. 357. Ttys explains Nissen’s difficulty. See 
Das Templuroyf 143, 211. 

7 Festus, p. 32a j Cic. De Ofl^lH. 16, 66; Val 

Max. viii. 2, 1. 
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The Capiloliw Hill 
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WjupiUr. 


Tar pda n Rock. 


united in himself all priestly as well as political functions , seems to have transferred 
the Auguraculum to the Palatine (possibly to the ancient site whence Romulus wm 
said to have seen the vultures in his contest with Remus for the supremacy), for we 
find it mentioned in the Catalogues of the Regionarii as situated on the Palatine. 1 * * This 
removal of the Auguraculum, as Prcllcr remarks, was one cause of the disuse of the, 
name “Arx” in later times, and the application of the name “ Capitolium ” to the 
whole hill. 

Between the two summits of the hill was a space enclosed with a wall, supposed to be 

Xsyium S1 * e Asylum opened by Romulus, whatever that may have been.* 

It was possibly a temple of refuge, the safety of which Romulus undertook 

to guarantee. At all events there was a temple near the same place, according to 

Temple of Dionysius and Livy, but the name of the god to whom it was dedicated was 
not known even in their time/ 5 Besides this temple of an unknown deity, 
there stood also in the depression between the two summits the Temple 
of Vejupiter, with a very ancient statue of that god made of cypress 
wood. 4 

The Tarpeian Rock, whence criminals were hurled, was, according to the older 
Italian topographers, clown to the time of Nardini, placed at the western edge of 
the hill towards the Tiber, where tile Pi i//;i Montanara now is. But 
Bureau de la Malle, in the " Memoires de !' Academic" for 1819, pointed 
out that this was inconsistent with the statements of Dionysius, who says that it was over 
the Forum, and that the executions took place in full view of all the people/' Phis would 

seem to place it on the south-east side towards the Palatine, near S. Maria della Conso- 

lazione, Becker’s objection that the hill is less steep there than at the western edge may 
be met by the fact that several large masses of ruck are recorded to have fallen clown from 
this spot, and therefore the face of the cliff is entirely changed/ 5 The further objection, 
that the criminals would have fallen into the Vicus Jugarius, instead of which they ought* 
according to custom, to have been cast over the city walls, seems to rest on the assumption 
that criminals were always thrown over the walls, no proof of which has been adduced. 
Tradition is equally divided between the two localities, and therefore the passages of 
Dionysius above quoted must be held at present decisive in favour of the side towards the 
Palatine and Forum. 

Some of the streets and localities in the immediate neighbourhood of the hill can be 
partially identified. The Clivus Capitolinus began to ascend the hill near the Temple 
of Saturn, which is now proved to be the ruin with eight columns still 
standing. 7 Ascending along the northern side of the temple, the road, after 
joining the street which led up from the Vicus Jugarius, turned to the right, 
and wound up to the Capitol, passing over a part of the Intcrmontium. The outer gates 
of the Capitol were possibly near the corner of the Tabularium, where the modem road 
ascends to the Piazza del Campidoglio. 


CUins 
CaptU d:ms. 


1 Sec above, chap. viii. p, 1 58. 

* Sec Classical Museum, vol. iii. p. 190 j Livy, L 8 j 

Dion Cass, xlvii. 19 ; VcIL i. 8, 6 . 

* Dionys. ii. 15 ; Livy, it j. 


4 Vitruv. iv. 8, 4 ; Cell v. 12 ; Plin. N. H. xvi. 40, 79. 

* Dionys. viii. 78 ; vii. 35. 

• Livy, xxxv. ji ; Flav. Blond. Inst. Roro. iL 58. 

1 Scrv > Ad i£n. ii. 1 16, viii. 319 • Festus, p. jm. 
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Oitthe other aide of the Tabularium, and near the Career and Temple of Cdhcoed^ 
there was a block of houses called the Insula Argentaria ; l and hence a street led over * 
shoulder of -the hill, called the Clivus Argentarius, nearly corresponding to Clam 
the present Salita di Marforio. It ran past the Tomb of Bibulus and the 
.Arcus Manus Came®, into the main street called the Via Lata, which was 
nearly identical in direction with the modern Corso. The Tomb of Bibulus 
•and the other anonymous tomb near it, situated in the line of this ancient 
street, arc only interesting as marking the former limits of the city. Both tombs were 
probably outside the ancient walls, not far from the Porta Ratumena. On this road, 
opposite to the Career, stood, according to the “ Mirabilia,” the reclining statue of the 
river-god now in the Capitoline Museum. It was called “ Marforio,” a corruption of 
“ Mars in Foro,” and gave the .name to the street* 

The Tomb of Bibulus stands close by the junction of the modern streets of Macel 
de' Corvi and Marforio. The front of it only can be seen, as the rest is built into 
the wall of a house. The inscription is as follows : — 


C. rori.icio. L. F. JtllJVI.n. AKL>. I' I.. HONORIS 
VIRTVT1SQVK CAVSSA sKXATVS 

eoNsvi/ro i*oi*vlivvk jvssv locvs 
MONVMKXTO <.>YO IISK 1'OSTFKKHJVE 
FI VS INKKHRKNTVR l'YBLICK I)A TVS EST. 


The same inscription was also placed on the side of the tomb, where the beginning of 
it may still be seen. It must not be inferred that the privilege of being buried within the 
walls was granted to Bibulus contrary to the regulations of the Twelve Tables, which 
forbade any corpse to be buried or burnt within the city walls. Had this been the case, 
the exemption would have been expressly mentioned in the inscription ; and besides this, 
the course of the Servian wall, which crossed the depression between the Quirinal and 
Capitoline, would naturally exclude the tomb. An A-dile, of the name C. Bibulus, is 
mentioned in the * Annals " of Tacitus in the reign of Tiberius, A.D. 22,® and the mixed 
Italo-Grecian style of the tomb agrees tolerably well with this date. The whole is built of 
travertine, and the basement is of the simplest description possible. Four Doric pilasters, 
with Attic bases, surmounted by an Ionic entablature ornamented with wreaths of fruit 
and ox-skulls, form the whole decoration of the front. 

From the Via Argentaria, which passed over the eastern shoulder of the hill, another 
street branched off near the Tomb of Bibulus, nearly in the direction of the Via Pedacchia. 
and passed under the northern side of the hill. This is called in a Bull gf Anacletus the 
"Via Publica qua; ducit sub Capitolium." Many of the houses on the side rmPtMiteu 
of the Via Pedacchia next to the hill have portions of walls of great antiquity “ 
about them, and chambers excavated in the tufa of the hill behind them to a great depth, 
showing that the direction of the ancient street was not far from that of the modern 

* Ordo Benedict!, ( 51, in Mabilion, Mus. ItaJ. win’s PhUologus, 1846, p. 104, 
tom. ii. p. 143 ; Mirabilia Rom®, ed. Parthey, Berlin, * Mirabilia Rom®, ed. Parthey.p. 30 . 

1869, p. 19 j Bulla Anadcti, apt Preller, in Schncide- * Tac. Ann. iii. 



: VraPedacchia. 1 W^l&n*A*yii possibly led up to the 
' The seme street vyas prob^fdy continued along the north-eastern , foot of <&)$:%!& 
the Tordi Speechi, it imft ^Hi principal road which entered the city f«>m the( 3 rcate Fhurritifc* 
passing through the Carmen tal gate. Near this gate, which must be ptetj^ between , 
TheatruttiMarcelli and the hill, was the open space ©fthe ^^ima^«h*i 
■ w hem a lamb-market was held for the supply of sacrificial victims to thk : 

numerous temples in the neighbourhood. 2 It occupied the site of the house of Sj^ Madius, } 
which had been razed to the ground for his political offences. 2 * From the ^quimarfiumthe 
Vrcus Jugarius passed along the southern foot of the hill to the Arch of Tiberius. 

m the neighbourhood of the ^Equimaclium stood the Elephantus Herbarius, mentioned 
“ Regionarii ” and the anonymous writer of Einsicdlen, and some other medueval 
writers. The Bull of Anaclctus above quoted describes a large temple as 
AMunkT' stan ding just above this statue of an Elephant on the hill, a notice whidi has 
been supposed by Preller to pouit to the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus. 4 Not far from, the ^Equimaelium, fid somewhere near the modem Piazza Montanara, 
Ptyrtiau was a cloister or portico bordering the street, called Porticus Crinorum. We 
Crimrum. have a Basilica Jovis mentioned in the “ Ordo Benedicti ” near this, but whether 
there is here any allusion to the Temple of the Capitoline Jupiter is very uncertain. 6 

The position of the Centum Gradus spoken of by Tacitus in his account of the attack 
of the Vitellians is quite uncertain. I should be inclined to place them somewhere on 
* Trophies of the southern slope of the hill near the Via di Monte Tarpeio, since Tacitus . 
Marita, .connects them with the Tarpeian Rock.® 


* Bunsen, Bcsehr. Rom. iii. 1, 43 ; Prcller, loc. cit. ; 
Reber, Ruinen Roms, p, 201. 

• * tic. De Div. ii. 17, 38; Livy, xxxviii. 28, “in 
QipMio.” 

• VaiTo, L. L. v. 157 ; Livy, iv. 16. 

4 PreHer, loc. cit. p. 102. 


* Prellcr, Note 102. Mirabilia Roma:, cd. 
p. >8. An account of the various treatises which are 
comprised under the name of “Mirabilia* will he 
found in Dr. J. G. Th. Grasse's “ Beit rage aur 
litcratur und Sage dcs Mittelalters.” Dresden, 185a 

* Tac. Hist. iii. 71. 



Note A, pp. 164, 169 . — The Ca.pitoi.ine Plan. 1 

Panvinius, in Mai’s “Spidlegium,” viii. 654, in the introduction to his “Imago Antique Urbis," 
1558, gives die following account of the discovery of the Fianta Capitolina : — “ Seven Imperatoris 
prinetpatu ut ex marmorea inscriptione liquet lapideis tabulis accuratam totius urbis ichnographiam 
indderunt^quse portico Templi Urbis Romalongo tempore affixa cum imperii et urbis interitu ignis vi 
conscissa corruit Cujus infinitapoene marmdtea frustula, et aliquot tabulas triennio ante in camp* fut 
basilica SS. Cosma et Dami/sni adjacd, qtuun Urbis Templum fuisse prater scriptorum auctoritatem 
eo etiam testimonio confinnari potest, ruderibus nke egestis, casu aliquot fossores teme viscera luai 
causa perscrutantes invenere. Ea fragmenta a Torquato comite, ejus campi possessore, Alexaatbo 
, Cardinal! Famesio dono data, in ejus tedibua me custode diligenter asservantur." 

v ; . ’ Bee Becker, Handb. i. S. xii and 74 j Jordan, in Canina, Indicarione, Pref. p. 25 ; Arcbantogla ofdkr 
; ;|l«M|sbericht der Preuadsch. Akad. 1867, p. 5*6; ; London Son, of Ant voL jfhjLpt l p. *1. 






i ^ prte degii edifiapib antidu di quei tempi” Flaminio Vaecar *;3 
n k'-i “#in fr Aa tk^ v*& k»)s»y* ***' 18 ricordaaver veduto cavane dietr»tS&\ 

:#. : iCo*# e Damiano e.vifu trovata la pnnta di Roma profilata in marmo, e detta ptaata a 
ftcrostatura al tuaro ; certa con e chedetto tempio fosse edificato ad onore di Romato «. R#ip 
fabbricatori di Roma : ed al presente detta pianta si ritrova nell* antiquario del Cardinal 

It is to be observed thatPoovinius speaks of the plan as found near the church, Ganwfc&;ta#f” 
dStrch, and Vacca behind the chinch on a nail Jordan thinks that the plan was lying about wi^ . 
the place where the church was to be built, in fragments, the most considerable of which were - 
to cover part of the walls when die church was built. 

The date of this discovery is fixed to the interval between 1558 and 1565. It is not 1 
Panvinius in his edition of 1558, but he speaks of it in his second edition as having bam 1 
" triennio ante.” Gamucci, whose book was published 1565, mentions the discovery, as we have sUea. 

The plan was first published by Belton in 1673. He says that the fragments were kept pi die 
Famese palace, but that Fulvius Orsinus had a copy on paper of them, which afterwards was placed 
in the Vatican library. Jordan gives an account of this MS. (Cod. Vat. 3439). Some parts of it 
were apparently 'lost in binding up the sheets on which the plan was sketched. Seventy-four «*rt of; 
die 167 fragments given by Belton are wanting. There can be no doubt that Bellori copied # MS,/ 
of Fulvius Ursinus, and it seems strange that he does not mention the large number of portions wtoefr 
are wanting. The architect Dosi, mentioned by Gamucci, may possibly have made the original 
plan, soon after the discovery, at the desire of Torquato or Cardinal Alex. Famese. t , ; W 

Belton’s copy is reproduced in Graevius’ Thesaurus, tome iv. 1732. The fragments were placed 
by Benedict XIV. in 1742 on the walls of the staircase of the Capitoline Museum 1 in twenty-six. 
groups. Engravings of them have since been published at the Calcografia Camerale. t » 

The inscription by Piranesi at the Capitoline Museum speaks of some fragments, published by 
Bellori, having been lost since his time. These are restored from his book, and marked with. nftj 
asterisk in the Capitoline collection. Six groups are placed there which are ti6t contained in Bd$cmfs 
copy or in the Vatican MS. These six must therefore have been lost before the plan in the Vafr&ri 
library was made, and have now been found by accident or by further search. Piranesi gives the 
whole twenty-six groups in his first volume of "Antiquities,” Rome, 1756. . $ 

The six groups of fragments mentioned in the inscription at the Capitoline Museum as not 
contained in Bellori were engraved for the Calcografia Camerale in 1764 by Canale, The twenty 
groups of Bellori are published by Canina on the matgin of his map of Rome on a reduced scale. , 
Unfortunately Bellori’s copy of the Vatican drawing is not always accurate. Jordan has pointed , 
out several instances in which he has made unwarranted assumptions or omitted parts of the original 
The restorations on the Capitoline staircase partake of course of this uncertainty. (Monatsberkht 
der preussisch. Akad. 1867, p. 540.) 

The marble used in the plan is an inferior kind of white Carrara, with bluish veins. 
average thickness of the plates can hardly be determined with accuracy. There is no trace 
border or division into sections, so that M. Jordan thinks that it cannot have been 'fastened upon 
, the wall like Agrippa’s map of the world or die Fndi.Gonsulares, but was more probabfy use^ ns a, 
pavement . # >• . 

% The sue of the whole can only be approximately, ascertained. The twenty-six #g$ fiauKs which 
TKfflf contain the fragments, but are not quite filled by them, occupy an area of Xbobt 16 a squaie feet. 
The radius of the Rotunda of SS. Ctostna e Damiano is about twenty-three teg* -so drat it .is 
large enough to have contained a phut three times the sine. The plan winded *H the fourteen 
e*«pt the second, sixth,' sad seve# are Mill remain ring, and the saunas - 
abwt (C^na, ■’ IndkS2.| p. *9) ^.of foe actual site of# looses repmc*«& Bondings and 
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streets of all kinds, and not only the principal buildings of the city, are represented. We possess but 
a small part of the whole. M. Jordan thinks that it was probably placed on the pavement of the 
courtyard of the Templum Pacis or that of Venus and Rome, and protected by a railing. 

Canina’s opinion was that it formed the pavement of the round temple, now the porch of SS. 
Cosma e Damiano. 

Becker has shown that in all probability the orientation of the Capitoline plan was arranged with 
reference to the division of the horizon as a templum in the art of augury. The augur looked towards 
the south, and from a comparison of the extant ruins of the Theatre of Marcellus, the Theatre of 
Pompey, the Hecatostylon, and the Porticus Octavio: with the plan, we find that in each case the 
names are placed so as to be read by a person looking towards the southern point of the plan. This 
been confirmed by an observation of Jordan’s on the fragment (lab. xi.) containing the words 
“ mutatorium ” on the left, and “ area radicaria ” on the right. The first of these places was in the 
first region, and the second in the twelfth. As the twelfth region lies to the west of the first, the 
spectator looking towards the south has the twelfth, in which the Area radicaria lay, to the right, and 
the first to the left Canina also confirms Becker’s opinion. (Indicazione, p. 30.) 

The inscription on the plan which fixes the date is upon a fragment representing the Clivus 
Victoria:, and runs as follows: “Severi et Antonini (Caracalla) Augg. N.N. (nostrorum).” The city 
had been surveyed in the reign of Vespasian (Plin. Nat. lii>t. in. 66), and this survey was pro] >ablv used 
for the plan of Severus, That Emperor anti Caracalla rebuilt nearly all the edifices in the neighbour- 
hood of the Clivus Victoriae, which had been destroyed by fire in the reign of Commodus, and their 
names were probably placed on that part of the plan to indicate this fact. Spart. Sept Sev. <\ 23 says 
that Severus did not place his own name on the buildings he restored, but this would not prevent him 
from placing it on the plan. A special monument, the inscriptions on which are partially preserved 
(see Canina, “Indieaz.” p. 27), was erected in commemoration of the restorations of these Emperors. 

Two fragments of the Pianta Capitolina were discovered in 1867, during an excavation under- 
taken by the monks of SS. Cosma e Damiano. They represent the ground plan of the Porticus 
Li via:, an oblong space surrounded by double colonnades. Mr. J. H. Parker (Archaeologia of the 
London Soc. of Antiq. xlii. pt i. p. 11) seeks to identify this ground plan with the great platform 
between the Veiia and Coliseum, commonly supposed to be the platform of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome. It is, however, quite a sufficient refutation of his view to point out that the remains 
of the central building now existing on the platform differ entirely from the plan represented on 
the new fragments. It is stated that the new fragments were discovered in a pit dug in a court- 
yard behind the Church and Monastery of SS. Cosma e 1 )amiano, at the foot of a long lofty wall 
of brick, on which numerous small bronze hooks, such as were used for securing a fating of 
marble slabs, were found. These hooks do not necessarily indicate, as Mr. Parker thinks, that the 
marble plan of Rome was attached to the wall by means of them, for such hooks or rivets were 
frequently used to attach ordinary marble facing to brick walls. 


Note B, p. 174.— Palatine Excavations on thk Site op the Villa Spapa or Mills. 

See Guattani’s “Monumenti Antichi inediti ovvfcro Notizie sullc Antichith e belle arti di Roma 
per I’anni 1784, 1785, 17 86, 1787, 1788, 1789, dedicati alia santiti) di nostro signore Papa Pio VI. 
feiicemente regnante. In Roma netla stamperia Pagliarini 1784 — 1788.” "lorn. I. 1785, p. 20. 
Avaim Palatini. 

Flaminio Vacca, in his “ Memorie,” mentions some discoveries made in his time which formed 
the basis of the plan of the Palatine rains published by Bufalini, in the time of Julius III* Onofrius 
Panvinius published a more complete plan. After his time excavations on the Palatine were under* 
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token by Kanchini in 1725 (Kanchini, Palazzo dei Casari, Opera postuma). About 1775 Signor Abate 
Rancoureil undertook some excavations on his property at the eastern end of the Palatine in the garden* 
formerly called Orti Magnani. The ground had been previously excavated by the Spada family, 
w h‘o found many of the sculptures (now in their palace) there. Sig. Rancoureil discovered »tnany 
more fragments of architecture and sculpture, a great quantity of marble, two statues of Leda, one 
of which was taken to England, (where it now is ?) the Apollo Sauroktonos of the Vatican, and 
others. Piranesi took the pains to send persons at night to explore these excavations, in spite 
o^ a fierce mastifT which the owner had chained there. They took baskets of meat and bread with 
them to quiet the mastiff. Two plans are given by Barberi, one of the surveyors who explored these 
excavations, of an upper and lower series of buildings. The upper series was marked by walls above 
the level of the soil ; the lower was buried under the soil. Cuattani thinks that the building called 
Siracusa in Augustus’s time was here. The upper tier was a cavaidium, with columns (peristylium) 
and a number of large rooms and salons , and eight smaller annexes. The lower part belonged 
to the under part of the same peristylium, with two wings towards the east and west. 
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nrilE Aventine hill is for the most part composed of volcanic granular tufa similar 
■*“ to that of the Palatine, with a bed of harder tufa occupying the central part 
of the hill round S. Sabina. But it also differs from the other hills in hav ing 
future! a ^ on £ ,ts western edge a series of fluvtatile de|»>sits, which are remarkable 
on account of the height at which they now stand above the level of the 
river. These deposits arc described as follows by Brocchi : — 

" The lowest consists of a very friable greyish tufa, compounded of fine volcanic 
sand with small grains of pyroxhte and vitreous amphigcm\ scarcely discernible by the 
naked eye. Above this lies a second bed of siliceo-argillaceous sand, of a yellowish hue, 
one foot and a half in depth, and hardly separable by any distinct line from the tufa 
below. This seems to indicate that they were deposited at the same time. There is 
clear proof that the tufa was deposited in water, for in the cave commonly called the 
Cave of Cacus it is divided into strata, each of which has its surface covered with scales 
of mica, showing by their position that they have settled down after suspension in a 
fluid. Above the sUiceo-argiliaceous sand lies a very large accumulation of tufaceous 
matter, consisting of granular tufa mixed with fragments of lava, nodules of lime, and 
of harder tufa. This tufaccous bed is covered by a series of beds of calcareous sand 
and travertine, which rise to fhe upper edge of the hill above the Tiber. 
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w There is a good deal of difference in the structure of these various beds of 
travertine, some being compact, others cellular, and a third kind nodular. In some 
parts they are rich in fossils, and contain numerous impressions of imbedded reeds, 
leaves, and branches. 

“ They rise to the height of ninety feet above the present bed of the Tiber, showing 
the immense alteration of level which has taken place either by the subsidence of the 
water or by the elevation of the land, and extend along the edge of the hill from the 
Arco dt Salara to the Bastionc di Paolo, a space of nearly half a mile. 1 There are 
many points along the public road passing between the river and the Avcntine from 
which this immense mass of travertine may be viewed. Near the Arco di Salara it assumes 
the character of a less compact stone, and is penetrated with numerous cylindrical holes, 
the remains of vegetable stalks round which the stone has formed itself.” 

The highest point of the Avcntine, at the Church of S. Alessio, is 146 feet above 
the level of the sea. The side towards the Tiber, where the great bed 
of travertine lies, is precipitous, but on the south the hill slopes more lxtent hil1 ' 
gradually down to the Via di Porta S. Paolo, which pa^es along the valley separating the 
Avcntine proper from the hill on which S. Saba and S. Balbina stand. That this latter hill, 
which is nearly half as large as and quite distinctly separate from the hill of S. Alessio and 
S. Prisca, was not included in ancient times under the name Avcntine, seems to be shown 
by the fact that the gates of the Servian wall, the Porta N\nevia and the Porta Rau- 
dusculana, which stood on or near this hill, belonged to the twelfth region, called Piscina 
Publica, and n<»t to the thirteenth, which was named after the Avcntine. 2 

Nor does the hill of S. Saba and S. Balbina appear to have had any distinctive appel- 
lation ; and it therefore seems doubtful whether it should be included within the Servian 
walls or not. The question might be set at rest by a thorough investigation of the 
remains of the Servian walls between the two hills ; but until this has been done we 
must be content to remain in uncertainty. The inference to be derived from the 
absence of all mention of this hill seems to point to its exclusion; while the remains of 
an ancient wall upon the height itself near S. Balbina, and the direction of the ruins 
found in the vineyard of the Collegio Romano, would lead us to include it, 3 

The Avcntine was not enclosed within the pomarium until the time of Claudius. 
It was a subject of discussion even in the time of the Antoninc Emperors whence 
this exclusion arose. Both Sylla and Julius Caesar, when they extended the pomcerium 
of the city, had deliberately excluded the Avcntine. The explanation may possibly be 
that the Avcntine was considered an unlucky hill, because Remus, the rival of the 
national hero, had chosen it as his station to observe the auspices, and had failed to 
obtain a favourable omen. 4 

Other historical peculiarities besides that of the exclusion from the pomcerium have 
been observed in this hill, which seem to distinguish it from the rest of 
the hills of Rome. In the first place, in conjunction with the Capitoline, 
it was at an early period separated from the rest of the hills for strictly 

1 See above, chap. ii. p. 20. which would exclude the hill of S. Saba and Bai* 

f Grut, Inscr. p. ccxlix. K ; OrclL Inscr. 5. Dionys. bina. 

x. 31, gives I he circumference at twelve stadia only, a Sec chap. iv. p. 50, * Cell xiii. 14, 

I) I> 2 
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urban purposes, such as the distribution of water from the aqueducts. Local matters of 
this kind were settled by the division before mentioned of the citizens into Montani 
and Pagani. The Montani were the inhabitants of the Palatine district and the four 
local tribes of Servius, while the Pagani were those who lived upon the Capitol and 
Aventinc. 1 * Mommsen has therefore conjectured that a second fortified height existed 
upon the Avcntine similar to that upon the Capitoline, forming a guild or separate 
parish for all local arrangements.- Cicero certainly speaks of the Pagani and Montani, 
the Mcrcuriales, and the Capitolini as local boards for the administration of the affairs of 
different districts, 3 but the further inference which Mommsen seems to draw as to the 
existence of a citadel on the Aventinc is without reasonable evidence to support it. 

A second characteristic of the Aventinc was its connexion with the plebeian order 
in the Roman state. The legend represented it as connected with the 
A indigenous Latin tribes, and derived its name Avcntinus from a king of 

the Alban dynasty, whereas it had been in more remote times called 
Murcius. Most of the plebeian families were derived from the Latin section of the 
Roman people, and the connexion thus begun was maintained through the long struggles 
between the two orders. The Aventinc always remained the hill of the opposition 
party, from the time when Servius Tullius built upon it the Temple of Diana, 1 the 
sanctuary of the Latin League. The inhabitants established upon it by Ancus Marcius 
from the captured towns of Politorium, Tellena, and Ficana do not appear to have 
remained there/* for in the year i;.t . 456 it had become again public property, and 
was distributed among the poorer plebeian families by the Lilian law’ After the 
murder of Virginia the plebs occupied the Aventinc, and forced the Decemvirate 
to resign ; and from that time to the age of the Gracchan disturbances it remained the 
stronghold of the liberal party. The Gracchi themselves lived here, and Tiberius 
Gracchus, evidently in allusion to his political principles, founded a Temple of Liberty 
upon it. His brothers melancholy fate is also connected with this hill, for it was on 
the Aventinc that Caius and his friend Flaccus endeavoured to organize their unsuccessful 
resistance to the Consul Opimius, which ended in the death of both the leaders and 
the annihilation of the hopes of the popular part}'. 7 

The plebeian character of the Aventinc was doubtless one reason why its topography is 
so little noticed in history# since the buildings upon it shared the obscurity 
Ut.ir* o/hnn* D f inhabitants. Another more serious reason was the late date at w hich 

a:r t Jupiter 

invmtjr, it became an integral part of the city. Owing to these causes we scarcely 

ynfiiur k now the s itc of a single temple or building of any kind upon it. The 

>\mi Cornu*. .»ii . 

earnest sanctuaries planted here were the Altars of Kvander,* Jupiter 

Invcnto*, Elicius, and Census* near the northern point of the hill. The so-called Cave 


1 The origin of the name Aventmus is unknown, 
Varro, L L v. \ 43 ; Livy, i. 3; Paul. Diac. p. U) ; 
Hier. ap. Rone. p. 265. See also Virgil, /Fn. vii. 656. 
Varro suggests a number of derivations, none of 
which seem very probable. Livy, Paulus Diaconus, 
and Hieronymus trace it to one of the Alban kings 
who is said to have been buried here. 

* Mommsen, book 1. chap, vii. 

3 Cic. Ad O. Fratrcm, ii. 5 ; Pro Dom. xxviii. 74 ; 


FVstits, p. 340. * Liv>, i. 45. 

R Livy, i. 33 ; Dionys. iii. 44. 

6 Ibid. iii. 31 ; Ibid. x. 31. 

7 Bunsen adds the fact that Cola di Rienzi 

assembled his friends and supporters on this hill. 
Rcschrcibung, vol. iii. pan i. p, 398; Mommsen, 
book iv. chap. iii. • Ltionys. i. 32. 

* D‘ on > '» »- }') ; Ov. Fasti, iii. 327 ; Varro, vi. j 
94 ; Fast. Capr. xii. Kal Sep. 
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of Cacus 1 was also on the northern side; and with it as equally mythical may be mentioned 
the Remuria,* where Remus is said to have seen the vultures, and afterwards to have been 
buried, and the Lauretum, a district apparently named from an ancient ctwcofCacus. 
laurel-wood. 1 * Plutarch names a place called the Armilustrium on the Remuria. 
Aventine, where he says that Tatius, the Sabine king, was buried. Varro, Armilustrium. 
on the other hand, identifies the Armilustrium with the Circus Maximus, and says that 
Tatius was buried in the Lauretum . 4 * Unfortunately we have no means of tracing the 
sites of these most ancient localities by which the Aventine was connected with the 
oldest traditions of Rome. 

The most famous of all the buildings on the Aventine was the Temple of Diana, 
built by Scrvius from the contributions of the Latin states as a common temple for the 
Latin League.'* The temple seems to have been intended by Scrvius to 
prevent the rival sanctuary upon the Alban hill from becoming the natural 
centre of the League, and to secure the hegemony to Rome. Whether, as 
Dionysius and Livy relate, the structure of the temple itself, as well as the organization 
of the League, resembled that of the Ionians at Ephesus is a matter of doubt . 0 Becker 
rejects the idea as a mere fancy of the historians, while Mommsen finds in it a trustworthy 
instance of transplanted worship . 7 Some confirmation of the statement is certainly to be 
found in the fact mentioned by Strabo, that the wooden statue of Diana in the Romano- 
Latin Federal Temple of Diana was a copy of the Massiliot statue of Artemis, for there 
can be no doubt that the statue at Massilia was similar to the Ephesian statue. The 
connexion of the two is plainly shown bv the great reverence paid by the Phocaean 
Massiiiots to the Ephesian Artemis, as stated by Strabo." 

From a passage of Martial we learn that the temple stood near the house of Licinius 
Sura, and that this commanded a good view of the Circus; 1 * whence it may naturally be 
inferred that the Temple of Diana stood in the neighbourhood of the modern S. Prisca. 
Martial also informs us that the festival of Diana was held on the Ides of August ; 10 and, 
from his mention of it as one of the principal festivals, we may conclude that, long after 
the entire absorption of the Latin confederacy in the Roman Empire, the worship of 
Diana retained its celebrity. In the time of Augustus the original terms of the Latin 
League, engraved in Greek letters on bronze pillars, and also the Lex Icilia de Aventino 
publicando, were seen in this temple by Dionysius . 11 About the same time L. Cornificius 
seems to have restored the building , 12 and it was still standing in the later times of the 
Empire, for we find it mentioned in the " Curiosum/* 1 * 

Second in importance among the Aventine temples was that of the Veientine goddess 
Juno Regina, dedicated by Camillus after the conquest of Veii. u Livy 
gives an account of certain ceremonies performed in honour of this goddess, 
by order of the haruspices, on account of her temple having been struck by 
lightning. The matrons on this occasion made a public collection among themselves, 

1 Solin. I 8 ; Virg. ;V.n. viii. 190 ; Ov. Fast. i. 551. r Becker, Handb. vol. i. p. 451 ; Mommsen, booki. 

* Paul. Diac. p. 276 ; Dionys. i. 85 87. chap. vii. • Strabo, iv. 1, 4, 5, pp, 179, 18a 

* Varro, L L. v. $ 152 : Plin, Nat Hist, xv.30,40 ; * Mart. vi. 64, 12, 10 * Ibid, xii. 67. 

Diony*. til 43. * Pint. Korn. 23 ; Varro. v. 153. a Pionys. iv. 26, x. 32. l * Suet Aug. 29. 

4 Hence the Aventine is called Collis Diana? by u Curios* Keg. xiii. ; Becker, Handb. p. 715, 

Martial, vii* 73, xii. 18. 4 Livy, i. 45 ; Dionys. iv. 26. 14 Livy, v, 22, 23, 31, xxi. 62 ; Plut. Cam. 6. 
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and presented the goddess with a golden basin, which was solemnly offered at the 
Aventine Temple. A processional hymn in honour of Juno Regina was also performed by 
seven and twenty virgins, the account of which, as it gives important information about 
the streets of the city, is here translated at length: — “ Two white heifers were led at 
the head of the procession from the Temple of Apollo through the Carmental gate ; 
behind them two cypress-wood statues of Juno were carried; then seven and twenty 
virgins, clothed in long robes, marched singing a hymn in honour of Juno Regina. The 
line of virgins was followed by the Decemvirs, crowned with laurel and wearing the 
striped gown. They went from the gate along the Vicus Jugarius into the Forum, where 
the procession halted, and a choral ode was performed by the virgins. Thence they 
passed by way of the Vicus Tuscus and the Velabrum into the Forum Boarium, and then 
ascended the Clivus Publicius to the Temple of Juno Regina.” 1 * The Temple of Juno 
was one of those restored and beautified by Augustus/ and the Clivus Publicius here 
mentioned can be placed without doubt near the Porta Prigemina, the situation of 
which has already been determined. 3 It wa* so called from the /luiiles L. 

Piihikiiu. and M. Publicius Malleolus, who had widened and paved it, and made it 
tiie chief approach to the Aventine. 4 * 

Near the Temple of Diana there stood a Temple of Minerva, in which, according to 
s >mo authors, Cams Gracchus took refuge immediately before his flight and death. 3 

Its restoration by Augustus, together with the Temple of Juno Regina, is 
recorded in the “Monumcntum Ancyranum.”' 1 Canina lias ingeniously con- 
jectured that a fragment of the Capitoline plan belongs to this temple, which 
contains the ground plan of a temple with the inscription "Minerva*," and a j or jco near 
it with the name “ Cornifici,” perhaps alluding to some portico erected by Coinificius in 
commemoration of his labour in restoring the Temple of Diana. 7 The guild of poets 
and actors of Rome had a part of this temple assigned them for their common worship, 
a privilege granted to them by the Roman state in gratitude for the service rendered by 
the poet Livius Andronicus in composing a thanksgiving ode after the fortunate turn 
taken bv the Hannibalian war B.e. 272* 

The notices we have of the Temples of Liberty, of the Bona Dea Subsaxana, and of 
Vortumnus are almost more scanty even than those which relate to the above-mentioned. 

The first was founded by Tib. Gracchus, and contained a painting which was 

i itnpus of .... 

: iim<t placed in it by his son. There is a doubt whether it is identical or not with 
the Atrium Libcrtatis mentioned in Livy and Cicero ; but the most probable 
conclusion seems to be that it was not, and that the Atrium Libcrtatis was 
on the site afterwards occupied by a part of Trajan’s Forum.’ J The second of the alw>ve- 
mentioned temples is placed by Ovid near the Sacrum Saxum, where Remus took the 
auspices ; and as it was in accordance with religious rules that he should look towards 
the south in so doing, we may conclude that it was on the south-eastern side near 

1 Livy, xxvii 37. * Mon. Ancyr. tab. iv. 

~ Monum. Ancyr. tab. iv. 7 Canina, Indie, 'lop. p. 532. 

» Chap. iv. p. 51 ; Frontin. De Aqused. 5. * Kestus, !<><:. cit. 

4 Festus, p. 231 ; Varro, v. p. 158 ; Fasti, v. 287. 9 Livy,xxiv. 16 ; Suet. Au^. 29 ; Paul Diac pp. 121, 

* Festus, pp. 257, 333 ; Ov. Fasti, vi. 727 ; M omtn- 241 ; Mon. Ancyr. ; Livy, xxv. 7, xxxiv. 44 ; C»c. Ad 

sen, vol iii. p. 1 20. Att. iv. 16 ; Pro M il. 22. See above, chap. vii. p. 144 * 
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S. Prisca. This is confirmed by the “ Notitia/’ which places it in the twelfth region . 1 The 
third temple, together with a Temple of Jupiter, is only mentioned by the “Momimentum 
Ancyranum” and the “Fasti Amitcrni.” 

A Temple of Luna on the Aventine is mentioned by Livy, and as the “ Notitia” includes 
this temple in the region called Circus Maximus, we may suppose it to have 
been near the northern corner. Caius Gracchus in his flight leaped down 
from the walls of this temple, in order to reach the Sublician bridge and 
escape across the Tiber ; whence it seems probable that the Sublician bridge was north 
of the Porta Trigcmina.* Considerable damage was done to the buildings on the 
Aventine by a fire in the time of Tiberius, and in the Neronian fire the Temple of Luna 
was destroyed.'* 

Besides these temples we find public thermic mentioned as situated in the Aventine 
region. One of them was built by L. Sura, a friend of Trajan, who also 
had a splendid house on the hill. Elagabalus seems to have enlarged and 
beautified the thermic, and they were afterwards called after his family 
name, the Yarian Baths . 4 Deems also built therime here . 5 It is likely 
that such buildings would be placed on the lower part of the Aventine region, for con- 
venience of obtaining water. 

Along the strip of ground between the hill and the river were also a great number of 
warehouses and magazines, especially for storing corn, among which we have especial 
mention in the ** Notitia” of the Horrea Galbcs et Aniciana, and in Livy of 
the Portions /Emilia and Portions Tuccia et Junta/* The valley between the 
Aventine proper and the hill of SS. Saba and Balbina belonged to the 
twelfth region. This appears as well from what has previously been men- 
tioned with respect to the position of the gates and of the Temple of . 

1 1 0 1 A KMtlki, Tmritu 

the Bona Dea in the twelfth region, as also from the account given by andjuuuu 
Ammianus Marceitinus, of the carriage of an obelisk from the Porta 
Ostiensis to the Circus Maximus through the twelfth region; for no other road between 
those two points could be taken except the road lying along this valley . 7 The twelfth 
region also contained all the wide district, in which the Baths of Caracalla lie, extending 
south-west of the Via Appia to the walls of Aurelian. The Monte Testaccio and the 
district along the river-bank appear on the other hand to have belonged to the 
thirteenth region. 

The “ Notitia” mentions, besides the Horrea Galbes et Aniciana, thirty-five other public 
storehouses in the Aventine district. The ruins of a part of these are still to be seen near 
the Via della Marmorata, where some brickwork chambers are still used as storehouses. 
Other ruins of the same kind may be found in the Yigna Ccsarini, further down the river. 
The pillars of these are still standing, and though they are now choked with rubbish, yet 
it is plain that they formerly belonged to one of the goods sheds which were ranged along 

* Ov. Fast. v. 14S ; Cic. Pro l)om, 63; Spart. 4 Mart. vi. 64, 12; Dion Cass, lxvtii. 15; Canina. 

Hadr. 19 ; Propert. v. 9 ; Macrob. Sat. i, 12. Indie. Top, p. 583 ; Curios. Reg. xiii. 

1 Livy, xl. 2 ; Aur. Viet. Vir. 1 ) 1 . 65 ; Ov. Fasti, \JFutrop, ix. 4 ; Rone. Chron. ii. 212. 
iii. 883. 4 Curios. Reg. xiii. ; Livy, xxxv. io„ 41. 

* Tac. Ann. vi. 45, xv. 41. r Amm, Marcell. xvii. 4. 
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the quay. The passages of Livy just quoted, with respect to the Porticus ./Emilia and 
Porticus Tuccia et Junia, authorize us in giving the name of Emporium to 
j. mp,». • t "u. t j i j s q Uarter . anc j t h e same historian further informs us that the Censors in 
174 B.C., Q. Fulvius Flaccus and A. Postumius Albinus, improved the Emporium and 
constructed additional warehouses for goods. 1 

Nearly in the centre of the vineyards which occupy the ground between these ruins of 
a part of the ancient Emporium and the city walls stands the hill called 
j/.v;/,' 7, ,/,»“/<•. ^j onte Xestaccio, from its being composed almost entirely of potsherds 
mixed with rubbish. The hill is 1 50 feet high, and one third of a mile in circumference. 
Many conjectures have been hazarded about its origin, which still, however, remains a 



no thick sni> the marmokata, with ho: 1 mu. is no: uhi.iv'i. 
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mystery. The hypothesis which has gained most credit rests upon a passagv in Tacitus, in 
which that historian, after giving an account of the Neronian fire, proceeds to say that 
Nero intended to have the rubbish carried to the Ostian marshes, and therefore gave 
orders that the com ships, after discharging their freight at the Emporium, should take a 
load of rubbish on their return to Ostia.* This explanation appears satisfactory until the 
peculiar composition of the hill is examined. Nearly the whole mass consists of pieces 
of broken earthenware, and is not such as we should expect the rubbish left after a fire to 
be. The ah: ence of bricks may perhaps be. wplaincd by the supposition that they were 
saved in order to be used a second time, but, the immense quantity of potsherds still 

1 Livy, xli, 27. Bunsen's Beschrcibung, vqL fit. p. 432. Sc Note A at the end of Part 1 . of this chapter. 
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remains to be accounted for. Further, it is said that a coin of Gallienus has been found in 
such a position on the smaller portion of the hill as to leave no. doubt that the accumula* 
tion of that part could not have been anterior to Gallienus. A medal of Constantine 
has also been found in the interior of the larger portion. 1 The same objections apply to 
Bunsens explanation, that the hill is composed of the rubbish cleared away by Honorius 
when he restored the walls of Aurelian, and to other ingenious hypotheses of the same 
kipd, none of which account for the peculiar composition of the hill. 

M. Reifferscheid, in a paper communicated to the Roman Archaeological Institute, has 
propounded the most natural and proper solution of the problem. 2 He observes that it is 
not necessary to go further than the magazines of the neighbouring Emporium for an 
explanation of this immense mass of potsherds. Every kind of provisions brought to 
Rome in ancient times was stored in earthenware jars ; not only wine, but corn, oil, and 
other articles of commerce. A fire, therefore, which consumed any part of the Emporium, 
would leave rubbish composed in great part of fragments of earthen jars ( dolia ); and since 
many such fires must have happened in the course of ages, and immense quantities of 
earthen jars must have been broken in the process of unloading, it does not seem at all 
impossible that so large an accumulation of matter should have taken place. 

At Alexandria and at Cairo similar heaps of potsherds are to be seen outside the walls* 

and their extent, though less, as might be expected, than at Rome, is such as to create 

the greatest astonishment in the traveller’s mind when he sees them for the first time. An 
attempt has been made by M. Reifferscheid to determine the earliest date at which we can 
suppose this gradual deposition of potsherds to have taken place, but the data upon which 
he builds his conclusion that the accumulations forming the Monte Testaccio first began to 
be deposited in the time of the decay of the Empire, about the third century, are not 
by any means such as to produce conviction.** 

Near the Monte Testaccio, and close to the Porta S. Paolo, stands a pyramidal monu- 
ment. measuring about 97 feet on each side at the base, and 120 feet in height. It is placed 
upon a square basement of travertine, anti the rest of the building is of 

rubble, with a casing of white marble. It is built into the Aurelian wall, 

no pains having been taken to avoid the injury which this might cause to 
the pyramid. It has, however, suffered but little from this, except in appearance. The 
ancient entrance, which was probably on the north-east side, has been walled up. No 
trace is now to be seen of it, and the present entrance on the north-west was made in 1663. 
The interior consists of a small plastered chamber, 16 feet long by 13, and 12 feet 
high, the corners of which are ornamented with paintings of winged genii. 4 No coffin 
or sarcophagus was found when the tomb was opened, but an inscription on the outside 
gives the name of C Cestius, the son of L. Cestius, of the Publilian tribe, as the person 
who was buried in it. It further appears that this C. Cestius had been Pnetor and Tribune 
of the Commons, and one of the seven Epulones who superintended the sacrificial banquets 
to the gods. The date of his burial has been discovered by means of two marble 

1 BulUtino dtll' /ns/, xxv. pp, 85, 1 * 6 . Roman pavement next beneath the actual paving 

1 Ibid, xxxvii. p. 23s* stones always consisted of a nucleus (Vitruv. vii. r 

* It is possible that the potsherds may have been of pounded potsherds mixed with lime, 
placed in a heap as a store for making (he founda- 4 If^lconieri, Piramide di C. Cestio, Roma, 1704, 
tions of pavements and roads. The upper layer of a p. Nardini's Roma Antica. 

' K e i ; 
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pedestals containing inscriptions, which were found near the pyramid. On one of these 
the foot of a colossal bronze statue is still fixed. They show that C. Cestius’ death took 
place in the time of M. Agrippa, and therefore during the reign of Augustus, and that the 
statues were erected from the proceeds of the sale of some costly robes of cloth of gold 
(attalica ) 1 which Cestius had by his will ordered to be buried with him. Such burial 
being forbidden by law, the robes were sold, and the statues erected from the proceeds 
by order of his heirs. 2 They probably stood at the corners of the pyramid. 1 wo fluted 
Doric pillars, the fragments of which were found near the spot, have now been placed at 
these corners. Cestius may possibly have been the same person who is mentioned as 
a Roman knight by Cicero. 3 



PYRAMID OF CKbTIfS AND PORTA s. I’Aol.u 


To the south-east of the hill of S. Saba and S. Balbina, between the Aurelian walls 
and the Via Appia, lie the most colossal ruins in Rome, covering a space each side of 
which measures more than a thousand feet. It is certain from the arrangement of these 
buildings that they were destined for public baths ; and as tradition and 
Tkfrnuf t j lc Catalogue of the twelfth region both assign the name of the Thcrma* 
Antoninian® to them, and the style of the masonry is that of the Antonme 
era, wc may feel satisfied that they belonged to the baths mentioned by Cassiodorus and 
Hieronymus as already partially built by Caracalla in the year A.I>. 216, 4 and finished by 
Hcliogabalus and Alexander Scverus. 4 

4 Rone. Chron. i. 472, ii. 238 ; Hist. Aug. 
Carac. 9. 


* Ptin. Nat. Hist. viii. 196. 

* Cic. Dc ii. 24, § 60. 

* Cic. Pro Place, xiii. ; Ad Att, v. 13. 


Lampr. HcL 17 ; Alex. Sev. 25, 
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This enormous mass of building consisted of a central oblong block containing all the 
halls and chambers appropriated more immediately to the baths, and a surrounding court, 
the sides of which were formed by gymnasia and other places of amusement, and the 
area of which was laid out in gardens, with shrubberies, ornamental colonnades (xysti, 
irepiSpofi&cu), and fountains. A similar arrangement is found in the Thermae of Titus 
and Diocletian. 

The central block of buildings contained four immense halls and a rotunda, around 
which numerous smaller rooms were grouped. The first of these large halls (a) was 
entered from the north-eastern side by two wide doorways. Rows of niches for sculpture 
broke the broad inner surfaces of its walls, and it communicated with the chambers on 
each side by open passages filled with columns of splendid marble and granite. The floor 
formed an immense basin-shaped hollow, showing that the purpose for which it was used 
was that of a cold swimming-bath ( frigidarium or natatio ). The steps by which the 
bathers descended into it have been found at the two shorter sides, and on both sides 
are chambers for dressing and undressing ( apodyteria ). 

In the centre of the group of buildings is another hall (b), of nearly the same dimen- 
sions as the cold bath, with large recesses at both ends, and a pavement of the richest 
varieties of marble. The four lateral circular recesses formed hot baths, and were fitted 
with steps and scats of various kinds for bathers. In the recesses at the ends stood two 
enormous porphyry basins, one of which is now preserved in the Museum at Naples. 
This hall was probably the tepidarium , and had a very lofty roof supported by eight 
granite pillars of colossal size, and by an ingeniously contrived network of brazen or 
copper rods. 1 One of these pillars was given to Duke Cosmo I. by Pius IV., and stands 
in the Piazza di Trinita in Florence. The smaller chambers (c % d, c) at the western and 
southern angles of the tepidarinm contained the apparatus for heating water. 

Three chambers, the purpose of which is unknown, separate the tepidarium from the 
rotunda //). The position of this latter and its shape would seem to indicate that it was 
a Imoniaun, or hot-air room, 5 but the state of the ruins is at present such as to preclude 
any positive assertion as to its purpose. 

On each side of the above-mentioned three chambers is a similar range of halls. The 
south-eastern wing (g) being the most perfect, serves as the best guide to the arrange- 
ment of this part of the building. We pass through two chambers (//, #) containing fine 
mosaic pavement, and then reach a large long hall (^), which apparently consisted of three 
aisles and two semicircular tribunes, divided from each other by rows of columns, somewhat 
in the manner of a basilica. A considerable portion of the mosaics on the floor of this 
hall has been laid bare, and may be seen amongst the heaps of ruined fragments of the 
roof and upper part. In the larger tribune was discovered the great mosaic pavement 
of the Athletes, now preserved in the Latcran Museum ; whence it has been inferred that 
this side hall, as well as the corresponding one on the north-west side, were used as 
gymnasia, or ball-courts {splueristcria), with galleries for spectators. The purpose of the 
rooms situated on each side of the rotunda is not known, but it has been conjectured 
that they were additional tepidaria, since even the magnificent central tepidarium is hardly 

1 See Hitt. Aug. Carac. 9 . * Vitruv. v, to. 
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large enough to furnish the accommodation spoken of by Olympiodorus, who states that 
there were 1,600 marble seats for bathers in the Antonine baths, 1 

There were numerous chambers in the upper stories in and about these large halls, 
to which several lofty staircases led, one of which has been restored. Ihese were perhaps 
used as libraries, picture galleries, and museums of curiosities. 

The whole north-eastern side of the court which surrounds these central halls consists 
of ranges of rooms built of brick, and opening outwards. Many of these are still standing, 
and the traces of an upper story are to be seen over some of them ( /, j ). Different 



imiis O* « IK A' AM A. 
(Arc ho of i)it* Tepitlarium, » 


opinions have been held as to their use. Some writers think that they were offices and 
rooms for the slaves belonging to the establishment, others that they were separate baths 
for women* The principal entrance to the enclosure was in the centre of the northern 
side of the court. 

On the north-western side of the court the remains can be traced of a large shallow 
tribune, in the shape of a segment of a circle, and surrounded by a vaulted corridor, or 
cloister (£). Within this were three large apartments, possibly used as lecture and con- 
versation rooms. The rest of this side has entirely disappeared, as has also the opposite 
south-eastern side, with the exception of one of the large apartments. These two sides 
‘ Olvmp. ap. Phot. Bib!. So. p. 63, Bekkcr - k< ber, Kuincn Homs. p. 444. 
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of the court probably corresponded in the same way as the wings of the central 

building. 

The fourth side of the court was occupied by an immense reservoir of water, divided 
into numerous compartments (/), in front of which was the cavca of a stadium (m), and 
on each side two large halls, probably used as dressing-rooms and gymnasia (#, n) 
{apodytericiy elaothesia ). The reservoir was supplied with water by a branch aqueduct 
from the Aqua Marcia. 

The numerous magnificent works of art, sculpture, bronzes, lamps, cameos, and coins, 
which have from time to time been discovered in these ruins, are now dispersed through 
the museums of Italy. Some of the larger sculptures, including the Hercules of Glykon 
and the group called the Toro Farnese, are in the Naples Museum ; and two large porphyry 
fountain basins arc in the Piazza Farnese at Rome. 1 

With the Cadian hill itself may be conveniently included the district immediately 
surrounding it bounded by the Appian Road, the Via di S. Gregorio, the Via Labicana, 
and the Aurelian walls, and comprising the first, second, and part of the c*lian hill 
tenth Augustan regions. The shape of the hill thus defined is very irregular, Natural 

its larger axis, which extends from the Septizonium to the Porta Maggiore, ftatura. 

being nearly a mile and a quarter in length, while the average breadth is about 600 yards. 
The Cndian may be said to be isolated on all sides, though the slope on the side near 
S. Giovanni in Laterano is scarcely perceptible. The core of the hill is composed of hard 
t u fa, similar to that of the Palatine and Capitoline, and on its flanks are beds of granular 
and redeposited tufa, and also fresh-water drift and gravel. The hard tufa comes to the 
surface near S. Giovanni e Paolo, and also near S. Giovanni in Laterano; but the greater 
part of the surface is covered with granular tufa. A considerable depression runs up from 
the valley of the Coliseum, and divides the hill into two portions, the western crowned by 
S. Giovanni e Paolo, and the eastern by SS. (Juattro Coronati. The height of the floor of 
the Basilica of S. Giovanni in Laterano is about 150 feet above the sea-level. Only that 
part of the hill which lies to the cast of the Via della Ferratella was included within the 
Servian walls. 


Tacitus informs us that the ancient name of the Cadian was Querquctulanus, from the 

oak grove which grew upon it, and that the name Cadi us was derived from Cades Vibenna, 

an Ktruscan general of Volsinii, who brought an army to the aid of Tarquinius 

Prisons, and received in return this hill as a settlement. Other accounts carry rhe 

J nam : Gains. 

back the arrival of Cades Vibenna as far as the time of Romulus; and by 
some writers the first settlements on the Cadian are ascribed to Tullus, who placed the 
inhabitants of Alba there after the destruction of their city. On the other hand, Cicero 
and Strabo mention Ancus Martius as the first king who included the Cadian within the 
city of Rome, 2 


* Musco Horbonicn, vol. iii. pp. 23, 24 ; IMin. x.\x\i. 
5, § 34 ; Muller, Arch, dor Kunst. $$ 129, 157, 160 ; 
Vitruv. v to; Decker, < .alius. Kxc. *ur. vi». scene, 
p. 68, Some excavations have been lately (18671 
made in the Vigna Guidi. a part of the South-east side 
of the court of the Therma\ The ruins of a large 
house have been found, which had been demolished 
and covered with earth to make room for the 


Thermae. Nothing is known of the history of this 
house, but various conjectures have been hazarded 
taken from the catalogues of the Rcgionaries. 
Aniurol Journal* xxiv. p. 346. 

3 Tac. Ann. iv. 65 : Mommsen, Rom. Hist, bonk 
t, chap. ix. ; Schweglcr, vol, i. p. 574, notes 1, 2, 3, 
where most of the passages are quoted ; Dyer, Hill. 
of Kings of Rome, p. 94, 
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The absence of the tomb of Scipio Africanus Major from the family catacomb confirms 
Livy’s assertion that he was buried on his estate at Litemum. In the same passage Livy 
also mentions that there were three statues in or near the catacomb of the Scipios, two 
representing Publius and Lucius Scipio, and a third the poet Lnnius. 1 

Some of the inscriptions written in saturnian verse are of considerable poetical merit, 
especially that in honour of the son of Scipio Africanus Major. (Mus. Vat. No. 22.) 
Niebuhr supposes that they contained fragments of the nettue , or funeral anthems, sung at 
the burial of distinguished men. 2 * One is in elegiac metre. (Mus. Vat. No. 24.) The 
tombs of the Servilii and Metelli were not far from that of the Scipiones. a 

The catacomb of the Scipios differs from most of the other burial-places which 
surround it, on account of the retention by the gens Cornelia of the old Latin custom of 
burying in coffins instead of burning the corpses of the deceased. The other burying- 
places on the Monte d’Oro are arranged in the manner called a columbarium by the 
Romans, 4 from the resemblance of the niches in it to the holes in a pigeon- 
CoiHmhana. ho ^ Four of thcsc columbaria have been excavated in the Vigna Codini. 

near the Porta S. Sebastiano, and are now to be seen in almost perfect preservation. They 
consist of a square pit, roofed over and entered by a descending staircase. 1 he roof is 
supported by a massive square central column, and the whole of the sides of the pit and 
of the central column are pierced with semicircular niches, containing earthenware jars 
filled with ashes. In one of the columbaria in the Vigna Codini there is room for 909 jars/ 
Most of the names, which are inscribed above each niche upon a marble tablet, are those 
of Imperial freedmen, or servants of great families or public officers, and other persons of 
the middle class of life, and are therefore of little historical interest The ashes of some 
few of a somewhat higher grade are placed in small marble sarcophagi or urns ; but no 
persons of distinguished rank appear to have been buried in this way. I here arc, however, 
few places in Rome where the ordinary manners and customs of the ancient Romans are 
more vividly placed before the eye than here, and the very insignificance of some of the 
details exhibited has in it somewhat striking. In one corner we find the ashes of the 


lady’s maid of one of the Imperial princesses, in another those of the royal barber, and 
in another a favourite lapdog has been admitted to take his place among his mistress’s 
other faithful servants.* 

Not far from these columbaria, and close to the Porta S. Sebastiano, the Via Appia 
Kuppostd * s spanned by a half-ruinous archway, of which little but the core remains. 
Arch Of the marble casing having long been torn off. It was probably originally 

0™™. ornamented with eight columns, two only of which now remain standing 

on the side next the gate. These have shafts of Numidian marble (giallo antico) and 
composite capitals, with Corinthian bases. Upon the top of this arch is a brick ruin, 
apparently belonging to the Middle Ages, as the style of building is similar to that 
called “ Opera Saraccnesca” by the Italians. It was probably part of a fortified tower 
placed upon the arch, resembling that which formerly surmounted the Arch of Titus. 


1 Livy, xxxviii. 53, 56. 

* Niebuhr, Eng. trans. vol. i. p. 257. 

* Cic. Pro Archia, ix. 22. 

4 Marini, Frat. Arv. p. 674. 

1 See Gori, Columbarium Lib. et Serv. Liv. Aug. et 


Cars. ; Florentia*, 1727. 

4 Other columbaria have been excavated in the 
grounds of the Villa Magnani, near the Porta Mag* 
giore, which belonged to the Auruntian family. 
Reber, p. 4B7. 
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On each side of the arch are some remains of the branch aqueduct which brought 
water from the Aqua Marcia to the Baths of Caracalla, and it is natural to conclude 
that this arch carried the aqueduct over the Via Appia, and was built by Caracalla 
for that purpose. The costly nature of the materials used has, however, induced most 



arch or menses. 


topographers to reject this explanation, and to assume that the arch is one of the three 
mentioned by the Notitia in the first region as built in honour respectively of Drustts, 
Trajan, and Verus, The composite capitals seem to point to the earliest date of these 
three, and, as the building bears a resemblance to a representation of the Arch of 
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I 'alley of 
Egeria* 


Drusus which has been discovered upon a coin, the arch has been thought identical 
with that erected to Drusus the father of Claudius, mentioned by Suetonius . 1 

The depression between the Monte d’Oro and the Cariian propef is rightly fixed 
upon by Canina and the other modern topographers as the Valley of Egcria. 
It is plain from the well-known passage of Juvenal at the beginning of 
his third satire, that the fountain and temple of the Camen<e were not 
far from the Porta Capena, and that they were also near the road which led out of that 
gate . 2 The Caffarella valley, outside the Porta S. Sebastiano, commonly supposed to 
be the Valley of Egeria, is too far from the Porta Capena to correspond with Juvenal’s 
description, and was probably fixed upon before the site of the Porta Capena had been 
discovered. The Church of S. Sisto now stands at the opening of the Valley of Egeria. 
The worship of Egcria was probably indigenous to the grove of Diana at Aricia, 
where we find that there were a shrine and fountain of Egeria ; 3 whence it may have 
been transferred by Numa to the valley and fountain outside the Porta Capena. The 
exact spot was indicated by the fabled fall of the ancile or sacred shield from heaven 

upon it . 4 * * From the connexion of the worship of Egeria with Aricia, it has been 

supposed by Becker that the Clivus Aricinus, known as a resort of Roman beggars, 
was near the Porta Capena . 3 

Another fountain which was near the Porta Capena was called the Aqua Mcrcurii. 

It is alluded to by Ovid, but no other mention of it is to be found in the 

classical writers, nor can we determine whether it was inside or outside the 

Servian walls. Brocchi, following medieval accounts of a fountain in this neigh- 
bourhood. would place it at the foot of the Aventine, near the south-eastern end of the 
Circus Maximus . 11 

The Fossa Quiritium mentioned by Livy as the work of Ancus is identified by 
Niebuhr with the course of the Crabra Marrana brook, which enters the 
Aurelian walls at the corner between the Monte d’Oro and Lateran hills, 
and flows through the Valley of Egcria and the Murcian valley into the 
Tiber near the Bocca della Verita . 7 * * * 


A tma Mercurii. 


Fossa 

Quiritium, 


2. TlIK Lateran Hli.U 

Two ruins standing near the Basilica of S. Croce in Gerusalemmc may be reckoned 
as belonging to the Lateran hill. They are called by the topographers 
iisorium. the Sessorium and the Amphithcatrum Castrense. The first of these 


consists of a ruin built of brick, containing 

1 Eckhd, Nmn. Vet ii. vi. p, if 6 ; Suet. Claud, I. 

Fabrctti, be Aquad. p. 29, considers that the aque- 

duct was the branch of the Anio Vetus mentioned by 

Frontinus, § 21. 

* Juv. Sat. iii. it seq. 315,316; Livy, i. 21. The 

same is also shown by the statement that the Lucus 

Egerue was near the Temples of Honour and Virtue. 

Symmach. Ep. i. 21. See chap. iv. p. 49, 

* Ov. Fast. in. 263, 273 ; Met. xv, 482, 547 ; Virg. 

Mn. vii. 762. 


a large semicircular apse with round-headed 
4 . Phil. Num. xiii. 

* Juv. Sat. iv. 1 17 ; Mart. ii. 19, x. 5, 3, xii. 32, 10. 
It is most likely, however, that the Clivus Aricinus 
was at the dip of the Appian Road into the valley 
below Aricia, See Monumenti deft I mi. Arch, 1854 , 
p. 107, with Canina'* Tavola Nona della Via A ppm. 

* Ov. Fast. v. 673 ; Brocchi, Suolo di Roma, p. 41. 
7 L*vy, i. 33. Men vale, Hist, of Romans, vol. i. 

p, 2, calls this by mistake the agger Quiritium, See 
Niebuhr. Hist of Rome, voi i. p, 353, Eng* trans. 
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windows, from which two walls project. No excavations having been made in order to 
ascertain the further extent of the buildings, any opinions formed as to their purpose must 
necessarily be highly uncertain. The most probable conjecture which has been made is t ha t 
they are the ruins of a tribunal called the Sessorium. Such a court of justice is mentioned 
by the Scholiast on Horace as situated on the Esquilinc near the place where criminals 
and paupers were buried. 1 Further notices of the same name as applied to an edifice 
in the neighbourhood of the Basilica of S. Croce are to be found in Anastasius’s life 
of St. Silvester, and in a fragmentary history of certain passages in the life of Theo- 
doric printed at the end of the work of Ammianus Marcellinus. Theodoric is there 
said to have ordered a criminal to be beheaded in falatio quod appcUatur Sessorium, 1 , 
using the same phrase which Anastasius also employs. 2 * 

The authors of the " Beschreibung Roms ” supposed that this ruin was the Nymph a;uni 
Alcxandri of the Notitia; but this has been disproved by Becker, who shows that the 
Nymplueum was near the Villa Altiori.* 

The opinion that the building in question was that called Spes Vetus, which Frontinus 
places near the commencement of the branch aqueduct of Nero, is more likely to be correct ; 
but the shape of the building, so far as it is at present known, does not agree with such a 
supposition. 4 The ruins arc commonly known by the name of the Temple of Venus and 
Cupid, a name which was given to them from the discovery of a statue near them repre- 
senting a female figure. But it is a fatal objection to this that the name of the Roman 
matron (Sallustia), whose statue was supposed to be that of Venus, has been discovered to 
1. engraved upon the pedestal. The statue may be seen in the Musco Pio Clemcntino. 

On the other side of the basilica, and forming a part of the Aurelian wall, is a portion 
of an amphitheatre. I he interior, now used as a garden, may be seen by entering 
the door on the right hand of the basilica. The larger axis of the amphitheatre 
was apparently about no yards, and the shorter 85, or thereabouts. It is Amphithmtmm 
entirely constructed of brick, even to the Corinthian capitals which ornament Castrente. 
the exterior, and the workmanship shows it to belong to the best age of Roman archi- 
tectural art. 1 he second tier of arches has almost entirely disappeared, and of the lowest 
tier only those are left which are built into the city wall. To suppose, as Becker does, that 
this building was not an amphitheatre, but the vivarium where the wild beasts used in the 
games were kept, seems out of the question. The only difficulty is to determine what the 
special history and purpose of the building, manifestly an amphitheatre, placed so far from 
the populous parts of the city, were. The Notitia comes to our aid, for it records the 
existence of an Amphithcatrum Castrensc in the fifth region ; and there can be little 
doubt that we have here the remains of the amphitheatre built for the entertainment of 
the Praetorian troops quartered in the fortified camp beyond the Porta S. Lorenzo. 
Aurelian made use of the outer side of the building as a part of his walls, and it is most 

1 Scliol Cmq. ad Hor. Epod. v, 100 ; Sat. i. 8, 1 1. * Frontin. De Aquted. f f 5, 20, 21, 65. Mr. J. H. 

Becker would read eijcvptoy for cnforJpuoy in Hut Parker, Archacologia, voL xliL pt i. p. u, thinks that 
Ualb. 28. we should read in all the four passages of Frontinus 

* Anastas* Vit Silv. p, 45 ♦ Amm. Marcell* ed. specum for sfmttu The accus. speettm occurs in Suet. 
Erncsti, p. 558 ; Nibby, Roma nelf Anno 1838^1.1, Nero. 48, and spews is fem. in Front 17* But 
Modern^ 194, pt ii. Arnica, 37a it seems impossible that spem could have been cm- 

1 Becker, Handb. pp* 547, 54 & ployed as an abbreviation for spetum in the MS. 
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probable that when Constantine pulled down the inner portions of the Praetorian camp, 
he also destroyed the greater part of this amphitheatre. 

Not far from the Sessorium, and springing out of the angle of the wall close to the 
Porta Maggiore, a series of lofty arches begins, which extends throughout the whole length 
of the Cselian hill. They carry a branch aqueduct of the Aqua Claudia, 
built by Nero to supply the Cvlian and Aventine hills at a higher level than 
the Aqua Marcia and Aqua Julia, on which they had previously depended 
for their supply. 1 It passed over the road leading from the Porta Maggiore to the Basilica 
of S. Croce, and thence ran along the higher ground through the vineyards to the Scala 
Santa* whence it skirted the Via di S. Stefano, and at the Arch of Dolabella was divided 
into three branches, one of which crossed the valley to the Palatine, 2 a second ran towards 
the edge of the hill over the Coliseum, and a third towards the Porta Capcna. 

It is generally believed, but it does not seem to be very distinctly proved, that the 
present magnificent Lateran Palace and Basilica stand upon the site of the splendid house 
of Plautius Lateranus, the victim of Nero's cruelty. 3 Bunsen remarks that, 
although it is probable that the house given by Severus to his friend 
Lateranus, 4 consul in 197, was the same hou*e which was afterwards presented by Con- 
stantine to the Bishop of Rome, 5 yet this Lateranus did not belong to the family of 
the Plautii to which the Plautius Lateranus of Nero's time belonged. There is, how- 
ever, sufficient proof that the house of the Plautii Laterani stood upon the Gclian, 
since Julius Capitolinus, in his life of M. Antoninus Philosophies, says that that Kmperor 
was born and educated in the house of his grandfather Verus, on the Cadian. near the 
house of Lateranus/* 

The Lateran Piazza was called in the Middle Ages Campus Laterancnsis, 7 
vTrfnh anc * lt * s su PP oset * by «ome topographers that this name was a relic of the 
older name Campus Martialis, where the Kquiria were held when the Campus 
Martin:; was flooded/ 




3. Tin: C.aiouv 


The Cadiolus is separated from the Cadius proper by a depression which corresponds 
to the line of the Via and Piazza della Navicella. In Martial’s time it seems to have been 
a part of the fashionable quarter of Rome, since he speaks of his friend Juvenal as 
making a round of morning calls at his powerful patrons houses on the Gelius and Caelius 
Minor, or Cadiolus 0 There were probably but few public buildings of any importance 
upon it, and the only ruins now left are those of S. Stefano Rotondo and a portion 
of the Ncronian aqueduct already described. 

The Church of S. Stefano Rotondo, standing upon the eastern side of the Piazza 
della Navicella, was consecrated in 468 by Pope Simplicius/ 0 The shape is so entirely 


1 Front. De Aquar& 20, 76, 87. 

* Ste chap. viii. p. 179. 

* Juv. Sat. x. 18 ; Tac. Ann. xv, 6 a 
4 Aur. Viet. Epit. 20. 

* Bunsen, Beschreibung, iii. 505. 

* JuL Cap. in Hist. Aug. M. Ant. Phil. 1. 

7 See Nibby on Nardini, Rom. Ant l p, 207. 


4 (}v. Fast. iii. 519; Paul. Diac. p. 131, 

* Mart, xii 6. 

u Anastas. Vit. Sitnpl ; Nibby. Roma nett* Anno 
*838, pt. i, Mmtcrna, p. 738, The older topographers, 
Biondo, Fulvio, Marliani, and Fauno, all say that 
this church was formerly a Temple of Faunas, but 
they give no authority for their statement 
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different from that of any other church built in, the same century, that it seems almost 
necessary to assume that the materials and plan were borrowed from a 
building previously existing upon the same site. The only available method & 

* Roto tide. 

or ascertaining the ancient name of this building is by referring to the 
Catalogue of the Notitia, and considering whether any of the names there mentioned can 
be applied with any probability to it. Now the Notitia mentions a flesh- 
market, called the Macellum Magnum, as existing in the second region ; 1 and Medium 

the form of S. Stefano Rotondo, which consists of a lofty rotunda raised Afagnum - 

upon pillars and arches, surrounded by a lower corridor of a similar kind, supported upon 
a second circle of pillars, seems adapted to the purposes of a market-place. We find 
also upon a coin of Nero, engraved in Eckhel, a representation of a similar rotunda, with 
the inscription Macellum Augusti ~ and Varro mentions the circular form as not uncom- 
monly used for market-places. 3 


4. Tiik C.kuax Proper. 

Passing now to the Ca-Iian proper, which lies between the Via della Navicella, the Via di 
Gregorio, and the \ ia Appia, we find scarcely any localities which can be determined with 
certainty. As in the case of the C.eliolus, the buildings consisted chiefly of private houses 
of the nobility, and these have entirely perished. Our only guides in the determination of 
the few places of interest here are the remains of the Aqueduct of Nero. Frontinus tells 
us that the end of the aqueduct, that is the Castellum, or principal reservoir, whence the 
water was distributed to the Cadian, Aventinc, and Palatine hills, stood near the Temple of 
Claudius. 4 Now the end of the principal aqueduct would be plainly upon the higher part 
of the hill, near the Villa Mattei, for it was on the site of the older Castellum of the 
Aqua Marcia, which stood near the Porta Capena. 5 The Temple of Claudius 
must therefore have stood not far from the Villa Mattei, on, or near, the 

c , # Claudius. 

site of S. Maria m Domnica. This temple was begun, according to 
Suetonius, by Agrippina, nearly destroyed by Nero, and rebuilt by Vespasian.® Of its 
shape and size we know nothing, and none of the substructions or foundations have been 
discovered. The immense substructions which underlie the garden of the monaster)- of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo have l>cen commonly supposed to belong to the Temple of Claudius, 
and are so designated in some maps of the ancient city. But the area they inclose is far 
too large to allow us to suppose that it belonged to a single temple. Even the court 
which surrounded the Temple of Venus and Rome, the largest in Rome, was much smaller 
than the area of this garden.* It seems much more probable that, as Bunsen has con- 
jectured, the Vectilian palace in which Commodus lived occupied this part of the Caelian. 3 
The ruins consist of arches of travertine, forming a rectangular space upon the northern 
end of the hill. They arc massively constructed, so as to bear a great superincumbent 
weight, and would be in every way suitable for the terraces of a large imperial villa, such 


' Curios. Urb. Reg. ii. 

* Eckhel, part ii. voL vi. p. 273. 
1 Varro, ap. Non. vi. j. 

4 Frontin. Dc Aqutcd. 20. 


* Frontin. 76, compared with 19. 

* Suet. Vcsp. 9. 

; See chap. viit. p. 169. 

* Beschreib. vol. lie p. 476 j Notitia Region, ii. 
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as Commodus may have t>uilt when, as Lampridius tells us, he removed from the Palatine, 
Aida where he found himself unable to sleep, to the house of Vectilius on the Caelian. 

i Ktihamr. j_} e was afterwards murdered there. 1 The position may have pleased him 

from its immediate vicinity to the Coliseum, where he was so fond of superintending 
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the exhibitions and displaying his own skill in killing wild animals. The story that he 
had an underground passage made from this villa to the Coliseum is also a strong 
confirmation of the conjecture of Bunsen;* and some additional probability is given to 

1 See Gibbon, ch. iv. 


* Hist. Aug. Comm. 16, Pert. 5. 
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it by the course of the branch aqueduct, which leads from the Arch of Dolabelia in 
the direction of this garden, and would certainly be required to supply the luxuries of 
a large Roman palace. 

The aqueduct here alluded to branches off from another portion of the Neronian 
aqueduct at the arch called the Arch of Dolabelia, which stands a little to 
the north-west of the Piazza della Navioella, and spans the road leading bdlaalfaiiMi 
down from thence into the valley between the Gelian and Palatine, formerly Seauri. 
called the Clivus Seauri. 1 The archway consists of a single arch of travertine without 
any ornamentation, but carrying an inscription to the effect that Publius Cornelius Dolabelia 
when consul, and Caius Junius Silanus when Flamen martialis, erected the arch by order 
of the Senate. The consulship of this Dolabelia falls in the reign of Augustus, A.D. io;* 
and therefore the arch can originally have had no connexion with the Neronian aqueduct. 
It is possible, however, as Becker and Reber suggest, that the arch may have been 
originally built to carry the Aqua Marcia and Julia, which, as we know from Frontinus, 
supplied the Cxlian before the building of the Neronian branch of the Aqua Claudia.* 
On one side the Arch of Dolabelia is still completely hidden by the brickwork of the 
Neronian arches, and the other side was probably covered in a similar manner until after 
1670, as we find no mention of this arch in Donatus, who could not have omitted to 


Dea Carna. 
Minerva Cupid. 


notice it in his description of the Neronian aqueduct had it been visible in his time. 

Two temples arc alluded to in Ovid’s 41 Fasti '* as situated on the Caelian, the sites 
of which are entirely unknown. These are the Sacellum of Dea Carna, 4 the 
goddess of door-hinges, said by Macrobius to have been dedicated, on the 
kalends of June, by Junius Brutus, the first consul, 5 and the Temple of 
Minerva Capta, |>erhaps near the Via della Navicella, and identical with the Minervium 
of Varro. on the slope of the hill. 6 

The Temple of Isis, on the Cadian, is mentioned only in a suspected passage of 
Trebellius Pollio as the Isium Metellinum, near the house of Tetricus, and 
between two groves, 7 Nor can the position of the Castra Peregrina be deter- 
mined, which is mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus as upon the Caelian, 
and is included in the Catalogue of the Notitia as a place of some importance. 8 
hqually enigmatical to us are the Caput African of the Notitia (possibly a street 
near the Septizonium, having some allusion to the African origin of Septi- 
rnius Scvcrus) and the Mica Aurea (possibly the sign of a banqueting-house, having a 
prosj>ect of the Imperial palace on the Palatine 9 ). 

The situation of the Temple of Jupiter Reclux may be conjectured from an inscription 
found upon a votive tablet near the Church of S. Maria in Domnica, 10 and y^#. j^*/**. 
from the marble navicella: which have been found near the same spot. A avicHh. 


Isium Metefli- 
nutn. 
CdSitV 
Peregrina. 
Caput A fried'. 
Mica Aurea. 


* S. Gregor. Epist, vii. 13. 

* Kal. Preneat, in Orell. lnsc. ii. pp. 383, 409, com- 
pared with Dion Cass, Ivi. 25. 

* Fromin. De Aqtucd. 76. 

4 Ov. Fasti, vi, 101, * Macrob. Sat. i. 12, 31. 

* Ov. Fasti, lit. 837 ; Varro, L. L. v. $ 47. 

7 Hist. Aug. Trebellius Pollih dc* Tctrico Juniore, 
ch. i\\ 

* Amm. Max. xvi. ia, p. 98. Ernest* ; Notitia Reg. 


ii. ; Inscr. Grutcr, xxii. 3 ; Orell. 1256. See Prdler, 
Rcgioncn, p. 99, who thinks that this camp was near S. 
Stefa no Rotondo, and was built by Septim, Severus to 
act as a counterpoise to the power of the Praetorians. 

* Notitia Reg. ii. ; Martial, ii. 59. 

19 See Becker, Handb. p, 504. * Domitius Bassus 
pr. agens vice principis peregrinonun templum Jovis 
reducis c. p. (castris peregrinorum] omni cultu de 
suoomavit* 1 ’ OrelL lnsc. 1256. 
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marble representations of ships, one «of which stands now in the Piazza della NaviceUa, 4 
and gives its name to the * place,. were probably votive offerings to Jupiter Redux ; 
and there may be some connexion ‘between them and the Ca$tnf»Peregrinorum, as having 
perhaps been the place where tjjotroops employed on foreign service were quartered. The 
inscription quoted in the note seems to allude to this connexion between the temple 
and camp. „ - 

In the time of the Empire, many palaces of the richer classes stood upon the Caelian. 

Among these we have distinct mention of the houses of Claudius Centumalus 
(which was visible from the Arx), of Mamurra, and of Anrilus Verus (in 
which Marcus Aurelius was bom ). 1 Tetricus also, the unsuccessful rival of <; 
Aurelian, built a magnificent residence on the' Cadian, iri which# on his : 
readmission to the Emperor’s favour, he entertained Aurelian . 2 

* Val. Max. viii. 2, 1 ; Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 6, 7 ; Catull, xxix.3 ; Hi»t. Aug. Jul. Cap. Vit. Marc. Ant. i. 

1 Gibbon, chap. xi. 


Houses of 
Centumalus, 
Mamurra, 
f Cerus, auJ 
Tetrieus. 


Noth A, p. 208. —On ih». Empokivm. 

The ruins of the Emporium consist of a large quadrangle open on the si vie towards th^ river, 
and occupied on the other three sides with warehouses. Several of the qUays in connexion with this 
building have been lately (1868) excavated, and a vast number of valuable marble blocks of great 
size exhumed from the silt with which the river had covered them. These quays are mainly of 
brick, faced wifh opus reticula turn. Mr. J. H. Parker thinks that the reticulated work is of the 
first century. He considers that the newly excavated quays were intended to replace some older 
ones, and were then found to be placed at too low a level, and consequently abandoned. ►But 
whf then were the marble blocks left there ? it seems more probable that they were neglected, 
and gradually silted up by successive floods during some continued period of great political -awl 
social distress. 



CHAPTER IX. 

% 

PART II. 

THE ESQUILINE HILL AND COLISEUM. 


CAMPUS ESQ U 11. IN US: PLACE OF BURIAL AND EXECUTION— SESSOR I UM — AM 1'H 1THEATR UM CASTRENSE — GARDENS 
OF MAECENAS— KoKTI LAMIANI ET PALLANTIANI — HOUSES OF VIRGIL, PROPERTIUS, PLINY, AND PEDO — PALACE 
OF GORDIAN— TROPHIES OK MARIUS — NYM PH Ail ' M OF ALEXANDER SKVERUS — ARCH OF GALLIENUr — COLUM- 
BARIA— MINERVA MEDICA OR GALUZZE — HERCULES SYLLAN US— FORUM ESQUILINUM— MACE1.LUM LTVIANUM. 
OITIUS: CARINA — IX)MU$ POM PEI ANA, DOM US Q. CICERONIS — TIGJ1.LUM SORORIUM— SACELLUM STRENLtf— TEMPLE 
OF TJMXUS— VICUS ( YPKIUS ET SCELERATUS — CLIVUS URBIU.S AFRICUS, ET PULUUS— FORTUNA SEIA— VICUS 
SA N DA LftA R I U %-*• DOM U S AURRA NKRONIS— SF.TTK SALE — THERM A T1T1 ET TRAJANI. COLISEUM : SITE, ARCHI- 
TECT^ jpATR-*- HISTORY — ANTONINUS PIUS — COMMODUS — MACRINUS — H F. LI OG ABACUS— ALEX* SEVKRUS — LAM- 
PKID1US — BASIL ft'S — FRANGIPANI — JIEXRV VI L — BULL-FIGHT IN 1332— HOSPITAL IN 141 5 — STONES USED FOR 
PALACES— PASSrftNSPlF.LEN— SALTPETRE STORES — BENEDICT XIV. — DESCRIPTION AND PLAN OF COLISEUM. 

asl'tuS : virus patricius — house of cmssonius— ,*de$ mefitis — TEMPLE OF DIANA— junc> lucina — lucus 

PyFTEUUS, MEFITIS, l AGUTAMS, LARUM, UBITIN.E — 0 U V ET U LA NPM SACELLUM— ARA MALE FORTUNE— 
ARA FEBRIS— CASTRA MISKNATIUM— CURIA NOVA. 

V 

** Purarct hodic rrmmbilis facies prostrata* rrbis, nisi in hnrtorum vineloramque amoenitatem Roma 
resurrtxi&sei, ut }wq>etua vinditate contegerct vulncra ct ruinas suas.” — D onatus, Itoma Vetus ac Kecens* 

“ Omnis Cresareo cedit labor Amphitheatre 
Unum pro cunctis fama itxjtietur opus.” — M art. Dc Spec, i* 


* ' * 

T HE hills which have hitherto been described are isolated masses of rock separated 1 
by valleys more or less deep from the surrounding ground. But the remaining hills, 
the Esquiline, Viminal, Quirinal, l’incian, Vatican, and tfie Janiculum, are more properly 
to be described as projecting tongues of ground running out into the valley of the Tidier 
than as distinct eminences. 

The first of these, the Esquiline. 1 is> the most extensive of all the hills of Rome, and 
the space comprehended by it is so broken into minor eminences and depression formerly 
designated by local names, that it presents considerable difficulties to the topographer. 
There are no less than four distinctly-marked tongues, or promontories, projecting from 
the general level of the Campagna, which may be reckoned as belonging to the Esquitio& 

These, beginning from the eastern side of the city near the Porta Maggiore, are, first, the 

A 

pertius, iv. 8, 1, * Disce quid Esquilias bac nocte 
fugarit aquosas,” calls the Esquiline ajuosm, on ac- 
count of the number of aqueducts which entered the 
city at thqjpack of the Hbquiline. * 


1 The name Esquiline has been derived from exco- 
litnts, as InquiHmts from incoto, Mommsen, Rom. 
Hist, vol i. p. $4 ; from txtubut, Ovid, Fasti, iii. 
345 ; from etaiUtom, an oak grove, in allusion the 
Fagutal, Milllcr on Ypro, Ling. Lat. v. $ 49. Pro- 
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rising ground on which the Villa Altieri stands ; secondly, that on which the Villa Palom- 
bara stands ; thirdly, the hill occupied by the ruins of the Baths of Titus and the Church 
of S. Pietro in Vincoli ; and fourthly, the hill crowned by S. Maria Maggiore. The common 
ground which unites all these at the back of the hill was called the Campus Esquilinus. 

The geological structure of this district is precisely similar to that of the other hills 
of Rome. It consists of a mass of granular tufa, more or less hard, of marine origin, 
flanked by fresh-water deposits of re-deposited tufa and beds of sand and clay, which run 
up into the depressions between the various projecting spurs. It will be most convenient 
to divide the whole district, for the purpose of topographical description, into three 
portions: I, the Campus Esquilinus, including the Villas Altieri and Palombara, and 
bounded on the west by the Via Merulana ; 2, the Oppius, upon which stand the ruins 
of the Baths of Titus ; and, 3, the Cispius, occupied by S. Maria Maggiore, and enclosed 
by the Via di S. Lucia in Selci and the Via Urbana. The height of the floor of the 
Basilica of S. Maria Maggiore, which stands on one of the highest points, is 177 feet 
above the sea level; but the greater part of the hill is much lower than this, and seldom 
rises above a maximum of 120 feet. 

1. Thk Campus Esquilinus. 

In the time of Servius Tullius it is evident that the Campus Esquilinus was not an 
inhabited part of th£ city, for it was entirely excluded from the walls built by that king. 1 
' ♦ Even in the Republican age a large portion of it was principally noted as an 

Esqmimus, extens i v e burial-place for the lowest class of people, and a place of execution 
for criminals, and, according to Horace, was rendered pestilential by the 
Plau ff turial frequent exposure of dead bodies, and became the haunt of fdul tyirds and 

* beasts of prey. 2 The stink of the rotting carcases is alluded to in the word 

4< puticuli,” which is explained by Varro and Pauius Diaconus to refer to the pits use<f as 
graves on the Esquiline.* It cannot, however, be asserted that paupers and triipinals only 
^ were interred here, for Cicero, in his Ninth Philippic, proposes that, as a mark of honour to 
4 patriotic d6vptior^ of Servius Sulpicius, a special bucying-placc of thirty fcet square 

V ' s ^ ou ^ ^ assigned Jo him In the Campus Esquilinus. 4 It has been previously 

mentioned that the Scssorium near the Porta Maggiore was probably a 
criminal court of justice, and we find several instances of executions having take^pla^e 
here, , Suctoifius' and Tacitus both distinctly mention the Campus Esquilinus as a^plice of 
j , execution ; and in other passages of classical authors executions outside thf 

Am &!tnnZ m gate must b* understood in the same manner as referring to the fteld outside 

. the pld Esquiline gate, near the Arch of Gallienus.* The Am^hitl^tom 

Castreasc, which adjoins the Sessorium, has been described ^ a;{*Wio& 
chapter. 9 In the Imperial times the Campus EsquilinuSi,bec&nM £h<;‘$}^c 
pleasure-gardens of Maecenas. In defiance of the anonymous benefactot^whO had, granted 
the burial-ground to the poor* with the provision that it should not descend to hi*h<3rt 

* , )£ V * in A 

' Scc # above, chap. id. p. 49. * *• 4 Cic. Phil i*. ?. 

d Hot - Sat - 8, ii. 6 , 33 ; Rood. v. 99. The area * Suet. Claud. 2< ; Tac. Ana. iL 4 a„*v. jfc , Matt. 

V according to Horace, ..oafs 300 feet Mil Glpr. il Jffc . Seek W 

L v. 25 ; PauL Diac p. 2 id • See chap. v. p, 6 j, aU p 219, 
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(< heredts monimentum ne sequeretur), but remain a public burial-ground for ever, Maecenas 
expelled the vultures and jackals, and appropriated a part of it for a new park. Tiberius 
afterwards made this his residence. 1 The gardens must have reached quite across the 
hill, from the Campus Esc^uilinus to the Baths of Titus, for Nero afterwards united them 
with the buildings of the Palatine hill, and made one continuous palace of the whole.* 
He surveyed the conflagration of Rome from one of the towers of Macenas, which 
from its situation would naturally,' command an extensive view over Rome.* 

In the later Imperial times it is said that the Baths of Trajan and the house of 
Crescentia, an unknown personage, were here. 4 Artother large pleasure-garden, called 
the Horti Lamiani, belonging to the rich and powerful family of the Lamifc. 5 
would seem tor have - been near the gardens of Maecenas : for Valerius HortiLamianL 
Maximus connects the family seat of the Lamiae with the Monumentum Marii, which, 
as we shall see, was near S. Eusebio; and Philo Judaeus, during the reign of Caligula,' 
mentions the Horti Lamiani as near the Horti Maecenatis. 6 Adjoining these two gardens 
were the Horti I’allantiani, which probably belonged to Pallas the famous 
freedman of Claudius. A stone commemorative of the flattery heaped upon irorli 
him by the Senate was placed near the city on the Tiburtine road, which PaJlamtiani - 
passed over the Campus Esquilinus ; and this stone may have stood at the entrance of the 
Horti. There is, however, a more accurate determination of their position in a passage 
of Erontinus, in which he places them near the commencement of the Neronian branch 
aqueduct, and therefore not far from the Porta Maggiorc. 7 

The aspect of this part of the hill must therefore have been totally changed in 
the Imperial times, and have become a fashionable quarter. Virgil seems 
to have Watl a house here, near the gardens of Maecenas, if we may believe 
Donatus ; and Propertius and Pliny the younger also lived here in the 
lioyse of Pfcdo. 1 * Besides these houses and gardens a palace of the Gordian 
family, of gtpt magnificence, is mentioned by Julius Capitolinus as situated 
, upon 6ic Prencstinc road ;* and Fulvius and the anonymous writer of the 
Einsiedlen manuscript speak of an arch dedicated to the third Gordian which stood, 
upon the Via di S. Bibiana, and probably spanned the approach t6 the Gordian palace. 10 

Th^ ntin called the Trophies of Marius stands at the comer of the Viat di Bibiana 
just m^ntjoned. It consists in its lower part of a number of small ind * 

dnridftisly-shapqd compartments of brickwork, with openings at seven ot Tr ^ i a '^. 

eight Afferent points. Underneath these, and now hidden under the level ’ •'* * 


Houses of Virgil $ 
Prppertius, 
Plmy f and 
pi*>: % 

Palate of 
Gordian . 


% ~ 

1 Suct^ 15. The, wajm swimming-bath of 
Masccnu nuyr have been here. Dion Cass. lv. 7. 

, ! Ann. xv. 39 ; Suet, Nero, 31. 

„•* SuRf, Keh>, 38 ; Hor.Od. iii. 39 calls it “molcm pro- 
ginquara nubinui arduis ;“and in allusion to the wide 
” pf&pecftflbtdcifoW konc Says to Msecenas, “Omitte 
tohwi BefU* fiinuqfct opes strepStumque Konuc.” 

* •• Schol. ad' Hor. Sfct i. 8, 8. Sec below p. 233. 
* Hor-Od. i.26,iiLi7. 

VValMax.*£l|ff: PhjlijWr^c Leg. ad Caium, 
vol vim 14ft, J44, 'Lefpsio ?d. , Caligula was buried 
here, Suet. Cf# $91 M P°«* Suet. Vit. 

Hor. *>. ■ ■ '*1 * * 

4 Frontin, dc JtyjTift 30 ; PUn. Ep. vii. 29. Mr. 


Parker's conjecture that Pallantiani <« Palatini can 
hardly be admitted as possible. Arch. Joum. juiv. 
p. 345 - From Frontin. 19, 20, 21, and 5, 65, it seems 
to follow that Spes Vctus was the name of the district * 
near the Porta Maggiorc, where the Neronian arches 
of the Aqua Claudia leave, the main aqueduct 
Dipnysius, ix. 24, mentions a Itpo* *E Xiriior there. 

J. H. Parker, Archaol. Journ. xxiv. p. 345, thinks 
that spes — speau. But see note on p. 219. 

* Don. Vit Virft 6 ; Mart to 19, 10 ; Plin. Ep. iii. 21. 

* Jul. Cap. in Hist Aug. Cord, id, 32, , * 

10 Fulvius, Dc Ait Urb. p. 127 r Anon. EinsieA ; 
Becker, S. 74- * , . ’ * 

0 

OG 2 
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of the ground, is a' large basin or tank, and above them the upper part of the 
building is formed by the remains of three niches, in which stood the marble 
trophies now placed upon the balustrade of the steps of the Capitol. They were 
removed to the Capitol by Sixtus V. in the year 1585. The name Trophies of Marius 
is an attempt to explain the more ancient name of Cimbrum, which we find attached 
to the ruin in the Middle Ages, by identifying the trophies with the Tropaea Marii 
mentioned by Suetonius as having been pulled down by Sylla and restored by Julius Caesar. 1 
But although we must allow that there is some probability in the supposition that the 
Marian Trophies may have occupied these niches, 2 yet it is certain that the building 
itself was intended to serve another purpose, that of the castellum or principal reservoir 
of an aqueduct, with a public fountain in the form of a cascade in front. The basin 
which has been discovered under the building and the peculiar shape of the complicated 
interior structure can be best explained thus, and the remains of some part of the 
aqueduct itself may be seen at the back. It was at one time supposed that the Aqua 
Julia ended here, but it is now generally acknowledged that the castellum belonged to 
the Aqua Alexandria, and that the name Nymphaium Alexandri found in 
iirr the Catalogues of the fifth region must be assigned to it. 3 The Alexan- 
drine aqueduct was built by Alexander Severus, in the year A.l*. 225* 
Water was brought to Rome by means of it from a spot near the Lake Regillus, and a 
portion of the arcade along which it was carried is still visible on the left hand of the Via 
Labicana, about two miles from Rome. 

The level of this aqueduct corresponds exactly with the building in question, and the 
style of brickwork and architecture are such as might belong to the third century. It is 
possible, as Reber remarks, that Alexander Severus may have found the exact spot where 
the trophies of Marius had been placed by Julius Gesar convenient for the castellum of his 
aqueduct, and have used the trophies to ornament the new building which he erected. 6 

Close to the Church of S. Vito, and spanning the Via di S. Vito, stands an 
archway erected by M. Aurelius Victor, Prefect of Rome in A.U 262, in honour of the 
* Emperor Gallienus and Empress Salonina. It is constructed of travertine, 

CMtnL an< * ornam ental work upon it is extremely simple, consisting only of 
pilasters, crowned by roughly-worked Corinthian capitals, and surmounted 
by an Entablature of the commonest kind. A sketch by San Gallo taken in the fifteenth 
century shoWs that a pediment stood above the entablature, and two smaller archways on 
each side. 6 Part of the basement is now buried under the level of the soil. 

The inscription, which is now hardly legible, is cut upon the architrave, and contains 
th«> following flattering description of one of the most singularly accomplished and yet 
incapable emperors of Rome: 7 — “ GAI.L1ENO clemkntissimo PRlNCJli, cujl’S INV 1 CTA 

1 Suet. Jul. ii.; MahUL Mtis. It. ii. p. 141; Propert. * Reber, Ruincn Roms, p. 485. See alio for con- 

iv. n, 4b. firmation of this view the RulL 4 eW Inst ityjL 

* Valerius Max. ii. 5, 6, places an Ara Febris in * Bcliori, Vet Arc. Aug. tah, 22. 

Area Marianorura Monumentorum; and this agrees 7 See Gibbon, ch. x. : 44 Gallienus was tf ji huMf of 

with the place usually assigned to the Ara Febris. several curious but useless sciences, a ryrfdy flfcntor 

He also mentions the house of the AElii (Horti Lami- and elegant poet, a skilful gardener, in excellent 
ani?) as in the same place, iv. 4, 8. cook, and most contemptibly prince." Hist Aug. 

9 Curios. Reg. v. 4 * Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 25. Treb. Poll. Galtien. 16. 
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VIRTUS SOLA PIETATE SUPERATA EST, ET SALON IN AE SANCTISSIMAE AUGUSTAS % 
AURELIUS VICTOR DEDICATISSIMUS NUMINI MAJESTATIQUE EORUM.” 

In the grounds of the Villa Magnani, which are reached from the Via di S. Bibiana, 
are two small Columbaria, one of which formerly contained inscriptions 
relating to the family of the Arruntii ; and in the same gardens, not far Co t* mbaria ' 
to the north-west of the Porta Maggiore, stands a lofty and picturesque ruin, com- 
prising a central decagonal hall, surrounded by four other apartments, the ground-plan 
of which has been preserved by San Gallo. The central hall contains nine deep 
niches, and the entrance is on the tenth side. Over the niches and the entrance archway 
are round-headed windows, and the roof is of vaulted brickwork. Traces still remain 
of stucco-work and cement on the inner walls; from which it appears that they were 
covered with ornamental work, and in some parts with marble. Remains of the pavement, 
which was of porphyry, have also been found ; and in the neighbourhood of the ruin a 
number of sculptures have been at various times discovered, among which are statues 
of Pomona, Aisculapius, Adonis, Venus, Hercules, Antindus, some Luperci, and a Faun . 1 * * 
The old topographers, Blondus Flavius and Lucius Faunus, give the name of “Terme 
di Galluccio” or “Galuzze” to the ruin, and this name has been ingeniously 
explained as referring to the Thermm or Basilica of Caius and Lucius - But there is no 
good foundation for this conjecture, or for the commonly received identifica- 
tion of the building with the Temple of Minerva Medica mentioned in the Gcjuz^or 
Notitia. The latter name was derived from the supposed discovery here of Medica. 
the Pallas Giustiniani now in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican. But another 
and more ancient account asserts that this statue of Pallas was found near S. Maria sopra 
Minerva , 8 and therefore the name of Minerva Medica cannot with any certainty be 
applied here. 

Canina has proposed another explanation of the name Galuzze. He thinks that the 
ruins belonged to the Palatium Licinianum, which is mentioned by Anastasius, in his life of 
Simplicius, as near the Church of S. Bibiana . 4 Gallienus bore the name of Licinius, and 
Canina thinks that this is a part of the palace and pleasure gardens in which, a&ordiag to > 
Trebellius Pollio, he used to bathe and banquet with his courtiers . 5 The name Galuzze is ** 
therefore, according to Canina, a corruption of Gallieni Liciniana ; and the building may Be 
supposed to have formed a part of the baths in Gallienus’ pleasure-grounds, xes^mbKgg as 
it does in itf construction the great rotunda of the Baths of Caracalla . 6 The position of 
the Arch at Gallienus adds probability to this conjecture. The basin now standing in the 
ruin is not ancient, and therefore cannot be held to support Canina’s view;*but the brick- 
work and style of architecture are said by competent judges to be such as might h^ve 
been erected in the time of the later Empire, The building called Minerva Medica in the 
ancient Catalogues may have been near this spot, as some inscriptions here discovered show ; 
but it mogt probably consisted only of a chapel, of no great extent, standing near the Via 


1 jKim, Mon. di Flam. Vacca, p, 61. 

1 Suet.Vjt Aug. 29. - 

* Fea, Ajjic. i. p. 254. 

4 Anas t Vit. Simpl. p. 29. 

* Hist Aug. p. 182. The name Atria 4 -icinia 


occurs at an earlier date also. See note 1, p. 23a 
• Canina, I ndicazione, pp. i6r t 162. Later excava- 
tions are said to have confirmed this view of the 
purpose of the building erroneously called Minerva 
Medica. 
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The Notitia also mentions a temple of Hercules Syllanus in the neighbourhood of the 
] inc uhs Pall^ntfary and the Amphitheatrum. It may possibly have stood not 

SytUnus. far from the Galuzze, ‘and have taken its name from the victory of Sylla 
forum gained near this spot over the Marian faction. The most desperate struggle 
Esqmitnum. ,b e t W cen the combatants on this occasion happened near a place called the 
firilmrntf ’ E? m ln Esquilinum, the exact situation of which we cannot, however, deter- 
, mine. The Macellum Livianum was near this Forum, and not far from the 
Arch of ‘Gallienus , 1 * * 

' . 2. TlIK OiTIUS. 

As the hill called Oppius is identified by Fcstus with the Carina:,* it is necessary, in 
Ctrinr orc ^ er to prove that the name Oppius belonged to the south-western spur of 
the Esquiline, to show that the Carina: were situated on this spur. Perhaps 
this is most clearly indicated by the words of Varro, who, in speaking of the district called 
the Carina:, says that it lay on the part of the Esquiline next to the Cxlian.* This evidently 
shows that the Carina* was a name applied to some part of the southern side of the. 
Esquiline. But Varro further mentions that the Subura was thought to be so named (quia 
succurrit Carims) because it runs up under the edge of the Carina ; and as the position of 
the Subura is well known to have been in the hollow between the Quirinal and Esquiline, 
this leads us to place the Carina upon the western end of the Esquiline, overlooking the 
depression in which the Church of S. Pantaleone stands. That the Carina included a part of 
the hill, and did not lie entirely in the valley, seems to be shown by a passage in Dionysius, 
where he places the Tigillum Sororium in the street leading dozen from the 
Carina to the Vicus Cyprius . 4 But how far the Carina extended into the 
valley of the Coliseum is doubtful. The Sacred Way had its commencement 
in the Carina, near the Chapel of Strenia ; s and Livy describes Fulvius 
Flaccus as leading his troops from the Porta Capena through the Carina to 
the Esquiline.® Hence the name Carina would seem to have included some part of the 
depression between the Calian and Esquiline as well as the hill of S. Pietro in Vincoli ; 
and the most probable supposition with respect to the relation between the Oppius and 
Carina is that the name Carina was given to a part of the district previously called 
Oppius. We know from Gellius that the name Oppius had become obsolete in the 


Tipttum 

Ser&rtHrn, 

Sacdhtm 

Strenur. 


1 Appian, Bell. Civ. L 58 ; Mommsen, Rom. Hist, 
vol iii. p. 265 ; Nibby, Roma nell* Anno 1838, vol. 

ii. p. 25. See Cic. Pro Quint 6: u Ipse suos ncces- 
sarios ab atriis Liciniis et faucibus Macclli corrogat.” 
The fragment of the Pianta Capitolina lately (1867) 
discovered contains the ground-plan of the Porticus 

Livix, which was connected with the Macellum. Its 
shape was not as Urlichs imagined, that of a straight 
colonnade leading from the subura to the macellum, 
but of a double portico surrounding a quadrilateral 
court If, as has been mentioned above, the Pianta 
Capitolina was so arranged as to be read from the 
north side, then this new fragment shows that the 

Porticus Livix had its entrance towards the north- 
east and extended towards the south-west. And this 
would agree with the site assigned to the Porticus 
Liviat by Fea (Miscell i. pp. 120-7), on the western 


side of the Oppian hill, between the Convent of the 
Maronitcs, the Via del Colombo, and the Via deUa 
Polveriera. See Atm. dell' Inst. 1861, p. 408. 

5 Fcstus, p. 348. The word Oppius is derived by 
Varro from a Tiisculan hero's name, by Dctlefsen 
from oppidum . Sec Ann. dell' /ml. 1861, p. 58. 

* Varro, L L v, j 47, 

4 Dionys. iii. 22, The Tigillum Sororium was a 
crossbeam erected in memory of Hqratius having 
been sent under the yoke for the murder of his sister. 
Livy, i. 26 ; Fcstus, pp. 297, 307 ; Aur, Viet Vir. UL 
4 * 9 > 

* Varro, L L v. j 47. 

* Ltvy, xxvi, 10. The situation of tll$ *Mtirus 
terreus Carmanim* mentioned by Varro, v. 48, is 
quite indeterminable. 
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classical age of Rome, and was only known to antiquarians, 1 * while the Carinae is frequently 
mentioned. But the Oppius may reasonably be supposed Jtd have been irfore extensive 
than the Camillas, and to have included the whole triangular hill contained within the 
Via Merulana, the Via di S. Lucia in Selci, and the valley of the Coliseum. That the 
Carina: was only a part of this district is shown by the fact that it was included in the 
first Servian region.* It is plain that this first region did nof extend over die whole 
eastern part of the Esquiline, because there would then be no space left \yithin tfye walls 
of Servius for the second region; and therefore the Carina: forming the eastehr limit of the 
first region could have occupied only a part of the eastern Esquiline. . 

In the later times of the Republic the Carinae began to be inhabited by nobles and 
wealthy people. Hence Virgil speaks of the luxurious (/ni/tic) Carinae, and 
Suetonius mentions that the palace of the Pompeian family, ornamented with 
paintings and naval trophies, was in the Carina*. This palace was, after the 
death of Pompey the Great, seized by Marc Antony, and on his death 
.became by confiscation an Imperial property. The Emperor Trajan probably 
sold it to Gordianus, the great-grandfather of the Emperor Gordian. 3 The 
house of Quintus Cicero was also in the Carina*. 4 Close to the palace of Pompey in 
the Carina* was the 1 emple of Tellus, frequently used as a place ol meeting for the 
Senate when Antony lived in the neighbouring palace. 5 * This temple stood on part 
of the site of the confiscated house of Spurius Cassius. 9 

The names of several of the neighbouring streets and clivi are known. Among these 
the Vicus Cyprius was notorious for the murder of Servius Tullius, and the highest point of 
it, the Summus Cyprius Vicus, was, after that horrible parricide, called the Sceleratus 
Vicus. Servius was probably going home from the Curia to his house on 
the Oppius, and, after ascending the Cyprius Vicus, was about to turn to the 
right by the Clivus Urbius, when he was attacked and assassinated. 7 Two 
other clivi on the edge of the Esquiline were called the Clivus Pullius and 
the Clivus Africus, but their situation cannot be determined. 8 A notice 
of a street called the Vicus Sandaliarius is found in an inscription, which 
connects it, or the statue of Apollo which was erected in it by Augustus, 
with the Chapel of Kortuna Seia, and this last we know from Pliny was included in 
the A urea Domus of Nero. 9 The Vicus Sandaliarius is mentioned by Gellius as a 
booksellers' quarter of the city. 10 

But the great glory of the Oppian hill was the Aurea Domus of Nero, with its 
surrounding park and pleasure grounds, built, partly at least, upon the site DammAmna 
which Maxcnas had occupied with his gardens, but also extending over the Nermis. 
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1 Gcll. XV. I, 2. 

* Varro, L. L v. 47, 49. Servius, on /F.n. viii. 

361, derives Carina? from the houses built in the 
shape of keels round the Temple of Tellus. 

* Suet. De 111 . Gram. 15 ; Vit. Tib. xv. ; Hist. Aug. 

Gordian. Plin. Pancgyr. chap. 1 . ; Gibbon, chap, 

vii,; Dion Casa, xlviii. 38. 4 Cic. Ad Quint, ii. 3. 

1 Suet lot:, cit; App. Bell. Civ. ii, 126; Cic. 

Phil i. xiii. J 31 ; Dion Cass, xliw 22. 

* Uvy, ii, 41 • I) ion y 5. viii. 79. The district in the 

neighbourhood was afterwards called in tellure. 


Nardini,vol. i. p. 325 ; Cic. Pro Dom. xxxviii. $ 101 ; 
Val. Max. vi. 3, n. 

7 Varro, L. L. v. § 159 • Livy, i. 44, 48 5 Dicnys. 
iv. 13, 39 » Ov. Fast. vi. 601, 609 ; Festus, p. 333. 

4 Solin. i. 25 ; Varro, L. L, v. 158. 

• Gncv. Thes. iii. p. 288 ; Suet Aug. 57 ; Plin. 
xxxvi. 22, 46. 

w Gell xviii. 4 ; Bellori, Piant Cap. tab. iv. But 
see MonaUbericht dir Prenssisck. Akad 1867, p. 
542, where the letters are interpreted as w Bublarius " 
instead of “ Sandaliarius.” 
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whole of the Carinse, and reaching over the slopes of the hill as far as the Via di 
S. Clemente, The ruins of some part of the Aurea Domus are now to be found under* 
neath those of the Baths of Titus, which, as Suetonius and Martial tell us, he built near 
the Coliseum, on the site of part of Nero’s palace. 1 

So far as we can draw any conclusion from the fragmentary and confused piles of ruin 
now left, and from the plan which Palladio sketched at a time when the remains of the 
palace had not so completely disappeared, it seems that this part of Nero’s palace consisted 
of a long straight facade of buildings, extending along the slope of the Oppian from east 
to west, in the direction marked on the plan {a, f>). In front of this there seems to have 
been a spacious court, surrounded by small chambers (r, d ). A few of these still remain 
at the western end, and are used as a dwelling-house for the custode. Behind the above- 
mentioned facade were numerous rooms of various kinds, and courts surrounded with 
colonnades. One of these courts or yards, with its adjacent corridors and apartments, 
is now partly accessible (e t /), but the greater part were filled in with rubbish when the 
Baths of Titus were built over them, and have never been entirely cleared. In the centre 
of this court the remains of a fountain-basin and a pedestal may be seen. The area is 
now traversed by parallel walls, built by Titus to serve as substructions to his thermae 
These are indicated on the plan by the dotted lines in black. 

All the rooms in this part which are now accessible have vaulted roofs, and are covered 
with decorative paintings. 2 Fortunately a great number of these have been preserved to 
us by artists who copied them before they were destroyed by damp and the soot of the 
cicerone s torch. 3 At the present time (1866) enough remains to show the beauty and 
delicacy of the designs which were so much admired by Raphael that he adopted the same 
style of ornamentation in the loggie of the Vatican. The rooms now shown, which contain 
a bath and other household apparatus, apparently belong to a private houses And may either 
have formed a part of the Aurea Domus, or of some house built at the time immediately 
following Nero’s death, after the demolition of the Aurea Domus and before the erection of 
the Thermal of Titus. The eleven rooms ( /) which occupied the north side of the court (e) 
contain traces of wooden staircases leading to an upper story. The decorations and fittings 
of these appear to have been so inferior to those of the other rooms that we must suppose 
them to have been occupied by the Imperial slaves, or by the household troops. At the 
northern end of this row' of chambers is a room with mosaic pavement, at a considerably 
lower level than those surrounding it, and which must therefore have belonged to some 
building earlier in date than the Domus Aurea. It is sometimes called a part of the house 
of Maecenas, but there is no authority for this, and it is more probable that the houie 
of Maecenas stood to the east of this, nearer to the agger of Servius. 

Another portion of the Aurea Domus is still visible in the Sctte Sale, a large brick 
building lying in a vineyard to the left of the Via delle Sctte Sale. The purpose of this 
was plainly to serve as a reservoir for water, and it is shown to have belonged to the Domus 


1 Suet. Tit. 7 ; Mart. I)e Spec. 2. 

8 The best -preserved paintings are in the long 

north corridor. Two snakes arc painted in a comer 
of this, illustrating Persius, Sat i. 113 : ** Pingc duos 
angucs, ptieri sacer est locus, extra mri ite. w The 
two snakes were symbolic of the Lares Compitalcs, 


and are common figures on the walls of Pompeii 
3 Bel lor i et Causaei, Piet. Ant. delineate a Bartoli, 
Rom. 1738; Mime Carletti, Termc di Tito, 1776; 
De Romanis, Terme de Tito, 1822 ; Cameron's 
Roman Thcrmsc, London, 1775. 
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Aurea, and not to the Thermae of Titus, by the correspondence of its position with the 
ground-plan of the former. It may have been afterwards used in connexion with 
the thermae, and was possibly preserved with that view, while the rest of the 
palace was destroyed or buried. The peculiar construction of the interior, which is divided 
into nine compartments, communicating with each other by openings not placed opposite to 
each other, but in a slanting direction across the building, is said to have been so arranged in 
order to lessen the pressure of the mass of water on the sides of the building . 1 Beyond 
this reservoir (which has now been found to consist of nine, and not of seven compartments, 
as its name would imply) the par): like grounds of Nero’s great palace stretched away as 
far as the Servian agger. 

After Nero’s death, Otho, according to Suetonius* intended to spend fifty millions of 
sesterces in the completion of the Aurca Domus, and Vitcllius professed himself dissatisfied 
with it ' r but their designs were left unexecuted from want of time. Vespasian, on his 
accession, demolished the vestibule, and began to build the Coliseum upon the site of the 
great lake. Becker says that he also gave up that part of the palace which stood upon 
the Esquiline to the public; but there is apparently no proof that this was the case, 
though it is rendered not improbable by the existence of a common street painting of two 
snakes in the north corridor . 3 

Titus busied himself first in the completion of the grand amphitheatre begun by his 
father, and then hastened to erect his therm®, which were finished in a Tiermtr 
remarkably short space of time (• vclocia inimcra), and stood upon the ruins Trajan. 
of the Aurea Domus . 4 

These therm® were connected with the Coliseum by a portico, traces of which can 
still be seen on the north side of the amphitheatre. The arrangement of the building 
corresponded in some degree to that of the Baths of Caracalla, consisting apparently of 
a large square court surrounded by various offices and places for recreation, in the centre 
of which stood a vast mass of building containing the bath rooms . 6 The sides of this 
court were not parallel to any lines of building in the Aurea Domus, and therefore, in order 
to form a level area, many new substructions had to be erected. This is plainly the case 
with the theatre (a), which occupied the centre of the side towards the Coliseum. In 
order to raise this to the level of the rest of the area, th^nine huge arched chambers 
which arc now a most conspicuous part of the ruins were erected, and one of the court- 
yards of the Aurea Domus was filled, as we have seen, with parallel walls of brickwork. 
On each side of the theatre there were probably gymnasia, libraries, or ball courts {b, b). 
The central building was occupied with the frigidarium and tepidarium, and the othft 


usual adjuncts of a large Roman bath (r, c, c). . . 

The Catalogue called the “Coriosum Urbis Rom®’’ mentions not only the ^Baths' of 
Titus, but also those of Trajan, in the third region. The anonymous MS. ofjEittsiedlen 


* The group of the Laoeofin was found in one 

of the vineyards near the Sctte Sale. It is supposed 
that the palace built by Titus near Juf theroi® may 
have contained this group of statuary. ‘ ; * * 

• Suet Otho, 7 ; Dion Cass. Ixv. 4. See above, 

p. 164. * See note on p. 23a. 

4 Suet and Mart loc. cit ; Curios. Urb. Reg. tfl. 


» See Palladio’s and Canina’s plans. cAlthougb*-* 
these are conjectural in many points, yet Palladio 
must have seen much more of the original walls , 
than can now be discovered ; and Canina takes his 
plan maihly from a fragment of, Jhe Capitoline map. 
On the entertainments provided- in these therm®, 

.. see Note A at the end of this chapter, 
v H H 
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places Trajan's baths near the Church of S. Pietro in Vincoli, and Anastasius, in his life 
of Symmachus, alludes to them as near the Church of S. Martino . 1 It is therefore abun- 
dantly proved that the Thermae of Trajan stood at the back of the Baths of Titus, and 
it is here that we find them placed in the plan of Palladio. That they were distinct 
buildings seems clear from an inscription in which they arc separately mentioned." A 
satisfactory explanation of the apparently strange fact that Trajan erected new and smaller 
thermae near those of Titul is givert by one of the chronologers of the period, who speaks 
of the Baths of Trajan as intended for women, for whom there was no separate accom- 
modation provided in those of Titus . 3 

In the valley between the Esquiline and Cxlian, and immediately adjoining the ruins 
of the Baths of Titus, stands the huge pile of the Coliseum, or Flavian Amphitheatre, “a 
noble wreck, in ruinous perfection/' While the other great work of \ espasian, 

1 the Temple of Peace, has totally disappeared, enough remains of his amphi- 

theatre to give us some idea of the stupendous designs in which the world-wide power 
of the Roman Emperors found an outward realization . 4 The Coliseum is not, however, 
like other colossal monuments of antiquity, the expression of a selfish ambition. I he 
Pyramids and the Taj Mahal of Agra, its rivals in massive grandeur, were built for the 
sole glorification of individual despots. But the Coliseum was intended to serve political 
and national ends, and bears testimony to Vespasian's public spirit. Since the time of 
Augustus the Emperors had shown no truly f Imperial policy; their attention had been 
solely devoted to themselves and their personal indulgences. They had covered the 
Palatine with their palaces, and were now encroaching upon the neighbouring hills. 
Scarcely any public buildings had been erected in the city itself by Tiberius, Caligula, 
or Claudius, with the exception of the aqueducts of the Aqua Claudia and the Anio 
Xovus, plans for which had probably been laid in the time of Augustus. Nero, had it been 
possible, would have absorbed the whole of Rome into his private pleasure-grounds and 
palaces/ and Galba and Vitellius had no opportunity of designing any public works. 
Vespasian first attempted to revive the Augustan policy, and erect buildings of public 
utility. By his choice of the site for his great building, nearly in the centre 
of Imperial Rome, he wished at once to abolish the monuments of Nero's 
hateful and selfish encroachments, and also to consult the tastes of the people, and gain a 
' popularity which no rival could venture to emulate. 

Nero’s artificial lake had been surrounded with houses, presenting the appearance of a 
city. These had to be" levelled, and the lake itself drained and filled up, before the founda- 
tions of the great amphitheatre could be laid. Traces of Nero's buildings are said to have 
been discovered during the process of clearing the base of the Coliseum, and exploring 
the subterranean passages and chambers which underlie the arena. The water also which 

1 Caries* Reg. Hi. ; Anast. V»t Pont. Symmach. of the original building now remains. 

4 OrriU, Inner. No. 2. 59^ piloted Note A. 5 Mart. l)v Spec. ii. 4: “ Cnaquc jam tola stabal in 

Ronc’alli, tom. 1 i. col. 243. urbe domus. ,f In tho time of Nero the Vatican, 

4 The name Coliseum first occurs in the Collcc- Pincian, and a great part of the < 2 u *ri na l bills were 
tanea tteda^tovn. Hi p. 482, in the famous prophecy covered with immense Imperial pleasure-grounds, 
of tfie S.?xon pilgrims in the eighth century? and thermic, and palaces. The gardens of LucuHuf and 
is generally supposed to refer to the gigantic size of Sallurft had long been appropriated to the Em- 
of the amphitheatre. Gibbon, chap. Ixxi. and Du* peror’s use. Thus nearly the whole of the northern 
Cange, Glossar. Med. gt inf. Lat. About onc-tbird part of the present city was an imperial domain. 
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even now partially fills these is probably derived from some source which supplied the 
ancient lake; 1 and in order to get rid of this, and lay a firm foundation, considerable 
drainage must have been necessary. The name of Vespasian's architect has 
not been preserved to us ; for although the traditions of the Church of Rome 
ascribe the credit of designing the workto a Christian named Gaudentius, yet there is 
great reason to doubt the truth of this statement. 2 * 

Whoever the architect was, he must have been" a man Of consummate practical 
skill to erect a perpendicular wall, such as that of the Coliseum, which could stand on 
swampy ground unshaken for so many centuries. Not only the name of the architect, 
but all the particulars of the sums of money and the time consumed in the erection 
of the building have been lost. Lipsius asserts, upon the authority of a coin, that 
the building was begun in the eighth consulship of Vespasian, is. A.l). 77; but this 
coin is said by Hcllori to belong to the time of Domitian, and the date given by it can 
hardly relate to the commencement of the work. :; The account of Suetonius would induce 
us to place the commencement of the building earlier, since he speaks of it 
at the beginning of Vespasian's reign, together with the Temple of Peace, 
which was finished and dedicated in A.U 75 ; and also tells us that the amphitheatre was* 
finished and opened in A.l). 81, which would leave, if we are to suppose that it wits 
begun in AM 77, barely four years for its erection, an incredibly short space of time. 4 

Titus seems, however, only to have completed the main framework of the building, so 
far as was necessary to make it possible to hold games in it, and Domitian afterwards 
added the last story and the ornamental work.*’ 

Hut few substantial alterations were made by subsequent Emperors. Antoninus Pius 
is said by Capitolinas to have restored the building, but to w hat extent w^e are jfctory • 
ignorant/ 1 * Commodus, who was madly addicted to the sports of the arena, Antoninus Dius, 
constructed a subterranean passage leading from the Cadian to the Imperial 
suggestum. He was attacked on one occasion when traversing this passage by an 
assassin named Claudius Pompeianus, and narrowly escaped with his life. 7 The passage 
was discovered at the beginning of this century, and was at that time still decorated with 
beautiful stucco ornaments, which Thonvaldsen saw and copied, but which Uanimts 
are now nearly destroyed by the damp. In the time of Macrinus a fire 
cause*! by lightning destroyed the upper part of the amphitheatre, which was ***** Scctrus, * 
repaired by Heliogabalus and Alexander Sever us ; s and after the terrible earthquake of 
A.l). 442 tlte arena and podium seem to have been rebuilt by a prefect of the city namdd 


1 Ann. Imt . 1854, p. 70 ; Rebcr, Rumen 

Roms, p. 422. 

* Venuti, Roma Arnica, vol. i. p. 39. Venuti gives 
an inscription found in S< Martino as the evidence. 
The inscription probably, however, relates to the 
martyrdom of Gaudentius in the amphitheatre. 

* Lips. I)e Amph. p. 22 : Bellori, Nuinis. p. 63, No. 

30« See also Fontana, I)e Amph. Flaw lib. )ii, 

cap. 2. 4 Suet. Vesjv 9 ; Tit. 7. 

* Cassiod. ap. Rone. ii. 196, /*Tlw Coliscuirris faced 
on the exterior with cut stone (travertine), though the 
main structure is of concrete, and the inner walls are 


faced with brick. There has evidently been an in* 
terruption in the work for some years, and some parts 
begun in stone are finished in brick, so that befbre#the 
CoWum was completed brick had become ttoe usual 
facing of walls not faced with rtiarble. w *— P^ i^er's 
1 a' ct t before ArducoL Society mi p.. 14. " 

* H ist. Aug. Ant. Pius, 8. * 

7 Dion Cass, lxxii. 4, 17 f HeitdiRtb L ,15, 16; 
Hist. Au&'Commod. u : “pugnasse dfcitur «£ptin- 
gcntics trifeies quinquics.” 


“ Dion Cass. Ixkviii. 25 ; Hist. Aug. Hellbg. 17 ; 
Alex. Sev. 34. 
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Lampridius. 1 * The gladiatorial games had been finely discontinued in A D. 403, after the 
Lampridiusy memorable martyrdom of Telemachus.* Again in 580 the pqdtum and 

Mmiifm* arena were destroyed by an earthquake, and rebuilt by Marius Venantius 

Basilius, as recorded in an inscription found in the arena in 1810, and now placed at the 
side of the north-west entrance. 

These inscriptions seem to show that the part of the building most exposed to injury 
from earthquakes was the podium, and Braun has therefore ingeniously suggested that the 
elaborate substructions of the arena, besides the other purpose they served as entrances to 
the arena, were also intended to support the podium, and resist the pressure exerted upon 
it by the upper masses of the building. 3 

Some parts of the later history of the Coliseum seem worth mentioning. During a 
part of the eleventh and twelfth centuries it was used as a castle by the powerful family of 
the brahgipani, and afterwards belonged to the Annibaldi. Henry VII. first 
prevented its further occupation as a castle, and it was used for a grand 
bull-fight in 1332, so that the seats and staircases must have then been 
tolerably perfect. 4 * But fifty years after this we find that a great part of the 
building had been carted away by the Roman nobles as building-stone, and 
during the fifteenth century further robberies were committed, so that Baggio 
declares in 1450 that the greater part had been carried away. Part of the building was 
at this time turned into a hospital in connexion with that of S. Giovanni in Latcrano.* 

At the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, various 
palaces were built with travertine blocks taken from the Coliseum. Among 
S/< pi r these were the Palazzo tii Venezia, the Palazzo della Cancelleria, and the 
Palazzo Farnese. 6 


Frangtpiim. 
Henry 17 f. 
Fail fight in 
1352 

HespiLtl in 
1450 * 


During another period of its eventful history, in the seventeenth century, the amphi- 
theatre was used for the exhibition of Passionspiclen, or representations of the events of the 
. Gospel histories, such as were common in the Middle Ages, A relic of these 

Pi is s i&HJpid&t* m m 0 

is still to be seen in the second corridor of the western entrance, where a plan 
of Jerusalem is rudely sketched upon the wall over an arch. The last indignity inflicted 
upon the grand old building was perhaps the worst, when Clement XI. in 1700 watted up 
the archways and established a saltpetre manufactory in the corridors for the 
BtvJiTxfV su PP'y of his neighbouring powder-mills. Benedict XIV. has the credit of 
having first conceived the idea of preserving it as a rui». r He consecrated 


the arena to the memory of the martyrs whose blood was shed there, and planted the 
cross in the centre, and arranged the usual fourteen stations around the podium. 


1 Set* the inscription in N ibby, Roma nclP Anno 
1838, parte i Amica, p. 40k 

* See Gibbon, chap, xxx, * 

* Ann, del? Inst, 1854, p. Jo. 

4 Muratcyi, Jt I. Scr. quoted by Rebel*, p. 420, and 
Gibbon, chap. bori. vol. ii. p. $22. 

* Poggio JFtor. de fut. Var. Urb. Rom. in Sallcn* 
gre*s Thesaurus, vol i. p, 506. 

* The holes which are so conspicuous in the tra- 
vertine blocks of the exterior were probably made in 
the Middle Ages for the purpose of extracting the 
fora clamps by which tH* %umm went fastened toge- 


ther. Another opinion is that they were the holes in 
which the Itcams of the buildings which clustered 
round the Coliseum in the Middle Ages were fixed. 
See the treatise of Suarc&iu*, “ De Fonimimbus Lapi* 
dum/’ in Sallengre’s Thesaurus, vol i. p. 313, 

7 Hie architect CarMFontana actually drew plans 
in 1725 for building a large church at one end of tb* 
arena, with a lofty dome and a statue of the Pope do 
the summit The design was, however, fortunately 
never carried out C Fontana, l/Anfitcatro Flavin, 
Roma, 1725. 
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Since the beginning of the preifent century, every possible care has been taken to 
preserve^hat remains of the ruin;' its base has been carefully laid bare, its walls 
propped with buttresses, and its breaches perhaps only too carefully repaired. Thus 
although two-thirds at least of the pile have disappeared under the shameful treatment 
to which the barbarians of the Middle Ages subjected it, yet enough remains to show 
the arrangement of the building, with the exception of some few points on which 
antiquarians differ. 

The plan of the whole may be best described as consisting of three principal massive 
concentric oval arcades. 1 The intervals between each of these arc filled Description. 
in with arched work forming corridors and staircases, and between the innermost 



THE COLISEUM, FROM THE PALATINE HILL. 

On ihc left in ihc lop of the Arch of Titus and the ruins of the Temple of Venus and Rome, with the Meta Sudans ; on 
the right the Lateral) Palace and Basilica : mid in the background the hills of Tusculum on the right, and of Pneneste 
on the left. * 

of the three principal arcades and the wall surrounding the arena' is a triple system of 
substructions supporting the lower part of the seats of the amphitheatre. 

The longer diameter of this huge building from one outside wall to the othqr measures 
602 feet, the shorter 507, The principal outer wall is 157 feet in height, ai&.ls divided 

* ■ ! H 

1 Why the oval shape was chosen in preference to ments of circles, each greater thaai semidtek. Hirt, 
the circular does not appear. It may have been Gcsch. der Baukunst. iii. p. 159, Kin. Nat. Hist, 
imitated from the elongated shape of the Circus or xxxvi. § 1 17. The stone used throughout is traver- 
Forum, or perhaps more probably from the Arnphi- tine, with the exception of some vaultings of pumice 
theatre of Curio, which was composed of two seg- stone and interior w^of brick and concrete. 
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into four stories. 1 Of these the lowest stands on a substruction of two steps, and 
consists of a row of eighty arches, between which stand half-columns of the Doric 
order. Upon these rests a very simple entablature, without any of the usual peculiarities 
of the Doric style, and rather belonging to the Ionic, a mixture of styles not very rare 
in Rome. 2 The arches are all numbered, with the exception of the four which stand at 
the ends of the major and minor axes. The numbers were probably intended to 
correspond to those upon the entrance tickets, in order that the spectators might find 
their proper scats with ease. 3 There is a staircase and a voniitorium, or entrance to the 
seats from the corridors, corresponding to every four arches ; and the vomitoria, as well as 
the entrance arches, were all numbered to prevent confusion. Of the four unnumbered 
entrance arches, those which stood at the extremities of the shorter diameter were the ap- 
proaches to the Imperial pavilions. They were ornamented with marble columns and carved 
work on the exterior, and led in the interior to a large withdrawing-room, from which there 
was a separate passage to the Emperors throne (pulvittar) on the podium. On the 
Esquiline side the Imperial entrance may still be recognised by a slight projection in the 
substruction, and by the pillars of white marble which originally stood on each side 
lving near it. 

The same arrangement was doubtless made on the Cuban side, where, as we have 
seen, Commodus made himself an underground approach. The other two principal 
entrances at the extremities of the major axis lead directly into the arena, and were 
probably used for the entry* of processions or marching bodies of gladiators, or machines 
of various kinds. 

The entablature of the first story is surmounted by an attica, with projections 
corresponding to the columns below. Upon these stand the arches of the second story, 
between which half-columns of the Ionic order are placed. The details of the archi- 
tecture here are in a very meagre style, for the spiral lines on the volutes are omitted 
entirely, and also tfie usual toothed ornaments of the entablature. 4 The same remark 
applies to the third story, the half-columns of which have Corinthian capitals with the 
acanthus foliage very roughly worked. 

The fourth story has no arches, but consists of a wall pierced with larger and 
smaller square windows placed alternately, and is decorated with pilasters of the Com- 
posite order. Between eacli pair of pilasters three consoles project from the wall, and 
above these are corresponding niches in the entablature. The purpose of these was 
to support the masts upon which the awnings were stretched. 

The two inner principal concentric walls contain arches corresponding to those in the 
outer wall. Corridors {ambulacra) run between these concentric walls ; and on the first and 


1 Thy size of the great amphitheatre at El-Djcmm 
in Tunis is 480 feet by 420, ami 102 feet in height ; of 
that at Pola in htria,437 by 346 feet, anti 97 in height. 
Shaw’s Travels*, i. p. 220; Art ft. dciP Inst . 1852; 
Alhson’s Pola. 

Sec Introduction. The tomb of Scipio Barhatus 
is a curious instance of the mixture of Doric and 
Ionic decorative forms, 

2 A ticket for the amphitheatre at Frosinonc has 


been found. It bears the inscription “Cun. vi. in x. 
vm.*— ■#>. Cunei sexti inferior!* decimo gradu octavos 
locus. Mommsen in Ber. Sachs Gcscll. 1849, S. 286. 
Becker, Hdb. Hi. iv. S. 559. 

4 See Dcsgodctz, Les Edifices antiques dc Rome, 
Baris, 1779, chap. xxi. A similar neglect of the de- 
tails of the capitals is found in the great amphitheatre 
of El-Djcmm (Thysdruft. Auct Bell. Afr. 26). Ann. 
dcir Inst. 1852, p. 246. 
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second floors of the outer ring and the first floor of the inner ring these corridors afford 
a completely unobstructed passage all round. The rest are blocked up in parts by various 
staircases leading to the upper rows of seats. 

Within the third principal concentric arcade the supports of the building take the 
form of massive walls radiating from the centre of the whole mass, and pierced by three 
ranges of corresponding arches. Between these substructions and in the corridors are the 
steps and passages leading to the lower scats of the amphitheatre. The actual seats, 
which were of marble, have been all pilfered for the benefit of the Roman palaces and 
churches of the feudal ages, but we can still make out with tolerable certainty the five 
principal divisions into which they were separated. The lowest of these, called the 
podium, was a platform raised twelve or fifteen feet above the arena, upon which were 
placed the chairs of the higher magistrates and dignitaries. This was protected by 
railings and nets full of spikes, and sometimes also by trenches called euripi, and 
also by horizontal bars of wood or iron, which turned freely round, and thus afforded 
no hold to the paws of a wild animal. 1 

Above the podium were four different orders of seats, divided by praecinctiones or 
baltei from each other. The first of these consisted of about twenty rows of scats, and 
was appropriated to the knights and tribunes and other state officer*. The upper row 
of this set was probably at a height of about ten feet above the top of the arches of 
the lowest story. The next ranges of seats, between the second and third pracinctio, were 
appropriated to Roman citizens in general, and held the greatest number of spectators. 

The wall dividing these scats from the next set was very high, and contained, 
besides the vomitoria, a number of windows for the purpose of lighting the corridors and 
passages behind. A considerable part of this wall is still extant upon the side towards the 
Esquiline. Above it rose the third division of scats, occupied by the unenfranchised classes 
of the people ; and above this again, and separated from it by a very low wall without 
vomitoria, was the fourth group of seats, immediately under the windows of the upper- 
most story, and covered by a portico, which ran round the whole top of the building. 2 
The traces of this uppermost row of scats and of the colonnade which supported the 
portico may still be seen on the side towards the Esquiline hill. 

The seats in this part seem to have been partly appropriated to women, partly to 
the lower classes {f'ttUati)? On the roof of the portico stood the workmen whose 
business it was to manage the awnings, and to move them as the sun or rain required. 
The number of seats in the whole amphitheatre is said to have been 87,000 ; 4 and a 
considerable number of spectators in addition to these could stand in the baltei, at the 
entrances of the vomitoria, and in other vacant places ; so that the whole number which 
the building when crammed from top to bottom could hold was probably not less than 
90,000. 

The exterior wall of the building diminishes in thickness towards the top, in order 
to render it the more firm ; and while the Doric and Ionic columns of the first and 

1 See Lipsius, Dc Amph. p. 38, cap. xii. ; Plin. Nat. Alexander Scverus. The remains of ^similar portico 
Hist. viii. 7, 7 ; Calpurn. vii, 51—56 ; ** Tcrcti qui exist in the amphitheatre at Thysdrus (El-Djemm in 
lubricus axe impositos subita vertiginc falleret ungues Tunis}. See Canina in the Ann. delV Inst \ 1852, tav. 
excutcretque feras.” dagg. u. , * Calpurn. Eel. vii. 26. 

1 This portico is shown in the medals of Titus and 4 Cur. Urb. Reg. iii. 
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second stories stand out from the wall by nearly three-quarters of their circumference, 
the third row of Corinthian columns stand out Only by a half, and the uppermost row 
are merely pilasters* 1 

Much discussion has been raised on the question of the awnings or velaria required 
for so large a space* It is impossible, of course, in the absence of any distinct con- 
temporaneous description, to discover the exact mode of suspension adopted* Venuti 
supposes that a net of cords, constructed like a spider’s web, with both radiating and 
concentric ropes, was suspended over the amphitheatre, and that by pulleys arranged 
over this the vela were drawn across any part which happened to be exposed to the 
sun. 4 By means of pulleys attached to this network of ropes, the little boys mentioned 
by Juvenal as “ad velaria rapti” may have been drawn up 9 The ropes and pulleys, wc 
are told by Lampridius, were managed by sailors. 4 In rough and windy weather the 
awnings could not always be set, and umbrellas, coloured according to the favourites 
colours, or large broad-brimmed hats called causing or birri, were then used/’ 

Martial has written some amusing epigrams, showing how jealously the seats appro- 
priated to any particularly privileged order were reserved, lie gives the names of Lectius 
or Lettus and Oceanus to the boxkeepers of his time. 

* " Quadringenta tibi non stint, Clurrestratc, surge, 

V Lcctius ecce venit, sta, fuge, curre, late/”* 

Aqd he describes with great humour the attempts of a certain Xanncius to smuggle 
himself into a better place than he was entitled to : — 

“ Sedcre primo solitus in gradu semper. 

Tunc cum liceret occuparc Xanneius. 

His excitants tertjue transtulit castra ; 

Et inter ipsas pa ne tertius scllas 
Post Gaiumque Luciumque consedil. 

Illinc cucullo prospicit caput tectu$, 

Oculoquc ludos spectat indecent uno. 

Et hinc miser dejectus in viam transit, 

Subsellioque scmifultus extrema, 

Et male receptu*. altero genu, jactat 
Equiti sedere, Lcitoque sc stare / 7 

The pickpockets of Martial’s time also frequented this amphitheatre. He says of 
Hcrmogencs, the greatest adept at napkin-stealing of the day : 

“ Quamvis non modico caleant spcctacula sole. 

Vela rcducuntur, cum venit Hcrmogencs.’’ * 

The anxiety of the public to attend the shows was so great that they occupied the free 
seats in the amphitheatre before dawn in the morning, and gave fees to the locarii and 
designatores to keep places for them, when any favourite gladiator or bestiarius was 

1 Venuti, vol. t. p. 3a Castra Miscnatium adjoining. Sec Note B at the 

* Venuti, Rotna Arnica, vol i. p. 41. The vela or end of this chapter. 

velaria were of different colours and materials : as * Hist. Aug. Carinus, 30 ; Mart ah. 38, 39, xi. 21. 
purple, Dion Cass. Ixiii. 6 ; silk, ib. xltii. 34 ; yellow, 6 ; Juv. ix. 50. 

red, or blue, Lucrct hr. 75, vi. 109 ; Propert. iv. 1, 15. « Martial, v. 35, 1, iii. 95, 9, v. 33, 4, vl 9, v. 8. . 

* Juv. iv. 133 . Suet. Aug. 14. 

* Lamprid. Comm. 15. Stationed possibly in the ’ Mart. v. 14. • ibid, ail 39, 1 5. 
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announced, as about to perform. 1 The shows lasted whole days, and hence various Con- 
trivances for keeping the spectators in good humour, and filling up the intervals between 
the combats. Seneca tells us of the meridiani, a class of slaves who were kept on purpose 
to fill up the midday leisure hours with sham battles, and ludicrous pranks played upon 
the bodies of those killed or half killed in the previous fights. 2 * The air was cooled with 
immense jets of water projected from the centre of the arena, or from holes in the 
statues, and scented with fragrant essences, among which extract of saffron mixed with 
wide seems to have been the most popular. 8 

The arena of the Coliseum was originally about 250 feet in length, and 150 feet in 
breadth. It is now much larger, on account of the removal of the wall of the podium. 
The substructions under the arena are of the same oval shape as the arena itself, but are 
crossed by longitudinal walls, apparently for the sake of strengthening them. The vaults 
thus constructed might be used for various purposes— to keep the arena dry in wet weather, 
or to introduce wild beasts in cages, 4 or to remove the dead bodies of the slain, when the 
Spoliarium, or dead-house, was full. 5 * * They were covered with a floor of planks, so that 
openings could easily be made whenever required. 

Perhaps no building of ancient Rome is so strikingly characteristic of the builder, 
and the age in which he lived, as the Flavian Amphitheatre. Vespasian is described by 
historians, and represented on coins and in extant sculptures, as a thick-set, sqUare- 
shouldcred man, with a short neck, small eyes, strongly marked but coarse features, 
wearing an expression of effort® He cared little for the elegances of life, and was plebeian 
in his tastes and regardless of appearances, but set a high value on manliness and obstinate 
unflinching endurance. During his reign the prevalent feeling in the Roman nation was 
that of a weary and repentant prodigal. Sick of the frivolity and wanton debauchery of the 
Neronian age, yet unable to return to the ascetic simplicity of primitive times, men adored, 
for want of a better idol, the blunt honesty and coarse strength of the Flavians. What if 

their emperor wished that his courtiers should smell of garlic rather than of perfumery, if, 

in his contempt for speculative genius, he dubbed the agitating philosophers of his day 
“barking curs?"" — yet he stood before them as a proof that the stern old vigour of the 
national character was not yet extinct, and that the profligate effeminacy of the previous 
generation had not yet rotted the Roman character to its core. The same massive power 
of endurance, yet ponderous and vulgar character, belongs to the architecture of the 
Coliseum. It exhibits a neglect, almost a contempt, for elegance of proportion. The 
upper tiers are nearly as heavy and compact as the lower. Its arcades are solid, practical, 
built to last for ages. The elaborate details of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, in which 
an artistic eye usually finds so much pleasure, are merely hinted at as superfluous. 

Doubtless, as we now see it, the ruin is far more effective than the complete building 


1 Suet. Cal. 26 ; Plant. Pam. 1’rol. 1 9 ; Mart. v. 24, 9. 

* Suet Claud. 34 ; Sencc. Kp. i. 7 : “ Intermission 

est spcctaculum, interim jugulcntur homines ne nihil 

agatur.* 

* Scnec. Ep. xiv. 2, 1 5 : N. Q. ii. 9 ; Mart. ix. 39, 

v. 3$; Spcct 3; Lucan, ix. 806; Plin. Nat. Hist, 

xxi. 6, 17 : “ Crocum vino mire congruit, tritum ad 

theatra replenda." Ov. A. A. i. 104. 


4 The substructions are represented in Taylor and 
Crccy’s work, PI. cxv. ; and in Nibby.de Foro Rom. 
cap. iii. Calpumius says, Eel. vii. 70 : “ Ruptaquc 
vuraginc terra- emersisse feras.” See Becker's Handb. 
Thcil. iv. S. 557. 

4 The Spoliarium was probably near the Cselian 
gate of the Coliseum. 

• Suet Vcsp. 2a 4 Ibid. 8, 13. 

I I 
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can ever have been ; for when complete the appearance of the Coliseum must have been 
heavy and oppressive. The enormous unrelieved flat surface of the upper wall must have 
seemed ready to topple over, or to crush the arcades below. But now that earthquakes 
and barbarous hands have made such ghastly rents in its sides, the outline has become 
more varied, and the base more proportioned to the superstructure ; so that, although we 
can still recognise the flavour of a somewhat vulgar and material age, yet all that would 
have offended the eye has been removed, and the historic memories which cluster round its 
walls, of mighty emperors and bloodthirsty mobs, of screams of death or triumph, of 
gorgeous pageants and heroic martyrdoms, combine to render the Coliseum, in its decay, 
the most imposing ruin in the whole world. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Coliseum there must have been many buildings 
for keeping wild beasts, and supplying the amphitheatre with all the various apparatus 
necessary for shows. Thus we have, in the lists of the Regionarii, the Summum 
Choragium placed near the amphitheatre. Some of the schools in which gladiators were 
trained were not far otT. The Lucius Magnus and Dacicus are mentioned in the Catalogue 
of the third region, and the Ludus Matutinus and (iallicus in that of the second. 1 


3,— Tin. Ci-m s. 


Cufiuf, 


We have shown that the larger tongue of the L>quiiine hill was called Oppius, and 
from thence it follows that the name l/Lpius, applied by Yarro to the other 
portion of the hill,* must belong t<> tin* projecting spur which runs out from 
the Piazza di S. Maria Maggiore, and is included between the Via I rbana and Via di 
S. Pudeiuiana on the north-west, and the Via di S. Lucia in Selci on the south. That 
this was the Mons Cispius of Yarro is further shown by a passage of Lestus, which 
lu-hs connects the Cispius with the Vicus Patricias . 1 Now the Vitus Patricius. 

I'atnato. according to the anonymous MS. of Lmsiedlm and Anast.isius, was the 

district in which the Church of S. Pudcnziana is situated, and tins church lies between the 
\ iminal and Lscjuilinc. 4 The house of Carsonius Maximus, spoken of by Martial as com- 
manding a view of the Capitolium Vetus on the Ouirinal, was in the Vicus 
Patricius/* These instances show that the Vicus Patricius was on the side of 
the Ksquiline adjoining the Yiminal, and therefore that the Cispius Mons was 
the northern spur of the Ksquiline. A Temple of Diana is mentioned by 
Plutarch as situated in the Vicus Patricius/ 1 and the Luca-, Partclius was in 
this neighbourhood, as we learn from the fragments about the Argcian chapels preserved 
by Vam, : 

If any conclusion can be drawn from the order in which Varro mentions the places 
skdti M/tn., upon the Esquiline which he names his enumeration probably begins from 
yulZfit'H, thc eastern side, and proceeds towards the west. For wc find the /tides 
fygutaia, Mefitis placed by Festus near the Vicus Patricias, and the .tides Junonis 
1-ucina; on thc Cispius ; and in \'arro tlic I.ucus Mefitis ami Lucus Junonis 


I bust 
(<r senna. 

TempU */ 
/hand. 

l u> US Pdi/liUi. 




\ Cat Reg. it, iii. 
* Festus, p. 348. 


* Varro, L 1, v. j 49. 

4 Aaast. ViL Hii I. p. 14, HI 


* Mart. \ii, 73. 

: Varro, L L v. $ 50. 


4 Plot. Quasi. Rom. 
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Ludiue stand last in the list. 1 * * These two last-mentioned places, therefore, Q^enitutHlanum 
stood upon the Cispius; and we may place the other three mentioned by SaeeUum. 
Varro, the Lucus hagutalis, the Lucus I .arum, and the Ouerquetulanum Sacellum, upon 
the Oppius. The Lucus Junonis Lucinx surrounded a temple of the same deity, built, in , 
the year 375 iu\* 

A few other places are mentioned in ancient writers as situated on the Esquiline,, 
the exact topography of which cannot be determined. These are the Lucus i-ucus Ubiiimt, 
Libitinav* the Ara Mala; Kortunx* 4 and the Ara I'ebris, 5 the Castra 
Misenatium, or station of the Classiarii, probably between the Coliseum 
and the Thermo: Titi“ and the Curia; Nova*. The only reason for placing 
the last of these on the Esquiline is, that in the Middle Ages the neigh- 
bourhood of S. l’ietro in Vincoli bore the name of Curia Vetus. 7 


Ara Mala 
Fortuna % 
Ara Fcbris t 
Castra 
Misenatium f 
Curia Xoi\e. 


No IK A, p. 233. 

I he following inscription "hows the kind of entertainment with which the Romans were amused 
at the therm.v i< hellt's Inscriptions, No. 2591) : — 

“ Vnus Tog.tt u#» vitrea qui primus pila 
I.usi dect nter cum mcis lusnribus 
Laudante populo maximis clamoribus 
Thermis Trajani. Thermis Agripjxe et Tit i 
Multum et Xeronis, si tamen mihi crcditis, 

F.go sum. Ovantes eonvenite pilicrepi 
Statuaimpic amici tlorilnis violis rosis 
Foliocjue multo adque unguento marcido 
Ouerato amantes, et meruin prnfunditc 
Nigrum Falernum aut Sctinum aut Cacubum 
Vivo ac volenti do npothcca dominica, 
l : rsunujue canite vino concordi senem 
llilamn jocosum pilicrepum scholastieum, 

Oui vicit omnes antcccssnres suos 
Sensu, decore, atvjue arte subtilissima. 

Nunc vera versu verba dicamus senes. 

Sum \ ictus ipse fatcor a ter consulc 
Ycro patrono, nec seinel sed Sivpius 
Cujus hhonter dicor exodiarius.’’ 

Oreili tjuotes Niceph. Gregor. Hist Ily/- tom. i. edit. Paris, p. 215: ’Er<po$ St c£ li\uv <nj>tupav txpv 
imu ir pa? 1*4*0% ifiimri, xa< karwvauv ivr ptr a\f>y rw riji ovv^t eSc^ero, vvv It ry dmaOty &Kpy row 

ayewwH, mV t JAW k« i iVXwc. He thinks that Verus, who is mentioned as the patron of this won- 
derful iKiformer, was L. Aurelius Vents, usually called Commodus, who was Consul HI. in 167 A.D. 
Julius Capitolinus says of him, that he was 44 omnibus delieiis, ludis, jocis, decenter aptissimus.” 


1 Varro, L L. v. § 49. 50 ; Fcstus, p. 351. 

» Min. Nat Hint xvi. 44, 85 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 433, 

iii. 245* 

* Dionys. iv. 15. 

4 Cic Dc Nat. Dcor. iii. 2 j ; De Lcgg. ii. 1 1 ; 


Plut. I)e fort. Rom, 10. 

4 VaL Max. ii. 5, 6. 

* Curios. Reg. iii. ; Amt. dal? Inst, vol xxxiv. p. 6a 

• Festus. p. 174; Blondus Flavius, Rom. Inst. lib. 
ii. 32. 
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Note B, p. 240. 

The seventh Eclogue of Calpurnius gives us an apparently contemporaneous account of the 
Roman amphitheatricai performances. It seems, however, very doubtful whether this poem, as is 
commonly supposed, refers to the Flavian Amphitheatre ; indeed, the expression in the twenty-third 
line, u trabibus spectacula textis,” seems to point rather to the wooden amphitheatre of Nero, 1 The 
general arrangements of the Coliseum were, however, probably the same ; and 1 have therefore 
ventured to quote Calpurnius in speaking of the Flavian amphitheatre. Seneca, in his seventh 
Epistle to Lucilius, makes some interesting remarks upon the savage and bloodthirsty sights to be 
witnessed in the arena. The populace, he says, are not satisfied by sham fights, even during the 
intervals of the regular gladiatorial combats, but demand the blood of criminals with loud cries of 
“ Occide, verbera, ure, quare tarn timide incurrit in ferrum ? Quare pamm audacter occidit ? Quare 
parum libenter moritur?” The word “ure ” refers to the barbarous custom of applying a hot iron to 
ascertain whether the victim was dead or not. 2 See Tertull. De Spectaculis ; Augustinus, Confessiones, 
lib. vi. cap. 8. Theodoret, lib. v. cap. 26, tells the famous story of the monk Teleniachus. The 
most trustworthy representations of gladiators are the bas reliefs in the tomb of Scaurus at Pompeii, 
copied and published by Millin and Mazori. The most complete accounts of gladiatorial and other 
public shows at Rome are in Lipsius, Saturnalium Sermonum libri duo, and I.)e Amphitheatro liber; 
and in Rhein. Mus. N. F. x. S. 544, 

1 Suet. Nero, 12. “ Christianos ad leoncm,” is given in Tertullian’s 

2 Sen. Ep. vii. 96. The famous cry of the Arena, Apology, p. 40. 
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44 Tcrtiie region is colics quinque ab Deorum fanis appellati, e quis nobiles duo colies Yiminalis, Quirinalis.” 

Varro, Z. Z. v. § 51. 

T HE natural features of the Viminal, Quirinal, and Pincian hills are almost identical 
with those of the Esquiline. Like the Esquiline, these are all projecting tongues of 
land, running out into the valley of the Tiber, from the tableland of the 
Campagna. Their geological composition is also the same. All alike consist 
of a core of solid tufa of submarine formation, flanked by beds of fresh-water 
deposits of sand, clay, redeposited tufa, scoria:, and pumice. These fresh-water beds are 
found in the Pincian hill, at an extraordinary height above the present level of the Tiber. 
Brocchi asserts that they can be traced upon the highest points of the hill in the calcareous 
substances found there, which must have been the product of fresh water. On the side of 
the Pincian near the Porta del Popolo, when the hill was being cut away to make the car- 
riage road leading to the public promenade, considerable quantities of tubular concretions 
of travertine, called by the Romans “ Confetti di Tivoli,” and beds of pumice were found ; 
and on the sides of the Quirinal and Viminal the fresh-water deposits appear to be chiefly 
composed in the same way of alternating beds of calcareous sand and argillaceous matter, 
mixed with numerous concretionary lumps of travertine , 1 

Physically, therefore, these hills belong to the same category as the Esquiline. 
But the Viminal and Quirinal were historically distinguished from the other hills as 

1 Brocchi, Suolo di Roma, p, 121, seq. 
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in ancient times the seat of the Collini, and were called Colies, and not Montes. 1 * * 4 
It is evident that the term Colles could not have been applied to them as being of less 
altitude than the Montes, for neither the Viminal or the Quirinal arc at all inferior in 
height to the other hills.- Whether it may have been given on account of 
their later occupation, we cannot pretend to decide in the absence of any , 
positive evidence. Upon the whole, the most likely explanation of the terms Collini and 
Montani seems to be that the distinction was a national one between the Sabine and Latin 
elements of the early population of Rome. An objection has been raised to this supposi- 
tion, on the ground that then the Capitoline also ought to have been called a Collis as 
having been originally Sabine. Hut the Capitoline, if indeed it was originally 
Sabine, became at a verv earlv period the fortress of the Latin part of the 

setLoments. - - 1 ^ * 

community, and thus passed into the possession of the Montani. Mommsen, 
while discarding the notion of a Sabine community settled on the Quirinal, yet admits that 
the Palatine and Quirinal communities were clearly distinguished in a great variety of 
cases, and that a diversity of race may have lain at the foundation of this distinction 


between them. 5 The name Colles shows itself not only in the very ancient account of 
the Argeian chapels quoted by Yarn.), 4 but also in the names of the Porta Collina, the Salii 
Collini/ and the Tribus Collina of Servius, and the fact of the separation of 

SipUnhyntium, . 

the Viminal and Quirinal from the rest ut the lulls is also attested by their 
exclusion from the ancient Septiniontium.'* 

The Viminal is the smallest of all the Roman hills, and was not marked in ancient times 
by any building of great consequence It was, however, in spite of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the low district of the Subura, a fashionable quarter of Rome where the great 
and wealthy lived. 7 The name of the street which runs along the valley separating it from 
the Esquiline, the Vicus Patricias, seems to point to the patrician character of the residents ; 

and Juvenal tells us that the adventurers who came to Rome as hangers-* >n 
of the nobility, betook themselves to this quarter of the city The house of 
C. Aquilius, a Roman knight, w hich was situated here, is mentioned by Pliny 
as one of the most celebrated in the days of the later Republic for its 
luxurious splendour. The name Viminalis was derived either from the willow' 
beds which formerly grew here, or from the altar of Jupiter Viminus, which stood on the hill.* 
The limits of the Viminal hill are marked by the modern streets of the Via di 
S. Pudenziana, the Via di S. Lorenzo in Panispcrna, the Via dei Serpenti, the Via di 
S. Vitale, and the Piazza dei Termini. Within this space, the nunnery and church of 


Viminalis . 
Pjtrman 
residents. 

House of C. 
A ^ u thus. 


1 See above, chap. iii. p. 37 ; Varro, L. I« v. \ 51. 

5 T he Viminal is 160 feet high at S, Lorenzo in 
Pane c !Vma. 

» Mommsen’s refusal to accept the evidence offered 
by Sclwcglcr and others of the Sabine origin of the 
Collini is a strange instance of perversity. His own 
account of the matter is, as Dr. Dyer justly observes, 
quite unsupported by evidence. Mommsen, Rom. 
Gcsch. i. 4, ssth Jin . ; Dyer, Hist, of the Kings of 
Rome, p. 84. 

4 Varro, L L. v, 46. 

* Livy, i. 27 ; Varro. L. !.. vi. § 14. 

* Plin. xviii. 3, 3. See above, chap. iii. pp. 37, 


38 ; Varro, L. L v. § 41, Vitro enumerate* five 
Colles, which are named, he says, from five tem- 
ples ; the Colics Viminalis, Qtnritulis, Salutaris. 
Martially, Lattaris. These three last minor and 
ancient divisions were afterwards united under the 
name Quirin.dis. 

7 Juv iii. 7 1 . The Vicus Patricias corresponded to 
the modern Via di S. Pudenziana. Above, chap. ix. 
p. 242. 

• Plin. Nat. Hist. xvii. f, 2 ; Varro, L. L. v. Ji : 
Festui, p. 376 ; Juv, Joe. dt Marliam, cap, 91, alw 
places the houses of Cntfttu* and Cat ulus on the 
Viminal, but he has mistaken Pliny's meaning* 
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S. Lorenzo in Panisperna 1 * form the principal modern group of buildings. They stand 
upon the highest part of the hill, at an elevation of 160 feet above the level of the 
Tiber, and are said to be built upon the site of the Therm;e Olympiadis, Therm* 
in which St. Laurence suffered martyrdom.* The Therma* Novati are olympiadis. 
also mentioned by Anastasius as near the Church of S. Pudenziana, in Therm* Xmati. 
the valley between the Esquiline and Viminal. 3 

The only other building of which we have any notice, as situated upon the Viminal, is 
the Lavacruni Agrippina;. The evidence for the position of this is derived 
from the inscription “IN I.AVACKo AORII’I'INAE,” found upon two statues of i“™j'ppit",. 
Bacchus, which were discovered behind the Church of S. Lorenzo. 4 * Within 



TIM- <»>• IKINM Hill AS SF.FN FROM T UK PAI.ATINK. 

i'tmuttt Hill. iUii Milr.u. QmrntM l\il<ut. 

7 ; of A nun was otn! louflmo. Chunk of S. Co.una e IXunumo (stubs Penafium). 

I Wm. 


the last few years a new street has been opened here, and some foundations uncovered, 
which arc commonly ascribed to the Lavacrum Agrippina*. 

The Quirinal derives its name from the Sabine god Quirinus, whose temple stood 
upon the side of the hill towards the Viminal. 6 Another and a more ancient name which 
belonged to it was Agonalis, or the Hill of Sacrifices, according to Paulus Diaconus, 


1 The name Panisperna or Palispcrna, corrupted 

into Pane c perna, is said to be derived from Per- 

penna Quadratianus, who, according to an inscription 

found here (Gruter, No. clxxvii. 7), made improve- 

ments in the Baths of Constantine. Bunsen, lie- 


sell rci bung, vol. iii, 2, p. 348. 

* Blond. Flav. Rom. Inst. ii. 20; Nardini, ii. p.47, 

* Anast. Vit. Pii V. p. 14 - 

4 Marita ni, Urb. Rom, Top. cap. xci. ; Lucio 
Kauno. iw 6, p. 113. 6 See bJow, p. 249. 
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Quirt natts. 

Name Agonus 
or A got, alls. 

Peculiar shape. 


an appellation which seems to point to its having been a religious centre at an early 
period. The Salii Agonales were the priests of the rites of Quirinus. 1 * * 
The Quirinal was the principal of the Colies, forming the greater part of 
the Servian region Collina, and was sometimes called Collis, without further 
description.* It has a very peculiar shape, curving round to the south-east 
like a bent finger, and enclosing the hollow of the Subura in its curve. In 
very ancient times it was subdivided, into four minor eminences, upon which stood four 
Argeian chapels. Varro gives the names of these minor Colics as Quirinalis, Salutaris, 
Martialis, and Latiaris. The first became the most important, and gave the subsequent 
name to the hill. Niebuhr imagined an ancient settlement called Quirium, 

buhuhrs which he placed upon this hill before the Romulean times* He also 

Qmrtum . * * . 

hazarded a conjecture which has been followed by nearly all writers since 

his history appeared, that the settlement on the Quirinal included the Capitoline hill* 

This is based upon a mistaken view of the moaning of the inscription on the Column of 

Trajan, which has been noticed in a previous chapter. 4 There is no good evidence to show 

that the Quirinal and Capitoline were ever joined by a ridge or even that the valley 

between them has been deepened to any extent. On the contrary, Brocchi, a skilled 

geologist, affirms that his examination of the ground positively negatives such a 

supposition. 5 * The height of the floor of Sta. Maria degli Angeli, one of the highest 

points on the Quirinal, is 170 feet, that of the floor of the Ara Geli church is 1 50 feet, 

while the height of the Column of Trajan is 124 feet above the level of the sea; so 

that if the valley between the Capitol and Quirinal had ever been filled up to the 

height of 124 feet, the dip between the two eminences would have been too slight to 

entitle them ever to be spoken of as separate hills, as they commonly were long before 

Trajan’s reign/ 

Numa is said to have first added the Quirinal settlement to the city, at the same 
time fortifying it and building himself a residence there, and identifying 
Quirinus the Sabine deity with Romulus the deified Roman king. 7 The 
Tarquimm and difficulty of fortifying the back of the Quirinal was very considerable. 

Sen-ms. According to the common history, Tarquinius Priscus laid the plan of 

0tntS * the great agger by which the city was first protected in this direction. 
Scrvius Tullius carried out the greater part of his design, and Tarquinius Superbus 
completed the whole/ This magnificent wwk, and the gates which stood upon this hill, 
have already been described in the chapter on the Servian walls and gates/ Wc cannot 
discover whether the quarter of the city which occupied the Quirinal belonged, 

! finite t of *\ * 0 

l as was commonly the case with the other districts of Rome, to any peculiar 
and a Mutts. class 0 f the community. But from hints given by Martial, whose house 


Numa s house. 
Fortifications of 


1 Dionys. ii. 37, 70; Varro, L L. vt. f 14; Nie- 
buhr, vol. i. p. 289 ; Festus, p. 254 ; Paul. Diac. p. 10, 

ed. Muller. 

% Mommsen, vol i. p. 56, Eng, trains. 

* Niebuhr, vol i, p. 289. « Chap, vii. p. 148. 

* Suolo dt Kama, p. 133. 

* Prcllcr, Regional, p. 133. Along the whole 

length of the Quirinal hill, from the Porta Nomen- 
tana, ran one of the principal streets of Rome, which 


gave its name to the sixth region of Augustus, Alta 
Scmita. When the Porta Pia replaced the Nomcn- 
tana in 1564, the new road Sirada di Porta Pia was 
laid down nearly parallel to the old course of the 
Alta Semita. 

7 Dionys. ii. 62, 63 ; Ov. Fast, ii 509 ; Plut. Num* 
14 ; Solin. i, 21. 

• Dionys. iv, 54 ; PJin, Nat. Hist. iii. 5, 9, 6 f, 

0 Chap), iv. p. 48, 
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Temple of 
Quirinus . 

Studlum 

Quirini. 

Clivus 

Mamurri. 


•lay upon the western slope looking towards the Porticus Agripp^e, 1 and from the fact that 
Atticus lived here, 2 * and that the booksellers' shops were situated in the Argiletum 
just below it, and the Library of Trajan at its foot, we may perhaps not 
be far wrong in calling the Quirinal and its neighbourhood the literary ^Z^RomeZ^ 
quarter of Rome. 

The earliest sanctuary built in honour of the patron god of the Quirinal must have 
been the Argive chapel on the Collis Quirinalis in its older and more restricted sense.* 
There is no evidence by which we can determine the position of this chapel. It probably 
stood upon the same site with the Sacellum Quirini mentioned by Festus, 4 * * 
and with the temple subsequently built by Numa/‘ The following inferences 
have been drawn as to the position of the later .Temple of Quirinus, upon 
which, however, little reliance can be placed. The Notitia enumerates it next 
to the Clivus Mamurri, which was apparently near the Church of S. Vitale. 0 
Accordingly S. Andrea has been fixed upon as formerly the site of the 
Temple of Quirinus. This, however, does not agree with the passages where it is men- 
tioned in Livy and Paulus Diaconus, which would lead us to place it nearer the Porta 
Collina, at the fountain of Termini or S. Maria della Vittoria. The Senate met there, says 
Livy, when the Porta Collina was threatened by the Fidenates and Veientcs. 7 Another 
notice by Vitruvius is no less vague. 8 He says that there were some manufactories of 
minium between the Temples of Flora and Quirinus ; and the Temple of Flora is placed 
by the Notitia next to the Temple of Salus, which was near the Porta Salutaris. The 
Temple of Quirinus was restored by L. Papirius Cursor, in 293 RC. ; and he erected a 
sun-dial there, the first ever seen in Rome. 9 This dial was set up when the old 
Roman year of ten months was exchanged for the astronomical year of twelve months, 
and M perhaps with a sly innuendo on the part of its dedicator was placed in front of the 

Temple of Quirinus or Romulus, who was reputed to have established the year of ten 

months.” 10 Dion Cassius tells us that the temple was burnt in 49 RC ; n but it must have 
been restored again before 46 RC., for in that year Cicero mentions a statue of Julius 
Cesar as having been placed there, and calls Caesar Quirini Contubernalis and avwaos 
Quirino. 12 Again in R c. 16 it was restored by Augustus; and it is this last restoration 
which is described by Vitruvius and Dion Cassius. 13 The latter writer says that it had 
seventy-six columns, a number corresponding to the age of Augustus at the time of the 

restoration. The inner row contained six at each end and thirteen on each side, while the 

outer colonnade consisted of eight at each end and fifteen on each side. In front of the 
temple stood two myrtle-trees, one called Patricia and the other Plebcia. A mysterious 
sympathy was supposed to exist between these trees and the fortunes of the Patrician and 
Plebeian orders. 14 


1 Martial, i. 108 ; i. 117,6. “ Longtime*! si velit .id 

Pirum venire." Ad Pimm seems to be the name of a 

street, as Malum Punicum in Suet. Dom. i. ; Mart, 

v. 22, vi. 27. 

s Cic. Ad Att. tv. 1 : 44 tiue vkhnr Saluiis." 

* Varfo, L L. v. 51. 4 Festus, p. 255. 

a Dionys. ii. 63 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 509. 

* Anast innoc. 1 . p. 64 ; Ov. Fast iii. 389. 

r Paul Diac. p, 255 ; Livy, tv. 21, 


* Vitruv. vii. 9, 4. 

M PI in. vii. 60. 213 ; Livy, x. 46 ; Ov. Fast vi. 796^ 

10 Over, City of Rome, Introd. p. lvii. 

11 Dion Cas*. xli. 14 

** Dion Cass, xliii. 45 ; Cic, Ad Att xiii. 28, xii. 
45 ; l>c begg. i, i. 

Vitruv. iii. 2, 7 ; Dion Cass, liv, 19. 

14 Plin. xv. 29, 36. 
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Another of the most ancient temples in Rome, that of Semo Sancus or Dius Fidius,* 
stood upon the Quirinal. 1 Sancus seems to have been jpe^i^ered by all Roman anti- 
quarians as peculiarly a Sabine deity, and the evidence proving this point is 
i^ls or^ius so stron S that Mommsen can hardly be rigBl in thinking that he was also a 
jFMius. Latin god originally. The fact of another temple having been erected in 
his honour upon the Insula Tiberina ca# only show that his worship was 
adopted, as we should naturally expect, by the Romans, after the amalgamation*^ the 
Roman and Sabine nations. 2 * Varro, Propertius, Ovid, and Silius Italicus all distinctly 
attribute the introduction of the worship of Sancus to the Sabines. 8 

The site of the temple is determined by that of the Porta Sanqualis, called after it. 4 
In the list of gates along this portion of the wall the Porta Sanqualis is placed third 
from the Porta Collina, and next after the Collis Satutaris and Porta Salutaris. We may 
therefore, with some probability, assume that the temple and gate stood on the western 
edge of the hill, near the spot where the Via della Dataria enters the Piazza di Monte 
Cavallo. The first founder of the temple, which is called a sacrihim by Livy, and which 
was probably a small hyp&'thral chapel,*' is said to have been the Sabine king Tatius. Tar- 
quinius Superbus restored it, and it was afterwards dedicated afresh by Sp. Postumius 
in B.C. 286. 0 

In the Temple of Sancus, besides the relics of Tanaquil, her sandals, spindle, distaff, 
and bust, 7 one of the most interesting monuments of early Roman history was preserved, 
a memorandum of the treaty between Tarquin the Proud and the city of Gabii. This 
most venerable document was still extant in the time of Augustus, when Dionysius gives 
the following account of it: — “A monument of this treaty is deposited in Rome, in the 
Temple of Fidius, whom* the Romans call Sanctus, consisting of a wooden shield covered 
with the skin of one of the oxen sacrificed at the time of making the treaty, upon 
which the terms of the treaty are written in archaic characters.” Horace appears to 
allude to this document as an object of veneration to antiquarians in his clay * The 
fact is of the greatest importance to the historian of early Rome, as showing conclusively 
the existence of written documents in the time of the kings. 

The Temple of Salus is placed on the Quirinal in the Catalogue of the sixth region. 
T fi f Si ins ^ *‘ S ev ^ cnt that the Porta Salutaris was named from this temple, and we must 
therefore probably place the temple about half-way between the Porta Collina 
and the Porta Sanqualis, on the western edge of the hill, near the Palazzo Rarbermi. 
The Temple of Salus was dedicated in iu\ 304 by C. Junius Bubulcus ; but before that 
time there was probably an older temple on the same spot, from which the gate took its 


1 “ Hunc igitur veteres donaruntarde Sabini Inquc 
Quirinaii const it ucre jugo," Ov, Fast. vi. 217; ini rov 
’Ei rvaklov \ 6 ffwv y Dionys. ix. 60. 

* Mommsen. Rom. Hist. vol. i. p. 57, note, Eng. 
trans. The authorities on which Mommsen grounds 
his statement are, I suppose, Grutcr, Imc. xevi. 5, 
and the Church tradition that Simon Magus was 
worshipped on the Tiber island. (Justin Mart. Apol. 

2 ; Eus. Hist. Keel. ii. 12). But here, as elsewhere 

in Mommsen’s entertaining history, authorities are 

dispensed with. See below, p. 265. 


8 Varro, L I., v. $ 66 ; Prop. v. (iv.) 9, 73 ; Ov. 
loc. cit. ; Sil. Ital. viii. 421. Sancus corresponds to 
Fidius as the enforcer (sanctor; of oaths and trusts 
(fide*;. 

4 Paul. Diac. p. 343. 

• Livy, viii. 20 ; Varro, L. L’. v. § 66. 

4 Tertull. Ad Nat. ii. 9 ; Dionys. ix. 60, 

7 Klin. Nat Hist. viii. 48, 74; Plat. Qwest, Rom. 
xxx. 

* Dionys. iv. 58 ; Hor. Ep, ii, t, 2J : a Faedcra 
regum cum Gabiis ” 
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Jupiter, Juno, 
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name. 1 The agnomen of J^ctdr, which ^belonged to the Fabian gens, was first given to 
, Q, Fabius Pictor, who ]^untod the walls of this temple with frescoes at the time of its 
dedication. Pliny says "that’ these fresco-paintings lasted for more than three hundred 
years, until thfc time of* Claudius, tyhen the temple was burnt 2 Cicero speaks of the 
house of Atticus as being between the Temple? of Salus and Quirinus, blit ncarefSioP 
that of Salus.* ‘ . - 

Temple of Serapis is named in the Curiosum Urbis with this Temple of Salus 
but nothing further is known about its site. 4 Next to the Temple of Salus 
in the same Catalogue are placed the Temple of Flora and the Capitolium 
Vetus. These two are also mentioned as near each other by Martial and 
Varro. 6 The former of them is also safd by Vitruvius to be not far from the 
Temple of Quirinus. 6 These indications must, however, be interpreted with 
some latitude, for the position of Martial's house/ as previously determined, 
would seem to point to S. Silvester or the Colonna Gardens as the 
probable site of the Temple of Flora* Near the Temple of Flora wiis 
a district or street called Ficelix.* The Capitolium Vetus was a temple dedicated to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the same trio of divinities who were worshipped on the 
Capitoline. Varro claims a higher antiquity for their joint worship here than he attributes 
to that of the Capitoline Temple. His words also seem to imply that the Capitolium 
Vetus stood upon the slope of the hill under the Temple of Flora. 9 

There appear to have been three Temples of Fortune upon the Quirinal. They were 
all near the Porta Collina. 10 One was dedicated to Fortuna Publica, 11 and 
another to Fortuna Primigenia, 12 under which appellation Fortune was also 
worshipped on the Capitoline. 13 Fortune was a deity peculiarly venerated 
at Rome, and a great number of altars, chapels, and temples were dedicated 
to her in various parts of the city. 14 The Campus Sceleratus, where the vestal 
virgins who had violated their vows were buried alive, must have been near 
these temples, for Dionysius places it just inside the walls near the Colline 
Gate. 14 Near the same gate was also the Temple of Venus Hrycina, afterwards included 
in the Horti Sallustiani. 16 

The Via di S. Vitale, running along the valley between the Viminal and Quirinal, was in 
ancient times called the Vicus Longus. This appears from a passage in the anonymous 
MS, preserved at ICinsiedlen, in which the Basilica of S. Vitale is mentioned as 
standing in the Vicus Longus, and also from an account of the benefactions 
given to this basilica, among which a house in the Vicus Longus near the basilica is 
mentioned. 17 In this street stood the Sacellum Pudicituc Plebeian founded in B.C. 296 by 

* Livy, ix. 43, x. I ; Varro, L. L v. $ 52. n See chap. viii. p. 193, 

* l*l«ru Nat. Hist, xxxv. 4, 7 ; Val. Max, viii. 14^ 6. 14 Plut.de Fort. Korn. chap. x.<, who places an altar 

of Tv**? EwXiric in the paxpos <rr<v6>vo? (Vicus 
Longus) on the Quirinal. 

n Dionys. ii. 67, and iii, 67 ; Plut, Num. 10 ; 
Festus, p. 333 ; Scrv, ad ,€n, xi. 206 ; Livy, viii. 1$ ; 
Proper!, v. $, 11. 

w Ov. Fast. iv. 871 ; Ov. Rem. Am. 549; Livy, 
xxx 38 ; Gruter, Inscr, xxxix. 4 di. 1. 

17 Anon* Eins. Route from St Peter’s to St Lucia 
in Qrphea (now Sold) ; Anast Vit Innoc. I, p. 64. 
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* Cicero. l)c Lcgg. i. 1 ; Ad Att. iv, 1, xii. 45. 

4 Cur. Urb. Reg. vi. ; Gruter, Insc. Ixxxv, 6. 

4 Mart. v. 22 ; Varro, L. L. v. § 158. 

* Vitruv. vii. 9, 4. T Mart, iii. 27. See page 248. 

* Mart vi. 27, 2. • Varro, L. L v. § i$8. 

14 Vitruv. iii. a, 

n Ov. Fast v, 7291 iv. 375 ; Fast Praen, Non, Apr. 
Fast ExquiL viii. Kal. Jan. ; Livy, xliii. 13, 
xxxiv. 53. 
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Virginia, the patriciati wife of the plebeian Consul L. Volumnfus. Its foundation due 
to the exclusion of Virginia, on account of her marriage with a plebeian/ from ifeejaftw of* 
Ttmpium the Temple of Pudicitia Patricia in the Forum Boarium, and was a monu- 
ment of patrician exclusiveness which must Ifave had considerate ^effect in 
embittering the feelings of the two orders . 1 * * Valerius Maximus mentions a*TerrfjMi|m 
Febris M in Vico Longo,” of which however, we have no further notices * : ' v ' 

The narrow valley between the Quirinal and Pineian hills, where the grounds of the 
Villas Massimi and Barberini now are, and the whole space between the Via di Pofta Pia 
and the Via di Porta Salaria were occupied by the pleasure-grounds of Sallust, the historian, 
embellished by him with the riches gained in the administration of Numidia. 8 * *Jfae 
name Sallustricum was still given to this district in the sixteenth century, and 
sJumtLni a P* ace llcar the Church of S. Susanna was called Foro di Satlustio . 4 The 
Notitia places the Horti Sallustiani in the sixth region, and the anonympu? • 
writer of the EinSiedlen MS. speaks of the Therma* Sallustianre as situated behind 
S. Susanna . 5 Procopius also mentions the Doinus Sallustiana as near the Porta Salaria \ 
and Tacitus, in relating the nocturnal excesses of Nero, and the kittle between the troops 
of Vespasian and Vitellius, describes the Horti Sallustiani as situated between the Porta „ 
Flaminia and the Porta Collina. fi Becker finds a difficulty in the account of this 
battle where there is none whatever. The description of Tacitus is perfectly clear, and 
runs thus : — 


The army of Vespasian w as separated into three divisions ; one of w hich advanced along 
the bank of the Tiber, another along the Flatninian road, and the third along the Salarian 
road. The division moving along theFlaminian road had only to continue its march straight 
to the front, while the troops which advanced by the Tiber bank had to incline to their right, 
and those who advanced by the Salarian road to their left It was only this last division 
which met with any resistance. They had to advance by narrow and difficult lanes towards 
the Gardens of Sallust, in which the Yitcllian troops kept them at bay till evening, when 
tkei# Cavalry fcntcred the walls by the Colline Gate, and thus turned the flank of the 
Vitellians. It is plain that the Colline Gate was in the rear or on the right flank of the 
Vitellian troops posted in the Gardens of Sallust, and that there is no need to suppose, as 
Becker does, that the troops of Vespasian marched round to the Porta Viininalk The 
words fiaterc ad sinistra urbis refer to the original movement, w hen the army was separated 
into three divisions, and not to any subsequent inclination to the left , 

The extent of these grounds was very great. We hear of a covered portico a thousand 
paces long, in which Aurclian, who liked to live here better than on the Palatine, used to 
take horse exercise . 7 It is probable that large additions were made to the grounds by the 
Emperors, for as early as Nero's time there was an Imperial palace here,'' and the property 


1 The spot was not chosen, as Becker supposes, 
from any connexion with the two myrtle-trees men- 
tioned by Pliny (Sat. Hist. xv. 29, 36), but, as Livy 
plainly says, because Virginia gave a site there near 
her own house. Livy, x. 23. 

* Val. Max. it. 5, 6. 

* Pseudo-Cicero, Rcsp. in C Gall 7. 

4 A. Fulv. De t rb. Am. p. no, ed. 1588; Luck* 


Fauno, Ant. di Roma, iv. io. p, 12a, cd. 1548; Do- 
natus, Dc l rb. p. 55, who quotes Baronins' history 
of S. Susanna, tom. ti. ; Anna), anno Sal. 294, 295. 

* Curios, trb. Reg. vi.; Anon. Kinaicd. in Mabil* 
Ion ; Vet. Anal. Paris, 1723, foL p. 359. 
i^-P. bell. Vand, i. 2 ; Tac. Ann.xiii. 47, Hist- 

7 Hist. Aug. Aur. 49. 


• Tac Aim. till 47* 
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had^pMsibljr passed into thfe hands of the Emperors in the time of Tiberius, after the death 
\of SttJUisffus Crispus, the historian’s heir. 1 * Vespasian lived there for some time, and Nerva 
died^the^e. 1 1 . 

Thgje it no Evidence to guide us as to the exact position of the palace, or the t^piit, 
ef (he porticus which have been mentioned. ' Nor does there appear to be any ground for 
supposing that a regularly built circus, with seats and spina, ever existed, as has been 
infolded from Livy’s statement that it was once intended to hold the Ludi Apollinares here, 
whcif the circus was flooded in a wet season. 3 

The mills now left are not sufficient to give us any general idea of the* plan upon which 
the Morti were laid out. They consist of lines of substructions with arches and buttresses 
running afbng both sides of the valley between the Ouirinal and Pincian. On the south 
side of the grounds of the Villa Massimi there are eighteen arched chambers, the purpose 
of Which cannot be determined with any certainty, and at the north end of the grounds 
there Is a rotunda, with an octagonal cupola and niches for statues, and the remains of 
marble ornamental work. 4 * * The rest of the ruins consist of fragments of walls of ancient 
brickwork and opus rcticulatum. Amongst these a few columns and some mosaic pave- 
ments have been found and removed. The rotunda is thought, from the leaden pipes 

found near it, to have been a part of the thermae; but no further evidence has been 

discovered as to the plan or purpose of these ruins. - ’ 

Phis part of the city was burnt by Alaric when he entered the city by the Porta 

Salaria in 410.® 


Retween the I lord Sallustiani and the Thermae Diodetianae we have, in the Catalogue 
of the Curiosum, the strange title “Gentem Flabiam.” This appears to refer 
to the temple mentioned by Suetonius as the place where Domitian was born, 7 Pum'um. 
in the street called Malum Punicum, where he built a Templum Gentis Hereunto/ 
Flavin*, and where he was buried. Martial seems to allude to it as near to l ' iav,an Grns - 
his own house, which, as we have seen, was on the western side of the Quirinal* 

It has been conclusively proved by Recker that Aurelian’s Temple of the Sun, Which 
was commonly supposed to have occupied the Colonna Gardens, and to which the huge 
fiagments which lie there were formerly thought to have belonged, was not 
here, but in the Campus Agrippa. - , on the Campus Martius. For the Notitia 
and the chronologers both place it in the seventh region or Via Lata, which occupied tbe 
eastern side of this Campus, and mention antra as attached to it.' - ' Further, Vopiscus, 
when describing a drive in which he accompanied Junius Tiberianus, the Prefect of the city, 
seems to place the Temple of the Sun at a much greater distance from the Palatine than 
the Colonna Gardens are. 10 

The ruin with which it was identified, formerly called Turris Maxenatis, or Fronti- 
spicium Ncronis, has now been pulled down ; but some fragments of it, and especially 


Templum Solis \ 


1 Tac. Ann, iii, 30, 

s Dion Cass. hvi. to ; Micron. p. 445, Rone. 

;s Livy, xxx. 38. 

4 This ruin is usually allied the Temple of Venus, 

hut there is no reason why it should be so called, 

and it was very possibly the luconicum of the 

therm;*. » Sec Reber, Ruincn Roms, p. 507. 


* Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 2. 

7 Suet. Dorn, i, 5. 15, 17; Merivalc, Hist, of 
Romans, vol. vii. p. 76, chap. Ixi. 

* Mart. v. 64, $, ix. 35, 7, 2. 8 ; Stat. Sitv. iv. 3, 18, 
w Curios, Reg. vii. ; Cat* Imp. Vienn. p. 246, Rone. 

Sec chap. xiii. 

Hist. Aug. Aur. i* 
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two huge masses of catve4 marble, Remain in the Colonna Gardens.,* Representations of 
the Froptispicium Nefe&/as%W before. its destruction, may be seen in D °natus^nd, 
Z olkrJpogr^he^ , The fragments of stonewosk am now thought to have belong 
to the entrance of, *th<j Thermo Constant mi. 2 . } , # - , > 





FKOMTfiriZlu 1 >I KWIOKE. {Fram Du Vmu\ 167^.) 



The Site of these thermae, which are fteced by the Notkiamrxt to fl.eCapiWjiutn 
Antiquum, is tolerably well W by the ^8 m the anonymouf M&at 4 E«nsgen, 


cUZm. recording their restoration by Petronlus I’erpcnna, pibbgal^in thef#«a«\£ 

i Donatus, Rom. Vet. p. 359 ? t>“ Perac, tav. Jt ; crum Constantinianorn," Ajpfc. 

Gamucri, p. 1 23. * Reber, Ruiitln Roms, p. 497 - No - 7 i Poggm, De VantOi^Wrb. K » 

* These thernue are calkd by Amnusnus “ Lava* lengre’s Thesaurus, vot i. p. 506, 


toieraDiy wen uoww uy *r ' , - jjt _ 

and by an inscription found du&g the constru^ion of the^aihn^rWat* 


in thef»)SSai\ 44 |- 
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* Both of these point out ttys Palazzo Rospligiosi as sta^jHog upon the ground once occupied 
by the central building of the thermae. The, anonym oUif’^S. mentions the therm* on 

* the ■ rpad between the Church of S» Agata and that of S. Vitale, Pqggio»» AHt>ertini, 
Fplvlo, L. * Fauno, and Gamucci all *a^e in confirming this evidence.., jJtrgCupoftions 

, of .the ruins were stift> standing in" their |ime; and in Du, ‘Perac^si yiew£, punished in 

» the seventftertth century, the central |«it ‘pf;.the building is repreS»etitej^'*^ili«l^hi^part 
of the ruins was found’ during the conltructfon' of the Quirinal fcalaee^iri tfte'tfipi^of 
Paul V.* There can be no doubt that tlf$se t therm*, which- tfere ot grpat^lfexteift^/ 
‘reached nearly across the Quirinal hilj, occupying the sites of the, present P^a|zo 
Rospligipsij, part of the Colonna (hardens, and the Quirinal Palace. Hiree*, statues were 
found in the 1 ruins, representing Constantine and two of his sons. These ate suppop^dto * 
have stood near the grand entrance pf the therms:. The first is now- in the portico of the 
Interim Basilica ; the jtd'o others were placed by Paul III, on the balustrade oftfiC/f’itifza 
Capitoljpa. The famous pair of the Dioscuri and their horses, which now ofS&fnbilV , 
Piazza di Mpnte Cafallo, were also discovered on this site . 3 The history, ofthepe 
knotyn sculptures cannot be traced further back than the time of ConsjfccotinC, dlftdse 
therhijc they adorped. 1 he old tradition which states that they were a jpresent flfom , 
Tiridat^rf to Nero is in some degree supported by the mention of the Ecpi’i Tifidatis in 
‘the NotJtfa, but is not confirmed by any other evidence . 4 That they are nOW rightly 
suppesftdto represent the Dioscuri can hardly be doubted, but the inscriptions ..which 
ascribe them to the chisels of Phidias and Praxiteles respectively are erroneous. For not 
to ideation that the exact reproduction of nature in its highest type of symmetry, peculiar 
to the style of the best Greek art, is absent, and that we find instead the conventional 
mode : of representation characteristic of the revival of art under the EmpeTOW^ 4 t;.*eems 
hardly possible that Praxiteles, who lived more than half a century after, Phidias, should 
have occupied himself in imitating and completing a group begun by his predecessor. 

These colossal figures, and the statues of Constantine and his sons, menfioned^above, 
probably stood in the grand court of the thermal. There are now no trices- left of 
the ’puter enclosure of this court, but the plan of the central block of buildings has 
* bceh’pres^rved by Palladio, in whose time there was doubtless a sufficient portion left 
to enable him to reconstruct the whole . 4 It is somewhat different from the plan of 
most of the other thermal, having a large semicircular court on one side, surrounded 
with Arcades, the purjxi.se of which has not been discovered. The other halls and 
ipsCrtments are of the usual size and shape, with the exception of the exedne, which 
arc rectangular. At one side of the encliiinnfj court, apparently the north side, there 
was a large theatre similar to that at the Baths of Titus. Some of the older topo- 
graphers ha# longr ago. conjectured that the ruins in the Colonna Gardens, (wrongly^ 
as has been shown, ascribed to Aurclian’s Temple of the Sun, 6 ) and also the massive, 
substructions and ‘.stairs HfrTfiA have beten found behind the stables of the Quiriitm 
#•- « «V i'\. -V -V* •** ■* * **> K 

< l Porbo, A*Fu!v. pa*i ; L. Fauno, 

tot iiy f^GhuituccC Ant. di p. 121 } Du Perac, 

“ rp. 254 . 



. safe wo 

owrti, fst'Cp. rfR,. 

BubMMt mapft JSi) they are placed on the 
of tbetherm*. They were removed by Sixtus V. 


in 1 589, and he named them Alexander and Buce-* 
phalus. Sec Von Kcumont, Gesch. der Stadt Roms 
iii. s. 455, 95a 4 Notitia, Reg. vii. 

* Patladb, Terme dci Romani, Uv. xiv. xv.; Came- 
ron’s Roman Thermae, pi. xxiv, 

4 Venud, vol i. p. no. 
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Palace, on the west slope of the hill, belonged to the Therm® of Constantine. This 
conjecture has been revived and ingeniously supported by Prof. Rcbcr, who remarks 
that the outer court of the therm®, to judge by the extent of that of the Baths of 
Diocletian or of Caracalla, may very well have reached across the whole breadth of the 
hill from east to west ; 1 and further, that the approach to the therm.® would naturally be 
placed on the west side, where the Imperial fora lay. If so, the building called the 
Frontispiece of Nero stood exactly in the position at the summit of the colossal flight of 
stairs now hidden under the Papal stables, which would answer to the entrance portico of 
the thermae. The fragments of this building are somewhat similar to those of the 
portico of Qctavia, which was also the entrance to a grand enclosure . 2 They consist 



FRV.MKNIS IN TH! COl.nNNA i.AkhKXi 

(Formerly part* of the Thernuc of \ 

In the distance is tttt top of the meduirva! timer, the Torr.; .telle Mili/ic. 


principally of two huge blocks of marble, the largest of which is seventeen feet in length* 
ornamented with mouldings of the usual Corinthian character, and with a frieze beautifully 
decorated with festoons of foliage enclosing birds and genii. The style is of a late epochs 
and might very probably have belonged to the 1 Constantinian age . 11 *<• 

1 Aurd. Victor, \)v Gtsaribus, xl, says of the 8 KcIht, Kainnt Rotns, p* 497. * ' 

Therm® of Constantine, “ Opus ad lavandum insti- 3 See Desgodcto, Edifices antiques do Rome, 

tumm ceteris haud multo di*par.” chap. xiii. ; Du Frontiqpice dc Ntfroi*. 
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The bread flat space between the Viminal and Quirin&l hills and the Servian agger and 
wall was occupied by the Therm® of Diocletian . 1 * * This enormous group of buildings was 
the most extensive of all the gigantic edifices of the Empire, and the ground-plan is not' 
difficult to trace by the aid of the existing ruins. “ Some idea of their dimensions will be 
given by remarking that the grand court enclosed the space now occupied by 
the church, monastery, and spacious garden of the monks of St. Bernard, the p 
great church and monastery of the Carthusians, two very large piazzas, the 
huge granaries of the Papal Government, part of the grounds of the Villa Montalto Negroni, 
and some vineyards and houses besides.” * The north-eastern side of this grand court is 
now only marked by the remains of two semicircular tribunes (ll h), and a small rectangular 
chamber standing on the line of the street which connects the Via di Maccao with the 
piazza in front of the railway station. The rest of the foundations of this side are hidden 
under the great cloister of the Carthusian monastery, and in the vineyards beyond. The 
1 principal entrance was on this side. The south-eastern side ((', G) is now occupied by the 
buildings of the railway station, at the back of which, and near the Sen , 'an agger, have 
been discovered the ruins of a large reservoir (K) in the shape of a right-angled triangle. 
The peculiar form of this building seems to have been necessitated by the course of a 
public road of some importance confining it on the south side, and it has been supposed, 
not without reason, that this was the principal road leading out of the city at the Porta 
Viminalis. The interior was filled with pillars like those which still stand in the ancient 
reservoirs at Misenum and Constantinople. 

Of the south-western side of the court there are considerable remains. In the gardens 
of the monastery of S. Bernardo part of the area of a theatre (A), with a radius of about 
seventy yards, may be traced, not unlike that in the Therm® of Titus. The seats of this 
are gone, but parts of the back wall, with niches, remain. On each side of this are traces 
of rectangular chambers, and at the corners stand two round buildings (B B), one of which is 
nearly perfect, and has been converted into the Church of S. Bernardo. The ancient domed 
roof, with its octagonal coffer work, is still standing. Part of the other rotunda at the southern 
comer is also left, and has been built into the prison at the end of the Via Strozzi* 

The north-western side of the court ran parallel to the Via di Porta Pia from the 
Church of S. Bernardo. It contained, according to Palladio’s plan, two semicircular 
cxedr® (Ll.) for philosophical conversation or disputation, and some other rooms, the 
purpose of which is not known . 4 In the centre of this spacious court stood a great pile 
of buildings, the centre of which was occupied by a vast hall (L>), now the Church of 
S. Maria degli Angcli. The pavement of this was raised above the ancient level of the 
ground by nearly eight feet when Michael Angelo undertook to convert the ancient building 
into a church ; and thus the bases of the columns remain buried, and new bases of stucco 
work have been placed round them. The roof must therefore have been in ancient times 


1 See Palladio par Scamoui, Viccnce, 1785. and 

iXsgodetz, Ed. Ant. dc Rome ; Cameron's Roman 
Themuc, London, 1775. 

* Vcmiti, Roma Antica, vol. i. p. 123. There were 

marble seats for 3,200 bathers, double the number 
which the Baths of Caracatla could accommodate. 
Olytapiod. ap. Plut. Bibl. 80, p. 63, Bekker. 


5 The whole dome of the Church of St. Bernard is 
covered with lead obtained from ancient waterpipes. 
Rebcr, pp. 503, 506. 

* The Ulpian Libraries are said to have been 
transferred to these baths from the Forum Trajani. 
Hist. Aug. Prob. 2. 
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considerably more lofty than at present. 1 In the modem chtrch the transept corresponds 
to the longer axis of the ancient hall, and the nave to the shorter. • Vanvitelli, who altered 
the arrangement of the church in 1749, threw out an apse for the choir on the north-east 
side, and made the circular laconicum (c) of the old thermae serve as an entrance porch. 

Antiquarians are not agreed as to the purpose of the great central hall. Scamoaai, 
in his edition of • Palladio, calls it a xystus for athletic exercises, but, following the 
analogy of the Thermae of Caracalla, the baths at Pompeii, and some of the other great 
thermae, we should rather suppose it to have been the tepidarium. This view is confirmed 
when we notice that the laconicum or sudarium (c) is on one side, and the natatio (v) for the 
cold baths on the other, between which the tepidarium was kept at a mean temperature. 

The two wings of the central building were occupied by large peristylia, with cold 
piscina; in the centre of each (E E). Round these peristylia were built various rooms for 
athletic exercises, conisteria, sphaeristeria, and gymnasia. The left wing is now partly an 
armory and partly a com and oil warehouse, while the right wing is occupied by the < 
Carthusian monastery. The style of brick building used in these therma* recalls that of 
the* Basilica of Constantine in the Forum, where we see the bricks irregularly and hastily 
laid, and the whole of the architectural details which have been preserved seem to point 
to the same period. Positive evidence of the date and the builder is not, however, 
wanting. An inscription which was still to be seen two hundred years ago in the 
thermae, and which has been partially preserved to us, when compared with three others 
which were found in the neighbourhood,* shows that Maximianus gave orders for building 
these thermae when he was absent in Africa during his Mauritanian campaigns, and 
intended them to be dedicated to the honour of his brother Diocletian. The dedication 
took place after the abdication of Diocletian and Maximianus, when their successors 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius Maximianus had begun their reign, 305 A.D., but before 
the death of Constantius in 306. The old chronologers place the date of the commence- 
ment of the buildings in 302, which agrees very well with the date of the Mauritanian 
campaigns of Maximian. 

Baronius accounts for the preservation of so large a part of these therma? by the 
statement that they were considered to be a monument of the Diocletian persecution. 
There was a tradition, he says, that Diocletian, after dismissing some thousands erf his 
soldiers, because they held the Christian faith, compelled them to work as staves in the 
erection of his thermae, and ordered them to be martyred when they had finished the 
building.* “ Superfuit ergo," says Donati, " post tot saecula ilia moles ut demum a Pio IV. 
Pont. Max. Virgini angelorum Dominae iterum consccraretur jam ante tanto sanctorum 
sudore ac sanguine con see rata.” 4 It has also been said that the bricks arc in some cases 
marked with a cross ; but this is not well authenticated. 

At the end of the fifth century the baths are mentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris as 
still used, but at the time of the visit of the anonymous writer of the Einsiedlen MS., 
probably about 850, they were evidently in ruins* Among the ruins have been found 

* The ancient roof was 120 feet high, and roofed * Gruter, p. clxxviii. 
as now with an intersecting vault in three compart- * Baronius, tom. ii. anno 298 j DlSclet. 15. 

mentt, supported by the eight colossal granite 4 Donati, Roma Vetus et Recent, p. 415. 

P®"* * Sidon. A poll, ad Consent 459. 
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from time to time a number ot busts of the Emperors Diocletian, Maximian, Galerius, ptid 
Constantins, and also the well-known busts of philosophers now in the Famese 
collection at Naples. The site of the building erected upon the Quirinal by Mulitw m 
the mad Emperor Heliogabalus, and called Senaculum Mulierum, in which he 
assembled the Roman matrons for consultation about the laws of fashion, is not known. 1 

The Pincian' hill, like the Viminal and Quirinal, is not a detached hill, but a projecting 
tongue of land, running out from the background of the Campagna. Its shape is as 
peculiar as that of the Quirinal, resembling a bent finger turned towards 
the north. The greater part of the hill is now, as it probably always was, 
occupied by gardens and vineyards ; whence its name Collis Hortulorum. ^anTnam**’ 
Of these the Villa Ludovisi extends over most of the eastern surface of the 
hill ; on the north-western end, near the Porta del Popolo, public promenades have been 
laid out ; while the central pait of the hill between the Via del Babuino and the Aurelian hill 
is the site of the Convent of Triniti di Monte, and of the French Academy of the fine arts. 

The geological formation of the rocks composing the Pincian is mainly the same as 
that of the other hills of Rome, but fresh-water deposits are found at a greater height upon 
it than- upon the other hills, showing that *it has been exposed to less denudation. *fhe 
height of the Pincian is greater than that of any other hill on the left bank, with the 
exception of the Servian agger on the Quirinal. It contains two distinct terraces or levels, 
upon the higher of which the Villa Ludovisi stands, at an elevation of about 200 feet, 
and upon the lower the public promenade and the French Academy, about forty-five feet 
below. The Servian walls did not enclose the Pincian hill’ but at the time of building 
the Aurelian walls it was considered too important a part of the city to be excluded, and 
it is obvious that after the occupation of the Campus Martius the natural line of defence 
would be carried to the river along its north-eastern edge. 

Of the two* names, that of Collis Hortorum or Hortulorum is the older, the name 
Pincian having been given to the hill in the time of the later Empire, perhaps after its 
enclosure within the Aurelian walls, apparently from the existence of a Domus Pinciana, 
mentioned by Cassiodorus, in which Belisarius lived during his defence of Rome.* But 
whether the Domus Pinciana was an Imperial palace or a house which had belonged to the 
family of the Pincii is not known, nor indeed is it at all certain whether the Domus took 
its name from the hill, or the hill from the Domus.* 

The site of the Gardens of Lucullus, the conqueror of Mithridates, and the most 
wealthy and luxurious of the Roman Republican nobles, must be determined hy Ac 
statement of Frontinus, that die arches of the Aqua Virgo began there* ^ 

The following extract from Venuti will show that the situation of the gardens 7 ™^ ? 

was on the slope of the Pincian, between the Via di Capo le Case and the Via 
di Propaganda on the side towards the Campus, and the French Academy and the 
Villa Ludovisi towards the northeast The archway of the ancient conduit of the 
Acqua Virginc begins at the large mansion opposite to the AngetoCustode, and exactly 

t Hist Aug* Heliog. 4. The Roman matrons scan 104, 106 ; Vit Ben. iii. p 401. 
to have held public meetings in Republican times. » Procop, Bell Goth. ii. 8, 9, calls it Palatium ; and 
See Livy v. at x. a 3, xxv«. 37. there was a church there called S. Felice In Pinas 

* Cassiodorus, Var. iii. to ; Anast. Vit Silvest. pp Anast. Vit Hadr. p 153. ♦ Front De Aquaed. aa. 

L L 2 
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under the Collegio Nawarcno. The arches arc of admirable construction, and high 

•• . l j. to Dass underneath them. The continuation of 

enough to allow a man on horseback to pass. UMU '- 1 , . .. . . , 

these ancient arches may be seen above the court next to the palace of the Marcher* dd 

Unfair., and they pass thence through the Palazzo Pamfili to the hontana Trevi. where t e 

water is now discharged. This archway, which is now entirely burred with the exception 

„t the frieze and cornice, was restored by Claudius after it had been rnjured by Caligula, 

as appears from an inscription upon the frieze of one of the arches. 

In the reign of Claudios the gardens of I.ucullus passed into the possession of 



MURO TOR JO. 


Messalina, who coveted them, and murdered Valerius Asiattcus. the owner, in order to 
obtain them. She afterwards celebrated her iniquitous mani igc with Silius here, and she 
was put to death here by the Emperor's order . 2 They then passed into 
/UmLu the possession of the Emperor.* The family monument of the Domitii was 

a upon the Pincian hill, and Nero was buried there . 4 Asconius, in his Com- 

j'omfeiato. menUry on Cicero, speaks of some “ Horti l’ompeii superiorcs ; " f ’ and from the 
epithet superiors it has been inferred by Becker that these llorti could not have been on 
the Campus Martius, where the rest of Pompey’s public works were situated, but must have 
been upon the Pincian hill. These gardens afterwards fell into Antony's hands, and then 
Muro Torto probably became Imperial property." All that is known about the Muro Torto 

* “jLL at the comer of this hill has been already discussed in a former chapter . 7 

Nrnmis. The Thermae Ncronis arc by some supposed to have been on the site of the 

Church of S. L.ouis on the Pincian, but they were more probably in the Campu^ Martius." 

1 Ascon. in tie. Pro Mil. p, 37 ; OrclL; Plut PotilP* 
a Cic. Phil. ii. 27 ; Plin. Paneg, 50. [ 44 * 

7 Chap. v. \h 59. • See chap, *iil p. 34* • 


» Vcnuti, vol. ii. p. 76. 
t Tac. Ann. xi. 32, 37 ; Juv. x. 334. 

» Plut. LuculL 39. 4 S«cl. Nero, 50. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE JANICULUM AND THE VATICAN HILL. 


JANICULUM : WHEN ADDED TO CITY — NAME — WALLS — NATURAL FEATURES, HEIGHT — GEOLOGY — HISTORY~-lNHA- 
BITANTS — LUCUS FURINA5 — BRIDGES ACROSS THE TIBER : SUBLICIAN, BRIDGE OF I'UOBUS, PONS >KM1LIUS 
— INSULA TIBERINA — TKMPLF.S OF AESCULAPIUS, FAUNUS, JUPITER, SRMO SANCUS OR DIUS FIDIUS — STATUE 
OF JULIUS C/RSAR —PONTES : FABRICIUS, CESTIUS OR GRATJ.VNJ, AURELIUS, JAN ICU LARIS, ANTON INI AN US, NERO- 
NIANUS OR VATICANUS, AUJUS, yRIUMPIlALIR— AR^C FUNTIS - TEMPLE OF FORS FORTUNA — PRAT A MUCIA 
— eODKTA—HORTI CAESAR IS — NEMUS OESARUM. 

VATICAN: NAME — HISTORY — NATURAL FEATURES— Cl VITAS 1.EON1NA- PRAIA 1NCTI A — HORTI AGRIPPINA— 
HORTI DOMITIA& OR NRRONIS — OBELISK — CIRCUS CAM ET NERONIS — SKPULCHRUM KOMU LI— TEMPLE OF APOLLO 
OR MITIIRAS — CIRCUS OF HADRIAN— MAUSOLEUM oH 11ADKIAN. 


Ipse solum colui, cujus plaudi&Mma lavuin 
Radit arenosi Tibridis untla latus. 

Arx mea collis erat quvin cultrix nomine nostro 
Nuncupat hive ;vtas Janiculumque vocat.” 

OVID, Fast. i. 241 — 246. 


A items. 


T HE Transtibcrinc district, according to the strict definition of the terms Roma and 
Urbs, was considered a part of Rome as a city, but was not legally included in the 
Urbs, or ring-wall of the town. During the regal period, in the reign of Ancus, the first 
attempt was made by the Romans to occupy the western bank of the Tiber. 

Ancus, according to Livy's account, built a fort on the highest point of the 
janiculum, in order to prevent the Etruscans from occupying it and annoying Rome from 
thence. Dionysius differs slightly in his statement of the object Ancus had in view. He 
says that the fort was built to protect the shipping on the river from the Etruscan robbers . 1 
The fort was probably placed on the highest point of the Janiculum, now 
occupied by S. Pietro in Montorio, and communicated with the city by means 
of the Sublician bridge, which was built at the same time. It has been shown in a previous 
chapter that there is no reason to suppose that any walls connecting the Janiculum with 
the other part of the city were erected before Aurelian’s reign. Even then the walls 
enclosed but a small part of the present Trastcvere quarter . 2 

The geological formations on this side of the river differ entirely in character from 
those on the eastern bank. Both the Janiculum and the Vatican hills arc chiefly com- 


JaHnuJutn . 


1 I*ivy f i. 33 ; Dionys. iii. 45 ; Procop. Bell Goth. i. 

19. The form of the nominative Janiculus is not 
found, though there is reason to suppose that Jani- 
culuniwa* originally applied to the fort only, and not 
to the rest of the hill. The name is traditionally 


derived from Janus (Ain, viiL 358 ; Ov. Fast i. 145). 
Another name was Antipolis, Plin. Nat Hist. iii. 

Si 9* 68. 

* Chap. iv. p. 51 ; chap. v. pp, 59, 69; Niebuhr, 
vol. i. p. 337, Eng. trans. 
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Geology. 


History . 


posed of tertiary marine strata of sandstone and marl. 1 At the same time, it must not 
be supposed that fresh-water and volcanic deposits similar to that on the left bank are 
totally absent Brocchi states that he found beds of fluviatile deposits on 
the side of the Janiculum, in the streets which ascend from the Via Lungara 
to the Hospital of S. Spirito, and that fresh-water fossil shells can be discovered in the 
calcareous sand under the walls of the Vatican, Beds of tufa superimposed upon the 
marine strata are also to be found on the top of the Janiculum to the right of the Porta 
S. Pancrazio, and in a few other places. The great bulk of the hills, however, appears to 
consist of marine sandstones and clays. 2 

The Janiculum is connected with some of the most striking scenes in Roman history. 
The army of Porsena was marshalled along its slopes, according to the 
legend, when Horatius ‘‘kept the bridge ;” 8 and by an old custom, begun in 
the times when Rome feared the incursions of the Etruscans, the Janiculum was always 
occupied by a detachment of troops at the time of the Comitia Centuriata. 4 In B.C. 287 
the plebeian order, after long disturbances caused by the unsatisfactory state of the law of 
debtor and creditor, marched across the river and occupied the Janiculan fort during the 
settlement of their claims by the Dictator Hortensius; 6 and it was in the 
Grove of Furina, on the Janiculum, that Caius Gracchus, the champion of the 
plebs, was murdered by the adherents of the aristocratical party. 6 

The population of the Transtiberine quarter apparently consisted chiefly of fishermen, 
tanners, old curiosity shopkeepers, and in Imperial times, especially under Augustus, Jews 
of the lowest class. 7 They may therefore have been very probably, from the earliest occu- 
pation, principally plebeian in their sympathies. But there were also some houses in which 
the upper classes lived, for Martial. praises the agreeable residences of his friends Gallus and 
Julius Martialis in this quarter. 8 9 

The importance attributed even in the earliest times to the bridges uniting the Trans- 
tiberine region with the city is seen in the word Pontifex, the bridge-maker, 
and in the religious scruples which attached to their construction. 9 It was 
considered a breach of religious duty, Pliny tells us, to make a bridge with beams fastened 
into their places, so as to prevent their easy removal in case of a sudden emergency. 

The Pons Sublicius, after the attack of Porsena, was constructed with move- 
able beams. All traces of this, the most ancient of the bridges over the 
Tiber, have disappeared, as we might expect. Even in the time of the Empire it was still 
constructed of wood, 10 and the idea that it was replaced by a stone bridge seems to have 


Grove of 
Funna. 


Bridges. 


Pom Subitems . 


1 See chap. ii. pp. 14, 15. The height of the Jani- 
culum behind S. Pietro in Mpntorio is 297 feet, that 
of the Servian agger on the QuirinaJ 236. Martial, 
iv. 64, praises the view from the Janiculum. 

* Brocchi, Suolodi Roma, pp. 164—168. 

* Livy, L 10 ; Plin. xxxvi. 15, ioa 

4 Dion Cass, xxxvii. 26 ; Macrob. L 16 ; Gelt xv. 
27 ; Livy, xxxix. 1 5. 

4 Livy, Epit xi. ; Plin. xvi. 10, 15 ; Mommsen, 
Rom. Hist Eng. trans. v6L i. p. 31 1. 

f Aur. Viet Vir. Ill 65 ; Phit C Gracch, 17 5 
App. B. C. i. 26 ; Cic. De Nat Deor, tit if ; Varro, 
L. L, vi. $ 19. 


1 Ov. Fastvi. 237; Fest. pp. 210, 238 ; Juv. xiv. 302 ; 
Mart. vi. 93, 4, i. 42, 3 ; Phil. De Virt. ad Caium, p. 
568 m. The Castra Ravcnnatium, a camp of the 
mafines from Ravenna, is said to have been near the 
Church of St Maria in this district (Region ii L), 
and the whole Trastevere was sometimes called 
from it Urbs Ravennatium. Preller, Region, p. xoo. 
• Mart. i. 109, 2, iv. 64. 

9 Varro, L L v. § 83 ; Plin. Nat. Hist, xxxvi 15, 
100 ; Dionys. iii. 45. 

u Varro, loc. tit ; Ov. Fasti, v. 622 ; Dionys. loc. 
tit ; Plin. loc. tit ; Tac Hist, i 86 ; Jui. Cap. Aft. 

p. 8. 
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arisen from a misapprehension of a passage in Plutarch, where he is contrasting the new 
Pons Lapideus with the old Sublicius. 1 * * Tint they were in different places is plainly 
shown by the fact that the Notitia mentions both separately, and by the considera- 
tion that, if the Pons iEmilius occupied, as is supposed, the place of the Sublicius. Rome 
must have been left for some years without any bridge at all ; for the Pons ./Emilius, though 
begun in 179, was not finished till 142.* 

It has been commonly assumed by the authors of many of the maps of Rome that the 
stone piers now visible in the bed of the /iver near the foot of the Aventine belonged to 
the Sublician bridge. But this seems very unlikely, since, as we have seen, the Sublician 
bridge was always, probably from religious scruples, constructed of wood and supported 
on piles ; and further, because it must have stood between the two points at which the 
Servian walls reached the river bank, whereas the ruirfed piers would have been outside 
these walls. The most probable account which can be given of these ruined 
piers is that they belonged to the bridge of Probus, mentioned by the 
Catalogue of the Curiosum last in order of the eight bridges. The “ Mira- * 
bilia Romae ” places the Pons Valentinianus in the last place ; and if this be the same as 
the Pons Probi, we must suppose that it was restored by Valentinian* 

The bridge next above the ruined piers just mentioned is now called the Ponte Rotto, 
from its broken conditioa The remaining arches are not ancient, but probably stand upon 
the site of an ancient bridge, which was called the Pons Timilius. 4 Livy 
mentions the Pons iEmilius as the first stone bridge built over the Tiber, and 
states that it was begun in 179 B.C. by M. Fulvius Nobilior and M. .Emilius Lepidus 
the Censor, whose name is given to the Basilica Emilia, and that it was finished 
in 142 RC by the Censors Publius Scipio Africanus and L. Mummius. 5 The bridge was 
named after M. iEmilius Lepidus as Pontifex Maximus, and as a more popular statesman 
than Fulvius. The bridge afterwards bore the name Pons Lapideus, from being the first 
stone bridge built over the Tiber, and in contradistinction to the Pons Sublicius.* 

There is abundant evidence as to the position of this bridge, for the Fasti Capranici 
place it <# ad Theatrum Marcelli,” and the Cosmographia of -Ethicus “ad Forum Boarium,” 
both of which indications point to the Ponte Rotto. 7 

A short distance above; the ASmilian bridge is the Island of the Tiber. According 
to the legend, this island was formed by the com belonging to the Tarquins grown on the 
Campus Martius, which, after their expulsion, was consecrated to Mars. After 
consecration, the com could not be used for food, and was therefore cut and Tiber. 
thrown into the Tiber ; and from this corn, when collected into heaps by the 


1 Plut. Numa, 9 ; Serv. ad A£n. viii. 646, where the 
words “ qui modo lapideus dicitur ” are considered 
to be an interpolation by Lion. f Livy, xl. 51. 

9 Curios. Urb. Pontes viii. : Alii us, Aanilius, Aure- 
lius, Milvius, Sublicius, Fabricius, Cestius, et Probi. 
Mirab. Romae : Milvius, Adrianus, Neronianus, Anto- 
ninus, Gratiani, Senatorius, Marmoreus, Theodosii, 

Valcntianus. Mirab. ed. Parthey, 1869. See woodcut 
on p. 184, and below, pp» 264—267. 

4 The name Palatinus, commonly given by the 

Italian topographers to this bridge* is not found in the 


genuine text of the Notitia, but is an Invention of 
the Regionarii. 

9 Livy, xl. 51 ; Juv. vi. 32. The name Pons 
Lcpidi (/Eth. Cosmogr. in append, ad Gronovii Pomp. 
Mel. 1722) quoted by Becker, De Rom. Vet Mur. 
p, 80, note, is probably a confusion with Pons* 
Lapideus. * 

4 Piale, Degli Antichi Ponti, Atti della Pont. 
Accad. 1831^ Becker, De Romae Vet Muris atque 
Portis, p. 78* 

7 Fast xvi. KaL Sept /Eth. Cosm. be. dt 
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stream, the island was said to have been formed. 1 Until the fifth century of the city, the 
island remained consecrated and uninhabited, but in H.c. 292 a Temple of Aesculapius was 
built upon it, in consequence, as the story went, of the holy snake brought 
.4Z*ndapLs. f rom Epidaurus having swum to shore there * The island was probably at 
this time also protected with stone embankments, and the two bridges were 
built, whence the name “ Inter duos Pontes " was given to it. A fragment of this ancient 
stone embankment, which was in the shape of a ship, may still be seen in the garden of 
the Franciscan monks of S. Bartolommeo, on the eastern side of that end of the island 
which is next to the Ponte Rotto, representing part of the prow of a ship with a head of 
Aesculapius, a snake twisted round a stick, and the head of an ox carved in relief upon it.* 



I’UNTk, koTTO. 

(On the site of the Pons .illinium t>r I nj,ulcuv i 


Four other temples also stood upon the island ; but all traces of them, with the exception 
of a number of detached columns which have been used in the Church of S. Bartolommeo, 

Tempia of havc lo °g since disa PP eareci - The Temple of Jupiter was vowed by the 

Jupiter ant Prxtor L. Furius in the Gallic wars of 202 B.c, and dedicated six years 

Ftmnus. afterwards, together with a Temple of Faunas. 4 

' Livy, ii. 5. the island. Piraneri, Campo Mario, tav. xi. : Plat. 

* ii. 5, Epit. xi. ; Dionys. v. 1 3. Popl. viii.; Macrob. Sat. ii. 13 . Sec also on the story 

Jordan in the Prtussicht Monatsbericht , Berlin, of the snake, Ov. Met xv. 739; Fast. i. 391 ; Paul. 
1867, p. 535, on Tab. xvi. of the Capitolinc plan ; and Diac. p. 1 10 ; Val. Max. i. 8, 2 ; Plin. Nat. Hist. xxix. 
m An*, del? Inst. 1867, p. 389, on the Isola Tiberius. 4, 22 ; Suet.Claud. 25 ; Sidon. Apoll. Ep. i 7. 
Piraneri, Ant. Rom. iv. tav. 15. Two or three course* 4 Livy, xxxiv. 53 ; xxxiii, 43 j Vitruv. iii. a ; Ov. 
of stone are also perceptible on the western side of Fast, i. 291, ii. 193. 
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Tibcrinus was also worshipped here, and a Temple of Semo Sancus is mentioned; 
The statue of the latter god, with the inscription, “ Semoni Sanco Deo,” was still ’.to 
be seen, " inter duos Pontes,” in the time of the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church, and gave rise to the strange idea that Simon Magus sm^Semtmt 
had been worshipped here by the pagans . 1 A statue of Julius Cresar is orDiusfjdms. 
mentioned by Tacitus, Suetonius, and Plutarch, as standing “in Insula Tibe- statue of Julius 
rina.” * The two bridges uniting the island to either bank were probably, c.rsar. 
as has been said, first erected in or about the fifth century of the city, but the existing 
bridges, though ancient, must be considered as restorations of the older fabrics. The 
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bridge on the side towards the Campus Martins was built by L. Fabricius in 62 

lu\, as the inscription still extant on it shows. In accordance with this 

we find Dion Cassius giving it the name of Pons Fabricius, and a coin 

with the title L. Fabricius gives on the other side a bridge with a snake, plainly alluding 

to the island of the Tiber.* Another inscription, also still remaining upon the bridge, 

states that it was examined and found in good repair by Q. Lepidus and M. Lollius, 

Consuls in 21 iu\ 

1 Ivusifb, Hist. Keel. ii. 11: Gwv, Thes. Ant. * Tac. Hist. i. 86 ; Suet. Vesp. 5 5 Flat. Oth. 4 

Rom, iv. p. 1554 ; Uniter, Inscr. p. sevi. No. 5 ; Just. * Dion Cass, xxxviii. 45 ; Eckkcl, Num. Vet. tom. 

Mart. Ap. a. v. p. aio. 


M M 
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This bridge is the oldest now standing on the Tiber, and the masomy ^ ttf admirable 
solidity and workmanship. It was called in the Middle Ages Ponsjudaeus, from its 
proximity to the Jews’ quarter of the city, and now bears the name Quattro Capi, the 
jani Quadrifrontes which stand upon it * These Jam were formerly the posts wh^i 
supported the railings of the bridge, as may be seen by the holes bored in them for the 

ancient bronze bars. , . . > t * 

The twin-bridge, on the Janieulan ride of the river, date, from the Imperial era. and 

probably, like the Pons Fabricius, replaced a much older bridge of the same age aa the 
Temple of xEsculapius. 

Two inscriptions are still legible on this bridge, trom which we learn that it was 
finished in the year 370 A.D.. and dedicated to the use of the Roman people, ,n the name 
of the Emperor Gratianus. by V alentinianus. Vales, and Orat.anus. These 
. C/stims or inscr iptions must be understood as referring to the rebuilding of the bnegt. 
:> though they are .so worded as to claim the credit of its first erection That 

there was an older bridge is clear, not only from .he fact that the island was ca led - Inter 
duos Pontes" before the time of Gratian.but also from the name 1 ons Cost.ua. which occurs 
in the Notitia, and undoubtedly belongs to this bridged It is not clear who Cerium was, 
bu, i. is generally supposed that a Pricfectus Crbi of that name. ,n .. . . * is the perron 
after whom the bridge was named ; and this agrees with the statement of Oion Cassius 

about the building of the Fabrician bridge/ 

The bridge now called Ponte S. Sisto stands on the site of an ancient bridge which was 
, lw most probably the one named Pons Aurelius in the Notitia. I here is no 

Amntims. conclusive proof that this was the Pons Aurelius ; but the situations of none 

of the other bridges seem to suit this name, while it is peculiarly applicable tq the bridge 
in question, because it was the principal passage over the 1 iber to the Porta Aurelia an 

the Aurelian road along the coast to Civita Yccchta." 

The name frequently given to it by topographers. Pons Janicu. arts, appears to be a 
mere invention, as it is not found in any trustworthy authority ; and another 
namUtrU. name, Pons Antoninianus, by which we find it called in the Middle Ages," 
Pons seems to have arisen from the mistaken name, Theatrum Antonini, former y 

Anteninianus. • en to t h e Theatrum Balbi, which is not far distant, 7 and also from the 
well-known fondness of Severus and Caracalla for the Transtibcrinc pleasure-grounds.** 
MarHani gives an inscription which is said to have existed formerly upon this bridge 
commemorating its restoration, under Hadrian, by Mcssius Rusticus the Conservator o 
the Tiber.** The bridge must therefore have been originally built before Hadrians t , 
and cannot be a work of the Antonines. 

When the water of the Tiber is low, the ruins of a bridge may be seen at the bend ot 
the river just below the Ponte S. Angelo. It is not known whether these ruins are ancient 


1 See Reber, Ruinen Roms, p. 

* Curios. Urb. Pontes. 

* Coins with the name L. Cestius have been found. 
Dion Cass, xxxvii. 45. 

4 Curios. Urb. Pontes. 

* WestphaL Romischc Kampagnc, p. *6 2 . 


4 Mirabiha Roma% j 4 ; Anast. Vit- Hadriaai, P* 
120. 

7 MabiUon, Mus. Ital tom. ii. p. 126; Onto Rom. 
11 43 * 

* Hist. Aug. Sept. Sev, 4 ; Curios. Reg. xiv, 

• MarHani, cap. exxi. ed. 1627. 
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or medial , 1 but if they mark the site of an ancient bridge, it can scarcely 
any other than the bridge built by Caligula or Nero, leading to the Horti 
and Horti Domitiae in the Vatican quarter. Procopius's account of the attack* by 
Goths at this point of the city would lead us to suppose that this bridge had been 
broken up before his time ; and accordingly the Notitia omits it . 2 There is 
a bridge mentioned in the 11 Mirabilia Romae 99 under the name Neronianus, &*** 
which may possibly be identical with this bridge. 8 Albertini states that ^y^umnus^ 
Pope Julius II. intended to have the Pons Neronianus restored, and that it 
was called after him Pons Julius for some time in consequence of this intention. The 
name Vaticanus is also given to it by some of the older topographers . 4 

The Bridge of S. Angelo (Pons /Elius), which crosses the river close to the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian, was built by that Emperor at the same time with the mausoleum. 5 The 
anonymous writer of the Einsiedlen MS. gives an inscription which in his 
time remained upon the bridge, assigning its erection to the nineteenth 
tribuneship and third consulship of Hadrian, which indicates the year 135 A.D. ; and in 
confirmation of this Xardini gives a medal of Hadrian, which dates from his third 
consulship, and has on the obverse a representation of this bridge. 6 The name Pons 
/Elius, given to it by Dion Cassius in his account of Hadrian’s funeral, was probably 
derived either from Hadrian s pnenomen /Elius, or from the name of his son /Elius 
Cesar, whose burial was the first which took place in the mausoleum. 7 

Above the Pons /Elius another bridge, called the Pons Triumphalis, is supposed by 
Bunsen and some of the older Italian topographers to have crossed the river in the 
direction of Monte Mario Some ruins, apparently belonging to the pier of 
a bridge, have been found behind the Teatro Tordinone, or Apollo, and 
identified with the Pons Triumphalis, by which the Via Triumphalis is sup- 
posed to have crossed the Tiber.* But it is not improbable that before the Pons /Elius 
was built the Via Triumphalis crossed the river at the Pons Vaticanus, which was 
sometimes called Triumphalis.’* 

The Janieulan hill and the level district between its slopes and the Tiber contain no 
ancient remains of important buildings, nor is there any reason to suppose that before the 
Imperial times any such existed. The site of Numa’s tomb, said to have 
been near a place called Ane Fontis in this region, is not clearly indicated 
by any good evidence. 111 while the Praia Mucia, an estate given to Mucius 
Screvola for his public services, 11 and the Temple of tors Fortuna, built by 
Servius Tullius, commonly included in the district of the Janiculum, were 
most probably outside the walls. 12 A district called the Minor Codeta, 
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Nunuu 
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1 Vcnuti, Part ii. p* 173, note. 

* See chap. v. p. 59 ; Notitia, Pontes, p. 263. 
note 3. 

* Mir. Rom. cd. Parthcy, p. 4- P- *63, note 3. 

4 Albertini, Mirab* p. 5. * Hist, Aug. Hatlr. 19. 

f Anon. Kinsied. ap. M a billon. Vet. An. p. 359* 
fol. Paris* 1723. Nardint, ap. Grwv, Thcs. iv\ p. 1445. 

7 Dion Casa, lxix, 23, wpiw rtf rjj The 

mediaeval history is given m Nibby, Roma nell* 
anno 1838, Parte i* Ant p. t 59. * 


* Bunsen, Beschrcibung, Band ii. Abth. i. S. 6. 
u Albertini, loc,cit,; Flaw Blond. i.4t ; Venuti, vol. 
ii. p. 173 * note. 

,w Cic. De Legg. ii, 22 ; Livy, xl. 29 ; Dionys. ii, 
76; Plut. Num, 22; Val. Max, i. i, 12; Festus, p. 

173* 

11 Livy, ii. 13 ; Dionys. v. 35 ; Paul, Diac. p, 144. 

11 Varro, L. L. vi. § 17 ; Donatus, Ad Ter, Phorm, 
v. 6, t ; Ov, Fast vi. 765, 784. On the guardhouse 
of the Vigites see addenda at the end of ch. xiv. 
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named from the plant ( Equisctum arvettse) which grew there in great quantities, 
was situated in the Transtiberine quarter ; and this was the spot in which the great 

lake was dug where Julius C;usar exhibited the first sham naval engage- 

" ment secn at R ome i T| 1C Horti Crcsaris, given by the great dictator as a 

Cam rum. legacy to the Roman people, contained this lake.- Augustus afterwards 

improved the lake by bringing the Aqua Alsietina to supply it , 1 * * * * * * 8 and planted 

rourW it , 4 or according to some accounts replaced it by, a large wood called Nemus 

Csesarum* In the latter case this wood cannot have remained there long, as the Emperors 
Nero and Titus appear to have exhibited naval combats in the same place . 0 Domitian 
is also said to have exhibited naval combats in the Transtiberine district, but whether in 
the old Naumachia of Julius Cresar or not E uncertain/ As the amusement became 
popular, many of these Naumachia? were constructed by the Emperors. The Notitia 
enumerates no less than five of them in the Regio Transtiberina. 

The name Vatican was applied by the writers of the Augustan age to the whole range 
of hills extending along the western bank of the Tiber, including the Janiculum and the 
Monte Mario. Cicero mentions in one of his letters a conversation he held 
with C. Capito, about Carsars plan for increasing the area of the city by 
cutting a channel for the Tiber under the Montes Vaticani, and uniting the Campus 
Vaticanus with the Campus Martius. lie appears to have been disappointed by this 
plan in a design he had of purchasing the Horti Scapulani, which lay in the Campus 
Vaticanus.* The hills which Cicero calls the Montes Vaticani were plainly the range 
of Monte Mario and the Monte della Creta, and the new cut for the river was to 
have taken the direction of the Strada di Porta Gastello. Horace, speaking of the 
applause with which Maecenas was received in the Theatre of Pompeius in the Campus 
Martius, opposite to the Janiculum, evidently gives the name of Mons Vaticanus to the 
Janiculum.* 

But the name Vaticanus has now been restricted to the small hill standing behind the 
Basilica of St. Peter's, upon which the Vatican Museum and the Papa! Gardens are situated. 
This hill is a small projecting portion of the range which includes the Janiculum and 
Monte Mario, and it is separated from the Janiculum by a depression, along which the 
street of the Borgo S. Spirito runs. The derivation of the name Vatican is 
Luury. loit' "Gcllius has preserved a quotation from Varro, in which the word is 
said to be derived from a deity Vaticanus, the presiding god of the first rudiments of 
speech (vagtre, vagttanus). Paulus Diaconus gives a different explanation, founded on the 
supposed ocpulsion of the Etruscans in fulfilment of an oracle (vatum response «t pulsis 
Etruscis ) ; 10 andf from this Niebuhr and Bunsen, following him, have supposed that an 
Etruscan city existed here in ancient times. There appears to be no sufficient evidence 


l/ut&ry. 


1 Suet. JuL 39. The Major Codeia was probably 

in the Campus, See Dion Caw. xltii. 23 ; ITin. xxvi. 

1 3, avih. 28, 259. 

a Her. Sat. 1. 9, 18 ; Suet. Cars. 83 ; Tac. Ann. ii. 

1 \ Cic. Phil. ii. 42. 

8 Frontin. Dc Aqused. i. 1 1 ; Ov. Art. L 17 jl 

* Tac. Ann. xiv. 1 5 ; Suet. Aug. 43, 

• Monument. Ancyr. ; Suet. Tib. 72. 


* Dion Caw. Ixi. 20, Ixvi. 2 $ ; Suet. Tit 7. 

7 Suet. Dorn. 4, 

8 Cic. Ad Alt. xiii. 33, 

9 Hor. Od. i. 20, 7. Martial, Kpig, iv. 64, seems to 
apply the name Janiculum to the Monte Mario. 
See line 23 : - Cum sit tarn prope MHviua." 

14 Cell. xvi. 17 ; Aug. Dc Civ. Dei, iv. 8, si ? Pml 
Diac. p.379; Muller. 
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of such a settlement, nor are we warranted in assuming anything beyond the fact that 
the Etruscans anciently claimed this part of the western bank of the Tiber. 

“ The mass of the hill is composed of siliceo-calcareous sand, of a yellowish colour^ 
similar to that which is found so widely extended throughout Italy at the foot of the 
Apennine chain of mountains, forming a series of hills, which can be traced 
with more or less interruption to the extreme point of the peninsula near futures 
Reggio. This sand may be easily recognised in the Belvedere Gardens of 
the Vatican, or outside the Porta Angelica, in going round outside the walls to the left, 
where deposits of calcareous gravel are mixed with it. It is generally incoherent and 
crumbling, but sometimes conglomerated into sandstone of moderate solidity. 2 As in 
other parts of Italy, so in the Vatican district, underlying masses of bluish marl 
are found. This marl may be seen behind the Sacristy of St. Peters, where it appears 
regularly stratified, and includes lamina: and crystals of selenite, small fragments of 
fossils belonging to the genera Dentalis , Telltua , Lepas % and Balaitus, and other marine 
remains. The outlines also of plants belonging to the Fuel are not rare in this for- 
mation. The marl is still used for coarse pottery, as it was in the days of Martial 
and Juvenal."” 


Neither the Vatican hill nor the Campus Vaticanus, which lay between it and the 
riv'er, were included within the Aurelian walls. It was considered an unhealthy district, 
and the land barren and unsuitable for agriculture. 4 Martial denounces the wine grown 
there as vinegar and poison : — 


Ciflatus tibi rum sit. Ammi.me, 
Serpens in patera Myronis arte ; 
Yaticana bibis ; bibis venenum .*’ 5 


The lkisilica of St. Peter’s was still outside the walls in the time of Leo III., but 
a suburb had gradually grown up under its attraction upon the flat ground between it and 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian, which increased in importance every year, and 
was continually enlarged by the permanent settlement of pilgrims from all 
parts of the world iround the shrine of the great Apostle. These settlements were called 
the Schools of the Greeks, Goths, Lombards, Saxons, and other nations. 6 The design of 
protecting them from the attacks of the Saracens, Arabs, and Moors, who/iA the first half 

Sr ^ 

of the ninth century, constantly harassed the shores of Italy, had been entertained by 
Leo III. ; but the work had been delayed, and the building materials already collected had 
been seized and carried away. But Leo IV., after the great victory gained by tbp Christian 
fleet over the Moslems at Ostia, determined to postpone so necessary a defence no longer, 
and employed, says Anastasius, the captive Saracens and others in large numbers in building 
walls round the Vatican district. The walls were finished in four years, A.D. 849 — 853 ; 
and the newly-enclosed suburb was called Civitas Leonina. 7 


* Brocchi, p. 164. 

* See above, chap. ii. p. 1 5. 

* Mart. 1 . 18, xii. 48, 14 ; Juv. vi. 343. 

* Tac. Hilt. ii. 93 j Cic. Pe Leg. Agr, ii. 35. 

* Mart. vi. 92, 45 ; “ Vatican* bibaa, si delect art s 

aceto." 


* Anast. In Vita Pontificis, Pasch. i. 

7 Sec Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap, lit ; 
1 icmatus, Roma Vetus ac Recens, pp. 474, 475; Anast. 
] n Vita Leonis IV. The name commonly given to 
the Civitas Leonina is Borgo, or “the Borough.” 
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Domitia. 


In the times of the Republic, with the exception of the fact that the Prata Quinctia, 
given to Cincinnatus in recognition of his services, were here, 1 * we hear 

Praia Quinctia . 

nothing of this quarter, which was then considered a part of the Campagna. 
The Emperors first began its occupation by laying out pleasure-grounds there, and the 
whole Ager Vaticanus was covered with two large parks, called the Horti Neronis;* one 
,, . of which, the north-eastern, was named after the elder Agrippina, and the 

Agrippina other, the south-western, after one.of Nero’s aunts, the Domitine. The position 
d of the latter is fixed by the Mausoleum of Hadrian, which was built 44 in 
Hortis Domitiae;” 3 and by this name these pleasure-grounds appear to 
have been known till the time of Aurelian, who made them one of his favourite 
residences. 4 

The other park, the Horti Agrippina;, lay nearer to the Vatican hill itself, in the 
situation now occupied by the Piazza and Basilica of St. Peters. Its position is determined 
by that of the Circus in it built by Caligula, enlarged and constantly used by 
Agrippina. ^ ero > where he at first indulged his passion for the games of the Circus in 
private, or before a select circle, but afterwards before a promiscuous crowd of 
spectators. 5 A passage in Seneca, where he describes Caligula as walking in these gardens, 
in a colonnade which separated the cloisters from the river-bank, would lead us to suspect 
that the Horti Agrippina: reached down to the bank at the bend of the Tiber below the 
Pons/Elius; 6 and Philo Judxus also, speaking of his embassy on behalf of the Jews to 
Caligula, says that the Emperor met the deputation on the level ground near the Tiber, as 
he was coming out of his mother’s pleasure-grounds. 7 It is certain, however, that, whether 
some part of the grounds reached as far as the river or not, the Circus of Caligula itself 
stood nearly upon the site of the present Basilica of St. Peter’s, For the 
Obelisk obelisk which now stands in the centre of the piazza, in front of the basilica, 
was, as we learn from Pliny, brought by Caligula from Egypt, to adorn the 
spina of his Circus, and dedicated to the memory of Augustus and Tiberius ; H and this 
obelisk is represented in drawings of the sixteenth century as then still standing in its 
original place on the south side of St. Peters. 0 In digging the foundations for the new 
front of the basilica erected by Paul V. in 1616, the foundation walls were brought to light 
which doubtless belonged to Caligula’s Circus. Cancellieri, who ivas an eye-witness, gjfves 
the following account of these substructions: 10 — " In the year 1616, while the steps of the 
old Basilica of St* Peter’s were being reiftoved, some massive ancient reticulated walls were 
discovered, which seemed to have belonged to the ruined turrets of a circus. A brass coin 
°f Agrjppina was found there. While the foundations of the additional part of the Vatican 
Church* were being laid, it was seen that the length of this circus had been 720 Roman 
palms (abouC/6s yards), its breadth 150 (35 yards), and the area where the games were 


1 Livy, iii. 26, places the Prata Quinotia opposite 
to the Navalia of the Campus Martins. Val. Max. iv. 
4, 7 ; Paul. Diac. sv. .Quinctia. # 

* Tac. Ann. xv. 39, 44. 4 

* Hist. Aug. Anton. Paul, chap. v. " * 

4 Hist. Aug. Aur. 49/ ^ •• f * 

* Tac. Ann. xiV. 14. Plin. Nat/ftSst. xvi. 19, 201, 

xxx vk 1 1, 74, calls it » Circs rc«ft ct Neru&is;* Suet. 

CfcucL 21. ♦ ^ 


• Seneca, I)e lr^, iii. 18. Caligula built this circus 
for the especial benefit of the Green faction, which 
he patronised : Suet. t a% 53 ; Dion. lix. 14. 

1 Philo J utLctis, Dc Leg. ad Cnium, p. 572. 

* Hhi. Nat. Hist. xvi. 39, 201, xxxvi. 11, 74, 

u Gamucci, p. 195, and others quoted by Ruber, 
Ruincn Roms, p. 310. 

10 * See Vcnuti, vol. ii. 175, who quotes Cancellieri* 
De Sccretariis, tom. ii. p. 926, 
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held 230 palms (55 yards) wide. 1 * One end was near the lowest steps of the basilica, and 
the other, where the Church of S. Martha now stands, on the western side behind the apse. 
There was an obelisk in the centre, which was behind the choir chapel. The end wall 
of the basilica and the double columns of the chapels of the Crucifix and S. Andrew were 
built upon two massive walls of the above-mentioned Circus of Caligula and Nero. It was 
similar to the Circus of Maxentius, now existing, and was surrounded with high walls on 
each side ; three on one side, over which were built the naves of the chapels of the 
Crucifix and S. Andrew, and three on the other side, where the cemetery of the Campo 
Santo now is. These walls were of brick, and supported arches, over which were the seats 
for the spectators. Between the walls there was a space of forty-two feet.” He adds that 
he measured one of these ruined walls, which was 31 palms high and 14 in width, and that 
some huge marble slabs were found, on one of which roses were carved, and on the other 
the letters “cvmspecui.ator,” which may have indicated the seats of the spcculatores'} 

There is no doubt that this circus and the surrounding pleasure-grounds were the 
scene of those horrible tortures inflicted by Nero upon the Christians, when, as Tacitus 
relates, they were clothed in the skins of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs, or 
nailed to crosses, or sentenced to be smeared with pitch, bound to stakes, and burnt to 
light up the nocturnal revels of the barbarous tyrant. 3 Thus a striking though accidental 
historical contrast has been produced ; for upon the very spot where this first and most 
bloody persecution was enacted now stands the greatest and the most magnificent of 
Christian churches. 

The subsequent history of the Circus of Caligula and Nero is lost ; but it is plain that 
it must have soon fallen into ruins, since the Basilica of St. l’eter was erected on the site 
by Constantine in the first half of the fourth century, and in the early part of the Middle 
Ages the remaining ruins were so far dismantled that they are called Palatium Neronis in 
the “ Mirabilia Roma;." 4 


In the immediate neighbourhood of the Circus of Nero stood the Temple of Apollo or 
Mithras, the Sun-god, mentioned not only by the mediaeval writers, but also in some 
inscriptions which have been preserved ; but of its exact site nothing is 


known. The inscriptions commemorate Taurobolia, or sacrifices of bulls, in 
honour of Cybele, and reach down to'the age of Theodosius. They seem to 


TempU of 
Apoilo t 
or Mith ras. 


show that, even after the building of Constantine’s basilica, the heathen * 
worship of Mithras and Cybele was maintained on the spot where the Temple dfApolfo 


or Mithras had stood, a curious instance of the strange mixture of heathenism atjd Chris- 
tianity which then prevailed. In the same way, a century and a half before the time of 
Theodosius, Alexander Severus had placed in the same lararium the images of AppUo- 
nius, of Christ, of Abraham, and of Orpheus. 5 In this quarter was also a lar^e pyflatnidai 


1 A palm is eight inches; therefore these measure- 

ments are too small to be true. The Circus Maxi- 

mus was at least 600 yards long, and the distance 

from S. Martha’s Church to the lowest step of St. 

Peter's is nearly 400 yards. St. Peter’s itself is 
862 palms long. The Circus of Maxentius on the 
Appian Road, which can be accurately measured, is 
526 yards long. 


* Venuti,*voi ii. p. 175; j.e. loam speenlatomm. 

* Juv. i. 1 55 ; Tac. Ann. xv. 44. .The expression 
“tunica ipplcsta* in Juvenal ami Martial refers to 
this mode ofiexecutioa f. Jmr, vui 235; Mart. x. 25. 

4 Mirabilia {pMbntfaUcop, Piar. I tab p. 384, 

4 Montfau qjn/Diarv ftp. p. 290* Anast. Vit. Si!- 
vestr. ; Orfclli*lnscr. *,$**; 2,335, *» 34 *V et seq. ; Hist. 
Aug. AUatfSaiit 39. , 
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tomb, of greater size than that of Cestius, knowri irv the. Middle Ages as the 'tomb of 

Romulus or Remus, and no lesl ‘absurdly callecj by a scholiast on Horace 

Stfulchntm tbc tom b Q f gcipio Africanus. This Was destroyed at the end of the 
Romuh. r , «•'. , » * 

fifteenth century, in building the Borgo Nuovo. 

• The ground-plan of another, circus to' the north bf the^Mausoleurtt of Hadrian was exca- 
vated in 1743 ; but there are now no traces left* This, circus was* frrob^bly 
Or,™ of bujlt b Hadrian, for the Celebration of funeral games'whei)$ver a burial took 

Hadrian . J * . , ,« , 

place ill the mausoleum. Of numerous porticoes and colonnades which 
must have filled the Imperial pleasure-grounds between the Vatican hill and tfie Tiber not 
a vestige is now left. The foundations of some of these may 'be buriqd below the level of 
the present streets; but by far the greater part of the ruins we*!!; probably used in 849 in 
building the houses and walls of the Leonine city. * ’ 

The sole survivor of this utter annihilation of all the contemporary buildings is the 
huge mass of the Mausoleum of Hadrian, which owes its preservation entirely to the 
peculiar fitness of its site and shape for the purposes of a fortress, which it 
^Hadrian has scrved since the time of Belisarius. 3 Had it no$ been thus made service- 
able to the turbulent spirit of the mediaeval Romans, the same hands which 
stripped the great pile of its marble facing, and, after hurling the statues with which it was 
adorned into the moat, allowed them to lie there in oblivion, would have torn asunder and 
carried away the whole mass, to furnish materials tor the palaces and stables of their 
ferocious and ignorant nobles. * , 

The original form of this colossal mausoleum is now entirely changed by the modern 
buildings which have been piled upon ft, by the addition <>f the Corbels round its upper 
part, and by the loss of the exterior facing of marble, so that, the ancient appearance 
can be only conjccturally restored'. ‘thc'Ycmaining ancient part, consists of a square base- 
ment of concrete and traVertinc blocks, the sides of which measure yj yards, surmounted 
by an enormous cylindrical structure of travertine, 70 yards in diameter and 75 feet high. 
Procopiqs tells us that this was cased in Parign marble, and that upon the summit stood a 
dumber of splendid Knajrble statues of men and horses. 4 Several bther tombs in Italy are 
still ext 9 jj t» lonflfrubted on the same plan, with a cylindrical towef placed ujion a square 
base.' % TWp bf "these, the celebrated tomb of Ccccjlia Metell.t and that of the Servilii, are 
upon the Xpptan roa<!* aboti| three miles from Rome, and belong to the Republican era. 
T^ro. others, *the Jnipb of the Plautii at Ponte Lugano, near Tivoli, and the beautiful 
Wmutneqt of ISlpndtius Plancus, near Gaeta, are of the Augustan age. Hadrian's design 
was not; therefor$,*by any means a nvri one, as we might have expected in the case of an 
Emperor wh# % was himself an architect, hi^l prpuil of his artistic designs. 4 

It is plain from |hra. desclflfption*of TProcopius that the statues of men and horses which he 
mentions were‘‘ppon thfe top Af the building, for the defenders of the mausoleum against 
the army of hard pressed by the approach of the Goths under shelter of a 

testudo, in .them t^eSpair seized thcfc statues, and hurled them upon the heads of their 
assailante; thus tweaking ‘down the' testudo, and repelling the attack. 8 Of the exact way 

1 MjCbifkm, >hw. Ifjfl. tu p. 143 ;,Montf«ucon, I)iar. * Gibbon, chap. xli. 

Itaksft 291 ; Acron. ad Hor. Epo^ i*. 25 - * 4 Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 33. 

* Caning in tbe Atti della Fofl&„ 4 gpj$' * Sec chap. viii. p. 170. 


y 'Reber, p. 313. 


J. 

JL 


Pjpocop. Bell. Goth. », 22 , 
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In which they werearranged we hate no evidence. -Tradition asserts that the twettt$ 46 jjp*-, 
Corinthian coltunns destroyed by fire-in the 'Basilica of St Paul in 1823 formerly belonged 
to the Mausoleum pf ( HadHarr, and that they were removed by Honorius. 1 A comparison, 
of this tradition with a passage of Herod ian, in njfhtch he say® that the ashes of Septimius 
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Scverus were buried in the temple where rest the bones of the Antonini, has led to the 
conjecture that the columns formed the colonnade of a round temple on the top of the 
mausoleum in which Hadrian’s colossal statue stood, and that bronze fir-cone found' 
here, which is now placed in the Vatican Garden, ornamented thfc tpmmit. Round tins 
temple, and upon the level top of the cylindrical tower, may have been*aliitnged the 
various statues of which Procopius speaks. 1 f , : * V 1 . ^ 


The colossal head of Hadrian’s statue found here is st$U to be seea^ih tht 
Bunsen’s Memoirs, vo). i. p. 208. * 


dcr Baukualt, i^p.473. 


Pio 
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Clementino, the bronze-gilt peacocks in the Giardino della Pigna ; and the famous Barberini 
Faun now at Munich, and the Dancing Faun at Florence, were amongst the ornaments of 
the upper part of the tomb. ‘Another conjecture as to the shape of the upper part of the 
building is that it was surmounted by a smaller cylindrical tower, with a roof in the 
Form of a truncated cone, upon the top of which stood the colossal statue of Hadrian. 1 * * 
There is not sufficient evidence to give any degree of certainty to either of these 
conjectural restorations. 

The interior of the building, according to the latest discoveries, consists of a large 
central rectangular chamber (36 by 30 feet and 54 feet high), approached by an ascending 
spiral corridor leading from the lower chamber, which communicated immediately with the 
principal entrance. The entrance was a high arch in the cylindrical tower immediately 
opposite the bridge. It is now walled up, and the lower chamber into which it leads can 
only be approached from above. 

In the central chamber there are four niches, in which formerly stood the urns and cippi 
of the illustrious persons buried here. A large sarcophagus of porphyry found here was 
used for the tomb of Pope Innocent II. in the Lateran, and the lid may still Be seen in the 
Baptisterium of St Peter, where it is used as a font. The chamber was lighted and venti- 
lated by square passages cut through the walls in a slanting direction, and the rain-water 
was carried off by channels, which conveyed it into cloaca: at the foot of the building. 
It does not appear to be certainly known whether other chambers may not exist in the 
interior which have not been yet discovered. Piranesi gives a number of additional chambers 
besides the two above mentioned ; but his statements are probably conjectural. 4 

After the burial of Nerva no more room was left in the Mausoleum of Augustus for the 
interment of the Imperial ashes.® Trajan’s remains were deposited, as has been mentioned, 
under the column in the Forum bearing his name ; but Hadrian gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity of adding another to the many colossal structures he had already reared. The 
Mausoleum was begun at the same time with the /Elian bridge, in the year A.D. 135.® 
The bricks, of which part of the building consists, are stamped wkh various years of 
Hadrian’s reign, and show that the greater part of the building was erected by him, though 
Antoninus Pius probably completed it. 5 * Hadrian’s son vElius, who died before his father, 
was the first Caesar whose ashes were placed in this tomb.® After him Hadrian himself 
was buried here, 7 and then the Emperor Antoninus Pius and his wife, the elder Faustina ; 
three of their sons, Fulvius Antoninus, M. Galerius Aurelius Antoninus, and L. Aurelius 
Verus, the colleague of M. Aurelius in the Empire ; and a daughter, Aurelia Fadilla. 

No record has been preserved of the burial of M. Aurelius, but it seems probable that 
his ashes were deposited here, as the Mausoleum of Hadrian continued to be the tomb of 
the Antonines till the time of Scverus, who built a third Imperial monument, the Septi- 
zonium, on the Appian road* Four children of M. Aurelius were buried here, named 


1 Rebcr, p. 301. 

* Piranesi, Ant. Rum. iv. tav. vit. 

* Dion Cass. Ixix. 33. 

4 Hist. Aug. Hadr. 19. See above, p. » 6 f. 

* Hist. Aug. Ant Pius, 8. 

* Hist Aug. JBL chap. 6. 

■t Dion Cass, lxix. 23 ; Hist Aug. Ant Phil. chap. 7; 


Verus, chap. 11 ; Comm. 17. 

• Hist. Aug. Sept, Scv. 19,24 ; G«a,7 j Herodian, 
iv. 1, 4 j Dion Cass. Ixxvi. 1 5, lxxviii. 9, 34. Becker, 
however, thinks that the words in Spartianus are a 
mere gloss, and that the Mausoleum of Hadrian i* 
meant in Herodian. * 
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Aurelius Antoninus, T. Aslius Aurelius, And Domitia Faustina, who died during their father's 
life, and also his miserable «on and successor the Emperor Commodus. The inscriptions 
recording all these burials, except those of Hadrian and M. Aurelius, were copied by 
the anonymous writer of Einsiedlen in the ninth century, when they were apparently’ 
still legible upon the south wall of the square basement. The inscriptions recording 
Hadrian and M. Aurelius may have been placed upon the upper part of the tomb, like 
those on the Plautian tomb and the tomb of Cecilia Metella, and may, therefore, either 
have Escaped the notice of the anonymous traveller, or have been stripped off with 
the marble casing of the exterior. 

After the burial of M. Aurelius, the tomb was closed until the sack of Rome by Alaric 
in 410 A.T>., when his barbarian soldiers probably broke it open .in search of treasure, and 
scattered the ashes of the Antonines to the winds. 1 * * From this time, for a hundred years, 
the tomb was turned into a fortress, the possession of which became the object of many 
struggles in the wars of the Goths under Vitiges (537 A.D.) and Totilas (killed 552).* From 
the end of the sixth century, when Gregory the Great saw on its summit a vision of 
St Michael Scathing his sword, in token that the prayers of the Romans for the preserva- 
tion from the plague were heard, the Mausoleum of Hadrian was considered as a consecrated 
building, under the name of “ S. Angelus inter Nubes,” “ Usque ad Coclos,” or “ Inter Coeldp,” 
until it was seized in 923 A.n. by Alberic, Count of Tusculum, and the infamous Marozia, 
and again became the scene of the fierce struggles between Popes, Emperors, and reckless 
adventurers which marked those miserable times.* The last injuries appear to have been * 
inflicted upon the building in the contest between the French Pope Clemens VII. and the 
Italian Pope Urban VIII. The exterior was then finally dismantled and stripped. Partial 
additions and restorations soon began to take place. Boniface IX., in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, erected new battlements and fortifications on and around the building ; and 
since his time it has remained in the possession of the Papal Government The strange 
medley of Papal reception rooms, dungeons, and military magazines, which now encumbers 
the top, was chiefly built by Paul 1 1 1 . The corridor connecting it with the Vatican dates from 
the time of Alexander Borgia (1494 A.I».), and the bronze statue of St. Michael on the 
summit, which replaced an older marble statue, from the reign of Benedict XIV. 4 


1 Gibbon, chap. xxxi. 

* Procop. Bell. Goth. i. 13 ; iii. 36 ; is*. 33. 

* Gregory of Tours. X. I. See Donat i, p. 477 ; I-uit- 

prand.iii. 13 ; Gibbon, chap. xlix. The bastard son, the 
grandson, and the great -grandson of Maromi'a Roman 
courtesan), were seated in the chair of St. Peter. 


4 A full account of the mediaeval history of the ' 
Castle of S. Angelo will be found in Donati’s Roma 
Vetus ac Recens, 1665, pp.476 et seq.; or inMuxatori’s 
Annali d'ltalia. Nibby, Roma nell* anno .1838, 
Parte II. Ant. pp. 488 — 518. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE VELA BRUM, VIC US TV SC US. FORUM BOARIUM, AND. 

CIRCUS MAXIMUS. 


DINEKAI. HISTORY, NATURAL FEATURES, AND BOUNDARIES OK THE MS I RKTS— VICUS TUSCUS — VUTfc JUfiARIVS— 
.EtjUTM EMl'M — ALTARS OF JUNO JUUA, CERES, AND Ol’s At OUSlA- LAIH’S SERVILJUS- VIA NOV A — ALTAR OF AILS 
I.OQUENS — CHAPEL OK VOI.UPIA — TOMB OK AUU \ LARI M IX — S. TF ODOKO — TKM ELKS OF A UC JUSTUS AND 
ROMULUS — LIMITS OF VICUS TUSCUS AND VKl.AHKl M LIMIIs ol VELABRUM AND KOKUM dtkAKIUM — FORUM 
BOARIUM— CLOACA MAXIMA— CLOACA OF THU FoRUM, oK THE AVENTINK, OF THE CAMPUS MARTI US — 
ARCUS AROESTARIORUM — JANUS Ql'ADKlF ‘Rons — DoI.loLA -TKM PUS OK FORTUNE, MATER MATUTA, PUDl- 
CITIA PATRICIA, HERCULES (VESTA) —CIRCUS MAXIMUS, OK MURCIAN VALLEY — S. MARIA IN COSMEDIN — 
TEMPLE OF CERES, LIBER, AND LIBERA — COURTYARD oE CARCT REs ARA CoNSI— ARA MAXIMA AND TEMPLE 
OF HERCULES VICTOR— TEMPLES OK SUN, MOON, MER« UR V, M VON V M A I MR, JUPITER, VENUs, FLORA, SUMMANUS, 
AND JUVENTUS. 

“ Anticjuitas recrpit fabulas fictas etiam tiomiun<{uam incondite, h.cc a la** autem jam cxculia privsertim dud ens 
oinne quod fieri non potest respuii.”- t icFJto, af. At Jk Cnitate Dei, xxii. 6, 


' I N HE history of the Transtiberine district belongs almost entirely to the Imperial age 

-*• of Rome. When we return from surveying it to the left bank of the river, aitft 

traverse the low ground between the Tiber, Capitoline, Palatine, and 

G ™^ra/jta* Aventinc, we are again carried back to Regal and Repifblican Rome* The 

tuns , and Velabrum, the Forum Boarium, the Vicus Tuscus, and the Circus Maximus 

boumUtrm of are names r jch { n reminiscences of the romantic youth and warlike manhood 
the districts. 

of the Roman people. The earliest dawn of Roman history begins with 
the union of the Capitoline apd Palatine hills into one city. In those far-distant times, 
however, no population was settled in the Velabrum or Circus valley ; for, as we have 
seen, until the drainage was permanently provided for by the cloaca?, these districts 
were uninhabited swamps ; and the name Velabrum itself is said to have been derived 
from the boats used in crossing from, one hill to the other. 1 Perhaps such may not 
have been the case with the Forum Boarium, which lay between the Velabrum and 
the river, or with the Vicus Tuscus, which bounded the Velabrum on the side towards 
the Forum Romanum. These were possibly habitable ground at the time of the founda- 
tion of the city. 

The respective limits of these three districts will be roughly indicated by dividing 
the valley between the Palatine and Capitoline into three portions, by lines drawn across 

1 See chap. ii. p. 21. 



The Velabrum and Vicus Tuscus. 
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it from S. T eedoro to S. Maria della Consolazione, and again from the Janus Quadrifrons 
to the Piazza Montanara. There is no evidence that the district on the river bank, the 
Forum Boarium, was inhabited before the Velabrum was drained, except the fact that it 
contained some very ancient temples ; but the other district, which adjoins the 
Forum, the Vicus Tuscus, was so named from a very early settlement of a body * 

of Etruscans in it a long time before the Cloaca Maxima was constructed . 1 This settlement 
jgras apparently followed by several others in the time of the Tarquins and of the early 
Republic . 3 That the Vicus Tuscus adjoined the Forum is shown by the order in which 
Livy mentions the three (Vicus Tuscus, Velabrum, Forum Boarium) in describing the route 
of a procession from the Forum to the Temple of Juno on the Aventine,* and by the fact 
that the statue of Vertumnus, which stood in the Vicus Tuscus, is said to have been within 
sight of the Roman Forum . 4 * * * The expression “Vicus Tuscus" seems to have denoted 
a single street with groups of houses on both sides ; and therefore we find it described 
as running through the Velabrum to the Circus Maximus/’ The rest of the space between 
the Palatine and Capitoline was included under the names Vicus Jugarius and 
Via Nova, the* former of which ran under the slope of the Capitoline, and the Virus Jugarius. 
latter under that of the Palatine® Three altars dedicated to Juno Juga, Aluirsafjuno 
Ceres, and Ops Augusta stood in the Vicus Jugarius; and at the point ogfAugwia. 
where it entered the Forum stood the notorious Lacus Servilius, where the j MCUS Strvilius. 
heads of the unfortunate victims of the Sullan proscriptions were exhibited 
in public. Afterwards, not perhaps without allusion to these barbarities, M. Agrippa 
caused the head of a hydra to be fixed there/ In the Vicus Jugarius there was also a spot 
called the /Fquimadium, a name said to be derived from the levelling of the 
house of Sp. Madius . 8 * It lay close under the Capitol, since a part of the 
Capitoline substructions rested upon it,® and was probably no more than a slightly' 
widened part of the Vicus Jugarius. A lamb market was sometimes held there . 10 The 
Vicus Tuscus entered the Forum between the Basilica Sempronia, afterwards called Julia, 
and the Temple of Castor. It contained no public buildings of any importance, and 
seems to have been chiefly occupied by spice and silk merchants’ shops . 11 * Hence its 
later name of Vicus Turarius. Like the Subura, the character of its inhabitants was the 
reverse of respectable. Horace calls them “Tusci turba impia Vici,” and Plautus, 
describing the various kinds of characters to be found in and about the Forum, says, 
“ In Tusco Vico ibi sunt homines qui ipsi sese venditant.” 13 

The Nova Via ran at the back of the temples which formed the south-west side of the 
Forum, and it seems not impossible that the street lately' excavated by Cav. Rosa, leading 


AZquimalium* 


4 Varra L. I., v. § 46, 

f Tac. Ann. iv. 65 ; Dionys. v. 36; Livy, ii. 14 ; 

Pawl. Iliac, p. 355 ; Muller. 

• Livy, xxvii. 37. 

% Properi. iv. (v f ) 2, 6. 

• Dionys. v, 36. 

• See above, chap, vi, part j. pp. 79, 98. Livy, 

xxvii. 375 xxxv. 31. These two passages clearly 

mark the position of the Viols Jugarius under the 

Capitol 


r See chap. vi. p. 99. Festus, p, 290? Cic. Pro 
Kosc. xxxii. 89 ; Seneca, De Prow ii. 7 ; Fast, Ami- 
tern. et Capr. tv . Id. Aug. ; Curios. Urb, Keg. viii. 

* Livy, iv. 16; Varro, L. L. w j 157; Val. Max. 
vi. 3, i ; Cic. Pro Dom. 38. 

• Livy, xxxviii. 28. 19 Cic. De Diw ii, * 7 * 

»» Hor. II p. ii. i, 269, is supposed to allude to this 
street as “ vendens tus et odores;" Mart. xi. 27, 11* 
lt Schol. ad Hor. Sat ii. 3, 338 j Plant. Cure, 
iv. I, 21. 
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Alto* of Aim 
JLcyuens. 
Chapel of Volts- 
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Tomb of Acca 
Latent ia. 


under an archway at the north-east end of the Palatine, may have been • a part of thia 
v’-tu street * Caligula, in his extension of the Imperial palace, may very possibly 
have built over it the archway and chambers which have been lately un- 
covered . 1 The Nova Via turned round the comer of the Palatine, and ran parallel to the 
Vicus Tuscus for a short distance. The altar of Aius Loqucns stood in 
>t behind the Temple of Vesta, at a point where it was called “ infima Nova 
Chafti of Voiu- Via," as being at the foot of the slight descent from the Arch of Tituf 
pia. towards the Capitol . 2 In it were also the Sacellum Volupi.t, close to the 
Tome oj Acca p orta Romanula, and the traditional tomb of Acca Larcntia, near the spot 

Latent id. # * 

where it entered the Velabrum , 3 

The boundary line between the quarter called Velabrum and the Vicus Tuscus cannot 
Limits of Vims vcf > r precisely determined. As has already been said, a line drawn 
7 mens a tut between the Church of S. Teodoro hnd that of S. Ktaria della Consolazione 
/ eio brum, r0U ghly represent it. On the other side, however, towards the river, 

the limit of the Velabrum is marked by the Arcus Argentariorum, which formed an 
entrance to the Forum Boarium, and by the Church of S. Giorgio in Vclabro. The 
principal inhabitants of the Velabrum seem to have been tradesmen, and there were few if 
any public buildings of importance situated in it. Among the trades carried on there 
we find the sale of oil and of luxuries for the table mentioned. Plautus accuses the oilmen of 
the Velabrum of a conspiracy to keep up their prices ; and Horace represents the luxurious 
spendthrift as sending to the tradesmen of the Velabrum to come to his house for orders . 4 

The round church of S. Teodoro in the Velabrum has been supposed to be built upon 
the ruins of an ancient temple, and various conjectures have been hazarded about it. The 
9 Teod ^ 0rm ^ aS * nc * ucec * somc topographers to call it the Temple of Vesta, while 
others have given the names of the Temple of Vulcan and of the Penates 
to it . 5 There is little probability in any of these identifications ; but the brickwork of 
which it is constructed appears to be ancient, and may very possibly belong to the Imperial 
age. The Temple of Augustus, over which the bridge of Caligula, uniting the Palatine 
with the Capitoline, was built, has also been ideiftificd with this church. But 
Temples of b eC p shown 6 that the position of the bridge was nearer to the Forum, 

^Ivomulm^ am * representations of Augustus’ temple exhibit it as a hexastyle rect- 
angular building 7 A Temple of Romulus, mentioned by Varro as situated 
on the Germalus,® may possibly have stood here ; but there is no other evidence to prove 
its identity with the Church of S. Teodoro. 

The limits of the Forum Boarium can be clearly defined. It was separated from the 
Velabrum at the Arch of the Goldsmiths ; for that arch, as may be inferred from the 
inscription, stood in the Forum, or at least on its verge, while the Church of S . Giorgio in 


«S. Teodoro. 


i See above, chap. viti. p. 160. * atatue (probably) of Hercules Olivarius is placed fa 

* Cic. De Uiv. i 45, 101 ; GelL xvi 17. See this region. Varro, L.Lv. j 1 56. The situations of 

chap. vi. p. io3. the Velabrum minus and Lautube are quite unde* 

* Varro, L. L. v. $ 164, vi. § 34 ; Cic. Brut 15 ; termfacd. 

Macrob. Sat. i. to. * Fulvfa, Ant. Urb. ; Canina, Indie, top. jp. 461. 

* Plaut. Capt. iii. 1, 39 : “ Orones compacto rent * Chap. viii. p. 160. 

agunt quasi in Vclabro olearii ;* Her. Sat. ii 3,239; f Eckhcl, vot vi p. 319. 

“Cum Vclabro omne maccllum." In the Nfaitia, a * Varro, L. L. v. j 54. 
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Vclabrto, situated $i little to the riorth-wes& was, as its name shows, included ifi't&d 
Velabrum. On the south-eastern side? the CarCeres of the Circus, and the r j^ ihif 
adjoining Temple on the site of S. Maria in Cosmedin, .bounded the district , 1 v<Mru«iand 
on the western the Tiber,* and on the north-western the wall of Servius, the Forum 
course of which has already been described* The immediate neighbourhood 
of ifie river, the Forum, the Campus Martius, and the Palace of the Caesars would 
naturally render this quarter one of the most crowded thoroughfares of Rome. A con- 
stant traffic of porters and trucks carrying goods from the boats to the warehouses and 
shops of the Vicus Tuscus and the Forum Roraanum ; crowds of eager spectators throng- 
ing to the games in the Circus ; troops of lounging slaves attached to the Palace ; and not 
unfrequcntiy the immediate neighbourhood of large bodies of troops waiting before the 
celebration of a triumph, encamped outside the Porta Carmentalis in the Campus 
Flaminius, may well have caused a bustle and pressure in the streets of this quarter such 
as could hardly be met with elsewhere in Rome. Its temples and public buildings of 
various kinds were numerous, and belonged to the most different epochs. They had not 
sprung up at one wave of a Caesar's hand, like the colossal temples or the spacious colon- 
nades and halls of the Imperial Fora, but had risen gradually one by one, and had been 
founded from time to time by the statesmen or generals of the Republic. The Forum 
itself, which gave the name to the district, was probably an open space surrounded by 
shops and public buildings, like the Forum Romanum,* but on a smaller scale. In the 
centre stood the bronze figure of a bull brought from Angina , 5 either as a symbol of the 
trade in cattle, to which the place owed its name, or, as Tacitus observes, to mark the 
supposed spot whence the plough of Romulus, drawn by a bull and a cow, first started in 
tracing out the Palatine pomrErium.® Ovid can hardly be right in deriving the name of the 
Forum from this figure of a bull, since this name was given long before the Romans were 
likely to have had dealings with /Egina, and was, as Varro remarks, of the same class with 
that of the Forum Olitorium and the Forum Piscatorium . 7 

The oldest monument of Roman masonry within the Forum Boarium is the remaining 
portion of a cloaca, commonly identified with the Cloaca Maxima of Livy, which reaches 
from a spot close to the Church of S. Giorgio in Velabro and the Janus Quad- 
rifrons to the Tiber bank, near the Ponte Rotto. At the above-mentioned spot, , c / t ' ara 
near the Janus Quadrifrons, seven cloaca: unite and pour their waters into the 
still extant portion of the so-called Cloaca Maxima, so that a large stream is constantly 
flowing through it. These branch sewers are built with solid brick arches, but the main 
archway, though fronted with modem brickwork, consists of massive blocks of tufa, and at 
short intervals of every few yards has an arch of travertine introduced to add to its solidity 


€/<hua 

Maxima, 


* Dionyi L 40 : fioaplnt «y «par irXtJcrior. 

* Ov„ Fast vi 471 : u Fontibus juncta.” 

* Chap. iv. pp. 45, 46. 

* The first gladiatorial show was given in the 
Forum Boarium ; Vat Ma*. ii. 4, 7. The awftit rites 
when a man and woman of a foreign nation were 
buried alive took place hews Livy, xxii. 57. Dion 
Cass. Frag, *7 j Bekker, Pliny, xxviii. a, 3. Livy, 
xsxv. 40, mentions “tabenue cum magai pretii 


mercibus.” See also Mommsen, Rom.'Hist vol. ii. 
p.399. # * Pliny, Nat* Hist, xxxiv. a, 5. 

* Tac. Ann. xii. 24 : “ Quia id genus animalium 
aratro subditur.” Varro, L. L. v. $ 143. 

1 Ov. Fast. vi. 478: “Area quae posito de bove 
nomen habet.* Paul. Diac. p, 30 ; Varro, L. L. v. 
\ 146 ; Propert. v. 9, 19, See the story in Livy, xxt. 
6a, of the cow which climbed up to rim third story of 
a house in thq^attle-market 
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and strength. 1 The original size of the archway, one-third of which is now choked up by 
mud, was 12 feet 4 inches high, and 10 feet 8 inches wide.* Strabo and Pliny say that a 
cart loaded with hay could pass through some of the Roman sewers ; and certainly in 
the case of the Cloaca Maxima this would not be impossible were it cleared of mud* 
M. Agrippa, the Hausmann of Rome, is said when yEdile to have traversed the main 
sewer in a boat. 4 The whole length of this remaining portion is at least three hundred and 
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CLOACA MAXIMA. 




(Upper end, near the Janus Quadrifrom ) 


forty yards, and it makes several bends, following probably the direction of the ancient 
streets. The mouth is still visible when the Tiber is not high at a spot called the Pulchrum 


Littus, near the round Temple of Hercules, 
distance of about forty feet from the mouth 

Piranesi, De Rom. Magn. tab. if? in. Abefccn, 
however, dentes this ; Mittelif alien, $. tfh 
9 These measurements are taken from Bunsen's 
Heschretbung, vol i. p. 30. See also Brocchi, Suolo 
di Roma, p. 1 r2, % Strabo, v. 3, 8* p. *35. 

* Wilt* Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 15, 104; -Dion Cass. xt«x. 
43 * 1. The immense size isdue to tfce fact that it was 


usually called the Temple of Vesta. For a 
the cloaca is constructed of a triple arch of 

not only a sewer for refuse, but a drain for the marsh 
of the Velabrum, and the many land-springs of the 
Forum, and must be classed with the Emissarium of 
the Alban lake and other gigantic undertakings of 
the kind, such as the Ctroiculu* at Vdi, executed 
about R,c. 39$, and the canal of the MarU in Tuscany. 
See l>i:nnh , Etruria, voi ip. 301 


Forum Boarium t and Circus Maximus . 

peperino (Lapis Gabinus) mixed with some blocks of tufa, but throughout the rest of it%. 
course it consists of a single arch of tufa with occasional bands of travertine. 1 The * 
masonry along the embankment of the shore on each side is partly of peperino and partly 
of travertine blocks, laid along and across alternately. 

Livy gives the early history of this extraordinary work in his first book. He 
there ascribes the commencement of the undertaking of draining the Velabrum and 
Forum to Tarquinius Priscus, and says that Tarquinius Superbus completed the 
Cloaca Maxima as a receptacle for the refuse of the whole city. Dionysius agrees in 
giving the same account of the origin of the system of cloaca;, 2 and Pliny enumerates 
the cloacae among the wonders of the great metropolis, and expressly mentions 
Tarquinius Priscus as entitled to the credit of having first originated this great work 
of public utility. His words are : 41 Seven streams, after traversing the city, are united, 
and their waters so compressed into one channel as to sweep everything along with 
them like a torrent ; and when a great body of rain-water is added, the very walls 
are shaken by the agitated waters ; and sometimes the Tiber rises and beats back into 
them, and vast opposing masses of water meet and struggle ; yet their solid masonry 
resists and stands firm. Huge weights are carried over them, whole buildings, under- 
mined by fire or by some accident, fall upon them, earthquakes shake the very ground 
around them ; yet they have lasted for seven hundred years, from the time of Tarquinius 
Priscus, almost uninjured, a monument of antiquity which ought to be the more care- 
fully observed since it has been passed over in silence by some of our most celebrated 
historians.” 3 The Tarquins are said to have compelled the Roman people to work at 
these huge structures, just as the kings of Egypt and Assyria exacted task-work from 
their subjects ; but, in palliation of the cruelties alleged against them by the historians, it 
must l>e noted that in the one case buildings of permanent public service were built, 
while in the other only the vanity of a despot was flattered. 4 The passages just cited 
show that all the extant historians of Rome agree in assigning the plan at least of 
these vast works to the Regal era, and that Livy expressly names the Cloaca Maxima as 
the work of Tarquinius Superbus. Niebuhr and even Bunsen, the disciple of Niebuhr* 
and the inheritor of his historical scepticism, seem to think that the evidence in favour 
of this fact is almost irresistible. 5 Yet some of the modern historians of Rome have 
ventured to question the possibility of the construction of such a work as the Cloaca 
Maxima by the Tarquins; and, as we shall see, there are some reasons for their doubts. 
Hirt, in his “ History of Ancient Architecture,” and Mommsen, in his “Roman History/' 
both maintain that the present Cloaca Maxima was built either when, in B.c 184, a 


1 See Venuti, vol. i. p. 72. The peperino portion 
was possibly built at *1 later time, to render the 
embouchure more durable. 

* Livy, i. 38, 56 ; Diopys. iii. 6; t iv. 44, It is to 
Ik observed that I-ivy is the only author who men- 
tions one Cloaca Maxima ; the other authorities 
speak of a system of sewers. The existing archway 
has long been called Cloaca Maxima. See the in- 

scription quoted in Canirta, Indicax* p. 340, note. 

* Plin, Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 15, 34* This passage 

shows how snuiU a portion of the ancient system of 


sewers is now left, h must be observed that Pliny 
does not mention the Cloaca Maxima by name, and 
uses the plural number. 4 Aur. Viet Vir. I Host. 8. 

* Bunsen, feeschreibung Homs, voL i. f*. 153: 
Niebuhr, Hist, of Rome, vol. L p. 391, Eng. tram. ; 
Lectures, vol 1 p. $2. Niebuhr accepts Livy's 
statement, that the Cloaca Maxima was btult by 
Tarquinius Supcrbus, but thinks that a long interval 
elapsed between Ancus and the lime of the Tarquins, 
during which the Roman Empire increased enoi- 
mously. , 
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complete cleansing and repairing of the sewers was carried out, or at the time of some 
one of the other restorations of the cloaca! in the age of the Republic They support 
this view by remarking, first, that the cloaca is constructed of travertine, a stone not used 
till the Republican era, and secondly, that the principle of the arch was not known even 
to the Greeks until the time of Democritus, about B.c. 406 — 357, and therefore could 
not be known to the Romans. 1 

, Now, so far as regards historical evidence, it is to be observed that all the passages 
of ancient writers which speak of works carried on in connexion with the cloacae in 
the Republican times seem to speak only of the cleansing and restoration of the old 
sewers, and not of the building of anything so considerable as the Cloaca Maxima. 
The grand cleansing and repairing, of which Dionysius speaks as costing a thousand 
talents, is probably the same as that mentioned by Livy in the censorship of Cato, 
when new sewers .were laid down, where there had been none before, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Aventine. 2 Caius Acilius, whose authority is quoted by Dionysius, 
lived at that time (B.t\ 184), and may therefore have been an eye-witness of these 
repairs. The sum mentioned, a thousand talents, seems very large to have been laid 
out on sewers, and indicates some very extensive work ; but it is not more perhaps 
than would be necessary for repairing the old sewer* and laying down new ones in the 
Aventine quarter. The repairs and extensions undertaken by Agrippa were probably 
little more than additions to the old sewers and the construction of some new ones in 
the Campus Martius. Pliny’s panegyric on the work of the Tarquins would be quite 
unmeaning if the great sewers had been originally built by Agrippa. And certainly if 
the earlier enlargements mentioned by the historians amounted to a reconstruction of the 
larger sewers, we should have expected a fuller account, since after the destruction of 
Rome by the Gauls the streets were rebuilt without reference to the course of the sewers, 
and the labour of such an undertaking would have involved the removal and re-erection 
of a great part of the city. 3 

The importance of the argument derived from the kind of stone used has been 
exaggerated by Mommsen, who speaks as if the whole cloaca were constructed of 
travertine. 4 But this is not the case. The greater part is built of the tufa commonly 
used in the architecture of the Regal period, and travertine is only used at intervals 
to strengthen the archway. This partial use of travertine, even at so early a date, 
does not appear unlikely, when we consider the large masses of it to be found in 
Rome itself on the flank of the Aventine; nor is there any reason to suppose that it 
was brought from Tibur, as has been assumed. The triple arches of peperino at the 
mouth may well have been built at a later date than the rest, in consequence of the 
decay of the most exj>osed part. 


1 Mommsen, vol. i. pp. r f 7, 490 ; Seneca, Kp. <>o, 

I 52. * Diony*. *»i. 67 ; Livy, xxxix. 44. 

• Livy, v. 55 ad fin. 

4 Mommsen's assertion is probably derived from 
Hirt, Gcsch. der Baukunst, vol ii. p. 188, who makes 
the same mistake. Both these writes* have confused 
the *pper part of the sewer, which was of travertine. 


with the Cloaca Maxima. See Fca, Miacell. p> clix. 
No. Ho : 44 NelParmo 1742 sotto 1c fabhriche del Fenib 
si trov6 i! chiaviconc maestro, alto c largo incavato 
in pietra ttbunma,” This statement refers to the 
upper pan of the Forum sewer near the Via do 
Fcnili, See Cambridge Journal of Philology, vol l 

p. 121, 



Forum Boarium , and Circus Maximus. ' S 

Another argument against the extreme antiquity of the cloaca has been drawn fawn 
the supposed inability of the Roman State, at so early a period, to carry out such colossal 
works. 1 But the extent of the Roman Empire at that time is probably misrepresented 
by Livy, and the gigantic proportions of the building themselves seem to point to a 
time of despotic’ power, when a tyrant reigning over a considerable extent of territory 
could accomplish, by compulsory and unremunerated slave labour, works which would be 
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(In the background aw the Villa Mills ihe Palatine Hill, and the ctimjxuule of S. Maria in Cosmedin.) 


impracticable under a free Republic. The frugal fathers of the Republic were in general 
opposed to great works like the Capitoline Temple, the Circus, and the Cloaca Maxima. 1 

On the other hand, there is some reason for placing the date of the Cloaca Maxima 
somewhat later, on account of the difficulty of proving that the art of constructing arches 
was known at Rome in the time of Tarquinius Superbus (B.c. 532). Seneca quotes the 
authority of Posidonius, Cicero’s tutor, for the fact that the arch was not known in Greek 
architecture till the time of Democritus, about one hundred and fifty years after Tarquin’s 
reign.* This assertion of Posidonius does not, however, seem to have been believed by 
Seneca, who ascribes an earlier date to the invention of the arch. His remarks on the- 

• See Hope’s Essay on Architecture, vol. i. chap, fornicem. Hoc dicam falsum esse, necesse eat enim 

via. p. 50. * See Mommsen, vol. i. p. 463. ante Dcmocritum et pontes et portas fuisse, quarura 

* Seneca, toe. dt.: “Democritus invenisse dicitur fere sumraa curvantur.” k 
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subject are ridiculously inconclusive, but he probably expressed an opinion for which 
better reasons might have been given. 1 At the same time, it is somewhat difficult to 
suppose that, if the Greeks of Pericles’ time had known the principle of the arch, they 
would ncffc have taken advantage of such an invention in the interior construction of 
their numerous buildings. And if we assume that the Italians learnt their engineering 
skill from the Greeks, which is not, however, very probable, it seems possible that Livy 
4 Phny and Dionysius were mistaken as to the date of the arched sewers at Rome, 

;; and that they may have been built after 300 B.C. 

r Some drains of great size and extent were undoubtedly constructed by the Tarquins ; 
and if we deny the knowledge of* the principle of the arch to their times, the question 
immediately arises : How were these cloaca: constructed ? Were they covered with 
flat slabs of stone ; or were they built like the old Mamertine Prison, and many of 
the older Etruscan tombs, with overlapping blocks of stone ; or were they open drains ? 
The last hypothesis seems at present to be the most easy to accept. The larquins may 
have constructed massive open stone channels for the exit of the waters of the Yelabrum, 
and these may have been arched over at successive intervals after the discovery of the 
principle of the arch. The difference in the kind of stone used in different parts of the 
extant cloacae seems rather to point to their construction at different periods ; and the 
advantages of covering up the old open drains, and affording additional space and 
convenience of access between the parts of the city, would be obvious. In the absence, 
however, of any positive testimony to the existence of such open drains at Rome, I 
can hardly adopt this solution of the difficulty, and am more inclined to think that the 
principle of the round arch was known in very early times to the inhabitants of the 
Italian coast, as it certainly was to the Egyptians and Assyrians. 2 

Of the series of sewers connected with the Cloaca Maxima, we can now trace only a 
few, but the nature of the ground shows us that all the various Fora, the Subura, and 
the slopes of the Palatine, Capitoline, Quirinal, Viminai, Esquiline, and Velia must have 
been drained into it. The direction of the main sewer which drained the 
tl ™Fvrum the F orum was discovered by some excavations in 1742; and it was then traced 
from the Fenili, at the spot where the arch of the Cloaca Maxima is now 
visible, across the Forum to the Church of S. Adriano, near the Arch of Septimius 
Severus. Ficoroni, who was present at and made notes of the excavations, declares 
distinctly that this cloaca is of travertine. He does not give the dimensions, but speaks 
generally of its size and width as showing the grand scale of the ancient Roman works, 
and remarks that it lay at a depth of thirty feet below the present surface. 3 


1 See Hirt, Geschichtc dcr Baukunst, vol. ii. p. 188, 
who assigns the Cloaca Maxima to a later date, 
b. c, 184. Hirt is mistaken about the kfatd of stone 
with which the cloaca is built, but rests his condu* 
sion chiefly on the date of the invention of the arch. 
Dennis, Etruria, vol. i. Ixiv., 56, 206; ii. 47, tjo, 
thinks that the Romans derived the arch from the 

Etruscans ; in which case the Cloaca Maxima may 
date from the time of Tarquinius Superbus. 

1 See further in the Introduction on the date of the 
arch. Niebuhr, Lectures, voL L p, 53, Lect 5, solves 
this problem by supposing that, after Ancus Martins, 


the history of a powerful dynasty which reigned over 
a w ide empire at Rome is utterly lost, ^ut this docs 
not explain the historical difficulty of the use of the 
arch. There is a strange tale in L&ctantius, to the 
effect that Tatius found an image of Ctoacina in 
the Cloaca Maxima ; Lictant. lib. i. chap* ax. In 
London, the old Fleet Ditch was uncovered until 
quite latcty. 

* Fca, Misccll. p. clix. Niebuhr, Hist. Rom* 
vol i. p. 392, thinks that it passed from S. Adriano^ 
under the Arco dci Panuni, to the Subura. Juv» v. 
106, * crypta Subura:.*’ 
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The use of travertine alone throughout this portion of the sewers shows them jto 
have been of a later age than the Cloaca Maxima. They probably replaced older 
cloaca:, since the Forum could not have been made habitable without drainage of some 
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kind ; but we have no means of determining to which of the later reconstructions ot 
the system of sewers they belonged. Very possibly they may have formed a pait of 
the great works carried on in B.C. 1 84. But the principal object of those works cfe*.* tk< 
was the drainage of the Aventine, and the ancient cloaca now conveying 
the water of the Marrana into the Tiber, the mouth of which is still visible from the 
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Ponte Rotto, at a point lower down the river than the Cloaca Maxima, was probably 
executed at that time. 1 

Another system of cloacae must have drained the Campus Martius, and a part of 
one of these has been discovered near the Pantheon, from which point it runs across 
the Corso towards the Quirinal. The dimensions are given by Donati as nine feet 
in height and eleven in breadth. 2 The connexion of this sewer with the Thermae of 
: i|grippa and the Aqua Virgo is evident. An enormous exten$!b%of the sewerage of 
limine must have been rendered necessary by the numerous aqiflpucts and thermae 
built in the Imperial times, when the quantity of water constantly poured into the city 
was of itself sufficient to supply a river of moderate dimensions. 

Opposite to the narrow alley which leads down to the arch of the Cloaca Maxima 
stands a stone ornamental doorway, now partly built into the wall of the Church of 
S. Giorgio in Velabro. It is constructed of brickwork with marble facings, 
irrJnhltZrum anc * consists of two square piers decorated with pilasters of the Compo- 
site or Roman order at the corners, and surmounted by a horizontal entabla- 
ture of rich carved work. There is no trace of an attica above. The inscription, still 
well preserved, shows that it was erected by the money-changers or bankers ^nd other 
merchants of the Forum Boariuin, in honour of Septimius Severus, his wife Julia, and his 
son Antoninus (Caracalla). As in the case of the Arch of Septimius in the Forum, so 
here, the words <4 iii. pp. procos. fortissimo felicissimoque principi,” and also “ Parthici 
Maximi Britannici Maximi,” were inserted by Caracalla, in place of the name and titles of 
his murdered brother Geta. 3 Spartianus says of Caracalla, “ Mirum sane omnibus vide- 
batur quod mortem Getae totiens etiam ipse fleret quotiens nominis ejus mentio fieret, 
quotiens imago videretur aut statua ; ” 4 and not only in the inscriptions of the time of 
Septimius Severus, but even in the reliefs, we everywhere find Geta’s figure erased. 
On the shafts of the pilasters are representations of military ensigns, which bear upon 
their circular tablets and above the eagles likenesses in relief of two Caesars, Severus 
and Caracalla. The third likeness, that of Gcta, has been erased in every instance. In 
each of the spaces between the pilasters are four panels with sculptures in relief. The 
lowest of these represents the merchants of the Forum Boarium bringing cattle as victims 
to the altar. The compartment above these exhibits various instruments used in sacrifice 
similar to those found upon the Temple of Vespasian. 5 Upon the larger central panel 
are the figures of the Imperial family engaged in sacrificing ; and it caq easily be" seen that 
from some of these the figure of Geta has been carefully chiselled away\ In one of these 
large panels is the figure of a barbarian captive with the Phrygian cap so common upon 
the sculptures of the triumphal arches. The upper compartments contain festooned 
ornamental work, and a few figures of men. The front of the architrave §nd frieze is 
almost entirely occupied by the inscription, and is not highly ornamented ; but the cornice, 
which is divided into seven ledges, is overladen with various decorative patterns, without 
purity of design or excellence of execution. 

The date of the erection of this monument is stated in the inscription to be the twelfth 


‘ Livy, xxx ix. 44. 

2 Donati, De Urbc Roma, 1665, p. 434 ; Plin. Nat. 
Hist, xxxvi. 1 5, 24. 


g See Bull. delV Inst. 1867, p. 217. 

4 Hist. Aug. Geta, 7. See above, chap. vi. p» 123. 
6 See chap. vi. p. 1 19. 
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year of the *T ribtmitia' poteatas of Severus and the seventh of Caracalla, which corresponds 
to A D. 304. Roller think's it possible that the merchants of the Forum Boarium intended 
it as a testimonial of gratitude to Severus for having built the neighbourly Janus 
Quadrjfrorrs to ornainent their quarter of the city . 1 

;Close to this gateway of Septimius Severus stands the building supposed with much 
probability to be one of the quadruple archways called by the Romans Jaoi Quadrifrontes . 2 
It isi, a massive square building of whjje marble, with four piers supporting 
as iriany arches, which are united in the centre by a vaulted roof. Each pier 
has 00 the exterior twelve niches in two rows, with semicircular shell-shaped 



crowns. These two rows of niches were formerly separated by a projecting cornice, 
which is now nearly destroyed except in the interior. The niches nearest to the corners 
on the north and south sides are not hollowed out, but only traced on the exterior surface, 
in order not to endanger the solidity of the angles. The present height of the building, is 
thirty-eight feet, but it probably had an attica originally upon the top, to which 


Reber, Ruinen Roms, p. 344. He mentions the Janus with four arches, extant in 

* Servius, ad Ain. vii. 607, speaks of Janus Quad- his time, in the Forum Transitoriutn. See chap. vii. 
rifrons as the god of the four seasons of the year. pp. 137, 1385 Aug. De Civ. Dei, vii. 4. 
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the staircase, still extant, led, and in which were some small rooms, for the transaction of 
business. Upon the keystones pf the arches two figures can be still recognised, dne of 
Rome and the other of the patroness of trade, Minerva. The exterior surface was 
doubtless decorated with rows of Corinthian columns between the niches, a large quantity 
of remains of such columns having been found in clearing the base ; and in the niches 
themselves stood the statues of various deities/ 

-The purpose of this arch was probably solely ornamental, and it stood by itself in 
some part of the Forum Boarium- The rooms in the attica may have been used for the 
accommodation of some of the officials of the cattle market. Its builder and date are 
alike unknown. From the style of its architecture and sculptures, it has been pronounced 
decidedly later than the age of Domitian, to whom, from his fondness for building Jani, . 
it might be attributed. 1 Platner and Becker suggest that it is identical with the Arcus * 
Constantini of the eleventh region ; but a comparison of the style of the remnants of 
sculpture upon it with those on the existing Arch of Constantine does Hot confirm this 
conjecture. 2 

Near the Cloaca Maxima was a spot called Doliola, in which, at the time of the 
Gallic invasion of 387. the sacred symbols from the Temple of Vesta were 
buried for safety in small casks (doliola). The house of the Flamen Quirinalis 
was near this spot, 1 

Close to the Pons /Emilius stands a small temple, now converted into the Church of 
S. Maria Egiziaca, which presents an unsolved problem in Roman topo- 
7t foriMnf graphy. The substruction of this temple, which has been laid bare, consists 
of tufa cased with travertine. The form of the temple is that called 
tetrastylos*’ by Vitruvius, having four Ionic columns in front and seven at the sides. 
The four front columns and two on each side forming the pronaos originally stood 
dear, but are now enclosed within the wall of the church. The remaining five on each 
side* with those at the back, were half-columns set against the wall of the cella. The 
shafts of the half-columns are of tufa, but the bases and capitals, with the entablature 
and the columns of the pronaos, are of travertine. On the frieze and cornice are the* 
remains of ornamental work, which is now rendered almost invisible by the stucco with 
which the walls have been covered. 4 

This building has usually been supposed to be the temple dedicated by Servius 
Tullius to Fortuna Virilis, and situated on the bank of the Tiber. The passage of Dio- 
nysius upon which this supposition rests is as follows : — 44 Servius Tullius built two temples 
to Fortune, one in the Forum Boarium, and the other upon the bank of the Tiber, to 
which he gave the name *A rhpeia; and by this name it is still known to the Romans/'* 
"The inference commonly drawn from these words of Dionysius assumes that both 
the temples mentioned were in the Forum Boarium. But it is more likely that Dio- 
nysius meant to imply that the second temple, that of Tv\f) '\php*la> was not in the 
Forum Boarium, since he appears to assign a different situation to it, viz. on the banks 

1 Suet. Dorn. 1 if. 4 See Introduction. The comer capitals of this 

* Platner, Bcschreibung Roms, IK. A. S. 337 y temple have the later position of the Ionic volutes, 

Ifcwfcer, Handbuch, S. 494 ; Kcber, S. 344; while the side capitals have the usual position. 

a Y»n<L I- v. f 157 ; Livy, v, 40; Paul. Dtac. 1 Dionys. tv. 27. 
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, * cnc 0 v ' few* 4#h(^/ tourcds, 1 that Servius built a temple to 
on ;'ithe, .west bank, at some defence) furtl^r dow# the river, it seems riot 
» improbable that DionysJUs, being a Greek, misunderstood the Latin expression >w Templum 



SO-CALLED TEMPLE or FORTU^A V1RJLIS. .* 


l'ortis hortunx," and translated it into vao? Tii^v avSptit *?, confounding it with the La tin 
1 ortuna Virilis. This is confirmed by the fact that Plutarch, also a Greek writer, maUfes* 
the same mistake. $$4 says : “ Trjv Si wpot t irorapp Tvxv y ft>pnv caXoMcrtr, Syrtp Arrlv 
* ^ ' * ’’ a. •jp* t- 

1 Varro, L. L. vi. | 17, "extra urbem j » Donat. Ad Kal. Jul. ad ontK>im. et sext; 6y. Fast. vi. 7** «k 
l «r. “norm. v. 6 , t, "trans Tibcrim Fast Amit. viii. stq.j Merkel, Prqlcg. ad Q?. fay. ^ fvliaft '* ■ 

' ' ' ' ‘ ' * P * '■ ■ i 
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laxvpav rj apiv^orruc^v dvBpeiav. real riv ye vaow^inwc iv rift faro Kattrapos r$ Bijptp 
tcaTa\euf>8el<Tt /envois mKoSopqaay.” 1 This mistake Of Plutarch .and Dionysius wai fir^jjj 
pointed put by Bunsen.* There were three temples of Fors Fortuna at Rome, all on 
the western bank of the river: the one just mentioned built by Servius, at the sixth 
’ milestone ; a sfecpnd* dedicated by Spurius ’Carvilius Maximus, which stood near it;* 
and a third, in the Gardens of Cresar, at the first milestone.* a 

• ^Besides these there wind! a Temple of Fortuna Muliebris, at the fourth milestone on the 
Via Latina,* and the $bovc*«pentiooed Temple of Fortuna ascribed to Servius in the Forum 
. Boariujn. Lastly, there* also # temple of Fortuna Virilis, mentioned by Ovid, which 
Plutarch calls yao? Tv^ns &ppevo *. 1 * * * * * * * 9 Thus it is evident that the only Temple of Fortuna Virilis 
which can be identified with the Church of S. Maria Kgiziaca is that mentioned by Ovid. 
But his account of the site is far too vague to justify any such identification. It is more 
probable, as Reber suggests, that we have here the Temple of Servius dedicated to 
Fortuna without any special title. Dionysius, as we have seen, places this in the Forum 
Boarium, and Livy describes it as “intra portam Carmentalcm,” and mentions it in 
tracing the course of a conflagration between the Salinre near the Porta Trigemina and 
the Porta Carmentalis . 7 But there was another temple, that of Mater Matuta , 8 which 
stood close to the Temple of Fortune; and there is no evidence showing to which 
... of the two the ruin in question belongs. Both were founded by Servius, 

Italics: 6f 1 

Mat* MatHt* and reckoned among the most venerable relics of ancient Rome. Becker 
muJ Pudicit ia jp-ges the claims of the sanctuary' of l’udicitia Patricia, which* Livy places 
; n the Forum Boarium, near the round Temple of Hercules, to this site. 
But this was merely a small shrine, containing a statue, and not a templum.® So far 
as an opinion can be formed of the date of the building from the materials and style 
of architecture, it seems to belong to the later Republic. 

* , On the Piazza della Bocca della VcritA, at a short distance from the temple we have just 
beeta considering, stand the remains of a small round temple, commonly known as the 
Temple of Vesta. Perhaps of all the ruins of Rome this is the most familiar 
SehcaUal to t h e e y e 0 f the traveller. A considerable part of the cclla is still standings 
T ‘v^taf ornamented with a simple and elegant cornice. Round this stand nineteen 
graceful Corinthian columns of white marble. The entablature Is unfor- 
tunately destroyed, and the rude modern tiled roof with which the building has been 
capped completely spoils the picturesque effect of the ruin. 

The name now given to it rests on no other evidence than its circular shape ; and 
as we have 00 mention of a Temple of Vesta in the Forum Boarium, it must be at once 
condemned as a misnomer . 10 The building has also been called the Temple of the Sibyl 
or the Temple of Cybele , 11 without better reason. The most probable conjecture as to its 


1 Plutarch, Dc Fortuna Rom. 5. 

* Bcschrcibung Roms, iiL t, 665. * Livy, x. 46. 

4 Plut loc. cit.; Tac. Ann. ii. 41; Pint. Brut so; 

Fasti Amit viii. KaL JuL ad milL prim, et seat 

* Festus, p. 242 ; Bull. dtlP Itut. 1854, p. {9. 

* Ov. Fast iv. 14$ ; Plin. Nat Hist viii 48, 1 197 ; 

Plut De Fortuna Rom. 10, Quant Rom. 74. Plu- 

tarch enumerates /even other designations under 

which Tixn was worshipped. See also chap, viii 


p. 193, and chap. x. p. 251. 

I Chap. iv. p. 51 ; Canina, Indie, p. 503; Livy, 
zav. 7, xxiv. 47. 

8 Livy, loc. cit, v. 19, 23, xli. 28. 

♦ Ibid., x. 23 ; Festus, 243. 

M The passage of Horace commonly quoted, Od. 
»• *» * 5 , cannot refer to this temple, but to the temple 
near the Regia in the Forum. 

II Mabillon, Mus. ltal. ii p. iaj. 
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name is that first suggested ^^^JJiale, that it is the round Temple of Hercules 
in the Forum Boariuig, mentioned' fn the tenth boob of Livy, and alluded „. 
to by Festus as the^Emilian Temple of Hercules. 1 The appellation' p mM .y 
;b£miliana ” certainly seems to point to the neighbourhood of the /Emilian HtrQu*. 
bridge. The style of its architecture indicates a restoration in the latter half oftlfee"* 
filjrt century A.D. Formerly it was called the Church of Madonna del Sole/ fr&m a 
favourite image of the Virgin in it; at an earlier period Si Stefan* delle Carole, 
from the discovery of a marble model of a chariot in its neighbourhood; but in 1810 
it was cleared out and restored, and since then has not been used as a church, but 
contains a small collection of marble fragments. . ,> 



;•* 

ROV.NI> TEMPLE OK HKROtl.ES, USUALLY CALVED THE TEMPLE OP VESTA. 


The oldest name of the valley between the Palatine and Aventine was Vallis Murcia, 
from a very ancient altar dedicated to Dea Murcia, a title given to Venus, 
and supposed by Varro and Pliny to be derived from the myrtle bushes in Circus 
which the valley formerly abounded.* It is traversed by a stream called the MurdamVuOry. 
Aqua Crabra or Manana, which enters the city near the old Porta Mctronia, 
and runs through the whole length of the valley, entering the Tiber through a cloaca 
which carries it under the Forum Boarium. 


1 Livy, x. S3 ; Festus, p. 343 : “ uhi miliaria axle* 
cst Herculis.* 

1 Vairo, L. L. v. { 154 ; Plin. Nat. Hist xv. 29, 
36 ; Uvy, L 33 ; Pint Quest Rom. 20. Other cs- 
planation* of the name wOl be found in Aug. Civ. 


Dei, iv. 16 ; Paul. Disc. p. 148; Seri 1 , ad jCil vui. 
626 ; Claud. De Laud. Stil. ii. 404. The Circus was 
also called Armilustrium, from the saflitary nature of 
the processions which took place then*?' Varro, H L.- 
! 153- ■,*v 
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At the entrance of the vallev of the Circus Maximus, and on the south side of the 

* v 'mL 

Piazza della Bocca della Verity stands the Church of S. Maria in Cosmedin, which is bum 
* upon foe ruins of an ancient temple. Ten columps still remain in their 
origi nat places, seven of which stand in a line parallel to the entrance, and* 
f three others in the left-hand side wall of the church. Some of the columns 
are built into the walls of the sacristies on the right of the entrance, and reach through the 
ro$fs to the upper story. The material of which they are made is white marble, and their 
capitals are of the Roman or Composite order. Parts of the wall of the cella may still 
be seen in the sacristy, built of tufa, which was originally faced with marble. The design 
of the capitals and chiselling of the ornamental work upon them are of the best period of 
art. and some of then^ may be conveniently examined in the room over the sacraria and in 
the organ loft . 1 R$h$|kd the apse of the church are some large chambers built of massive 
blocks of travertfjjj^l^bich were probably attached to the carceres of the Circus as stables 
or offices of some Jcind ; and the position of these compels us to assume that the front of 
the temple faced towards the Velabrum, and that the seven columns parallel to the 
facade of the present church belonged to the side of the temple, while the three in the 
left-hand wall formed a part of the front. Otherwise the travertine chambers at the 
back must have formed some part of the temple ; and it is difficult to see how this could 
/'£ave been tile case, as they are evidently not the walls of the cella, and cannot be 
^ brought into <ajiy symmetrical position with the rows of columns. 

f The temples of Pudicitia Patricia, of Mater Matuta, and of Fortune have been severally 
Identified with these ruins by the writers of Roman topography. But it has be^n shown 
already that the first of these was probably a mere chapel, and that the other* two »ai#t he 
- placed nearer to the Carmental Gate;* and therefore the conjecture of Canina,^^|k|it the 
^ , Church of S. Maria in Cosmedin was formerly the Temple of Ceresi;!fiwer, and 
^'‘^ era ' a PP ears ntuch more likely to be true. That temple is incld^etHn the 
jjbera, eleventh region by the Curiosum and Notitia, and is placed by Jfimivius, 

. " Tacitus, and Pliny close to the Circus Maximus, while Dionysius expressly 

says that it stood (intip aura? ra% atfreaets) just over the barriers of the Circus Maximus.* 
The account of Vitruvius answers to the ruins which still remain. For he says that the 
temple was of the description called “ araeostyle,” *>. with wide intercolunmar intervals ; and 
it will be found that the intervals between the columns now standing are nearly four times 
heir diameter. Vitruvius also says that it was of the Tuscan order of architecture, and in 
this seems to contradict Pliny, who, quoting Varro's authority, speaks of it as the first 
temple at Rome which had Greek ornamental work.* Their statements may be reconciled 
by observing that Pliny is speaking of the decorations of the temple by Damophilus and 
Gorgasus, and not of the style of architecture. The araeostyle arrangement of the columns 
was probably preserved even after the complete restoration by Tiberius,* at which time, as 
Pliny relates, the old Greek frescoes were cut out and framed, and the terra-cotta s ta t ue s 
removed from the roof. 


‘ Reber, p. 341. * P. 290, notes 8, 9. rj, 94. Sec also Cicero, De Nat Deo*, ii 24. 

* Canina, Indie. p. 498. ‘ ■ * Plin. xxxv. it, 154. 

4 Curios. Reg. *1. ; Vitruv. iii. 3, 5 j Win. xxSfljjlk**, * Tac. loc. cit 
24; ro, 19; is, 154? Tac. Ann. it 49; DUmyw vl 
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> The temple was first vowed by A. Postumius, the Dictator in the Latin war ol 497 B.c , 
tm account of the great scarcity of prbvisions which then prevailed. It was dedicated three 
years afterwards by th«j Consul Spurius Cassius, a statesman who showed a disposition to 
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( Forma ly the Temple of Cere*, Lilier, and libera ) 
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imitate the great architectural works of the*R<£al period, contrary to thegenerallyfrugal 

spirit of the early Republican fathers . 1 In thc*year 31 B.C. a destructive which raged 

«'*> * ■! * 

* Dionys. vi 17/94. * 
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between* the £ircus and the Forum Olitorium destroyed the temple, 1 and with it some of 
the most valuable treasures of Greek art which it contained. Among these, besides the 
frescoes of Damophilus and Gorgasus above mentioned, was the famous picture of Dionysius 
by Aristides, for which Attalus bid sixteen talents, a price which excited the attention of 
Mummius, and induced him, although unable himself to appreciate the merits of such 
works of art, to suspect its value, and carry it to Rome in spite of the remonstrances 
of Attains. 2 * 4 The restoration was undertaken by Augustus, and finished by I iberius in 
A. I). 17.* This temple was the record office and treasury of the plebeian :ediles, as the 
Temple of Saturn was of the quaestors ; and it was enacted that the decrees of the Senate 
should be delivered over to the aediles there, an enactment which seems never to have been 


carried out. 4 The media:val names of the church, “in Cosmcdin" and " in Schola Gra-ca,”® 
seem to point to the possession of the church by Greek monks after the division of the 
Empire ; and the piazza in which it stands is called Hocca della \ erita, from the strange 
figure of a head under the modern portico of the church, in the mouth of which it is said 
that persons whose veracity lay under suspicion were required to place their hand while 
making oath, in the belief that the mouth would close upon it it the oath taken was 
a false one. Immediately behind the church are the arched buildings of travertine 
blocks, which have already been mentioned as belonging to the carceres of the Circus. 

The largest of these is now used as a store-room of articles of church 
Crurtyard f um j ture aiK j s t an ds on the right side of the tribune of the church. They 
are perhaps situated too far towards the river to be portions of the actual, 
carceres from which the chariots started, but they may have formed one side <*f a 
courtyard behind the carceres, in which the harnessing and preparation for the races 
took place.* 

The natural configuration of the Circus valley would, without any artificial construc- 
tions, afford a suitable space for contests of chariots and for horse races/ Romulus made 
use of it for the Consualia, at which the seizure of the Sabine women was effected ;* and the 
Altar of Consus was one of the most ancient and venerated spots included 
Am ona. w j^| l j n » This altar seems to have stood on the central line or spina of the 
Circus, and was at a lower level than the other shrines, either from the raising of the level 
of the ground, or from a superstition which required that it should be concealed under the 
earth. At the time of the games it was always uncovered and exhibited to the view of 
the spectators. 10 The expression used by Tcrtullian (“ ad primas metas ”) probably means 
that it was not far from the metx of the Circus where the chariots first turned, and we may 
therefore, as will appear Trom the description of the Circus, place it n^tr the south-eastern 
end of the valley. Tacitus mentions this altar as one of the points near which the line 
of the Romulean pomcerium ran, and uses it to mark roughly the southern angle of 
the Palatine settlement. 11 


1 Dion Cass. 1 . la 

* Strabo, vm. 23, p. 381 ; Plm. Nat. Hist, xxxv, 

4, 24. * Tac. Ann. ii. 4$. - 

4 Livy, iii. 55 ; Mommsen, voL i p. 284. J ” * 

* Ann. Einsicd. ; Mirabilia ; Anast ViuHadfc 
One of the churches of the sixth century at Ravenna 
has the same name. 


* Sec Canina, Indie, p. 496, who mentions the dis- 
covery of another side of this courtyard. 

1 See Bianconi, Dcscrizioni dei Circi. 

* Livy, i. 9. 

* Varro, L. L vi. f 20. 

x * Plut. Rom. 14 ; Tertull. De Spect. v. 8, 

M See above, chap. ui. p. 32 ; Tac. Ann. xii. 24. 
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The legendary tales of the city carry us back to a period before that of ^nstilt|^ and 
relate a visit of Hercules to the valley of the Circus, and the foundation by Ara Afaxima 
him af 'by Evander of a still older altar than the Ara Consi — the Ara and Temple of 
Maximal The position of this and of the Temple of Hercules Victor have H <rcnles 
already beeivpointed out as near the back of S. Maria in Cosmedin, and at the western 
corner of the Circus. 1 

After the Romulean era, the valley began to be used for the Ludi Circenses, and the 
spectators were accommodated upon wooden temporary stages. 2 * Tarquinius Priscus is 
said to have first built permanent scats on the occasion of the games given by him after 
the capture of Apiolar, a Latin town, and to have assigned a certain space to each of the 
thirty Curia*.* From this time the shape of the Circus became fixed, and it was probably 
similar to that of a Greek stadium in most points, but was adapted more especially to 
horse and chariot races than foot races. 4 * . The length of the whole was about 600 yards, 
and it was divided into two parallel courses by a wall running down the centre, called the 
“spina.” At one end were the barriers whence the chariots started, and the other end 
was semicircular. Remains of the semicircular part, where the chariots turned, are still 
traceable at the south-eastern end of the valley ; and therefore the carceres must have 
been at the other end, between S. Maria in Cosmedin and the modern gas works. 6 

The front line of the carceres was not a straight line at right angles to the spina, but 
was curved in the shape of a segment of a circle described from a point midway between 
the nearer end of the spina and the side wall of the circus, so as to prevent the chariots 
whidh started in the centre from having an unfair advantage. 0 The metae also w r ere so 
placed as to give a wider course to the chariots just after turning round them than when 
on the point of turning. The carceres were arched vaults, closed in front by folding 
doors, each capable of containing one chariot. The spectators* seats were, according 
to Dionysius, roofed with some kind of covering. 7 The Tarquinii appear to have 
expended a large amount of labour and money upon this work, for both Livy and 
Dionysius rank it with the other great edifices of the kings, the Capitoline Temple 
and the Cloaca Maxima, and dwell upon the sufferings of the workmen compelled to 
labour in building it.* 

Little improvement or alteration seems to have been made in the Circus during the 


1 Chap. Hi. p. 32, and note on p. 40 ; Mommsen, 
Rom. Hist, book i. chap, xii. p. 174* Hng. trans. 

* Dionvs. Hi. 68. # 

* l) tony 5. toe. cit. ; Lify, L 35. 

4 Mommsen, Rom. Hist, book i. chap, xv, p. 235, 
and hook ii. chap. ix. p. 472, Eng. trans., derives the 

Ludi Maximlfrom a Greek source. 

4 Among the fragments of the Plan of Rome en- 
graved on marble plates now preserved in the Capitut 
may be seen the semicircular end of a circus, which is 
referred by Comna, Indie* p.49$* to the Circus Maxi* 
mus. Three large stands for spectators arc there 
represented, which may have been the w mamiana * 
of Suet CaL 18, 

1 This arrangement may be seen in the Circus of 
Maxentius, on the Appiaa road. It is commonly 


said that a rope was stretched in front of the car- 
ceres ; but this would have destroyed the effect in- 
tended to be produced by the curved line of their 
front. The rope was a Greek derice, but not a Roman ; 
see Paus. vi. 20, 7. The carceres were also called 
Oppidum, from the turrets and pinnacles over them. 
Varro, L. L. v. § 153. They were divided into twelve 
cells, six on each side of the principal gate. (Cassiod. 
Var. iii. 51.) The six factions of the Circus could thus 
be divided conveniently for starting in the different 
heats* The fullest account of the Ludi Circenses is 
1& Panrinius, De Circensibus. 

* Iiionvs. iil 68. Livy, L 35, 56, calls diem fori, 
41 decks ” or u gangways.” 

• Liv. i. 56 ; Dionys. iv. 44. 
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times of the Republic, 1 * and it was not until five centuries had elapsed since the expulsion 
of Tarquin the Proud that Julius C«esar undertook to repair, or more probably to rebuild, 
the whole on a more convenient and extensive plan.* . ^ , 

• As arranged by C«esar, the Circus Maximus was 700 yards in lengtj 
breadth, and contained seats for at least twice as many spectators as the Co|j£eflm. 3 t*he ■ 
upper seats were of wood resting upon stone substructions, and the lower tier were Of 
stone. Round the edge of the arena Caesar found it necessary to dig a trench seven feet 
deep and seven feet wide, called an "curipus,” in order to prevent the elephants, which were 
often baited in the Circus, from reaching the spectators, as the iron railings alone had been 
sometimes found an insufficient protection against their weight and strength. 4 * Further 
improvements and additions were made in the Circus by Augustus after a great fire in 
,31 B.C. which burnt down the upper tier of seats. 3 He built a pavilion for his own private 
use, 6 and probably at the same time erected the obelisk, which now stands in the Piazza 
del Popolo, in the centre of the spina. 7 * * * The south-west side of the Circus under the 
Aventinc was again destroyed by fire in 36 A.D., from which we learn that the upper scats 
were still built 6f wood.* Claudius then restored them, and at the same time set up gilded 
marble me$se ;^nd* marble carcercs in place of the old ones, which were constructed 
tufa and wood. He also set apart seats for the Senate* * 

The buildings of the Circus itself do not seem to have suffered much in the great fire of 
Nero’s time, for we fin^d him appearing there almost immediately afterwards at a festival, 
and placing all the Wreaths he had won in chariot races, to the number of 1,808, upon the 
Obelisk of Augustus, Nero filled up the curipus, and placed seats for the Kquites as well 
as the Senate.* The great conflagration in the reign of Titus was confined to the Campus 
Martins, but the Circus again suffered from fire in Domitian's reign, and we find that he 
rebuilt the whole with stone taken from his Naumachia, for the express pur po$e #f pre- 
venting future accidents of the kind. 11 Twenty years afterwards Trajan boasted that he had 
at length rendered the Circus worthy of the grandeur of the Roman nation (“digna populo 
victore gentium sedes”). 12 A terrible catastrophe happened to the spectators in the time of 
Antoninus Pius, which shows the great popularity of the exhibitions in the Circus during 
the second century. The pillars supporting the roof of one of the rows nW|ats gave way, 
and more than a thousand persons were crushed in the ruins. 13 

During the later Empire the Circus was one of the most magnificent groupf of buildings 

at Rome. A succession of splendour-loving Emperors had decorated the spina with 

* > 

4 W* 


1 Liv. viii. 20, xli. 27. 

* Suet. Cars. 39; Plan, xxxvl { 102 ; Dionys. iii. 68. 

3 Dionys. Hi. 68 gives the number as 150,000, 
Win. Nat. Hist, xxxvi, { 102 as 250,000, and the 
Regionarit as 385,000. 

4 Plin. Nat. Hist vtii. $ 21 ; Suet. Ges. 39. In 

the time of Augustus 3,500 elephants were billed in 

the Circus games, Mon. Anc. tab. *v. Caligula gave 

innumerable shows, which lasted from moming to 

night, and on one occasion had the course strewed 

with minium and chrysocolla, and the chariots driven 

by persons of senatorial rank. Suet Cat. t8 ; Min. 

***««' 27. * Dion Casa L ia 


* Caligula once viewed the preparation* for races 
from the Dotmis Gclotiana, probably a part of the 
palace. Suet. Cal, 18. 

7 Mon. Ancyr. tab. iv.ed, Zumpt; Piist xxxvi. f 715 
Amm. Marcell. xvii. 4. 

* Tac. Ann. vi. 45 ; Dion Cass. Wilt #$j Suet 

Claud 2i. T* 

* Tac. Ann. xv. 38; Dion Cass. Ixiii. } F|tlt 

Nat. Hist viii. 21. v * 

Dion Cass. Ixvi. 34, 

11 Suet. Dom. 5. 

u Dion Cass. Ixviit. 7 ; Min. Pan. 51, 

11 Chron. Vet Rone. vol. ii. col. Z44. 
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pillars, obelisks, trophies, statues, altars, and shrines, so that it presented'a rich , 
stately appearance. “Constantine spent much labour on these decorations^ and Id 
beau|jf|ftng jtbe building ; and his son Constantius brought the obelisk which now 
stands in the piazza of the Lateran from Alexandria, and placed it on the spina ^s a rival < 
to the famous obelisk of Augustus. Ammianus Marcellinus gives a full account of 
thfe labour which it cost to bring this obelisk from Heliopolis to Alexandria, and thence 
to Rome, and to erect it in the Circus. A brazen sphere, plated with gold, was at 
first placed on the top ; but this having been destroyed by lightning, a gilded torch 
was substituted for it, as a symbol of the light and heat of the Sun-god, to whom it was 
dedicated." 1 ** 

A most interesting bas-relief in the Vatican Museum, representing a chariot-race, gives 
also a rude sketch of the decorations of the spina as it existed in the Imperial times. At 
each end are seen the metae, three marble pillars in the shape of truncated cones, sur- 
mounted by ornamental fir-cones. Between these, along the line of the spina, there, stand 
the following objects : — a statue of Apollo Arcitenens, or Sol ; another of Cybcle, with a 
lion;* a Victory, raised on the top of a column; a chapel, or shrine, with a qpaflriga; an 
otSclisk ; a triumphal arch;* two columns supporting an entablature, upon which are the 
figures of seven dolphins ; 4 and two similar columns, supporting seven egg-shaped balls.* 

The dolphins were dedicated to Neptune, and spouted water 'from their mouths into 
a basin below ; and the egg-shaped balls alluded to the mythical birth of Castor, the patron 
of horsemanship. These latter were also used to show the spectators the number of laps 
which had been run at any period of the race, by taking them away or putting them up 
one at a time* The number of laps was usually seven, but was sometimes diminished to 
five. The medals of Trajan represent the sides of the Circus, and the semicircular end, as 
constructed on the model of an amphitheatre, with exterior porticoes and tiers of columns ; 
and in the interior a podium, and rows of receding seats, surmounted by a gallery. The 
Imperial pulvinar was on the left of the carccres, whence the signal for starting was given. 

Another most valuable source of information about the games of the Circus, besides the 
Vatican bas-relief, is to be found in the Epistles of Cassiodorus, the celebrated minister of 
Odoacer and Theodoric at the beginning of the sixth century ; 8 and from these it appears 
that the Circcnsian Games were still celebrated in his time. The Circus is mentioned in 
the ninth ceritury by the anonymous writer of Einsiedlen : but it was then probably falling 
into decay. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, like many of the other ruins of Rome, 
it became a public stone-quarry, from which the Popes and the nobility of Rome helped 
themselves freely; and consequently all traces of the magnificent buildings which sur- 
rounded it have disappeared, with the exception of a small part of the substructions at the 
semicircular end of the course. 


0 


» Aur, Viet. Cars. 40; Amm. Marc. xvii. 4, who 
gives m interpretation of the hieroglyphics cut upon 
the obelisk. See Gibbon, chap. xix. 

• • TertulL De Spec. 8. 

* The Anon. Ein&ied. mentions an arch erected in 
the Circus in honour of Thus at the games given 
after the capture of Jerusalem. 

4 lor. vi. 

* tivy, xli. 37 ; Cassiod. Var. ill. $1. A statue of 

i*' 


Pollcntia is also mentioned by Livy, xxxix. 7 ; Varro, f ' 
De Kc Rust i. 2, f 1 1. 

* Dion Cassius, xlix. 43, says that M. Agrippa 
first put up these dolphins and egg*, and that the 
dolphins were also intended to show die number of 
laps run. An egg is preserved in the garden of the 
Villa Pamfili. Ampfcre, vol. iv. p.13. 

» Prop. iii. ip, 26 ; Suet. Dorn. 4. 

• Cassiodor. Var. Ep. $1. 

V<* 
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The rubbish is now 25 or 30 feet thick, and the level of the arena is but little lower titan 
the surrounding ground. The present road called Via dei Cerchi runs nearly along the line r 
formerly occupied by the higher tiers of seats ; the greater part of the arena is occupied'by 
cabbage r gardens ; and the dirty brook of the Marrana, half-choked by weeds, crawls along 
* the line -of the spina. 

It is not surprising to find in the neighbourhood of the Circus Maximus, which was one 
of the most frequented parts of Rome, and connected with the oldest traditions of Roman 
history, a number of names of temples which have now entirely disappeared, and whose 
sites are undiscoverable. A Temple of the Sun is mentioned in the Catalogue 
s LTmJMwh b uilcIin g s the eleventh region ; and from a passage in Tertullian, 1 

who places it 44 in medio spatio," compared with the description given of it 
by Tacitus, 2 as 44 apud Circum,” we may conjecture that it stood on the flank of the 
Aventine, near the central part of the Circus. The Tern pi uni Lunae, also included in the 
eleventh region, may have been in the same neighbourhood. 3 There was also a Temple of 
Mercury in the eleventh region, which overlooked the Circus. 4 * It was dedicated in 493 B.C., 

, . by M. Lsetorius, a centurion/* Traces of this temple are said to have been 

Mercury. found between the Aventine and the Circus, at a spot where a caduceus 

Temples <f and an altar were dug up ; but the indication thus given is too uncertain 
Mtipra Mater be 4> f an y importance. 6 Temples of the Magna Mater 7 and of Jupiter 

iunl Jupiter. / r 1 1 

also stood in the eleventh region. 

A Temple of Venus, of which Livy tells us that it was built with the fines levied on 
the Roman matrons by Q. Fabius GurgcsJ* stood at some distance from the Forum 
_ Boarium, 10 along the Circus vallev ; but we have no more exact due as to its 

Temples c* * * 

leans, Flora, position. 11 There may have been some connexion between this temple and 
jurmtus, and the ancient name of the valley, Murcia or Myrtea. Our information as to 
the sites of the Temples of Flora, 12 of Juventus, 1 * 1 and of Stimmanus 1 * is 
equally scanty. We only know that they stood near the Circus Maximus. 


1 Tcrtull. De Spec. 8. 2 Tac. Ann. xv. 74. 

* Cunosum Urbis Reg. xi. There were also a*di- 
cutae dedicated to these deities on the spina, Cassiod. 

Var. iii. 51. 

4 Ov. Fast. v. 669. 3 Livy, jj. 21, 27. 

Nardtni, Rom. Ant. 245. 

r Tertull. Dc Spec. 8. 


8 Curiosum Reg. xi. 

8 Livy, x. 31. i* I bid, xxix. 37. 

11 Fcstus. ji. 263 ; Kal. Capr. xiv. Kal. Sept. 

12 T ac. Ann, h. 49. Ia Livy, xxxvi. 36. 

14 Ov. Fast. vi. 725 ; Kal. Amit. xn.Kal. Jul. ; 

Merkel, Proieg. ad Ov. Fast. pp. cxlii. cevii, ; Flin. 
Nat. Hist, xxix. 4, § 57. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


PART I. 

THE CIRCUS FLA MIN I US. 


SITE OF MODERN CITV — CAUSES OF CHANGE OF SITE TO THE CAMPUS MARTI US — HISTORY OF CAMPUS MARTIVS — 
PAMS CAP K KA — ST KG N A TKRKXT1 — ACER TARQUINIUS — BUILDINGS OF CAMPUS MARTI US — DIVISIONS OF CAMPUS 
MARTI US : CIRCUS FLAMINIUS, CAMPUS MAKTIUS, VIA TATA — KIM ITS OF THE THREE DIVISIONS — CIRCVS 
FI AM INI US- — THEATRE OF MARCEKKUs — TKMIT.ES OF PI ETAS, SPES, JUNO SOSPITA — FORUM OLITORIUM — TEMPLE 
OF JANUS — S. NICOLA IN CARCKRE — PORTICOES OF OCTAVIA AND OCTAVIUS — TEMPLES OF JUNO AND JUPITER 
STATOR — PORI H US MKTKLLI - - !»! HMoTIIECA, CURIA, AND SCUULA OCTAVIA? — AIDES HERCULIS MUSARUM — 
POKTJUUS PHILIPP!— THE \ I RK OF BALBUS— CRYP TA r.ALRI -“CIRCUS FLAMINIUS — CAMPUS FLAMINIUS — PRATA 
FLAM I NT A — TEMPLES OF DELPHIC APOLLO, BKMjO.NA, HERCULES CUSTOS, BONUS EVENTUS, FORTUNA EQUESTRIS, 
MARS. DIANA, JUNO RH.INA, NFPTUNUS, DIOSCURI, VULCAN US- PORTICUS MINUCI A FT FRUM ENT ARIA — THEATRE, 
I'ORTICIS, AN l* CURIA OK POMPEIUS — DOM US HECATOSn LON — TEMPLE OF VENUS VICTRIX. 


Toirrmv 91 rd wA*7trrc » 6 Mdpnns tf** 1 Tp ipuyrtt wpotrk a&wr Kal r&v 4 k rifs wpovotas K&trpoY. KtU 7 dp rd 

u*y*V » f roZ wtBtov #avMtrrrt)y &ua «ral rdt dpuaroBpouias Kcd rijr d\XrfY hrwa<rlav dicmKvrov w ap*x ov T V rovodr^ wAifikt 
rmr ff<pa tpq, k* 1 KpUtp *cu wuA titrrpq. yvpv txfo^iVwr. — Sr R A WO, lx>ok v. p. 236. 

I T is a curious question, and one which the student of Roman history and topography 
cannot fail to ask himself, why the modern Romans have so completely migrated from 
the site of ancient Rome, and settled themselves upon the Campus Martius. 

While the seven hills, with the exception of the Capitol and Quirinal, are Modern 

almost uninhabited, and chiefly occupied by vineyards, gardens, and solitary C *j ckfngt’of 
monasteries, the flat tract between the Pincian, Quirinal, and Capitoline hills site to He 

and the Tiber is now covered with a dense mass of houses and a network of Martins. 

crooked and narrow streets. The causes which led to this complete change 
in the situation of the city are to be traced partly to the occupation of the hills and public 
buildings of ancient Rome, in the Middle Ages, by a swarm of oppressive and barbarous 
nobles, who repelled the mass of the people from the neighbourhood of their strongholds ; 
and partly to the importance, at a later time, of the Vatican and the Castle of St. Angelo, 
the residence and the fortress of those great Popes who, in the fifteenth century, raised 
Rome from the ruins in which centuries of barbarism and terrorism had laid her. The reigns 
of Julius the Second, Leo the Tenth, and Sixtus the Fifth, in the sixteenth century, during 
which the great masters of Italian art and architecture flourished, made the Vatican and St. 
Peter's the central points of the city, towards which the population was naturally attracted. 
Another cause of the change in the situation of Rome may be found in the fact that all 
great towns have a constant tendency to spread themselves in the direction of their most 
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active intercourse with other centres of population . 1 * * With the loss of her foreign empire 
Rome lost her interest in the Tiber and the Appian road, those great avenues of com- 
munication with the western and eastern provinces of Europe. But the importance of the 
great northern roads, the Flaminian and Aurelian, was maintained by the constant inter- 
course kept up in the Middle Ages between Rome, Ravenna, and the great cities of Tuscany 
and Lombardy. Hence the tendency of the city to extend itself northwards along the 
great northern routes. A further cause of the change of situation which gradually came 
into play was the difficulty of carrying on traffic with wheeled vehicles in the hilly parts of 
the city. The ancient Romans did not generally use carriages in the streets, but walked 
from place to place, or were carried in litters. When carriages became common, the steep 
streets of the ancient site presented impediments which made it more convenient to live on 
level ground, and rendered the Campus Martins a more favourite site for the houses of the 
wealthier citizens." 

The history of the Campus Martius presents us with a scries of striking contrasts. 
It has been covered in successive ages, first by the cornfields of the Tarquinian dynasty, 
then by the parade-ground of the great military Republic, next by a forest of 
n 'pmMartiZ‘. mar ^ e colonnades and porticoes, and, lastly, by a confused mass of mean 
and filthy streets, clustering round vast mansions, and innumerable churches 
of every size and description. If we ascend to a still earlier point of its history, and 
question the soil itself as to the geological changes through which it has passed, we 
find it entirely composed, even to a considerable height on the flanks of the surround- 
ing hills, of fluviatile deposits, showing that the Tiber once spread itself across the 
whole w'idth of the valley between the Quirinal and the Vatican hills, and was a 
much wider and more stately river than the present rushing, turbid stream.* The 
mass of the original soil, now buried under twenty or thirty feet of rubbish, has been 
proved by the investigations of Brocchi to consist of beds of marl and sand, with patches 
of gravel here and there. He found clear indications of the freshwater origin of these 
formations, and also of the partially stagnant state of the water during long ages of 
past time.* 

Two indications of this former state of the Tiber valley remained to a later time in 
the names Palus Caprea and Stagna Tcrenti, which were applied to certain places in the 

Campus Martius. Nardini and Brocchi think that the former was In the 

P.lhu CoffM. . 

neighbourhood of S. Andrea della Valle, and that it was along the channel - 

Stagna Ttrenti. “ 

formerly occupied by it that Agrippa conducted his main sewer to the Tiber . 4 
This depression of the ground seems to run from the bank of the river, between the Ponte 
S. Sisto and Ponte Quattro Capi, towards S. Carlo a Catinari, S. Andrea delta Valle, and 
the Piazza Navona. It was the scene of the legendary apotheosis of Romulus, who was 
said to have been carried up to heaven in a thunderstorm while reviewing his army on 
its banks ; * and it was also on the banks of this marsh, and between it and the sharp bend 


1 Most towns now extend themselves, so far as flu 

mass of population is concerned, towards. the railway 

stations, and along the lines of railway. 

* See Brocchi, who gives from 130 to 140 feet ai 
the alteration of levd which has taken place, 


* Brocchi, pp. 87—93, See above, chap, ii pp. 18 
— 30. 

4 See above, chap. »i. p. 386 ; Brocchi, p. 19. 

* Livy, i. 16; Ov. Fast. ii. 489; Satin, 4 SOI Av. 
Viet Vir. 111. 2. 
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of the river below the Ponte S. Angelo, that he is said to have instituted the Equina 
in honour of Mars. 1 

The latter of these two marshes, the Vada or Stagna Terenti, was, according to Festus 
and Zosimus, at the extremity of the Campus Martius, where it is narrowest* This must 
mean the northern edge, near the Via di Tor di Nona and the Apollo theatre ; or perhaps 
still further north, near the Mausoleum of Augustus. The Ludi Saeculares were held here 
on the. bank of the Tiber ; * altars- of Dis and Proserpine stood there, in whose honour the 
games were celebrated. 4 The worship of these infernal deities seems to have originated 
in the neighbourhood of a hot spring, or some other indications of subterranean fire.* 

In the time of the later Roman kings we find the Campus spoken of as arable land. 
The Tarquins held it cither as freehold or as domain land, and cultivated 
corn upon it, or perhaps only upon part of it,* for previous to their time, as we Taryt Uniu s 
have seen, both Romulus and Servius fixed upon it as the place of assembly 
for the general meetings of the Roman people, and for reviews of the national army. 
Parts of it seem also to have been private property ; as, for instance, the lands of the 
Vestal Taracia, which were given by their owner to the Roman people. 7 

During the time of the Republic the whole Campus seems to have been considered 
State property, and was used as a military and athletic exercise-ground and a place of 
meeting for the Comitia Centuriata. No buildings of any importance were erected upon 
it Wc only hear of two altars dedicated to Mars, 8 the above-mentioned altars of Dis 
Pater and Proserpine,® a few temples, the Temple of Apollo, built in 428 B.C ., 10 the 
Temple of Bellona, in 296 B.c., 11 and several others, all near the Porta* Carmentalis. 

In the latest years of the Republic the public buildings gradually occupied that part of 
the plain which lies immediately under the Capitol, and before the death of Augustus- 
some were built as far north as the Church of S. Carlo and the Piazza di Spagna. The 
buildings of Agrippa on the Campus were perhaps the most extensive and most celebrated 
of the Augustan age. It has been previously mentioned that Julius Caesar entertained a 
colossal scheme for diverting the course of the Tiber from the Miivian bridge and cutting 
a channel for it under the Monte Mario and Vatican, so as to add the Campus Vaticanus 
and the Praia Quinctia to the Campus Martius. 14 From this it may be seen that even in 
the earlier times of the Empire the need of space for the expansion of the city was felt ; 
and after the Augustan age the difficulty of buying large tracts of land, such as were 
required for the colossal schemes of the great Roman builders, must have become almost 
insuperable. The extensions of the Imperial Palace on the Palatine, by Nero and 
Caligula, were probably effected by forcible evictions, and contributed largely to the 
hatred with which those Emperors were regarded. By the fire in Nero's reign, and also by 
the appropriation of his immense pleasure-grounds on the Esquiline, a space was cleared 


* Or. Fast ii. 8$y, iii. 519 ; Festus, p. 81. 

* Festus, pp. 319, 350 s Zosimus, ii. 1,4; Ov. Fast 
i. $ot. 

* Serr. Ad &n. viii. 83 ; Martial, iv, i, 8 ; x. 63, 3 ; 
Auson. Id. xi. 34. 

4 Uyy, Epit. xlix. ; Stat Silv. iv. t, 38. 

* Vail Max. it 4, 5. The name is variously written 
-Teremum, Terentus, and Turentuftt. •’ 


* Livy, ii. $ ; Iiionys. v. 13. See chap. xi. p. 363. 
1 Pliny, Nat Hist ixxiv. 6, II, $ 25 ; Cell viL 7. 

It is possible that this may refer to fheTnuwtiberiae 
Campus Tiberinus. 

* Livy, xl. 45. 

* VaL Max. loc cit ; Festus, pi 329. 

*♦ Livy, iv. »£, 29, vlt so. » Ibid, x. 19. 

» Cic. Ad J||l »»». 33, tk xi. p. 368. 
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for the Flavian Emperors to i>uild the Coliseum and Baths of Titus, and the tide of 
building was for a time diverted from the Campus Martius ; but in the age of the 



THKATXS Of MAkCKU.UK. 

(Abmit a third part of tin? arcade ia the level of the present street. > 


Antonines it again returned, and during their long reigns they covered a large space in 
its centre with temples and colonnades. The last great building of the Caesars in lhc 
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Campus Martius was the Therm® of Alexander Severus ; and the same Empernsr ahw 
restored the Stadium in the Piazza Navona. Distinctive names were given to various 
parts of the Campus Martius, and especially to three extgnsive districts— thit Circus 
Flaminius, the Campus Martius proper, and the Via Lata. So far as we can ascertain, 
their limits were not strictly defined. 

The first of these, the quarter called Circus Flaminius, lay just outside the Carmetttal , 
gate, and was occupied by buildings long before the rest of the adjoining 
plain. It appears to have extended northwards nearly to the theatre of Flaminius. 

Pompeius, and eastwards to the Septa and Villa Publica, and the boundary Campus 

line, so far as it may be said to have had a defined limit, between it and the M* rl,us t r *P er - 
Campus Martius proper was probably near the line of the modern Via di S. Marco and 
Via delle Botteghe Oscure. Thus the Campus Martius, in the narrower sense, included 
the whole northern part of the plain. Strabo, in describing the Campus Martius, mentions 
two w«8ta,' whence a Campus Major and Campus Minor have been assumed by topo- 
graphers ; and a passage of Catullus,* in which he speaks of a Campus Minor, has been 
quoted in support of this view. But the passage of Catullus seems more probably to 
refer to the Martialis Campus, which was near the Circus Maximus, and it is likely that 
Strabo meant to denote by aWo -ehiov the Campus Agripp®, a name given sometimes to 
the central part of the Campus Martius.® 

The name Via Lata appears in the Catalogue of the Curiosum as belonging to the 
street which in ancient Rome occupied the southern end of the Corso, and 
the flat ground to the east of that street. 1 * * 4 * * The same name occurs also in 
the description of the sites of several ancient churches in Anastasius’ “ Lives of 
the Popes;”® and it was still current during the sixteenth century, in the time of 
Lucio Fauno, the topographer.* The district comprised under this name may perhaps 
be supposed to have extended along both sides of the Corso as far as the Palazzo 
Fiano. 

The ruins of the theatre of Marcellus, which are still standing in the Piazza Montanara, 
afford us a fixed point from which to begin our survey of the region of the 
Circus I'laminius. For it appears certain that the ancient half columns, Mar'd/us 
arches, and other ruins, evidently parts of a semicircular theatre, which 
are now covered by the Palazzo Orsini Savelli, belonged to the theatre of Marcellus. 
Suetonius distinctly places this theatre under the Tarpeian hill, 7 and of the other two 
stone theatres at Rome we know that the Pompeian lay further north, and that the theatre 
of Balbus was near the Ponte Sisto.” 

The masonry and architectural details of this building, though corresponding in many 
respects with the Coliseum, are more carefully worked, and show an earlier and better 
period of art. There had previously been a stone scena built near tfie spot by zEmilius 


1 Strabo, v. 3, 8. 

* CatuU. liii. (Iv.) 3 : “ Tc quarsivimus in Minorc 

Campo, tc in Circa,” ffcc. 

* Chap. ix. p. 320 ; Dion Cass. Iv, 8 : nVflior 'Aypiw- 

* Curios. Urb. Reg. vii. 

* Anast, Vit. Greg. iv. p. 339; Hadr. p, 366; 

Baaed, iii. p. 401. 


* Lucio Fauno, Antdi Rom. p. 130, ed. 1548, The 
Church of S. Maria in Via Lata still bean the name. 

7 Suet. Cars. 44. 

* See below, pp. 312, 316, Anson. Sept Sap. 
Prolog. 32: “Cuncatacrcvithiee theatri itnmaniias, 
Pompeius hanc ct Balbus et Cajsar dedit Octavianus 
conccvtames sumptibus." 
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Lepidus , 1 which was perhaps used by Julius Caesar, who first began to build this theatre. 
It was not finished until the year 13 B.C., when Augustus opened it, and named it after his 
nephew Marcelius, son of Octavia . 3 

In the time of the Flavii the scena was rebuilt, having perhaps suffered from the fire 
which burnt the Porticus Octavise ; 8 and it seems to have again required repairs in the time 
of Alexander Severus, who is said to have wished to restore it . 4 

The Curiosum mentions it as if still in use, and states that the number of spec- 
tators it would contain was 20,000. In the Middle Ages it was, like all the other great 
buildings of Rome, turned into a castle by Pietro Leone ; a nobleman of great power in 
the time of Urban II. and Pascal II., and celebrated for his factious violence. The shape 
of the building was thus completely altered. The great family of the Savelli came into 
possession of it in the twelfth century, following Pietro Leone ; and after them the Orsini, 
whose property it now is . 5 The lower stories arc now occupied by workshops, small wine 
vaults, and rag and bone warehouses, frequented by the rustics of the Campagna, who 
are usually to be seen in considerable numbers crowding the Piazza Montanara in front 
of the ruin. 

From the piazza two rows of the exterior arcades are visible, each containing twelve 
arches and thirteen columns of travertine. The lower arcade is now buried to the depth 
of one-third of its height below the level of the present ground. Its half-columns 
are of the Doric order, with a Doric entablature and triglyphs, and arc surmounted 
by a low attica with projecting bases for the half-columns of the upper arcade. The 
height ,of this upper arcade was originally somewhat less than that of the lower. It 
has half-columns of the Ionic order, carrying a simple entablature with an archi- 
trave of three projecting ledges, a plain frieze, and a cornice with toothed mouldings. 
No actual remains of a third arcade above these two are now to be found, but it can 
hardly be doubted that one existed originally, and that it was decorated with half-columns 
of the Corinthian order. Some parts of the substructions of the seats are said to be 
still ^extant in the cellars of the Savelli residence, consisting of diverging walls, similar to 
those still to be seen in the Coliseum. By means of these the ground plan of the cavea 
of the theatre can be completely restored.® As there are no remains of the scena, recourse 
has been had to the Capitoline plan of the city, upon one of the fragments of which, partly 
restored, the name Theatrum Marcelli is Iqgibkr. There seems, however, to be some 
doubt as to the genuineness of this fragment, because the inscription is turned towards 
the opposite side of the plan to that towards which the inscription of the BaaiHcn 
Julia and other names are turned, so that to a person looking at the plan from the 
western side, from which the other inscriptions are intended to be read, this one would 
appear upside down . 7 

To make room for the theatre of Marcelius the Temple of Pietas was removed,* which 
» Livy.xl. 51,“ ad Apollinis.” See pp. 306, 308, 314. tom. iii, part i. 

* Suet. Oct it) ; Mon. Ancyr. tab. iv. 20, ed. * Guattani, Roma Descritta, 1805, part i. pp. (I 

Zumpt ; Dionys. xliii. 49. — 83. 

* Ve *P- *9 ; Dionys. lxvi. 24. 7 See Canine's Map, Frag, xxx., and Note A on 

* Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 44. _ chap, viii, part it. p. 198. 

* Nibby, Roma nelF Anno 1838, Parte ii Antica, * Win. Nat, Hist, vii, | m ; Dionys. xliii 49. 

P - 195 i Pandttlpbo Pisano, in Moratori, Rer. It. Scr. 
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stood in the Forum OJitorium ; 1 and as the theatre belonged to the ninth region, 
which was outside the wall, it is plain that the Forum Olitorium was xempitof 

just outside the Servian walls, between the Capitol and the river. The Pietas. 
Temple of Pietas was built by M. Acilius Glabrio in the year B.c 180, and Forum 

has |>een marked by the chroniclers of Roman art as having contained the OtUorwm . 

first gilt statue ever introduced into a Roman temple. 2 * Near it and also in the Forum 
Olitorium were the Temples of Spes and Juno Sospita. 8 The former of 
these was built by M. Atilius Calatinus, just outside the Carmental gate, and Temples of sp»s 
was twice burnt down and restored, first in 213 BX\, 4 and again in A.D. 17. 5 “slspita* 

The latter was built by C. Cornelius Cethegus in 196 B.C., and must not be 
confounded with the Temple of Juno Matuta or Mater Matuta inside the Carmental 
gate. 6 The Temple of Spes stood nearer to the gate than this temple, as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the fire which in 213 B.c raged from the Salinas across the 
Forum Boarium reached the Temple of* Spes, but not the other neighbouring temples. 7 

Besides the above, a Temple of Janus stood in the Forum Olitorium. 

Servius confounds this with the ancient Temple of Janus, built by Numa in 
the Argiletum ; but the express statements of Tacitus and Festus leave no 
doubt as to its situation, 8 

The Church of S. Nicola in Carcere, which stands in the Via della Bocca della Verita, 
close to the Piazza Montanara, contains the remains of two or perhaps of church oj 
three temples, which may with much probability be identified with some of .V. Nicola in 
the above-mentioned. 6 Three fluted columns of travertine with Ionic 
capitals stand in the facade of the Church of S. Nicola. Above them is a part of 
the ancient entablature, and in the room to the left of the portico of the church are 
two more columns built into the wall. In the nave of the church on the left hand are 
remains of the cclla of the temple to the pronaos of which the five columns belonged. 
The walls of the cclla were, as has been discovered by excavations, constructed of 
travertine blocks. At the end of this left hand wall of the cella there stood, before 
the last restoration of the church, the remains of a pilaster of the Doric order with an 
Attic base, and opposite to this pilaster another column. The position of the above- 
mentioned six columns shows that the temple was of the form called peripteros, #>. 
surrounded by a continuous colonnade. • • 

In the right hand side aisle of the church are five other columns built into the 
wall; and a pilaster, which evidently belonged to a second temple, standing side by side 
with the first These columns are not so high as those of the first temple described. 


1 Varro, L. L. v. § 146 ; Livy, xi 34. The legend 
of the daughter supporting her father with her 
milk belongs to this temple. Pliny, vii. § 121 ; Festus, 
p. 209. Livy, however, gives a different account 
of its origin. Another temple or shrine of Pietas 

was in the Circus Flaminius itself, Jul Qbs. 1 14* 

• VaL Max. it $, 1. * Livy, xxi, 6a. 

4 Cic. De Leg. ii, f 1, 28 ; Livy, xxiv. 47, xxv. 7. 

1 Tac. Ann. ii. 49 ; Dion Cass. L 10. Cic.. Dc 

Nat, Door. ii. 23, calls it the Temple of Fides, 

probably by a clerical cm sr. 


• Livy calls it Juno Sospita in xxxii. yx, but Ma- 
tuta in Foro Olitorio in xxxiv. 53. The term Forum 
Olitorium is probably used somewhat vaguely in the 
latter passage. 

7 Livy, xxiv. 47, xxv. 7. 

• Tac. Ann. ii. 49* Festus, p. 285. Serv. A dA£n, 
vii. 607. See on this passage of Servius, Jordan’s 
remarks in Hermes, vol iv. p. 233 ; and Donati, De 
Urbe Roma, 1665, p. 21a. 

9 See Caniaa in the An * . dtU' tnsL 185a, p. 347 ; 
Monument!, vdl. v. tav. xxiv. 
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and their style and the intervals between them are different. A portion of the entabla- 
ture, which is of a simple character, still surmounts them. Two more columns of this 
temple are to be seen in the wall of the bouse which stands to the right of the church. 
It was surrounded with colonnades on three sides, but the back of the cella was 
ornamented with pilasters only. 

On the left hand side of the church arc six more half-exposed columns, and some 
remains of an entablature, which may have either belonged to a third and smaller temple, 
standing by the side of the first, or may have been merely a portion of some other 
building. 

The materials of which these buildings consist are chiefly travertine and peperino, and 
their different style shows them to have been erected at different times, probably during 
the age of the Republic. It is commonly assumed, from their position near the Theatre of 
Marcellus, that they are to be identified with the above-mentioned temples of Spcs and 
Juno Sospita. As the Temple of JPietas was removed to make room for the theatre, we 
cannot suppose that we have here any part of it, and the Temple of Janus would probably 
have been built in a different form. 1 

It is recorded by Livy, that M. Acilius Glabrio erected an equestrian statue near the 
Temple of Pietas.* During some excavations made in 1808, by the architect Valadier, the 
pedestal of an equestrian statue was found in the small piazza opposite to the Church of 
S. Nicola. 3 It appears possible that, when the Temple of Pietas was removed to make 
way for the theatre, this statue may have been preserved, and set up here as near as 
possible to the original site. 

In the street called the Via di Pcscaria, which runs north-westwards from the Theatre 
of Marcellus, stand four fluted Corinthian columns, two on each side of the street. These 
formed part of the principal entrance to a colonnade or jx>rtico ; some of the 
Portuo of 0 th cr columns of which can be traced at intervals in the walls of the houses 

Uctavta, 

further on in the Via di Pcscaria, along which the line of the colonnade ran. 

The entrance or gateway faced towards the south-west, and over the arch looking into the 

little Piazza di Pcscaria will be seen an inscription recording its restoration after a fire by 

Scptimius Severus and Caracalla (M. Aurelius Antoninus), in the year 203 a d., the eleventh 

year of the tribunitian power of Severus. No traces can be found of the erasure of Geta’s 

name, which Caracalla, as we have seen, caused *0 be effaced after his death from all the 

• • 

inscriptions containing it. 4 There is no doubt, however, that it was originally placed here 
after the name of Caracalla, since Severus was careful to pay equal honours to both of his 
sons in all respects. The whole inscription may have been replaced by a new one, or the 
fourth line may have been completely effaced and altered. As it now stands the inscription 
has been restored as follows: — Imp. Caes. L. Septimus. Severus. Pius. Pkrtinax. 
Aug. Arabic Adiabf.nic Parthic. Maximus. Triu. Potf.st. xi. Imp. xl Cos. hi. P. P. 
et Imp. Caes. M. Aureijus. Antoninus. Pius. Felix. Aug. True Potest, vi. Cos. 
Procos. pokticum incendio consumptam restitukrunt. 

* The third temple may have been the .Cdcs * Rcbcr, p. 309, who quotes Gualtani’s Memorie. 
Apollinis Medici mentioned by Livy, * 1 . 51, as “post Koma, 1816. 

Spci ad Tibcrim.” 4 See above, chap. xii. p. 286. 

* Livy, xl. 34. 
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The pediment and tympanum over the inscription are still preserved, but two Of the 
columns below have been replaced by a high brickwork arch, probably built in the fifth 
century to repair the damage done by the earthquake of a.d. 442 j 1 and this arch now 
supports the inscriptions and pediment. Passing round again into the street Via di Pescaria, 
we find ourselves in the interior of the gateway. It consisted of four columns, placed on 
each side between two antae or projecting piers, ornamented with pilasters, and was. of 
larger dimensions than the colonnades to which it formed the entrance. The brickwork of 
the ant«%* was originally, faced with marble, and they supported arches which led into the 
colonnade along the line of the street. The bases of the columns are now buried in 
rubbish, but parts of the architrave, frieze, and cornice, which are of a simple description, 
may be still traced over the front. The inner side of the gateway, with the exception of 
the two columns and the pier which stand at the entrance of the Via di S. Angelo in 
Pescaria, has been removed to make room for the Church of S. Michaele Archangelo.* 



PLAN OF TEMPLES IN VUE PORTICO OF OCTAVIA. 


If we enter the street last mentioned, the capital of a column may be seen on the right 
iiand, over the wall of the yard belonging to No. 12, and in the yard itself stand three 
others, with a portion of the architrave above them. Their position shows that they formed 
the comer of a temple. 

There is ample proof that we have in the ruins just described the entrance gateway of 
the Porticus Octavia; and the corner of the Temple of Juno Regina. For Festus sta tes 
that there were two Octavian porticoes, one built in honour of Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus, near the Theatre of Marcellus, and a second close to the Theatre of Pompeius, 

' Nibby, Roma ncll’ Anno 1838 : Parte ii. Antica, 1 The Church of S. Michaele has lately (1868) been 
p. 604. Murat ori, R. I. S. tom. i. part i. p. 96 : “Tam restored, and the two other columns have been 
terr ibili terra: motu Roma concussa est, ut plurinuc found built up into the wall of the church, and 
***** «>“* et sedificia corruerint.” Sec the woodcut also large substructions of tufa. Atm, deli' lust 
on P- 309- 1868, p. 108. 
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built by Cn. Octavius, the conqueror of Perses. 1 The site upon which the former was 
/‘ariitv »/ built had been previously occupied by the Porticus Metelli, built by 

tktavtm. q Metellus Macedonicus, proprietor in 146 B.C., and the portico of Octavia 

was a complete restoration of this by Augustus. 4 



PORT ICC A 0CTAVI4L 


Pliny also mentions two statues of Apollo near the Porticus Octavi®, which probably 
stood in the Temple.of Apollo, known to h*ve been situated outside the Porta Carmentalis, 

Fcstus, p. 178, Mull. Velleius, i, 11, 3. ii. i, * ; Livy, Epit 53 ; Vat Max. vii. 1, 1, 
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between the Forum Olitorium and the Circus Fiaminius . 1 * But the principal evidence is 
derived from the plan of Rome, now on the staircase of the Capitoline Museum, where the 
whole design of this portico is laid down, and the temples which it enclosed are named . 31 
We learn from the plan that the portico was in form an oblong space enclosed with colon- 
nades, and that the ruins now remaining constituted the principal entrance to this court and 
to the Temples of Juno Regina and Jupiter Stator, which it enclosed. The line of the Via 
di Pescaria corresponds to one of the shorter sides of the court, and in the centre of this 
side the gateway stood. In two points only the Capitoline map fails to correspond with, 
the actually existing ruins. The anta; of the gateway are not represented, and the corner 
column of the Temple of Juno is omitted. The former of these two omissions may be 
explained by supposing that the plan was probably made before the restoration of the 
portico by Severus took place, and that the ant.x* were then for the first time added to the 
portico. A fragment of the plan itself contains the names of Severus and Antoninus 
* (Caracalla) as the reigning emperors at the time of its execution. The omission of the 
corner column of the Temple of Juno is more difficult to explain, as the corner columns 
would be the most important in the whole building, and this omission must be considered 
as probably a mistake made by the carelessness of the artist who executed the plan . 3 

By the side of the Temple of Juno is given the ground-plan of a Temple of Jupiter 
Stator, the same probably with that mentioned by Vitruvius as the work of 
Hermodorus . 4 Pliny, however, names two Laconian Greeks, Sauras and 
Batrachus, as the builders, and tells a popular legend to the effect that these stator. 
two Greeks, who were wealthy men, had spent a large sum upon the temples, 
in hopes of being allowed to inscribe their names upon them. As they could not obtain 
permission to do this, they carved, in allusion to their names, symbolical figures of lizards 
and frogs, which might be seen in Pliny’s time, upon the bases of the columns . 5 The 
absence of inscriptions in these two temples is noticed by another writer, \elleius later- 
culus ; and in this fact, coupled with the strange hieroglyphics on the bases of the columns, 
we may look for the origin of Pliny’s legend, which can hardly be regarded as historical. 

There are no traces of such figures upon the bases of the columns now extant ; but, as 
Pliny distinctly affirms that they were to be seen in his time, we must suppose that none 
of the bases which bore them are left ; and this is not at all improbable, as the Temple of 
Jupiter has completely disappeared, and the Church of S. Maria in Campitelli stands upon 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 5, 4, $ 34; Ascon. ad 
Cic. in toga cand. p. 90, Orell. A fragment of an 
ancient calendar preserved by Fabrctti, Insc. p. 455* 
gives the following names : Apollini Latonap ad 

theatrum Marcclli, Fclicitati in Campo Martio, Jovi 

Statori Junoni Regina? ad circum Flaminium. 

4 See chap, viii, part ii. Note A, p. 198. 

4 See Jordan's article in the Monatsbericht der 
preussistittH Akademu, Berlin, 1867, p. 538* Jordan 
gives other instances of defective execution, espe- 
cially in the orthography of names* 

4 Vitruv. ili. a, 5, ed. Schneider, 

# Win. xxxvt. 5, f 43$ Veil Pat. i. i t, 3. The 
capital commonly shown in the Basilica of S. 


Lorctuo with frogs and lizards in the volutes was 
supposed by Winckelmann (<Euvres, ii.p. 589) to have 
belonged to this temple. But Pliny distinctly says that 
in the Temple of Jupiter Stator the frogs and lizards 
were upon the bases (spine). Fea, In his notes on 
Winckelmann, gives it as his opinion that the column 
in S. Lorenzo is of a date later than Augustus, and 
cites the opinions of other architects to the same 
effect. In the Church of S. Maria in Portico, which 
adjoins the Portico of Octavia there were in Bel- 
lori's time a number of lonk columns, which pro- 
bably belonged formerly to some part of the 
temples or portico. Belton, quoted by Winckelmann 
loc. cit. 
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its site. Pliny goes on to remark that all the paintings and ornaments in the Temple 
of Jupiter were appropriate to a goddess and not to a god ; and explains this by 
another legend, that when the two statues wers first set up in the temples, a mistake 
was made by the porters who brought them, so that Jupiter’s statue was carried into 
Juno’s temple, and Juno’s into Jupiter’s, and that the ftiistake was not corrected because 
the deities were thought to have thus chosen their future abodes for themselves. 1 
It may be concluded from this that the two temples were both consecrated at the 
same time, in the year 180 B.c. M. Aimilius Lcpidus built that of Juno in fulfilment 
of a vow made by him in the Ligurian wars, but it is not known what was the origin 
of the Temple of Jupiter. 2 * 

A Temple of Jupiter was built by O. Cvcilius Mctcllus, which was celebrated as the 
first marble temple ever seen in Rome." But this cannot be identified with the temple 




enclosed within the porticoes ; for Pliny clearly distinguishes the ivory statue of the god bv 
Pasiteles, in the Temple of Metcllus, from the statue executed by Polycles and Dionysius, 
which stood in the temple where the interchange of statues took place. 1 2 * 4 Besides this, 
Pliny’s account of the paintings and the interchange of statues is difficult to reconcile 
with any complete restoration of the temple in the time of Metcllus. It is therefore 
more likely that the Temple of Jupiter built by Metcllus was situated else- 
where, and that when Metcllus, in the year R(\ 146, built the original Porticus 
Metelli, 5 * enclosing the two previously existing Temples of Jupiter and Juno, these temples 
were not at the same time restored. But, however this may have been, Augustus replaced 
the Porticus Mctelli by a new one built of marble, and named it, after his wife and sister, 
the Porticus Li via; et OctavixV 1 He also restored or faced the two temples with marble 
and the whole work was called Opera Octavio;. 7 In the Capitoline plan 
fhhtioiheea^ we find a t the back of the temples the outline of some additional 
SekOaboarui. buildings; and these have been conjectured, not without probability, to 
be the ground-plans of the library, public hall, and notaries’ offices, men- 
tioned by Plutarch, Suetonius, Dion Cassius, and Pliny under the names Bibliotheca, 
Curia, and Schola Octaviae* 

Few of the most magnificent buildings in Rome were so rich as the Porticus Octavke 
and its twin temples in masterworks of sculpture and painting. The Temple of Jupiter 
contained a celebrated statue of the god from the chisel of Polycles and Dionysius ; that 
of Juno an /Esculapius, and also a Diana by Cephisodotus, the son of Praxiteles, who 
inherited his father’s talent. 1 ' One of the most elaborate groups of Lysippus, which had 
been executed by him under the orders of Alexander, containing the equestrian statues of 


1 Plin. xxxvi. 5, § 42* 

2 Livy, xxxix. 2, xl 52. 

1 Veil. Patcrc. i. 1 1, 5. Mommsen, vol. iii. p, 476, 
Kng. tran?». book iv. chap, xiii., is mistaken in placing 
the marble temple in the Porticus. 

4 Pliu. Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 5, § 35,40. 

* Velleius, i. 1 1, 3, 1, 2. 

* Suet. A lift. 29 ; Ov. Art iii. 391, l 69, 

7 Flin. xxxiv. 6, ) 31, xxxvi. 5, f 15. Augustus 
most probably built the Porticus O eta vise after B.C 29, 


for Vitruvius, who calls it Porticus Mfttllu wrote 
after the assumption of the title Augustus by Octa- 
vtan in 29 B.c. Dion Cassius places it in B.C. 33 (xlix. 
43). But the library was certainly not dedicated till 
after the death of Marcclltis, b (\ 23. Phit. Marc. 30. 

* Phit. Marc. 30 ; Suet. 111. Gr. ai ; Dion Cass. xltx. 
43, lxvi. 24; Plin. xxxvi. 5, { 28, xxxv. to, f t!4» 
xxxvi. 5, $ 22, 29. Sec Note A at the end of this 
chapter. 

8 Plin. xxxvi. 5, ) 24, 25. 
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twenty-five Macedonian companions of the great conqueror who fell at the battle of the 
Granicus, was brought by Metcllus from Dium and placed in front of the temples. 1 Upon 
the Capitoline plan two pedestals are marked in front of the temples within the en- 
closure, and two larger ones outside the gateway. It is most probable that so large a 
group was placed upon the latter pair of pedestals, as the former appear to have supported 
single statues only. Besides these, a Venus of Phidias and a seated statue of Cornelia are 
mentioned as u in Operibus Octaviae.” 2 In the Curia of Octavia was a noted statue by an 
unknown sculptor, of Cupid holding a thunderbolt ; 3 and in the Schola, besides a number 
of much admired works by unknown sculptors, was a large group of Satyrs, one carrying 
the god Liber upon his shoulders, another the goddess Libera, while a third was endea- 
vouring to soothe the cries of the child-god, and a fourth presenting a bowl of drink to 
his companion. Here were also two Auras spreading their robes like sails to the wind, 4 
and above all the famous Thespian Cupid of Praxiteles, — "propter quern/* as Cicero says, 
" Thcspia: visebantur, ham alia visendi causa nulla est.” * The Schola was also orna- 
mented with paintings by Antiphilus, the rival of Apelles, among which was his 
Ilcsionc and the group of Alexander and Philip with Minerva. 6 

In A.l ). 80 the celebrated meeting of the Senate to receive Vespasian and Titus on 
their return from the capture of Jerusalem took place in the Curia Octaviae ; and not 
long afterwards the whole of this splendid enclosure was burnt to the ground, 7 and 
remained in ruins for 123 years, till the time of Septimius Sevcrus, who, as we have 
before mentioned, rebuilt it. The famous Mediccan Venus, now in the Tribune of the 
Uffizi gallery at Florence, is said by Pietro Santi Bartoli to have been found here;* 
but another account states that it was found at the villa of Hadrian. The "orbis 
pictus" designed by Agrippa was also probably kept here. 1 * In the Middle Ages the 
ruins were known by the names Porticus Severini, Templum Severianum, Porticus 
/Ed is Mcrcurii, and Porticus Junonis ad Viatn Triumphalem, 10 The anonymous writer 
of Einsiedlcn omits all mention of them. 

The Capitoline plan fixes the site of another temple in this quarter, the Aides Herculis 
Musa rum, built by M. Fulvius Nobilior, probably after his triumph over the 
Aitolians in 187 iu:. n Fulvius was not only a soldier but also a patron of HercuJiS 
literature and art, and a friend of the poet Ennius. 12 He brought a number 
of works of art from his Grecian campaigns, and among them some famous terra-cotta 


1 Arrian, Anab. i. 16, 4; Yell. i. 11, 3; Plin. 
xxxiv. 8, §64. Lanina in /iulL dll' Inst. 1849, p. 
161 ; 1850, p. 108 thinks that the bronze horse and 
human leg and foot found in the Vicolo dellc Palme 
in the Trastcverc* and now preserved in the Capitoline 
Museum, belonged to this group. The Library 
seems to have been divided like the Bibliotheca 
Ulpia, into two compartments, Greek and Latin. 
Fabrctti, Inscr, p, 337, No, 506; Orelli, 6270-73. 

f Plin. xxxvi. 5, § 15, xxxiv. 6, J 31. 

* Plin. xxxiv. 6, § 38. 

4 Ibid. § 3* 

k Ibid. | 23 5 C»c. In Verrcm, 1 L lib. iv. §4, 135. 

* Pliit, Nat Hist xxxv. 10, § 114. 


7 Joseph. Bell. J ud. vii. 5, Dindorf ; Dion Cass. Ixvi. 
24. See above, chap. iv. p. 46. 

* Fea, Miscell. p. celiii. No. 109. 

• Plin. iii. 2, § i/, and Ritschl, Rhein. Mus. 1842, 
i. p. 506. 

*• See the Orclo Romanus, the Mirabilia, Poggio, 
and Palladio. 

11 Livy, xxxix. 1-5; Plin. xxxv. 10, § 66; Macrob. 
Sat i, 12; Plut. y. R. 59; Serv. Ad Ain. i. 12 ; 
Pianta Capit tab. ii, ; Canina, Pianta di Roma, No. 
xxix. Sec Jordan, Monatsbcricht der preusstsekm 
Akad. 1867, p, 538. 

I# Cic. Pro Archia, xi. § 27. The Greek name was 
Hercules M usage tes. 
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statues of the Muses by Zeuxis, and one of Hercules playing on the lyre, from which the 
temple derived its name. 1 * * 

The temple was restored by L. Marcius Philippus, the stepfather of Augustus,* and 
was surrounded by him with a court and cloisters like those of the Portions 
Octaviae, 8 and probably closely united with that building. On the Capitoline 
plan the name given to the whole enclosure, including the two porticoes, is 
Porticus Octaviae et Philippi. 4 * The statues of Liber Pater, Alexander as a boy, and Hip- 
polytus terrified by the bull, works of the great sculptor Antiphilus, stood in court.'' 

The Theatre of Baibus, which was placed so near the river that when the water was 
high it could only be approached in boats, probably stood at a short distance to the north- 
west of the Temple of Hercules Musagetes, in the neighbourhood of the 
modem Piazza Cenci. 0 For although we have no more distinct notice in 
classical writers of the situation of this theatre, which was built in KC. 13 by 
Cornelius Baibus, the friend of Augustus, 7 than the above-mentioned fact that it was not 
for from the river-bank, yet by the help of mediaeval allusions, and the traces of a large 
mass of buildings near the Piazza Cenci, sufficient evidence may be collected to show 
approximately where it was placed. The Regionarii mention it in the Catalogue of the 
ninth region ; and the Ordo Romanus, in the twelfth century, describes a theatre through 
which the Papal processions passed in turning from the Via di Cacaberis (Craticula) into 
the Via della Regoia (Avenulae). 8 The name of Theatrum Antonini is there given to the 
theatre ; and the same name, with the further indication that it stood near the Pons 
Antoninus, or Ponte S. Sisto, is applied to a theatre in this quarter by the author of the 
Mirabilia Roma:.* Now of the three principal theatres at Rome, the Pompeian, the Marcel- 
line, and that of Baibus, the site of the second is well ascertained, and the ruins of the two 
others have been discovered to be, the one near S. Andrea della Valle, and the other at the 
Palazzo Cenci. It is not, therefore, a rash assumption to suppose that the one nearest to the 
river of the two last is the Theatrum Balbi. The name Antonine may have been given to 
it on account of an inscription recording its restoration by Scverus and Caracalla, after 
the great fire of A.I>. 80 in which it was destroyed, 10 as was the case with the Porticus 
Octaviae, which is called Porticus Severini in the mediaeval writers. Or perhaps it may lie 
so called from the Pons Antonini ; or the name may be merely an ignorant misnomer, such 
as abound in the farrago of names collected by the authors of the Mirabilia and Ordo. 

Near the Palazzo Cenci, in the Via di S. Maria in Cacaberis, No. 23, there are two Doric 
columns of travertine half buried in the ground, with a portion of entablature above them. 


1 Plin. xxv. io,§ 66; Ov. Fast vi. 812. 

* Suet. Aug. 29 ; Ov. Fast vi. 799. 

* Mart. v. 49, 12 : “ Vites, censeo, porticum Phi- 
lippi, Si te viderit Hercules, perish.” Ov. Art. iiu 167 : 
* Fcmina procedit denstasiena crinibus emptis, proque 
suis alios cfficit are sues. Nec rubor est ensisse 
paiam, venire videmus Herarits ante oculos virginc- 
umque chorum.” Chignons, the poet, means, were 
sold near the Temple of Hercules and the Muses. 

4 Pianta Capit. tab. ii, ; Canina, xxix. Canina and 

Rcbcr both give an imperfect representation of the 


plan. See Jordan, M onalsbericht dtr preusmtfun 
Akati . 1867, p. 538, • Plin. xxxv. 10, ) 114. 

* Dion Cass, liv. 25 ; Venuti, Roma Antica, vol. 
ii. p. 154 ; Canina, Indie, p. 367, 

7 Suet. Aug. 29 ; Plin. xxxvi. 7, $ 60 ; Dion Cast 
loc. cit 

* Ord. Rom. in MabUlon, Mus. I tal. ii. p. 126. 

* See above, chap. xi. p. 266. M irabilia Romm, ed. 
Parthey, 1869, pp. 8,9. 

10 Ditto Cass. Ixvt. 24, The Curiosum estimate 
the number of seats as 1 1,5 10, the Notitia 30*085* 
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and between them an ancient brick arch, forming the entrance to a stable. In the interior 
of the stable are two other similar arches and columns, and above these there are indica- 
tions of an upper story. Other ruins of the same description are built into the next house 
(No. 22), and into several other houses near . 1 In the sixteenth century, the Bolognese 
architect Serlio saw more ruins here, and he represents in his sketch an upper story with 
Corinthian pillars. The name Crypta Balbi, which is found in the catalogue 

Crypto Balm. 

of places in the ninth region, has been given with much probability to these 
ruins. A crypta, or cryptoporticus, according to Pliny, was a covered corridor, with 
windows which could be shut or opened at pleasure . 2 Such a building was used for 
exercise in u'et or hot weather. Some were open on one side, others closed on both sides. 

A cryptoporticus of the latter kind is to be seen in the ruins of Nero’s Domus Aurea, 
under the Baths of Titus . 3 The building in the Via di Cacaberis appears to have had open 
arches at the sides. This cryptoporticus was probably’ attached to the Theatre of Balbus, 
as the Porticus Pompeii was to the Theatrum Pompeii ; and Venuti thinks that it extended 
along the back of the scena, and that it was intended as a place of shelter for the spec- 
tators. in case of the sudden showers of rain peculiar to the Roman climate . 4 

A considerable number of buildings in this quarter were grouped round the Circus 
Flaminius, and it will be necessary, before attempting to define their situa- 
tions, to fix as far as possible the position of the circus itself. Unfortunately, Fhminim. 
the notices we have about it in classical writers are very scanty, and afford us 
but little assistance. Before the Second Punic War, the Censor C. Flaminius Nepos, who 
fell at the battle of* Trasimenus, in the }ear 220 1 u\, constructed a circus, and also the 
great northern road, both named after him the Flaminian . 5 The circus was in the Prata^* 
Flaminiu, also called the Campus Flaminius, a spot which had been frequently before used 
for the Ludi Taurii and Apollinarcs, and also for assemblies of the people and of the Senate, 
when it was necessary (as in the case of a Consul holding the imperium) to Prata 

convene them outside the walls.” It is probable, therefore, that the site of the Flaminia or 

circus must be sought for in the district which lies between the southern part 
of the Corso, or Via Lata, which was the commencement of the old Flaminian 
road, and the Tiber. The space w ithin which we have to seek is narrowed on the west by 
the known jaisitioiis of the Porticus of Octavia and Philip, the Theatre of Balbus, and the 
Theatre of Pompcy, which leave no room for the circus in that part of the district which 
lies along the bank of the river, and immediately under the Capitol. On the eastern side, 
the space near S. Marco and the Piazza Venezia was occupied, as we shall see, by the 


1 See Rcbcr, Ruincn Roms, (fp. 220, 221 ; Veutin, 
vol. ii. p. 154 ; Canina, Indie, p. 367. 

* Plin. Ep. ii. 17, 16 ; v. 6, 27 ; vii. 21, 2 ; ix. 3. 3. 
Suet. Cal. 58. Caligula was assassinate^ in a crypta 
leading from the palace to the circus. 

* Chap. ix. p. 232. * 

* Venuti, vol. ii. p. 154. The name of the street 
Cacaberis or Caccavari has been derived from Cryp- 
ticula. The Mirabilia calls these ruins tcmplum 

Cmiculc }" Mirab. Romm, cd. Parthey, p. 25, “ Ad 
Caceavarios tcmplum Graticule." For an instance of 


the sudden showers of the Roman climate, see 
Story's Roba di Roma, vol i. p. 235. The scene 
there described was doubtless often enacted at the 
theatre and crypta of Balbus. Vitruvius, v. 9, says : 
“ post sccnam porticus sunt constituent!*;, uti cum 
imbres repentini ludos interpellaverint habeat populus 
quo sc recipiat ex theatre ; choragiaque laxamentum 
habcant ad comparand urn.” 

* Livy, Epit". xx. 

« Livy, iii 54> 63 ; Varro, L. L. v. | 154. 
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Septa and Villa Publica, and no room left for the circus in that direction. We should, 
therefore, expect to find it in the quarter traversed by the Via della Botteghe Oscere, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Palazzo Mattci. The circus was destroyed before thd ninth 
century, 1 and there are no traces of it left to guide us ; but before the erection, in the 
fifteenth century, of the larger houses in this quarter, some few ruins appear to have been 
visible in the neighbourhood of the Palazzo Mattci. These. are described by Andrea Fulvio 
and Ligorio as having belonged to the Circus Flaminius; and, according to their account, 
the length of the circus lay in a direction from west to cast, and reached from the Palaazo 
Mattei, where the semicircular end was situated, to the Piazza Margana, where the carceres 
lay. 2 * A tower now called the Torre Citrangole was once called the Torre Metangole, and 
marked the spot where the metre of the circus stood. 8 

One of the oldest sites near the Circus Flaminius was that of the Temple of the Delphic 
Apollo, called in early times the Apollinare, 4 and probably connected with 
^ le Ap°Hl nares held in the circus. This temple was vowed in the year 
430 B.C., dedicated two years afterwards by C. Julius, and restored in Ii.e. 350, 
a singular proof of the very early influence of the Greek religion and culture* upon the 
Roman people. 5 * Asconius describes the situation of the temple as outside the Carmen ta! 
gate, between the Forum Olitorium and the Circus Flaminius, and Pliny .places it 
near the Porticus Octaviae. 0 We may therefore, with some probability, suppose that 
it stood a short distance north of the Theatre of Marccllus. Many important assem- 
blies of the Senate were held in this temple, and it was, apparently from its antiquity, 
regarded with great veneration. 7 The proccssidh in honour of Jun <5 Regina began its 
course from thence; and a curious statue pf Apollo, made of cedar-wood, was placed 
there in the time of the first triumvirate, by Sosius, prefect of Syria and Cilicia.” A 
restoration by Constantius is recorded by an inscription in Gruter’s collection.'* The 
statues of the children of Niobe, which were ascribed to the hand of Scopas or Praxiteles, 
stood in this temple, 10 

In the neighbourhood of the Circus Flaminius were also the Temples of Bcllona and 
of Hercules Custos ; and it has been inferred from Ovid’s description that they 
TsmpUs oj stood at opposite ends of the circus. We are told that the Temple of Bcllona 
UenuUi Gustos, was within hearing of the Septa and Villa Publica, and it therefore probably 
stood to the north-east of the Temple of the Delphic Apollo, and near the 
carceres of the circus ; while that of Hercules Custos was at the semicircular end, in or near 


1 The Andvi. MS. of Einsicd. misplaces it in the 
Piazza Savona. See the Neue Jahrbiuiur fitr Philo- 
fryit und Pffditgogih, 1837, Bd. v. lift. 1, S, 132, 134. 

- See Nibby’s edition of Nardini, Roma Arnica, 
vol. iii. p. 31, where Fulvio and Ligorio are quoted 
at full length. Jordan, in Hermes, ii. p, 412, quotes 
Grimaldi in Cod Vat. 6437, as a confirmation of 

Nibby’s statement : •* Ibique ” (near the Church of S, 
Lucia, “ccrnuniur ntagni lapides quadrat! cinericii 
quod peperinum didtur forte e mints diets circi.** 

4 Canina, imiicaz.p. 360, 

4 Livy, iii, 63. 

4 Ibid, iv. 25, 29, vii. 20 ; Mommsen, Rom, Hist, 


vol. i. p. 452. 

Ascon. in Cic. in tog. cand. p. 90 ; Plin. xxxvi. 5, 
f 34 

' hivv, xxxi\. 43, xxxvii. 5,% xxxix, 4, xli, 17 ; 
Cic Ad Quint. 11.3, 3. 

* I .ivy, xxj’ii. 37, 

* ,>,iu * xili 5 . 28, xxxvi, 5, 1 53 ; Outer, lnscr. 

xxxvii i, 6. t 

u Plin. xxxvi. s. i 38. The group of Niobe end 
her children, now in the Uffiri Gallery at Florence, 
wat found near the Porta 8. Paolo, end cannot with 
any probability be identified at the ttroup spoken 
of by Pliny. r * 
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the Piazza Pagaaica, 1 According to Livy, the former temple was vowed by Appius Claudius 
Caucus in B.C. 2 % & Pliny, however, assigns it to the older Claudius Regillensis. 2 This was the 
usual )lace outside the pomoerium for meetings of the Senate, and was therefore sometimes 
called a senaculum* Behind it was the Columns Bellica, whence the Fetialis threw the 
spear when war was declared, a ceremony kept up until the time or^ arcus Aurelius. 4 

The name of the Temple of Hercules Custos has been often given to some ruins in 
a Carmelite monastery at No. 56, Piazza di S. Nicolo a Cesarini, where the plan of a round 
topple has been discovered. It is, however, evident that, if the above approximate deter- 
mination of the site of this temple be correct, the Piazza di S. Nicolo lies too far qprth. 
From the appearance of the ruins, which consist of four fluted Corinthian columns of 
tufa covered with stucco, and some portions of others belonging to a round temple, 
the ground-plan of which may be traced, they must probably be assigned to 
a small and unimportant building of a late date. 

they belonged to the Temple of Bonus Eventus, which was situated near the 
Thermic of Agrippa, and gave its name to the adjoining Porticus Boni Eventus, built by 
the prefect of the city, Claudius, in the reign of Valentinian I. 5 As there 
are many remains of the Porticus in the Via della Ciambclla, a short distance 
to the north of the ruins of the round temple, this seems not unlikely. 

The Temple of Fortuna Equcstris, dedicated in 177 li.C. by Fulvius Flaccus, 
which stood near “ the stone theatre/' had been destroyed already in A.D. 2 2. 6 

Another temple also in the neighbourhood of the Circus Flaminius was the Temple of 
Mars, built by the Greek architect Hermodorus for Junius Brutus Callaicus, consul in 
i;,C. 138. This temple contained a colossal statue of Mars by Scopas, and a 
Venus by the same celebrated artist. 7 Canina and Urlichs have identified a Tem ^ U ^ Mars ' 
ruined temple at the corner of the Via di S. Salvatori in Campo and the Via degli Speechi 
with this Temple of Mars. The ruins are not of much importance, consisting only of six 
broken columns, five of which stand in a line, and the sixth at a distance of a dozen yards 
from them, and they arc much injured by violence and the waste of time. Whether they 
stand on their original site may be doubted. At all events the conjunction of fluted 
columns with Tuscan bases would seem to show that the building is in a late and degraded 
style of architecture.* When first discovered these columns were supposed to have 
belonged to the Porticus Octavii, which Cn. Octavius, the conqueror of Perses, the last 
king of Macedonia in iu.\ 16 7, built near the Theatre of Pompeius* Pliny speaks as if the 
peculiar capitals of Corinthian brass which it contained had been removed or replaced 
before his time ; and* this may have been done by Augustus, who rebuilt the whole, as 
recorded in the Monumentum Ancyranum. 10 


Reber conjectures that „ Tfm P* eo f 

J bonus hventus. 


Temple op 
Fortuna 
Equestris . 


* Ov. Fasti, vi 303— aia See also Seneca, De 
Clem. i. ia ; Livy, Ep. Ixxxviii. j Lucan, Phars. ii. 
197 j VaL Max. ix. a, 1 ; Mommsen, Rom. Hist. vol. 

iii. p.341. 

* Livy, x. 19 ; Plin. xxxv. 3, f ia j Fast Ven. iii. 
Non. Jun. 

* See Becker’s Hendb. Note No. 1380; Festus, 
P* H7* 

4 Ov. Fa«t vi. aoj 1 Dion Cass. L 4, lxxi. 33. 


* Atnm, MarcclL xxix . 6 ad fin. ; Reber, p. 227. 

* Vitruv* iii. 2 (3 Schneid.) ; Tac. Aim. iii. 7 u 

7 Plin. Nat Hist xxxvi. 5, $ 26; Dion Cass. Ivi. 
24* lx. 5, 3 ; Ov. Fast. ii. 86a 

* Canina, Indicaz. p. 38$. 

* Livy, xlv. 42 ; Festus, p. 178 ; Veil ii 1. See 
above, p. 308. 

*• Plin. xxxiv. 3, { 13 ; Mon. Ancyr. tab. iv. 
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There are, however, strong reasons against the identification of these columns with the 
Porticus Qctavii. It is hardly possible that the columns of a portico should have been 
placed so close together as these, since Vitruvius expressly says that the columns of a 
portico were always to be separated by wide intervals . 1 * Besides this, it can hardly be 
supposed that the hybrid architectural style was the product of the Augustan age. 

The other hypothesis, that the ruins belonged to the Temple of Mars, is sufficiently 
refuted by the above-mentioned fact, that the Temple of Mars was near the Circus 
Flaminius; and the same reason is fatal to the claims of the Temple of Bcllona, which h^ve 
also Jpeen urged. There are several other temples named in classical authors as situated in 
the district of the Circus Flaminius. 

Livy mentions the Temples of Diana and Juno Regina, the latter of which must be 
Temples*/ distinguished from the temple of the same deity in the Porticus Octavia;;* 
and a Temple of Neptune is named in an inscription and in a passage of 
Pliny . 3 A Temple of the Dioscuri , 4 * some baths called Balnea? Pallacina?, and 
a Temple of Vulcan were also in this district* There is no evidence in the 
case of any of these to enable us to fix their sites more exactly, nor can the 
locality of the Porticus Minucia ct Frumentaria, placed by the Curiosum in 
the Circus Flaminius, be accurately determined. The last-mentioned building 
Vas possibly the place where the doles of corn were distributed* 

Passing now to the second division of the Campus Martius, which was called Campus 
Martius in the narrower sense, we find upon the boundary line between it and the Campus 
Flaminius the ruins of a vast range of buildings, the Theatre, Porticus, Curia, 

'FkeutreoJ .. * 

Pimpeim ; anc * Domus Pompeii. That these ruins, which are situated at the back of the 
Partiaesy Curia* Church of S. Andrea della* Valle, and are plainly those of a theatre, belonged 
mus ' to the Theatre of Pompey, is clear, if the proofs already given of the situation 
of the other two theatres in ancient Rome be admitted as sufficient. The place was so 
familiar to the Romans that we hardly ever find its locality indicated even in any such 
general terms as “in Campo Martio M or “ juxta Tibcrim," expressions commonly applied to 


Duimiy Juno 
Regina i 
Neptune, 
Dwsturi, and 
l "u/erttt. 
fbrficus 
Minima et 
Frumentaria. 


other buildings of less note in the Campus Martius. A passage of Pliny clearly shows that 
it was in the Campus Martius, but whether the name is here used in the wide or the more 
restricted sense is doubtful 7 It seems probable that the Theatre of I*ompcy stood just 
upon the boundary between the districts of the Circus Flaminius and the Campus Martius 
proper. For, as Becker has shown , 8 the Villa Publica, which must be "placed near the 
Palazzo Venezia, is mentioned by Varro as situated on the edge of the Campus Martius;* 
and taking this as our starting-point, if we draw the probable boundary line from thence 
to the river, it will pass nearly through the ruins of the Theatre and Portico of Pompey. 
And further, the gardens and a house of Pompey, besides the one he had in the Carina:, 
were attached to the theatre ; and these can hardly have been built upon the Campus 
Martius in the time of the later Republic. 


1 Vitruv. v. 9. 

* Livy, xl. 52 ; j„|. obs. 75 f Fast Amil. Id. Aug. 

* Cnit I user. 318, 5 ; Plin. xxx*i. 5, J 36. 

Vitruv. iv. 8, 4 ; Fast Am. Id. Aug. 

* Fast Cap. x Kal. Sept See Note B at the end 


of this chapter. 

* Livy, iv. 12 ; Veil ii. 8, 3 ; Cic. Phil «. » *4- 
7 Plin. xxxiv, 7, 1 g, 

* Handbuch, pp, 634, 62 1 

» Varro, R. R, in. 2. 
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The remains which are now left of these celebrated buildings are to be seen in the 
small Piazza df S. Maria di Grotta Pinta, behind the Church of S. Andrea della Valle. 
They consist of ranges of travertine walls converging to' a centre, similar to those still 
visible in the interior of the Theatre of Marcellus and in the Coliseum, and are plainly the 
remains of the substructions supporting the cavea of a theatre. 

’ Further remains of piers and converging archways of peperino are visible in the cellars 
of the adjoining Palazzo Pio ; and during some excavations made in 1837 a part of the 
outer walls of the theatre was discovered, with Doric half-columns and a Doric cornice. 
Most fortunately, the ground-plan, not only of the theatre, but also of the whole adjoining’ 
portico, is given upon some fragments of the Capitoline plan. 

There are three of these fragments, 1 one of which represents the cavea, and the other 
two give plans of some parts of the annexed porticoes. The two which are marked with 
asterisks belong to a later restoration of the plan, 2 * but agree sufficiently well with the 
older fragment, upon which the word hecatostylon ” partially remains, to show that 
they refer to the same building. On the plan the sccna of the theatre is represented 
as ornamented with a number of columns, and the porticoes communicate u'ith it at the 
back by a central door or janus. This door leads into a large space occupied by 
several parallel colonnades, with gardens and avenues of trees between them. In flic 
centre of all was a clear open space, on each side of which was a broad covered 
portico, open on both sides. This was again enclosed by another extensive double 
colonnade ornamented with niches, in which the statues of the fourteen nations con- 
quered by Pompey may have stood ; whence it was sometimes called “ ad Nationes.” 8 

The first idea of building such a theatre seems to have been suggested to Pompey by 
his visit to the theatre at Mitylene, whither he went after the Mithridatic war, to be present 
at a contest of rival poets held in his honour. Only one attempt had before been made to 
build a permanent theatre in Rome. 4 * The Censor C. Cassius Longinus, in the year B.C. 154,’’ 
had entered into a contract for the construction of a stone theatre, near the Lupercal ; but 
the Senate, by the advice of Scipio Nasica, a rigid puritan of the old Roman school, and 
jealous of the introduction of Greek luxury, ordered it, when half finished, to be demolished, 
and the materials sold. The same decree inflicted penalties on any one who should either 
in the city, or within a mile of its w'alls, venture to place any seats for spectators at the 
games, or sit down while looking on at them. 6 Tacitus states that even in Pompey’s time 
the conservative Romans retained the same dread lest indolence and luxury should be 
promoted by the construction of permanent theatres ; 7 and Tertullian declares that Pompey 
was obliged to conceal his design under the pretext of building a temple to Venus Victrix, 
the steps of which he so contrived as to form the cavea of his Victrix in or behind the 


1 No*. 15, 15, i6,'on the Capitoline staircase wall. 

* See chap. viii. part 3 , Note Aj Becker's Handbuch, 

vol i, pL 4. 

* Piin. xxxvi. 5, { 41 ; Suet. Nero, 46. 

* There had been some enormous wooden theatres 

before this time. That of Curio i* well known, 

which was double, and turned on hinge* so as to form 

an amphitheatre. But the most huge was the wooden 


theatre of Scaurus, which contained 80,000 seats. 
See Plin. Nat. Hist xxxvi. 15, $ 113 — 120. 

* Livy, Epit. 48 ; Veil. i. 15 ; Orosius, iv. si ; App. 
Bell. Civ. i. »8 ; Aug. De Civ. i. 31. 

* Val. Max. ii. 4, 2 . The “ theatnuon et proscenium 
ad Apollinis* mentioned above, p. 304, was probably 
only a stone sccna. Livy, xL $1. 

7 Tac. Atut xiv. 2a ' 
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theatre. 1 This seems hardly probable; but that there was a Temple of Venus cavea is 
certain. Another account, which is ascribed to Tiro, Cicero's freedman and 
secretary, calls it the Temple of Victoria ; 2 but had this been true, Plutarch's 
story of Pompey’s dream, in which he thought he saw* the Temple of Venus in 
his theatre decorated with trophies in honour of Ca?sar, the descendant of Venus, would be 
without meaning. 3 A slab of marble was found near the Church of S. Maria di Grotta 
Pinta in the sixteenth century, with the inscription “Veneris Victricis." 4 * * There were also 
chapels or altars of other deities within the theatre, or close to it. Suetonius speaks of 
more than one temple raised above the cavea/* and the Fasti mention expressly those of 
Honor, Virtus, and Felicitas in the Marble Theatre, 0 a name which Vitruvius gives to 


this theatre as the first built of that material. 7 

The exact position of this Temple of Venus Victrix with respect to the theatre is difficult 
to determine. No traces of it appear in the Capituline plan, for the double row of columns 
which is there traced at the back of the cavea belonged to a porticus, and not to any part 
of a temple. It was most probably a small temple or shrine, and was placed in the 
orchestra, where the thymele of the Mytilemean theatre would have stood. 

Pompey opened the theatre for the first time in his second consulate, 55 IU. ; 8 but it was 
not quite completed at that time, for we find that a grammatical controversy arose as to 
the wording of the inscription, whether it ought to be written “ consul tertio ” or “consul 
tertium ” and that Cicero cut the knot by recommending that Pompey should write the 
numeral abbreviated, “tert” v> The third consulship of Pompey was in 1 U\ 52, so that three 
years probably elapsed between the first opening and the completion. A grand entertain- 
ment was given on the occasion, including gymnastic and literary contests, and wild beast 
shows, at which five hundred lions were killed, and some elephants were hunted, — “a most 
astounding spectacle,” says Plutarch. 10 In carrying out this grand design, Pompey was 
assisted by his freedman Demetrius, who had amassed immense riches during his master's 
campaigns, and took this opportunity of paying his acknowledgments to the author of his 
wealth. 11 The capabilities of the theatre must have been very great, nor need wc be sur- 
prised to hear that it contained 40,000 seats, 12 for the remaining fragments show that it 
comprehended the whole space between the Via de’ Chiavari (which corresponds nearly to 
the line of the scena), the Via di Giubbonari, the Campo di Fiore, and the Via del Pafailiso. 
Eastwards from the Via de’ Chiavari stretched the long ranges of colonnades of which the 
Capitoline plan gives the outline, and beyond them the Curia and a temple, with a variety 
of offices and shops, as far as the Via di Torre Argentina, including the modem Teatro 
Argentina within their compass. 

The principal entrance to the colonnades from the theatre was by the door called the 
Regia, in the centre of the scena, which led under a marble janus or archway, represented 


1 TertuU. De Spcct. 10 ; Plin. viii. 7, 7, f 20 . 

1 Cell x. 1, 7. 

* Plutarch, Pomp. 68. 

4 Canina, Indie, p. 570; Fauno, Ant. di Roma, 

1548, p. 141. 

* Suet. Claud. 21. 

* Fast. Amit. Prid. Id, Aug. 


7 Vitruv. iii, 2 (3 Schncid.). 

- Dion Cass, xxxix. 38 ; Plutarch, Pomp. $2; Veit 
ii. 48. 

* Cell. x. r, 7. See below on the Pantheon, p. 327. 
14 Piut. Pomp. 52. 

11 Dion Cass, xxxix, 38. 

Plin. Nat Hist xxxvi, 24. 
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in, the Capitoline plan by two curved lines. Over this janus the statue of Pompey, which 
previously stood in the Curia, was placed by Augustus . 1 The rectangular court into wkich 
this led was divided into three long parterres by two porticoes, and these parterres were 
planted with avenues of plane-trees, among which a number of fountains cooled the air, and 
bronec or marble figures of wild animals were tastefully arranged . 2 * 4 As in the case of the 
Crypta Balbi before mentioned/ the colonnades served as a place of shelter in case of rain, 
and were useful for marshalling the long processions which sometimes marched across the 
Roman stage.® Round the sides of the rectangular court were other colonnades, with 
niches and statues, but no distinctly separate annex can be traced to which the name 
Hecatostylon, found in the Capitoline plan upon the north side of the 
Porticus, can be assigned. It seems most probable that this name, fteatostyton. 
alluded to by Martial, and quoted by Hieronymus,* was applied to the whole series 
of colonnades comprised in the Pompeian buildings, and that it was synonymous with 
Porticus Pompeii. 

The Curia Pompeii, rendered famous in the world’s history for the assassination of 
Gesar,® was in the immediate neighbourhood of the Porticus, and probably upon the south 
side, for the fragments of the Capitoline plan show that it did not stand upon the north 
side, while at the eastern end the ruins of the round temple in the Piazza di S. Nicolo 
hardly afford room for so large a building . 6 The Curia was of the form called an Exedra, 
or hall furnished with seats, and was decorated with pictures of Cadmus and Europa by 
Antiphilus, and with a large piece by Pausias, representing a sacrifice of oxen, and with the 
statue of Pompey, at the foot of which Ca:sar fell . 7 

After Ca:sar's death the Curia was burnt, the spot declared to be a “ locus sccleratus,” 

and the statue removed by Augustus, who placed it above the janus of the Porticus, as 

• ■» 

previously mentioned .* 5 At a short distance from the Porticus was the house of Pompey, 
which was of no great size or splendour, and but little better than his former residence 
in the Carina: ; so that, says Plutarch, the next owner who succeeded him, on taking 
possession, inquired in astonishment, “where the great Pompey could have dined /* 0 

Augustus restored the theatre at great cost, and took credit to himself for not having 
replaced Pompey \s name by his own in the dedicatory inscription . 10 In the reign of 
Tiberius it was destroyed by fire; but that emperor, who had no taste for building, restored 
the scena only, and Caligula afterwards completed the undertaking . 11 Claudius, we arc 
told, replaced the name of Pompey, which Caligula had removed, in the inscription, and, 


1 Suet Oct. 31. The name Regia given to the 
central door of the theatre has strangely puzzled the 
commentators on Suetonius, who think that it refers 
to a basilica not mentioned elsewhere. 

‘ Mart. iii. 19, ii. 14, 9, 10, v. 10, 5 ; Propert. iii. 30, 
11 ct »eq.‘, Ov. Art. i. 6;. Cf. Mart. xi. 47, 3. This 
avenue was frequently used as a promenade, Cic. I)e 
Fain, c. 4. 

* Vitruv. v. 9, They contained paintings. See 
Plin. xxxv. 9, § 59. 

4 Mart. ii. 14, iii. 19 ; Hi cron. Chron. cd. Roncalli, 

'• 47 S- 

* Plut. C«*. 66 ; Ov. Met. xv, 8oa. 


4 See above, p. 315. 

7 Plut. Brut. 14; Plin. xxxv. 10, $ 114, 11, 5 126 ; 
Cic. I)e Div. ii*#, § 23. 

* App. B. C. ii? 147; Suet. Cass. 88, Aug, 31, 

The statue of Pompey nowin the Palazzo Spada was 
found in the Palazzo della CanccUaria, close to the 
Campo di Fiori. See Fca, p. lxvitu 57, who gives an 
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of the Curia ; umpoWt furcaxtiWw, xML 19* 

* Plut Pomp. 40, 

10 Mon. Ancyr. iv, ed. 2 umpt. 

11 Tac. Ann. iii. 72, vi. 45 ; Suet* Cal. at. 
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vvith f the pedantry for which he was noted, erased the word " tert.” and inserted 44 Hi.” in 
its place. 1 

It was in this theatre that Nero gave the grand entertainment to Tiridates, called his 
44 golden day,” on which occasion not only the sccna, but the whole interior of the theatre 
and its furniture was covered with gilding, and a purple velarium stretched over it, upon 
which Nero himself was represented driving his chariot, in* the character of the Sun-god, 
with golden stars glittering around him. 2 * The scena was burnt in the great fire in A.D. 8o, 
butwestored again by Vespasian.* Two other conflagrations and restorations are recorded 
in the first half of the third century, one in the reign of Philippus in 249 A.D., and a second 
in that of Diocletian. 4 * * An inscription was found in the Via de* Chiavari in 1551, which 
commemorates the restoration of one of the colonnades under the name of Jovius, a title 
which Diocletian often assumed, and in the time of Ammianus Marccllinus the theatre 
could still be reckoned among the mi mb ilia urbis !" Another inscription, given by the 
anonymous writer of the Einsiedlen MS., records a rebuilding by Arcadius and Honorius, 
about a. i>. 395. ti At the time the Notitia was compiled, the number of scats had diminished 
from 40,000. as given by Pliny, to 27,580, or even less ; and the theatre was, therefore, 
probably in a ruinous state when the last-mentioned restoration took place. 

The building naturally suffered much in the Gothic wars, and we find that it was again 
restored by Symmachus in the time of Theodoric, 7 after which it is mentioned under the 
right name of Theatrum Pompeii, by the anonymous writer of Einsiedlen, in the ninth, 
and the Ordo Romanus in the twelfth centuries ; but in the thirteenth the Orsini family had 
occupied it, and so changed the building that at the beginning of the fourteenth century it 
is called in the Mirabilia Palatium Pompeii. 8 * The Florentine Poggio saw the ruins of the 
outer wall still standing in the Campo di Fiore in the fifteenth century; but the name of 
Pompey was then no longer connected with them, until Marliani, Fulvio, and Fauno, the 
topographers of the sixteenth century, revived the right designation.* Canina, in his work 
on ancient architecture, has taken the greatest pains to give a full description of the ruins 
now left, and it is from him that most of our information is derived. 10 


1 Dion Cass. lx. 6 ; Cell. x. 1,9. 
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Non; A, p. 310 .— Portico of Octavia. 

The excavations carried on in 1 86 r by Pellegrini and Contigliozzi established the following limits 
for the Portico of Octavia (see A final i deli' Instituto , 1868, p. 108) : — 

1. .The southern comer of the rectangle was occupied by a quadrifrontal archway (Janus 
Quadrifrons), and this was situated near No. 4 in the Via della Catena di Pescheria. From this, the 
south western side of the portico ran nearly along the line of the street till it reached the gateway 
to which the present ruins belong near the Oratory of S. Angelo. The western corner of the 
portico was also formed by a quadrifrontal archway. 

The north-western side passed through the Church of S. Ambrogio, a little belowr the high altar, 
and then skirted the Palazzo Righetti near the Piazza di S. Caterina de* Funari, where it joined the 
north-eastern and shorter side. In this side there was a pediment supported by pilasters cor- 
responding to the gateway on the opposite side, but not containing a real entrance. This stood 
near the angle of the Palazzo Cavalctti, in the Via de 1 Delphini. The eastern angle was near the 
Palazzo Capizucchi, and the south eastern side passed close to the convent of monks of the order 
ot Mac Ire di I ho, attached to the Church of S, Maria in Portico in the Piazza di Campitelli. 

2. The three composite columns of marble which still stand in the house No. 1 x in the Via di 
S. Angelo, in Pesc heria, belonged to the Temple of Juno, and stood at the western angle of that 
temple. 

3. The remains of the Temple of Jupiter arc hidden under the Church of S. Maria in Portico, 
and the street whic h is now called Via della Triluma di Campitelli occupies the line of the interval 
between the two temples. A part of one of the side walls of the Temple of Jupiter rises a little 
above the ground at the corner of the Church of S. Maria in Portico. 

4. The Sc hool or Ac ademy of Augustus was behind the temples, and stood near the centre of 
the Via della Tribuna di Campitelli. The back of this formed a part of the northern side of the 
Portico. The Curia stood behind the Schola. and on each side of it were placed the libraries of 
('.reek an 1 I .at in books. 


Not* B, p. 316.-— Thk Bai.nkk Pau.acin.v.. 

Cu., I Vo Rosrio Am. \ii. iS. has “occiditur ad Habuas Palladia de cetui rediens S. Roscius.” 
The topographers have altered this to “ Palatums/’ but without authority. 

** Vicus Pallacina* M occurs in a fragment of the same oration (p. 436, Orelli), and in an inscription 
(l>e Rossi, In sc. Christ, i. p. 62), and in the name of the Convent S. Lorenzo in Pallacinis 
(Martinelli, Roma Sacra, p. 364). This convent can be proved, by passages in the “ Liber Pontifi- 
calia/’ to have been between S, Marco and the Ghetto (Lib. Pontificalia, Hadr. i. c 94; Benedict 111 . 

23). It was replaced by S. Caterina ai Funari (Bunsen, Beschr. iii. 3, p. 516), near the Palazzo 
Mattei and the Piazza Serlupi, or, as Zangemeister thinks, near the Piazza del Gesii. The name 
14 Vicus Paliactme " must be a corrupt mediaeval Latin expression for Vicus Pailacinarum, like Vicus 
Caput Africa; for Vicus Capitis Africa* (Nuovc Mem. S. 231). See Jordan in Hermes, ii. pp. 
7b, 4 * 3 ^ awl Zangemeister, id. p. 470, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


PART II. 

THE CAMPUS MARTI US AND THE VIA LATA . 
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Puny, Xai. Hist, xxxvi. 15, $ no. 


'piIE Theatre of Pompey and the adjoining public buildings «jtood, as we have seen, 
upon the verge of the Campus Martius proper. Upon the description of that part 
of the Campus we now enter. It is separated from the region of the Via 
t ampin Lata on the east by the long straight street of the Corso, and extends 

A/itrUus proper. * 00 

northwards to the Piazza del Popolo, where the Pincian approaches the bank 
of the Tiber. Several great and complex masses of buildings, all belonging to the Imperial 
age, were spread over this quarter, and covered at least three-fourths of its surface. 
In the south-eastern part, near the Piazza of S. Marco, a large space was occupied by the 
Septa and Villa Publica. Beyond these to the north-west, and occupying nearly the whole 
central portion of the district, were the colossal buildings of Agrippa, grouped round the 
Pantheon. On the west of these stood the Stadium Alcxandrinum, now the Piazza 
Navona, and on the north-cast the colossal pillar of Marcus Aurelius formed the central 
point of a great group of buildings erected by the Antonincs. At the northern end stood 
the Mausoleum of Augustus, and near it the Ustrina Caesarum. Accordingly, a small 
portion only of the Campus between the Piazza Navona and the Tiber was still left in 
Imperial times as open ground for the military and gymnastic exercises of the Roman 
youth, which were patronized by the Emperors, following the example oi Augustus, 
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The Septa. 


long after the inhabitants of the great city had devolved their real military duties on 
foreign legionaries. 1 

The site of the Septa is determined by a most valuable notice in Frontinus, who states 
that the arches of the Aqua Virgo ended near the front of the Septa. This 
aqueduct now ends at the Fontana Trevi, but was formerly carried across the 
Via Lata to supply the Thermae of Agrippa near the Pantheon. 2 We should therefore 
expect to find the foundations of the arches by which it was carried over the Via Lata 
somewhere on the line between the Fontana Trevi and the Pantheon. And exactly in 
this direction a discovery of part of the aqueduct itself was made in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, during some excavations opened in front of. the Church of S. Ignazio. 
The ruins then found belonged to an archway including three arches, a larger between 
two smaller ones, which were plainly intended to carry the aqueduct over a street parallel 
to the Via Lata or Corso. At the same time some of the huge leaden pipes for conveying 
the water were found.* 

In the same line between the Fontana Trevi and the Pantheon another arch 
was also found at the same time (about 1650) near the comer of the Palazzo Sciarfa, 
exactly where the aqueduct must have passed over the Via Lata. The inscription 
which was found upon this arch has been restored as follows : — “ Ti. Claudio Drusi F. 
Caisari Augusto Gcrmanico Pontifici Max. Trib. Pot. xi. Cos. v. Tmperatori XXIIII. P. P. 
Senatus Populusque Komanus quod Rcges Britanniai perduelles sine ulla jactura suorum 
domuerit, gentesque Barbaras ultra Oceanum primus in dicioncm populi R. redegerit" 4 
The arch therefore was a triumphal arch, and erected in commemoration of 
Claudius's triumph after his return from Britain in A.1). 43;* and this agrees Claudius 
very wHl with the fact related by Suetonius, that Claudius restored the arches 
of the Aqua Virgo, which had been broken down by Caligula to make room for his 
intended amphitheatre near the Septa.® Claudius may very possibly, as in the cases 
of the Arch of Drusus and the Porta Capena, have made use of his triumphal arch 
for the conveyance of the Aqua Virgo. In the time of Pius IV. a great quantity of 
fragments of marble belonging to this arch were found near the Palazzo Sciarra, and 
Flaminio Vacca, who relates the discovery, says that he bought a hundred and thirty- 
six cart-loads of them, and that among them were many historical reliefs, containing 
likenesses of Claudius. 7 

Another triumphal arch seems to have spanned the Via Lata at a point nearly 
opposite the Church of S. Maria in Via Lata. This was discovered about twenty 
years before the last-mentioned. It stood too far south along the Corso to have 
belonged to the aqueduct of the Aqua Virgo. 8 We must therefore look for the Septa 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Church of S. Ignazio. That the building was not 
to the north of this is shown by the facts that both the Septa and Villa Publica are 


* See Hor. Od. k 8, iii. 7, aj, iv. 1, 39 ; Sat. ii. 6, 
49. t. 6, 136 ; Ep. i. 7, $9, i. it, 4; Ars Poet. 16a. 
Cic. Pro Cadio, xv. | 36, speaks of swimming baths ; 
Mart ii. 14, iv. 8; Hist Aug. Claudius, 13; Meri- 
vale, Hitt, of Romans, vol. vii. p. ss* 

* Prontin. De Aquscd. 1. 33. 


1 Donati, Roma Vetus ac Recens, p. 400, gives a 
sketch of the arch and the pipes. 

* Donatkp. 385. 

* Suet Okud. 17. • lb, CaL 3*. 

7 Flamm. Vacc. ap. Fea, Misc. p. 67. 

* L. Fauno, Ant di Roma, 1548, p. 130. 
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mentioned as situated near the Circus Flaminius, but upon the Campus Martius, and 
not far from the Temple of Bellona, 1 and that they were injured in the fire of A.D. 80, 
which only affected the buildings in the southern part of the Campus Martius. 2 
They are also said to have been near the Temple of Isis, which precludes the pos- 
sibility of their having been on the eastern side of the Via Lata, for the Temple of Isis 
was close to the Thermae of Agrippa. 3 The space, therefore, within which we must 
look for any remains of the Septa, includes only the Church of S. Ignazio, the Collegio 
Romano, the Palazzo Boncampagni, the Church of S. Maria in Via Lata, and the Palazzo 
Doria, Now under the two last-mentioned buildings some ruins of a very peculiar cha- 
racter arc situated. Thay consist of ancient piers of travertine about 39 inches square, 
standing in rows at distances of five or six yards, and evidently belonging to the remains 
of a portico. There are three rows of these, each containing eight piers, under the 
Palazzo Doria, and five rows under the Church of S. Maria in Via Lata, containing each 
five piers. It is plain that they were original!) laced with marble, as the ’exterior surface 

of the travertine is rough hewn. The situation of these pillars agrees well with the locality 

* 

in which the Septa are placed by classical writers ; and a further proof that they certainly 
formed a part of that building is given by the Capitoline plan, upon which we find a large 
tract occupied by a building resting upon piers arranged in regular rows, exactly corre- 
sponding to the piers under the Church of S. Maria and the Palazzo Doria. 4 Upon these 
fragments the letters S.KPT and 1 .IA are legible, which appear to belong to the words S.FITA 
Jl l.IA. The shape of the building is very peculiar. It must have reached along the side 
of the Via Lata from the Piazza di S. Marco to the Church of S. Maria in Via Lata, and 
consisted of a long cloister supported by parallel rows of eight marble piers. Tins cannot 
have been the arrangement of the place in the Republican or early imperial times, for a 
design less adapted for the orderly meeting of a large body of people can hardly be con- 
ceived. It is much more probable that in the present ruins \vc have the remains of 
Hadrian's Septa, 5 built when the original purpose of the building, the reception and 
division of the centuries when they voted, had become an affair of the past. 

The design of these spacious covered cloisters m cuis to have been to afford a sheltered 
place for various classes of the Roman populace. Already in Domitian’s time the Septa 
had become the common resort of slave vendor*.* 5 dealers in fancy goods } thinner $ and 
loungers,* and the new arcades were intended possibly for the express accommodation of 
such persons. The wide court in which the great assemblies of the centuries had previously 
been held was partly filled up by these new buildings, and partly occupied by private 
houses, as the Capitoline plan shows. When that plan was prepared, in the time of 
Septivnius Severus, the old Septa had entirely lost their form and original use, and the 
name only remained attached to the spacious colonnades of Hadrian. 

In the early times of the Republic the Septa were simply an enclosed place on the 
Campus Martius, partitioned off into a number of different plots by means of ropes or 

1 Cic. Ad Att. iv. 16; Plut. Sylla, 30 ; Sen. Dc 4 Fragrn. \cst. Vet. Rom. lkllori, ap. Graev. The*. 

Clem* i. 12 \ Liv. Kp. lxxxviti. ; VaL Max. ix. 2, \ ; tom. iv. tab. x. 

Lucan, Phars. il 19* ; Strabo, v. 4, 11. * Hist. Aug. Hadr. 19, »o. 

* Dion Cass. Ixvl 24. « Mart. »x. 60, r ibid. % 80. 

* Juven. vi. 528 ci s cq. ; Mart* iL 14, 7. * Ibid. ii. 14, 5 ; 57. 2, 
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slight railings, in each of which one century assembled, and whence the presidehts passed 
one by one over the pontes to deliver the vote of their respective century. 1 Hence 
arose the nickname of ovilta , which was given to the Septa on account of their similarity to 
a sheep-fold. 2 Julius Caesar first entertained the idea of setting up marble enclosures for 
the Comitia Centuriata, and surrounding them with a magnificent portico. 8 The whole 
formed a spacious cloistered court, decorated with works of art, and closely connected with 
the Villa Publica. 4 Gesars design was completed after his death by Agrippa in B.C 27, 
and he gave the building the name Septa Julia. 6 A rostrum was erected in it; 6 and such 
was the extent of the space enclosed, that gladiatorial shows and sometimes naumachirc 
were held there. 7 

1 he \ ilia Publica, built in 431 B.C., was situated, according to Varro, at the verge of 
the Campus Martius ; and we must therefore place it at the southern end of 
the Septa, near S. Marco. 8 It was a large public hall, which served not only * Pu * 
the purpose of holding the census and conducting the business of levying troops, but also 
for the entertainment of foreign ambassadors.** \\ hether Gesars plan, mentioned by 
Cicero, for building a new Villa Publica together with his new Septa, was ever carried out 
is not known. 1 '* It is possible that Josephus may allude to this new building under the 
name of / 3 aal\a a. u 

A horrible massacre was committed in the year 82 ju\ by Sulla in this building, when, 
after defeating the Samnites and democrats before the Colline gate, he collected the 


prisoners, to the number of between 3,000 and 4,000, including the generals Pontius of 
Telesia, Carrinas, and L. Junius Ihutus Damasippus, in the Villa Publica, and cut them 
down to the last man, so that the cries of the wounded and dying could be distinctly heard 
in the neighbouring Temple of Hellona, where a meeting of the Senate was being held. 12 

Westwards from the Septa, and nearly upon the sites now occupied by the Church of 
S, Stcfano del Cacco, the little Via di Pie di Marmo, and a part of the Church of S. Maria 
sopra Minerva, stood the Temples of Isis, Serapis, and Minerva Chalcidica. 18 ^ ^ ? . 

The names of these three temples are given in the Catalogue of the Curiosum Scroph % and 

in the ninth region, and the sites of the two first, the lscum and Serapeum, Minenw 
have been sufficiently traced by the numerous Egyptian antiquities which ^ 
have been found near the Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva. Of these the most remarkable 
are the two obelisks, one of which now stands in the Piazza della Rotonda in front of the 
Pantheon, and the other in the Piazza della Minerva. The latter of these was found 
between the Church of S. Ignazio and that of S. Maria in the time of Alexander VII. in 
*665, and the former had stood, previously to its erection on the present pedestal, in the 


* Thus Dionysius says of the Comitia Tribuia 

in the Forum, wipi<rxot*im*ru ; Dion. vii, 

59. Appian, 11. C iii. 30. 

* Scrv. Ad Kcl. i. 34 ; Juv. vi. 528, 

• Cic. Ad Att. iv. 16, sub fin, 

4 Cic. lac. cit. ; Pirn. Nat Hist. xvt. $ 201, xxxvi. 5, 
I 29. 

# Dion Cats. liii. 23. v 

• Ibid, Ivi. 1. 

* Ibid. Iv. 8, to, lix. 10; Suet Attg. 43, Cal. t8, 
Claud. 21, Nero, 12. 


* Yarro, R. R. iii. 2 ; Livy, iv. 22, xxxiv. 44. 

* Livy. xxx. 2i, xxxiii. 24. 

10 Cic. Ad Att iv. 16. See Sachse*s Rom. ii, p. 65. 

n Joseph. Bell. Jud. vii. 5, 4. 

** Seneca, Dc Clctn. i. 12 ; Lucan, ii. 197 ; Livy, 
Kpit. Ixxxviii. App. B. C. i. 93. 

u Juv. vi. 529 : %i A£des Isidis antique quae proxima 
surgit OviU** Marching from the Flammian road 
to the Portico of Octavia and Porta Triumphalis, 
the army of Vespasian is said by Josephus to have 
passed near the Iseum ; BelL Jud. vii. $,4. 
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little Piazza di S. Macuto, whence it was removed by Clement XI. The antiquarian 
F qp, in his “Miscellanea,” gives an account of various other Egyptian relics found on 
the south-east side of the Church of S, Maria sopra Minerva, which undoubtedly belonged 
to the Iseum and Serapeum. 

Among these were the statue of Isis now in the hall of the Dying Gladiator in the 
Capitol, the two Egyptian lions now at the foot of the steps of the Capitol, the famous 
group of the Nile now in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, and two fragments of an altar 
with Egyptian reliefs and the inscription “ Isidi sacrum.” 1 Further traces of the same 
Egyptian worship were found by Canina in the year 1852, of which he has given an 
account in the Annali dell' Institute for that year. The Emperors Commodus and 
Caracalla were particularly given to the worship of Egyptian deities, and the Emperor 
Alexander Scverus is said to have bestowed additional decorations upon these temples.* 

The third temple, that of Minerva Chalcidica, which was restored by Domitian together 
with the Iseum and Serapeum after the fire in a.d. 80, 3 stood nearer to the Pantheon, 4 and 
probably occupied the site of the present church called S. Maria sopra Minerva. The 
statue of Minerva, formerly in the Giustiniani Palace, and now placed in the Braccio Nuovo 
of the Vatican, was found here. 5 Some few remains of pilasters which arc built into the 
foundations of the houses between the Via della Minerva and the Via di Pic di Marmo may 
have belonged to this temple. 

Immediately to the west of these temples a vast space of ground extending from the 
Via della Minerva to the Piazza Navona was covered with the buildings belonging to the 
Thermae of Agrippa and the Thermae of Nero, afterwards rebuilt by Alexander Severus 
and called the Thermae Alexandria;/ 5 

For the determination of the site of the Thermit of Agrippa we have the conclusive 
evidence of the above-mentioned arches of the Aqua Virgo, which supplied them with 
water. The castellum or reservoir of the aqueduct is placed by Canina at the north-west 
corner of the Church of S. Ignazio, whence the water was conveyed in pipes underground 
to the back of the Pantheon, where the great court of the Thermo: was probably situated. 
Agrippa brought the Aqua Virgo into the city in let . 23, and two years afterwards he 
opened his public baths, the first ever constructed in Rome. 7 The Roman poets speak of 
them as one of the most popular resorts of the citizens, and the water enjoyed the 
reputation of being the coldest and freshest in the whole city.** 

The halls and colonnades of this great building were decorated with the most costly 
paintings, with numbers of marble and bronze statues, and with artistic designs in stucco 
and encaustic tiles* Among these was the Apoxyonicnos of Lysippus, which Augustus 
coveted^ so much that be had it removed to his palace and a copy substituted, but was 
obliged by the indignation expressed against such appropriation to restore it to the 


* Fea, Misc, pp.lxvL 26, exxv. 17, ccvii. 8, ccliv. 
H2. * Hist. Aug, Carac. 9; Alex. Sev. 26. 

8 Diem Cass. lxvi. 24 ; Roncalli, Cat Imp, Vienn. 
tom. ii. p. 24,3. 

4 See Urlichs, Mcmorie Nuove detf last i. p. 
88 et seq. ; MirabiKa, ap, Montf. Diar. Ital p* 293 ; 
Anon. Lins, in the Archiv fur Phil Und Pad. 1837, 
B& v. Hft. 1, S. 133, 134. 


1 fea. Mi sc. p. ccliv. 112. • See below, p. 341, 

7 Front. 1. to, 22 ; Dion Cast. Hv. n. 

* ben. Ep. Ixxxiii. 5; Stat Sylv. i. 5, 25 } Ov, De 
Art, Am. iii. 385. *• gdidiasima Virgo Mart vi. 
42, 18, “cruda Virginc," the “hard* 1 water of the Aqua 
Virgo; vii. 32, ji, “nivcaa uttdas** u snow*cold;” 
Plm. xxxi. 3, § 4 2, * Virgo tactu pneatmt* * 

0 Win. xxxv. 4, f 26 ; xxxvl 25, $ 
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baths. 1 * * After his death Agrippa munificently bequeathed the Thermae and his pleasure 
grounds to the public 1 They were much injured in the great fire of A.D. 80, but were 
restored partly by Domitian and again by Hadrian. 8 The remains which are still left are 
not sufficient to enable u$ to trace out the ground- plan of the Thermae. They consist 
of the ruins of a semicircular building (ex'edra), and a few piers of brickwork on the 
north side of the Via della Palombclla, and in the Via della Ciambella at the back of 
the Pantheon. 4 * * The brickwork here is apparently of the third century, and belongs to a 
restoration by one of the later Emperors, of which we have no mention in history. 

At the end of the fifth century these baths were still in use. 4 The anonymous writer 
of Einsiedlen calls them the Thermo.* Commodianae, probably misled by some inscription 
recording a partial restoration by Commodus, while the Mirabilia of the twelfth century 
gives the right name, and Albertini, who wrote in the fifteenth century, speaks of the 
ruins of the baths of Agrippa as situated in the locality called Ciambella, whence the 
modern street takes its name.® 

At the same time with his Thermae, Agrippa built the famous dome, called by Pliny 
and Dion Cassius, and in the inscription of Severus on the architrave of the building itself, 

the Pantheon, 7 and still retaining that name, though now consecrated as a 

. , . , , , 7 'he Pantheon, 

Christian church under the name of S. Maria ad Martyres or della Rotonda.* 

This consecration, together with the colossal thickness of the walls, has secured the 
building against the attacks of time, and the still more destructive attacks ot the barons 
of the Middle Ages, who destroyed most of the other great edifices of Imperial Rome, by 
either making them their strongholds or pulling them down for building materials. 

The pronaos rests upon sixteen granite columns with marble Corinthian capitals. It 
was formerly approached by six steps, but two only are now above the level of the 
surrounding ground. The architrave and frieze are plain, and on the latter stands 
the inscription, which formerly, as may be seen by the holes for nails, was formed by 
metallic letters : — M. AGRIPPA. L. F. COS. TERTIUM. EEC' IT.® Another inscription in smaller 
characters stands under this upon the two upper ledges of the architrave, commemorating 
the restoration of the building by Severus and Caracalla. The pediment, as may be seen 
by the holes of the metal fastenings, formerly contained a bronze relief representing 
Jupiter hurling thunderl>oIts upon the giants. 10 

The roof of the pronaos was originally arched, but the vaulting has been replaced by 
strong beams, and on the outside the gilded bronze tiles have been replaced by sheets 
of lead. In the interior of the pronaos, on each side of the entrance, are two huge niches, 
which formerly contained the statues of Augustus and Agrippa, 11 but are now empty. 


1 Plm. xxxiv. 8, § 62. 

* Dion Cass. !iv\ 29, 

* Roncalli, Cat. Imp. Vienn. p. 243; Hist. Aug. 
Hadr. 19. 

1 Fea, Mised!. p. Ixxvi, S3, S 4 » S 5 > mentions a 
number of fragments as dug up here. 

* Sid. Ap, ad Consent, v. 460. 

4 Momfaucon, Diar. Itai. p. 2 86; Mintb. Rom. ed, 

Partbcy, p. 8 ; Albertini, Dc Mirab. p. 13, “in loco 

qui vulgo Ciambella dicitur.* The street was called 

Ciambella from the discovery of a crown there in 


the shape of the cake called Ciambella. Sot Venuti, 
vol. ii. p. 134; Fea, Misc. p. Ixxvi. 53 ; Archiv /Hr 
PhiL and Pad. 1837, Bd. v. Hit. 1, S. 133, 134. 

7 Plin. xxxvi 5i § 38 ; Dion Cass. liu. 27, Ixvi 24. 

4 Anastas. Bibl Vit, Pont. p. 52. 

* The grammatical controversy of which Gellius 
speaks (x. 1, 7), as to the correctness of the forms 
Urtio and trrtmm, seems to be here decided in favour 
of Urtinm. See above, p. 318. 

10 Hirt, Gestih. dcr Baukunst, vol ii p. 283. 

, 11 Dion Casa, liii. 27. 
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The pronaos is connected with the rotunda by two massive projections of masonry, 
ornamented at the sides with marble pilasters and exquisitely-worked reliefs in pentelic 
marble, representing candelabra and sacrificial implements entwined with wreaths. These 
connecting walls originally rose to an equal height with the walls of the rotunda, but are 
now hidden by the bell-towers, erected by Bernini in the time of Urban VIII. 1 

The doorway is of magnificently-carved marble slabs, and the folding doors, moving on 
massive hinges fixed in two projecting pilasters, are of bronze. 2 



I'AXTIIKUN. 


The rotunda rests on a rectangular base, similar to those which support the cylindrical 
parts of the mausoleum of Hadrian and thp tomb of Cecilia Mete 11a. In the parts where 
the thickness of the wall is not lessened by niches in the interior it has the amazing 


breadth of nineteen feet in solid brickwork. 

1 Donati. p. 380, gives a view of the Pantheon 
without the bell towers. 

* Vcnuti, Antich. di Roma, vol. it p. and 
Nardinu Roma Arnica, vol tit. fX 50, think that 
the original bronze doors were carried away by 
Gcnscric. Hut Nibby. in his Motes on Nardtni, and 
Winckclmann fSur l Arch. voL ii. p» 606) have 


In addition to this it is strengthened with 

shown that the present doors are probably ancient, 
though the method of hanging them may have been 
altered. The grating above the door is similar to 
one represented in a fresco at Herculaneum. Pht. 
d’Krcol. tom. i. lav. 13, p. 73 ; Nibby on Nardini, 
luc. cit. 
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numerous arches built into the wall. Three cornices run round the exterior of the rotunda 
and divide it into three rings, the lowest of which was faced with marble, and the two 
upper with stucco. The dome springs from the second cornice, and consists first of a ring 
of masonry seven feet high, and then of six concentric rings, presenting on the exterior 
the appearance of six steps. The top is flat, and is pierced in the centre with a large round 
opening twenty-seven feet in diameter. Round the opening is a ring of ornamental gilded 
bronze, which is the only part of the old bronze-gilt roof now remaining. The masonry of 
the dome is of wedge-shaped pumice stones, chosen for this purpose on account of their 
lightness. The same kind of stone is used in several other buildings in Rome, where 
lightness combined with moderate strength is required. 1 

The exterior of the dome is flat and heavy, and impressive only from its stem and 
massive solidity. The proportions of the interior are altogether different, and have been 
universally admired for their elegance, and the exquisitely simple taste with which they 
are decorated. The lower part contains eight deep niches, alternately semicircular and 
square, in one of which the entrance doors are placed, while the others were filled with 
statues of deities, now replaced by altars. The niches are decorated with pilasters, and 
two Corinthian columns stand in front of each, supporting the entablature, which runs 
round the whole interior. Between the eight principal niches are eight smaller ones, now 
used as altars, faced with ajdicuke, consisting of two small columns with entablature and 
pediment. The two ring cornices in the interior answer in position to the two lower 
exterior cornices. Above the upper cornice, which runs quite round the building, there 
were originally twelve niches, surrounded with elegant marbles and stucco work. These 
were altered in >747. and their effect injured by the introduction of heavy pediments, and 
by the removal of the marbles and stucco work. The interior of the roof is relieved by 
well-designed rectangular coffer-work, decreasing in size towards the apex of the dome, so 
as to give the impression of height and space. The floor is laid with slabs of Phrygian 
and Numidian marbles, porphyry, and grey granite, in alternate squares and circles, set in 
reticulated work. In the centre it has a depression pierced with small holes to carry oft 
the rain-water from the aperture above. This drain probably communicated with the 
great cloaca built by Agrippa to drain the Campus Marti us. 2 

The proportions of the interior of the dome are admirably adjusted, so that no part 
of the building has an undue prominence, contrasting favourably in this respect \^ith 
SC Peters, where the immense size of the piers on which the dome is supported dwarf the 
upper part too much. The Pantheon will always be reckoned among the masterpieces of 
architecture for s^lid durability combined with beauty of interior effect. 

The Romans prided themselves greatly upon it as one of the wonders of their great 
capital, and no other dome of antiquity could rival its colossal dimensions® The height 
from the pavement to the crown of the dome is 143 feet, half of which is occupied by the 
cylindrical wall and half by the dome. This height is insignificant when compared with 

1 A» in the vaulted arches of the Coliseum. See * Ainm. Marc. *xvi, to: “ Pantheon speciota Cel- 
Barker’s Lecture before the Archaeological Society of situdinc fomicatum ; w Seneca, Do Ben. iii. 32; 
Rome. ** Agrippa, qui tot in urbe maxima opera cxcitavit, 

* See above, chap, xii. p, 286 ; Plin. Nat. Hist, qua* ct priorem magnificentiam vmcercnt et nulla 
xxxvi, 15, 24 ; Venuti, Roma Antica, vol. ii, p, t2t. postca vincafentur. w 
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St. Peters, the dome of which is 405 feet from the pavement to the base of the lantern, 
and the exterior appearance of St. Peters is far finer ; but the diameter of the Pantheon is 
the greater, and the proportions of the interior more harmonious. 

The inscription assigns its completion to the year A.i). 27, the third Consulship of 
Agrippa. For a long time the mistaken notion prevailed that the building was dedicated 
to Mars Ultor, 1 * a misapprehension arising from a corrupt reading in a passage of Pliny, 
where the words “Jovis Ultoris” had been inserted instead of 44 Diribitori.” 3 The original 
name Pantheon, taken in connexion with the numerous niches for statues of the gods in 
the interior, seems to contradict the idea that it was dedicated to any peculiar deity or class 
of deities. The seven principal niches may have been intended for the seven superior deities, 
and the eight ledicuke for the next in dignity, while the twelve niches in the upper ring 
were occupied by the inferior inhabitants of Olympus. Dion hints at this explanation when 
he suggests that the name was taken from the resemblance of the dome to the vault 
of heaven.'* 

Originally, to all appearance, the Pantheon was not intended for a temple, but for a 
part of Agrippa s Thermae. Its shape corresponds very closely with the description given 
by Vitruvius of the laconicum or sudatio attached to all Roman t hernia:. 4 He recom- 
mends for this part of the thermic a dome-shaped building with a round opening, 
like that of the Pantheon, at the crown, which can be opened or closed at pleasure, 
so as to lower or raise the temperature, by the removal or application of a lid (elypeum) 
moved by chains. And on an examination of the pronaos it will be found that the 
stones in its upper part, which abut on the central building, are not bonded into it, but 
are only placed against it, showing that the pronaos was an afterthought, and was 
not erected till the rotunda had been finished. It follows that Agrippa must have 
changed the design of the building after the completion of the dome; and perhaps 
because he found it too vast for the purposes of a vapour-bath, or because he thought 
it too splendid a building to be employed for such a purpose, have determined to 
dedicate it to the gods of heathendom. 5 The bronze-gilt statuary, the work of Diogenes 
of Athens, with which the temple was decorated, was much admired by the Roman con- 
noisseurs, and in particular the group upon the pediment and the caryatides. The statue 
of Venus w r as adorned with the two divided halves of the famous pearl of Cleopatra, 
fellgvv to the one which she is said to have dissolved in vinegar in order to win the wager 
that she could spend ten million sesterces in one dinner" 

In the fire of a.ix 80 the Pantheon suffered with the rest of the buildings in this part of 
the Campus Martius, 7 but from the solidity of its construction the injury done was not 
great, and was repaired soon afterwards by Domitian. 8 It was damaged by lightning in 

1 Hirt, Gesch. der Baukunst, voL ii. p. 283. the nvputrrjpwv or sudatio was identical with the 

5 Plin. xxxvi. 15, § 102. Pantheon. 

3 Dion Cass. liii. «7. Becker, from the fact that 4 It is to be observed that Pliny, xxxvi. 5, 38, and 
Mars and Venus are particularly mentioned, thinks Macrobius, Sat. ii. 13 (iii. 17), distinctly call it a tem- 
that the Pantheon was dedicated tb the gods of the plum. Hadrian afterwards built a pantheon at 
Julian gens. But there is no evidence to support this Athens ; Paus. Attica, 18, 9. 

conjecture. 4 Plin. loc. cit. ; Macrob. loc. cit. 

4 Vitruv. v. 10 ; Dion Cass. liii. 27. It seems pos- 7 Dion Cass. lxvi. 24. 

sible in this passage of Dion Cass, to suppose that * Roncalli, Chron. ii, col. 197, 243, 
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the reign of Trajan, but restored by Hadrian, who used it frequently as a court of justice. 1 
A hundred years after this the restoration by Septimius Severus, recorded in the present 
inscription, took place. Honorius closed this temple with the other* temples of Rome in 
399 but it was not consecrated as a Christian church until two hundred years after- 
wards, when Botjifacc IV. dedicated it to All Saints, in allusion to the Pagan name of 
Panthedn, giving the name of S. Maria ad Martyres.* Two acts of plunder perpetrated 
upon the building deserve mention. In the middle of the seventh century Constans II. 
took off the gilded bronze tiles of the roof, and was carrying them to Constantinople with 
the plunder of the Forum of Trajan, when he was intercepted at Syracuse by the Saracens 
and killed. 3 4 His act of plunder was imitated by Urban VIII., who in 1632 took away the 
bronze girders which supported the roof of the pronaos, and had them melted down and 
used, partly for the pillars of the baldacchino in St. Peter’s and partly for the cannon of 
the castle of S. Angelo.* At the same time we must not deny him the credit of having 


Porticus PoI*c 9 

I'.urofrt'y 

/ ipsania. 


restored one of the corners of the pronaos, where on the capital of a column may be seen 
the crest of the Harbcrini family, the bee. 

The district adjoining the Thermo: Agrippina: and the Pantheon is generally spoken of 
by Roman topographers as the Campus Agrippar, but there is no classical 
authority for this appellation. The Notitia, however, mentions the Campus / 

Agrippa: in the seventh region, the Via Lata, next to theTcmplum Solis; and 

Dion speaks of a portico in the Campus Agrippa: as having been '‘built by Pola, 

Agrippa’s sister/' who also decorated the Circus.” Now, this Porticus Poke, 

Pecker thinks, was identical witl? the Porticus Kuropa:, often mentioned by 
Martial as a place decorated with a fresco of Kuropa and the bull, 0 where 
Roman loungers congregated, and which was exposed to the rays of the 
evening sun under the slope of the Ouirinal or Pincian. The name Porticus Vipsania, 
which we find mentioned as a barrack for the legions, may also possibly have belonged to 
this colonnade/ for the building so called seems to have been within sight of Martial's 
house on the Ouirinal.* Martial places it near one of the arches on the Via Lata, over 
which an aqueduct passed, perhaps the above-mentioned Arch of Claudius.® 

Another great building of Agrippa in this district and near the Septa was the Diribi- 
torium, a colossal hall, of which Dion says that it was the largest building 
ever erected under a single roof, and that in his time the roof had been pulled 
down, being too large and heavy to be safe. 10 The Diribitorium was intended, as its name 
implies, for sorting and dividing the votes at the Comitia, but it was probably used for 
many other public purposes. Caligula gave theatrical representations in it, and perhaps 
also gladiatorial combats/ 1 * 


Diribitorium . 


1 Orosius, vk 12; Roncalli, Chron. i. col. ^50; 

Dion Cass. lxix. 7 ; Hist. Aug. Hadr. 19. 

* Anastas, Bibl. Vit. Pont. p. 52. See Donati, 
p. 468. * Sec above, chap. vii. p. 151. 

4 Hence the famous epigram : 44 Quod non fecere 
Barbari, fecere BarberinC' See Donati, p. 388 ; 
Venuti, Roma Arnica, vol, ii. pp. 1 14— 133, who 
gives in page vat the names of the principal writers 
on the Pantheon. 1 Dion Cass. lv. 8. 

Mart ii. 14, 3, 15 ; iii. 20, 12 ; vii. 33, 12. 


? Tac, Hist i. 31 ; Plut. Galb. 25. Hence possibly 
called uistra in the Notitia. 

* Mart. i. 108, 3. , 

• Ibid. iv. 18. See above, p. 323. 

14 Dion Cass. lv. 8 ; Plin. Nat Hist xxxvL 15, $ io2 f , 
xvi. § 201. Pliny gives thelengthof oneof the beams 
used in the roof as too feet Hence it has been 
somewhat hastily inferred that this was the width of 
the roof, and that it was constructed of timber. 

11 Dion Casa iix. 7 ; Suet Cal. iS. 
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In the same neighbourhood must also be placed the Posidonium or Porticus Neptuni. 
built by Agrippa. This porticus was built in commemoration of Agrippa’s naval 
victories, and adorne8 with frescoes representing the voyage and adventures of the 
Argonauts. 1 Spartianus, in his Life of Hadrian, calls it Basilica Neptuni,* and it may 
possibly have been connected with a basilica. Some topographers have identified 
the ruin in the Piazza di Pietra, now the Dogana, with this basilica or 
Posidonium; but, unless that building be a later restoration after the fire 
of A.i>. So, which is possible enough, the style is not such as to allow us to 
assign it to the Augustan age. It has eleven fluted Corinthian marble 
columns, supporting a tolerably well preserved entablature, and plainly 
belonging to the longer side of a basilica or temple. The architrave, frieze, 
and cornice have a heavy and unimpressive appearance, though some of the 
details of the work are rich and carefully executed. In the courtyard of the building a 
portion of the wall of the cella and the spring of the arches of the vaulted roof can be 
seen now incorporated into the modern building. Various conjectures have been made 
as to the name and history of this building. 

Some ot the older topographers thought that it was the Temple of M. Aurelius, which 
seems however to have been nearer to the column of that Kmperor than the ruin in question 
is. 4 Nor does the position of this ruin allow us to suppose that it formed any part of a 
series of buildings placed symmetrically round the column. Palladio gives an elaborate 
ground-plan, with all the details, and calls it the Temple of Mars ; but there does not appear 
to be any evidence in favour of this supposition, nor is it # known how much of Palladio s 
design is t aken from what remained of the ruin in his times, and how much is merely 
conjectural restoration. The conjecture of Lrlichs, that the Temple of Marci 
Man-taw. ana > I nyan s sister, stood here, rests on no evidence but that of the Notitia. 


and is rendered very improbable by the great size of the building, and by 
the fact that the expression in the Notitia is "Basilica Marciani” and not “ Tcmplum Mar- 
ciano;.” Another hypothesis, which Professor Kebcr maintains, has more to recommend it" 
Antoninus Pius is said to have erected a temple in honour of his adopted father Hadrian* 
This temple could not have stood in the Forum of Trajan, where there was no room left for 
such a building, and would most probably be placed near the rest of the Antoninc buildings. 

not far from the Column of M. Aurelius. In the Mirabilia the Temple of 
7 /iZina°». Hadrian is placed near the Church of S. Maria in Aquiro, 7 which corresponded 
to the modern Chiesa degli Orfancili , and part of a temple precinct built of 
travertine has been discovered in the Palazzo Cini, and is perhaps a relic of this temple. 
A medal of the year 151 A.l). contains a representation of the Temple of Hadrian, which 
corresponds tolerably well with the extant ruins, 8 and in the neighbourhood of the Piazza 
di Pietra several statues and fragments of inscriptions bearing the names of Antoninus 
Pius have been found at different times.* When it is added that the style of building and 


* Dion Cass. liii. 27, lxvi. 24 ; Mart. iii. 20. 

1 Spart. Hadr. 19. 

* Canina, Indie, p. 406 ; Nibby, Roma ndT Anno 
1S38, Parte Arnica, p. 68 !. 

4 The Curiosum gives in the ninth region “Tcro- 
plum Antonini ct Coluirmam coehlidem,” implying 


that they stood together. 

* Kebcr, Kuincn Korns, p, 260, 

* Hist. Aug. Am. Pius, cap. vili. ; Veftis # oap. iii. 
7 Mirabilia Remit, cd. kart hey, 1869, P* l & 

* Eckhel, ii. 7, 2 2. 

* Fca, Misceil pp. bull 21, ccxlil 78, edv* tt$« 
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execution of the ornamental work belong to the Antonine era, it will be seen that, although 
there is nothing more than probable evidence in favour of the above supposition, yet it has 
more in its favour than any of the other conjectures mentioned. 

. The present building was erected by Innocent XII. at the end of the seventeenth 
century, in order to prevent the fall of the columns, which had become dangerously 
disjointed. The entablature has been restored in many parts, and a kind of attica 
erected over it, which gives the ruin the appearance of being in better preservation 
than it really is. 

So far as we have any means of ascertaining their sites, the Porticus Meleagri and the 
Basilica: of Matidia and Marciana, the sister and niece of Trajan, mentioned 
in the Notitia, must have stood near the Piazza di Pietra. 1 A fragment of a 
leaden pipe, in connection with the Aqua Virgo, was found near the Church of 
S. lgnazio, bearing the inscription “ Templo Matidiie,’’- and the columns of 
cipollino which are to be seen in the Vicolo della Spada d'Orlando and in 
the Piazza Capranica 3 may very possibly have belonged to one or the other of 
these edifices. 

North of the Piazza Capranica, in the open space called the Piazza di Monte Citorio, is a 
large obelisk of red syenite. This is the Gnomon Obelisk, of which Pliny gives 
an interesting account in his Natural History. 4 It was brought by Augustus oMi'sk. 
from Egypt. with that which is now in the Piazza del Popolo. and was erected 
on the Campus Martius, under the directions of the mathematician Tacundus Novus, to 
serve as a sundial, by which not only the hour of the day but also the day of the month 
might be shown. For this purpose the pavement of the piazza in which it stood was 
marked out with a complicated system of lines in bronze, and. to prevent any disturbances 
caused by the settlement of the foundations, they were laid as deep below the ground as 
the height of the obelisk itself. Pliny remarks that when he wrote the Gnomon had ceased 
for thirty years to mark the time rightly, and lie ascribes this inaccuracy to some displace- 
ment of the obelisk due to natural causes, such as earthquakes or inundations. It is 
more probable that the inaccuracy of the Julian Calendar gradually produced the change. 
Ammianus MarccHinus, the Notitia. and the anonymous writer of the Einsiedlen MS., 
all mention this obelisk as still standing on the place where Augustus placed it. It was 
then, after the ninth century, lost for a time, but discovered again in 14631 with a part of 
the figures of the dial. Marliani, in the first half of the sixteenth century, mentions a part 
of the obelisk as lying neglected in a cellar near S. Lorenzo in Lucina, and it was not 
erected upon the present site until 1792. 

To the cast and north of the Monte Citorio lay the great buildings of the Antonine 
era, of which we still have some renuins in the base of the Pillar of Antoninus Pius now in 
theGiardino della Pigna of the Vatican, the magnificent Pillar of M. Aurelius in tile Piazza 
Colonna, and the remains of the arch of the latter Emperor, now in the Palace of the 
Conservators on the Capitol. 

The first of these, the Pillar of Antoninus Pius, 5 was a monolith of red syenite, resting 

» Hist Aug. Hadr. $. 4 Plin. Nat Hist xjcxvi. 9, § 71, 7a. 

* Donati, Roma Vetus «c Recent, pp. 401, 402. 5 An account is given of the history of this pillar 

* Reber, Kuincn Roms, p. a 62. by Vignoli, Diss. dc Col Imp. Ant P, Rom. 1705. 
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upon a pedestal of the same stone, ornamented with reliefs. These remained upon their 
original site in the garden of the Casa della Missione, near the Monte 
Pillar of ci tor j 0 un tii the time of Benedict XIV., when the pedestal was removed and 

Antoninus Puts, 1 

placed in the Piazza di Monte Citorio, near the Gnomon Obelisk, but the 
njonolith was found to be so damaged as not to be worth the expense of re-erection. 

Pius VI.. when he placed the Gnomon Obelisk in the Piazza di Monte Citorio, removed 
this pedestal and took it to the Vatican Gardens, and it was finally placed in the Giardino 
della Pigna by Gregory XVI., who caused it to be carefully restored by Dc Fabris. 
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On one side is an inscription recording its dedication to Antoninus Pius, and on the 
other sides are reliefs, the principal of which represents the apotheosis of Antoninus 
and Faustina. The Emperor and his wife are seen ascending through the air on the 
shoulder of a Genius, and accompanied by a pair of eagles. Below is a seated figure of 
Roma, surrounded with numerous trbphies of arms, and another Genius grasping an 
obelisk in his left hand. The reliefs upon the other two sides represent groups of cavalry 
and infantry. The style of these sculptures is not unlike that of the reliefs upon the Arch 
of Severus, and they have a stiffness in the execution which lowers them as works of art far 
below the level of the sculptures of Trajan's time. 
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The shaft of the colupin is now lost, as it was sawn up into pieces by Pius VI., and used 
in the repairs of the Gnomon Obelisk and in the decorations of the Vatican Library. One 
fragment, which is now placed upon the pedestal, contains a Greek inscription, 

• 

AlOCKOYPOY 
AS TPAIANOY* 

AYO ANA nOAEC N 
A PISTE I AO Y APXITEKTOY, 

showing that the stone of which the column was formed was originally cut in the ninth 
year of Trajan, under the directions of Dioskurus and Aristides the architect, and was 
subsequently made use of, after lying fora long time in the Imperial stoneyard, to form 
the Column of Antoninus . 1 * 

The second of the great Antonine monuments, the Column of M. Aurelius, still stands 
upon its original site, in the Piazza Colonna. Formerly the centre point of a 
group of massive temples and colossal halls, which have entirely perished, it is zpAurthm. 
now surrounded by houses of modern construction, and, surmounted by a 
statue of St. Paul, l<x>ks like a grey veteran, clothed in the dress of a lat*er generation, 
in which he feels self-conscious and ill at ease. The only remains of the colonnades which 
once enclosed the court in which it stood are to be found on the east side of the piazza in 
the palace of the Prince of Piombino. They consist of a portion of a triple portico of 
brickwork, probably faced in ancient times with marble. The Temple of ^ 

M. Aurelius, which stood, like that of Trajan, in front of the column, was M Aun/tus. 
probably upon the western side towards the Piazza di Monte Citorio ; a and it 
was from the ruins of this temple, and not of the Amphitheatre of Statilius, as is commonly 
supposed, that the mound of ruins called Monte Citorio was formed. But no traces of 
the substructions, or of the walls or columns, have been found. 

The column itself, which is a close imitation of that of Trajan, described in a previous 
chapter , 3 stands upon a pedestal, which was so altered by the repairs of Fontana from its 
original shape as to present a totally different appearance. The ancient pedestal was 
much less massive, and better proportioned to the upper part of the monument Its 
base stood at a level thirteen feet lower than the present pavement of the square, and it 
consisted of a basement of solid stonework, about sixteen feet in height, resting on three 
stepft. Nearly the whole of this basement is now under the level of the surrounding 
ground. On the cast side* was the door by which the spiral staircase in the interior was 
reached. Upon the basement stood a large square flat stone, ornamented with genii and 
triumphal and military reliefs , 4 * * and above this the pedestal, upon w'hich, before the re- 
storations by Fontana, only the words coxsfa’Ratio and r>. antonini. aug. Pit wrere 
legible. The original shape and inscription of this lower part are only known to us from 

1 At* ¥ is explained by Sarti to mean Temple M. Aurelius. 

M two columns each of fifty feet in length Ju*\ wv&tt 9 Whether the buildings approached the column as 

is a solecism for did closely as in the Forum of Trajan is not known. See 

* See A**. deli* Jmst 1852, p. 338 ; MoHiimenti chap. vii. p. 146. 

'/<?//• Inst, voi v. tav. xl A bas-relief in the Villa 4 Sec the woodcut in Gamucci, Ant di Roma. 

Medici is supposed to represent the from of the 1569, lib. iii. p* 156, 
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old prints and antiquarian notes in Gamucci, Du Perac, and Piranesi’s works. It became 
necessary for the safety of the pillar in 1589 to restore the base, and the whole was 
cased in marble and repaired by Fontana, under the orders of Sixtus V., who at the 
same time placed the statue of St. Paul upon the top. ♦ From a want of accurate historical 
information, however, the old inscription was supposed to refer to the elder of the Anto- 
nines, Antoninus Pius, and the new inscription accordingly speaks of the monument as 
dedicated to him. The error was discovered by a narrower inspection of the reliefs upon 
the shaft, which clearly relate to the exploits of M. Aurelius. 

The plinth is quite simple, and the base of the shaft is formed, like the Column of 
Trajan, in the shape of a laurel crown. The whole of the shaft is occupied by a spiral 
series of reliefs, and only a small ring of flitted mouldings separates them from the capital, 
which is of the Romano- Doric order. The whole pillar measures 122 feet in height, being 
two feet lower than that of Trajan. The shafts of the two arc exactly of the same height 
(100 Roman feet), and are formed in the same way of solid cylinders of marble,* in the centre 
of which the spiral staircase which leads to the top is hewn. 1 * The great winding wreath of 
bas-reliefs, which twines round the column, contains scenes from the history of the German 
wars, in the Years from 167 — 179 A.n., in which a number of the tribes north of the 
Danube, the Marcomanni, Quadi, Suovi, llcrnionciuri, Jazygcs, Vandali, Sarmati, Alani, 
and Roxolani„with many others took part.- The representations begin with an army on 
the march crossing a river (the Danube) ; then follow, as on the Pillar of Trajan, scenes in 
which the general harangues his troops, the enemy's encampments are seen, and a great 
victory is won, accompanied with the usual thank-offerings. 

The most remarkable part of the whole series is a scene which plainly corresponds* 
to the account given by Dion Cassius of the sudden and, as it seemed, supernatural relief* 
afforded by a thunderstorm to the Roman army, when hard pressed by the Quadi, who had 
surrounded them, and succeeded in* preventing all their efforts to escape. “ The Roman 
army,” says Dion, 3 “were in the greatest distress from fatigue; many of them were wounded; 
and they were hemmed in by the enemy, without water, under a burning sun. They could 
neither fight nor retreat, and would have been compelled to stand in their ranks and die 
under the scorching heat, had not some thick clouds suddenly gathered and a heavy rain 
fallen, which refreshed them and afforded then) drink. This did not happen without the 
intervention of the gods (uv/c d 0 t€ /), for it is said that one Armiphis, an Egyptian magician, 
was with Marcus Aurelius, and that he, by invoking the aid of Hermes, the god of tht air, 
and some other deities, by means of incantations, drew down the rain.” Xiphilinus, how- 
ever, from whose abridgment of Dion we have the above account, declares that M Dion has 
purposely falsified the circumstances, for he must have known that the 4 Legfo Fulminata’ 
obtained its name from the incident, the true history of which was as follows. There was 
a legion in the army of Marcus Aurelius consisting entirely of Christians, The Emperor, 
being tofd that their prayers in such an emergency never remained unanswered, requested 
them to pray for help to their God, ^When they had prayed, God immediately smote the 

1 See Chap. vii. p. 147. From the fact that the by Canina to be 14*2-27$ metres, See Ann, MV 

shafts of these columns, including die bases and Inst. 1852, p. 255. 

capitals, are each exactly 100 Roman feet in height, * Dion Cass. ap. Xiphihn. bod, JO, 

the length of the Roman mile has been determined 3 Ibid. lxxL 8. 
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enemy with lightning, but refreshed the Roman army by a copious rain; upon which 
Marcus published a decree, in which he complimented the Christian legion, and bestowed 
the name Fulminata upon it." 

History, however, does pot bear out this wonderful tale of Xiphilinus, for the name 
Fulminata is known from inscriptions to have been given to the twelfth legion as early as 
the reign of Augustus. 1 Upon the pillar the scene is represented by the figure of Jupiter 
Pluviusdripping with rain, which the soldiers are eagerly catching in their shields. 

The drought is followed by an inundation, in which many of the Germans are drowned. 
A grand battle takes place, followed by the burning of the enemy’s huts and the seizure of 
numerous captives. The figure of Marcus Aurelius on horseback accompanying a long 
train of spoil taken from the German tribes, and a long series of battles, conflagrations 
of villages and towns, and conferences with the enemy’s generals follow; and the end 
of the first campaign at a point nearly half way up the column is represented by a pro- 
fusion of trophies and spoils of war, in the midst of which a figure of Victory inscribes 
the triumph *>n a shield. 

Over this figure of Victory begins the history of the second campaign. In which four 
battles are represented, and various military' scenes, as the crossing of the Danube in boats, 
the thanksgiving sacrifices after victory, the Emperor addressing his army, captures of 
women and children, and, finally, a long train of captives and spoils led off in triumph. 
This great marble history is a close imitation of the design of that on Trajan’s Column. 
The style of execution is, however, somewhat different, the figures stand out much more 
from the surface, are more roughly cut, and have a heavier and stiffer look, resembling 
that of the reliefs upon the Arch of Sevcrus and the base of the Pillar of Antoninus Pius. 
1 he column is called in all ancient writings Columna Antonini, which may apply to either 
of the Antonines. But it is perfectly evident from the spiral reliefs representing the 
frequent crossings of the Danube, and especially from the incident of the sudden storm 
which extricated the Roman army from their difficulties, that the German wars of Marcus 
Aurelius are the subject commemorated. Aurelius Victor and Julius Capitolinus state 
that temples, columns , and priesthoods were dedicated to this Emperor after his death;* 
and some inscriptions discovered in 1777 in the Piazza Colonna completely establish 
the conclusion that this pillar was erected in his honour. These inscriptions, now in the 
Gallery of Inscriptions in the Vatican, contain a petition from Adrastus, a freed ma n of 
Scptimius Sevcrus, and custodian of the Pillar of Marcus Aurelius, addressed to the 
Emperor Sevcrus, requesting leave to have the miserable hut (cannaba) * in which he lived 
changed into a habitable house (solarium) for himself and his heirs. They also cnntafo 
the decree of the Emperor giving the permission and assigning materials and a site. The 
petition was presented immediately on the accession of Severn s, and the decree is AiH 
in the consulship of Falco and Clarus, A.D. 193, two months after that Emperor had taken 
possession of the palace. 4 

' '• „ 

’ f>ion CssritM, lv.S3;OreUi, Inscr,5i7, 5447,6497, Romans, voL rii. p. 585, and note. 

®Sa*» 6777. See Backing's note on the Notitia 1 Aur. VictGses. 16 ; Hist Awg. M. Aur. it. 

Digaitatum, vol. i p. 42a, and Becker's Handbuch, 1 See Grutori Inscr. 466*7. 

Tkril it Abth. a, S. 353 ; Msrivale’s History of the 4 Fea, FranygKnti di Fast Cons. p. 77. 
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In this inscription the pillar is called the Columna Centenaria, and exact measurements 
of the shaft have shown that it is just ioo Roman feet in height, including the base and 
capital 

The bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius which stood on the summit was probably carried 
off by the Byzantine Emperor Constans II. to Syracuse, and was there taken by the 
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Saracens from him and conveyed to Alexandria, with the rest of the plunder he had 
stripped from the buildings of Rome. 1 To distinguish this column from the above- 
mentioned pillar of Antoninus: Pius it is called in some of the le gal documents of 
the tenth century “ Columpnat tbajor Antonina.” * As recorded in the inscription on 

1 Sce above * P 33 *, and chap.**$'lfl. - * See Nibby, Roma ncli* Anno i# 3 S, parte H, *640. 
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the modern base it was much injured by lightning in the fourteenth century, arid 
restored by Sixtus V. 

At the comer where the Strada della Vite crosses the Corso is a tablet recording the 
improvements made by Alexander VII. in the Corso .at that point, whence he removed the 
ruins of an ancient triumphal arch which impeded the thoroughfare. A view of this is 
given by Donati, who calls it the Arcus Domitiani. 1 But Nardini and all topographers 
since his time are agreed that the arch which stood here till 1662 must have been erected 
at a later time in honour of ML Aurelius.* When it was pulled down “ publics commoditati 
et ornsyncnto,” as the inscription has it, there were still four columns of verde antico stand- 
ing, two of which are now used to adorn the principal altar in the Church of S. Agnese 
in Piazza Navona, and tw’O arc in the Corsini Chapel in the Lateran Basilica. 

The keystone of the arch is preserved in the Collegio della Sapienza. ^Aurdius 
On each side of the arch there were two reliefs, now placed in the Palace of 
the Conservators on th£ Capitol, on the landing-places at the top of the stairs. One of 
these represents M. Aurelius standing on a suggestum to deliver an harangue, and the 
other the apotheosis of the younger Faustina his wife, who is being carried up to heaven by 
a Genius, while the Emperor is seated below, and at his feet the Genius of Halala, a town 
at the foot of Mount Taurus, where Faustina died. 8 

These two reliefs were removed into the Palace of the Conservators in order that they 
might be placed near four other reliefs, supposed to belong to the same arch, which had 
been found in the sixteenth century in the Church of S. Martina near the Capitol. A fifth, 
also found in the same church, is now in the Palazzo Torlonia in the Piazza di Venezia. 
The earlier history of the removal of thefce last five reliefs is not known, but it seems 
certain, from their style and subjects, that they belonged to the Arch of M. Aurelius. 
The four which are now in the Conservators' Palace represent Marcus Aurelius on horse- 
back with his army and a group of barbarians kneeling before him ; the goddess Roma 
receiving the Emperor, who comes on foot to the gates, and presenting him with the 
globe, the symbol of empire ; the triumphal procession of M. Aurelius in a quadriga 
crowned by Victory ; #i and his thanksgiving sacrifice in the Capitol. The fifth relief, 
which is now in the Palazzo Torlonia, represents either M. Aurelius or his brother Lucius 
Vcrus in conference with some barbarians, who kneel as suppliants before him. Even 
supposing that the last-mentioned five reliefs do not belong to this arch, yet the two 
first, which are known *to have stood upon it, are quite sufficient to prove that it was 
the Arch of M. Aurelius. The similarity between the representation of the apotheosis 
of Faustina the younger and that of Antoninus Pius and the elder Faustina is too 
evident to be overlooked, and the whole style of sculpture and architecture point to 
the Antonine age. 

A variety of absurd and unmeaning names were given to this arch in the Middle Ages. 
It was called “ Triopoli ” or "Tripoli ” from a fragment of the inscription upon which three 
cities were mentioned, * Tres fascicehe ” from the torches carried by the genii of the reliefs, 
" Retrofoli” or " Triphali ” or “ Tropholi ’’ from the trophies represented upon it, and at a 


* Donati, p. 37*. 


* Nardini, Rom. Ant lib. vi. cap, 9. 
* Hi«t Aug. M. Aur. a6. 
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later time " Arco di Portogallo” from the residence of the Portuguese ambassador at 
the neighbouring Palazzo Fiano. 1 

Passing now from the Antonine group of buildings to the western side of the great 
group of Agrippa’s Therms, we .find in the spacious Piazza Navona the scanty relics of an 


SUuimm 

* AUxandrinum. 


ancient stadium: The northern end of the piazza is semicircular, the longer 
sides are parallel, and the southern end is a straight line at right angles to 
them. Remains of the substructions of the seats have been found under the 


Church of S. Agnese, and at various other points round the piazza. 1 

The Notitia mentions a stadium in the ninth region capable of holding 30,o88,specta* 
tors, and from the earliest times the Campus Martius, and probably this particular part of 
it, where the river makes a sudden bend, was the scene of races and gymnastic sports.* 
Romulus had celebrated the Equiria here in honour of Mars. 4 But after the Circus 
Flaminius was built the horse-races were transferred to it, and Caesar erected a temporary 
wooden stadium for the athletic sports, which had previously been held upon the 
open field. 5 Augustus also built a wooden platform for the spectators of the sports.* 
But both these were only temporary, and were pulled down at the conclusion of the 
exhibitions, and Domitian first erected a permanent stadium, which was probably upon 
the spot previously used by Caesar and Augustus. 7 Alexander Severus appears to have 
restored this stadium, which lay near his Thermal ; 4 and it was called after him, in the 
twelfth century. Circus Alexandrinus, by a confusion between circus and stadium, easily 
arising from their somewhat similar shape. 9 Another name applied to this piazza in the 
Middle Ages was Campus Agonis, probably in allusion to the Agon Capitolinus of 
Domitian. 19 Hence arose the common modem name Circus Agonalis, which is entirely 
inapplicable, since' the place was not a circus, nor were the games held in a circus ever 
called Agonalia. 

But the strongest evidence we have in favour of the hypothesis that the Piazza 
Navona was anciently a stadium and not a circus rests on the shape of the piazza 
and of the ruins. One of the essential parts of a circus, the spina, is entirely wanting, 
and the end from which the runners started is at right angles to the longer aides, 
while in a circus, as has been shown in the case of the Circus Maximus, the career es 
always stood in a slanting direction across the course, in order to equalize the distances 
round the spina. u 

The obelisk, which now stands in the centre of the piazza, was brought by Innocent V. 


* See Poggio, Oe Fomin, var. ; L. Fauno, Dell’ 
Ant. di Roma, 1548, p. 126 ; Anast. Vit. Hadr. i. ; 
Fea, Misc. p. Hz. tt ; Donati, p. 378, dec. 

* Fea, Misc p. 68, note c. 

* Ov. Fast. iii. 519. 

4 Fcstus, p. 131. 

* Suet. Cats. 39. 

* Dion Cass. liii. 1, araiiov rum if ty ip*lf wtilf 
arravnvaodirrtn. The Gymnasium of Nero may also 
have been on this spot See Tac Ann. xiv. 47 ; Suet 
Ner. is. 

1 Suet. Dom. 5 *, Chron. ap. Rone, li 197, *43. 

* Hist. Aug. Ales. Sev. 24; m IhU 


Arckiv fitr Phil. undPad. 1837, Bd. v. Hit. I, a 133. 
The Circus Flaminius stands here for the Fiaoa 
Navona by a mistake of the worthy monk. 

* See the Ordo Komanus and A. Fulvio’s Ant. 
Urbis Rom*, 1548, p. 135. 

“ Nibby, Roma nelT Anno 1838, parte i. pp. 599 > 
600 ; Suet. Dom. 4 ; Ov. Fast i. 318 sq. 

11 See Krause, Die Gynmastik der Hellenen, p. 
131, j 14, and above, jt 39$, Excavations are now 
(Feb, 1870) being carried on tn the Piatsa Navona, 
which are said to have brought to light thef#b*tri*e* ’ 
tions of the ancient seats and one df; 
gates. 
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Odeum. 


from the Circus of Maxentius on the Appian road. The Circus of Maxentius was not, 
however, its original site, for the hieroglyphics are of Roman execution, and contain the 
name of Domitian. 1 * * 

Canina places the Odeum at the southern end of the Piazza Navona. Its exact site is, 
altogether uncertain, and the existence of a permanent building of this kind, 
a small roofed theatre for musical performances, is only known to us by the 
statement of Suetonius, that it was built by Domitian after the fire of A.D. 80 in the 
Campus Martius. 1 Ammianus Marccllinus mentions it among the great buildings of Rome,* 
and the Curiosum states that it contained 10,600 seats. 

In the same neighbourhood, between the Piazza Navona and the Pantheon, were 
the Therm* Neronian*, 4 * * which were afterwards restored and enlarged by T herm * 
Alexander Severus, and named after him Therm* Alexandrin** These Henman*. 

are mentioned several times by the anonymous writer of Einsiedlen as Therm* 
standing between the Piazza Navona, (which he calls the Circus Flaminius,) AUxandrm*. 
and the Pantheon. Becker conjectures that the stadium in the Piazza Navona was 
originally the building called Gymnasium Neronis by Tacitus,® which was in connection 
with the Therm* of Nero, and that Alexander Severus afterwards enlarged the area of 
the Therm*, so that they reached to the Piazza Madama and S. Luigi dei Francesi. 
The Latin poets. Martial and Statius, are loud in their praises of the elegance and 
excellence of the Baths of Nero; 7 but subsequently to the enlargement by Alexander 
Severus the name Neronian* was lost, and they were always called Alexandrin*. 

' A few other buildings and localities must be mentioned, which were probably situated 
in this part of the Campus Martius, though we know nothing which enables 
us to determine their exact position. A marble arch was erected by Claudius TOeriut 
in memory of Tiberius in the neighbourhood of Pompey’s Theatre. 8 * This 
arch had probably been previously decreed by the Senate to be erected at the time 
when Tiberius restored the Theatre of Pompey, but the intention was not carried out 
at the time.* 

The stables of the factiones of the Circus are mentioned by the Notitia as in the 
ninth region. These may be the stables alluded to by Suetonius and Dion, 
when, in relating the mad passion of Caligula for horse-races, they state that 
he used to live for whole days in the stables. 10 Vitellius is said by Tacitus to 
have squandered money in building stables for the factions, so that the extent of these 
stables may have been considerable, and their architecture costly. 11 
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A temple dedicated to the Lares Permarini is mentioned by Livy and ^acrobius as 
Temple of Lara situated in the Campus Martius. It was dedicated by M. ALmilius when 
Permarini. Censor, in B.C. 179, having been vowed by Q. Aimilius Regillus eleven 
Temple of years before, in the great naval battle against the fleet of Antiochus 
jutuma. a t Myonnesus on the coast of Asia Minor. 1 * * A temple of the nymph 
Jl$turna seems to have stood near the arches of the Aqua Virgo. Ovid says, very 
distinctly marking the locality: — 


a Te quoque lux eadem, Tumi aoror, a'dc rcccpit 
Hie ubi virginca Campus obitur aqua.”* 

But as the Aqua .Virgo was carried through a considerable distance across the Campus 
from the Pincian hill to the Thermae of Agrippa, we are still left in ignorance of the 
exact position of this temple.* 

The Via Tecta, a colonnade closed in on both sides, seems to have been near the 
t Terentum and Altar of Dis, and not far from the Mausoleum of Augustus 
and the Ustrina of the Caesars, for Seneca describes Claudius as descending , 
“ ad inferos at a spot between the Tiber and the Via Tecta. 4 There was also a Porticus 
Flaminia, extending along the Via Flaminia. 5 The position of the Ara For- 
Hamima. tun3E Reducis and the temple dedicated to the same goddess by Domitian 
depends upon the site of the Porta Triumphalis. If with Becker we conclude 
that the Porta Triumphalis stood between the Temple of Isis and the Porticus Octavia:, 
then we must place the altar and Temple of Fortuna Redux there, for 
hortwn a ifniux ^ art * a * plainly unites the two, and it was natural enough that the generals 
4iian of Pax. 00 t ^ ie * r return should sacrifice to Fortuna Redux before entering the 
city in triumph. 6 There were also several altars dedicated to Pax in the 
Campus Martius, which possibly stood near the Porta Triumphalis. 7 

Of the stone amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus, built in the Campus Martius in the 
fourth consulship of Augustus, we know nothing more than the bare mention 
A mphitheatr e of j ts name _8 Some topographers have conjectured that the heaps of ruin 
which formed the Monte Citorio were the remains of this building, and others 
have conjectured the same of Monte Giordano, but no evidence has been produced in 
confirmation of either supposition. 

Tacitus mentions a place called the Prsedia Aimiliana, where the fire in Nero's reign 
Pnedia broke out a second time, and Suetonius seems to hint that this was near the 
yp.mitiana. Septa and the Diribitorium. But we know nothing further about the 
situation of the district.* 


1 Livy, xL 53 ; Macr. Sat i 10, 10. See Momm- 
sen, vol. ii. p. 268, Eng, trans. 

* Ov. Fast. i. 463. Sec pp. 259, 3*3, 326. 

* Serv. Ain. xii. 139; Cic. Fro C'tucnt. 36. 

4 Seneca, Ludus de Morte Claudii, xiiL 1 ; Livy, 

Xxii 36, cails it Via fornicata ; Mart Hi J, vilL 75. 

6 Hist. Aug. Gallien. 18. 

6 Mart, viit. 65 •, Claud. De VI. Cons. Hen. i t ; 


Dicn Cass. iiv. 10 ; Fast. Amit. til Non. Oct xvfli 
Jan. Kal. 

7 Fast. Am. iv. Non. Jul. Fast. Pncn.Hi Kal Feb.; 
Dion Cass. Iiv. 25, 35 ; Ov. Fast i, 709, Hi 1 82. 

* Dion Cass. ii. 33, laii 18 ; Suet Aug. 29. 

* TaC. Ann. xv. 40; Suet Claud. 18 ; VartOyR. R. 

Hi. 2, 6 ; Grater, Insc *76, 2. , 
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The northern part of the Campus Martius contained only one great building’ of which 
we have any knowledge. This was the Mausoleum of Augustus, the ruins of 
which are now buried under the Teatro Correa, and are approached by a 
narrow entry leading out of the Via dei Pontefici. All that can now be seen 
of. the shapeless mass which this once stately building presents is a small part of the 
cylindrical brickwork basement on the left of the entrance to the Teatro Correa, and 
another fragment of the same at the back of the Church of S. Rocco. The proofs that 
these are the remains of the Mausoleum of Augustus are quite indisputable. Suetonius 
places it between the Tiber and the Flaminian road, and Strabo speaks of it as standing 
near the bank of the river, descriptions which, though they are not very definite, agree with 
the site of the Teatro Correa sufficiently. 1 Complete certainty is, however, afforded by the 
inscriptions which have been found on the site of the Ustrina Caesarum*where the bodies 
were burnt before burial. These were found near the Corso, between the Via degli Otto 
Cantoni and the Via dei Pontefici, a spot answering to Strabo’s notice of the site of the 
Ustrina as standing { 4 i> peatp rm ireSup) in the middle of the Campus, which is here 
narrowed by the approach of the Pincian hill towards the river. 2 

Augustus had built this magnificent tomb in his sixth consulship (28 B.C.). At that 
time the course of the Flaminian road through the Campus was lined with the tombs of 
many eminent Roman statesmen and public characters, which have all, with the excep- 
tion of the in significant tomb of Bibulus, totally disappeared. The modern city has 
entirely effaced all traces of these, but we may in all probability suppose that the Fla- 
minian presented no less striking a spectacle in the days of Augustus than the Appian, 
which we are accustomed to regard as the great burying-place of Rome.* 

The name '* mausoleum " was apparently given to this tomb, if not immediately yet soon 
after its completion, not from any resemblance in the plan of the building to the famous 
monument of the Halicarnassian queen, which differed entirely in shape and design, but 
because the expression “mausoleum” had already become a name used to designate any 
tomb of colossal proportions. 4 The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus was a rectangular build- 
ing. surrounded with a colonnade, 4 while the tomb of Augustus was cylindrical, and orna- 
mented with deep niches. Strabo gives the following description of the latter monument: 
“The most remarkable of all the tombs in the Campus is that called the Mausoleum, 
which consists of a huge mound of earth, raised upon a lofty base of white marble near the 
river bank, and planted to the summit with evergreen trees. Upon the top is a bronze' 
statue of Csesar Augustus, and under the mound arc the burial-places of Augustus and his 
family and friends, while behind it is a spacious wood, containing admirably designed 
walks. In the middle of the Campus is the enclosure Augustus made for burning the 
corpses (xavorpa), also of white marble, surrounded by an iron railing, and planted with 
poplar trees." • 

The mound of earth here described by Strabo was probably of a conical shape, and the 
trees were planted on terraced ledges. The mass of the building was cylindrical, like the 

1 Suet. Oct. too ; Strabo, v. 3, 8, p. 336. * It is called Tumulus Caesarum in Tac. Ann. iii. 9. 

* Strabo, loc. cit, • * Sec Hirt, Gcschtchte der B&ukunst, voL ii. p. A9. 

■■ * Ibid, t Juv. i. 171 : * Expcriar quid conccdatur § 35. 
in illos quorum Flaminia tegitur cud# atquc Latina.” * Strabo, loc. cit. 
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central portions of Hadrian’s Mausoleum, and of the tombs of Plautius at Tivoli and GeciU* 
Metella on the Appian road, and was supported upon a square basement, which is now 
entirely buried beneath the level of the ground. The exterior of the cylindrical part was 
relieved by large niches, which doubtless contained statues, and broke the otherwise heavy 
uniformity of the surface. At the entrance were the bronze pillars which Augustus had 
ordered to be erected after his death, on which was engraved a catalogue of the acts of 
his reign. 1 * * We now possess a fragment of a copy of this interesting document in the 
famous Monumentum Ancyranum, found at Ancyra, in the vestibule of the Temple of 
Augustus. 1 Besides these pillars, two obelisks stood in front of the entrance door, one of 
which is now placed in the Piazza of S. Maria Maggiore, while the other stands between 
the statues of the Dioscuri on the Quirinal. These obelisks were not, however, placed 
there at the tim£ when the tomb was first built, but at a later period of the Empire* 
The entrance fronted towards the city, i.c. to the south, near the apse of the Church 
of S. Rocco, and appears to have had a portico with columns, the traces of which are 
still left. 

The interior was formed by massive concentric walls, the spaces between which were 
vaulted, and divided into cells for the deposit of the urns containing the ashes of the* 
illustrious dead. 4 * * A great alabaster vase, found near the mausoleum in 1777, and now 
placed in the Vatican Museum, was probably one of these. We know from the various 
passages of Roman authors that the first burial which took place here was that of the 
young Marcellus, the favourite nephew of Augustus, who died at Baiar in B.C. 23 ; 4 and the 
last that of the Emperor Nerva in A.D. 1 38.® The Mausoleum of Hadrian then became the 
Imperial tomb. During the 160 years which preceded, the ashes of Agrippa, Octavia the 
mother of Marcellus, Drusus, Caius and Lucius, Augustus himself and Livia, Germanicus, 
Drusus, son of Tiberius, the elder Agrippina, Tiberius, Antonia, (wife of L. Domitius). 
Claudius, and Britannicus, were deposited here. Besides these there must have been a 
great number of other friends and relations of the I m|>eria! family buried here. Only 
one of all the inscriptions recording these burials is now extant. It is engraved on a 
pedestal which bore the urn where the ashes of the celebrated Agrippina, the wife of 
Germanicus and mother of Caligula, lay. In the inscription Caligula is called Augustus, 
showing that the burial took place after his accession, in accordance with the account of 
Agrippina's banishment by Tiberius. 1 The pedestal was hollowed out, and used in 
the Middle Ages as a measure for corn, and is still inscribed with the words “ Rugitclla di 
Grano.” It may now be seen in the courtyard of the Conservators' Palace on the CapitoL 
At the same time, and at a spot between the mausoleum and the Corso, were found 
six cippi of travertine, recording the burning of the bodies of four of the children of 
Germanicus, Tiberius Caesar, Caius Caesar, Livilla, and one whose name is erased. The 
remaining two cippi record the burning of the bodies of a son of Drusus, and of one of 

1 Suet Aug. ioi ; Dion. lvi. 33. 4 See Prellcr, Rcgionen, p. 23i, note. 

• Hamilton’s Asia Minor, vol i. p. 43a SeeZumpt’s * Dion Cass. liii. 32, liv. 36. * Ibid. aj. 

Introduction to his Commentary on the Mon. Anc. 7 Suet. Tib. 53, <1 : Cal 1 (. The intfrimton It as 

* Amm. Marc. xvii. 4, p. toil, ed. Ernesti Zoega follow, r-’‘ 0 ,sa Agrippin* M. Agdpp*C 

“ W He Obeliscis, thinks that they were Aug. Neptis, Uxoris Germanfci Cmstris, Mttris 

erected by the Flam. . . ' C. Cfcsaris Au*. Cermanici Prindpis.' . :g»; *’ . 
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the Flavian family. It is evident that these cippi belonged to the Ustrina Caesarian, a 
place described by Strabo, as quoted above, where the corpses of the dead 
were burnt, and the formal ceremony of collecting the bones took place. 1 
The cippi may still be seen in the Vatican Museum. 

The mausoleum remained closed after Nerva’s burial, until the capture of Rome by 
Alaric in 509 A.D., when the Goths broke it open in their search for treasure, and scattered 
the asdics of the Caesars to the winds. It was then probably that the alabaster vase, 
mentioned above, was removed from the mausoleum, and carried to the Ustrina, where it 
was found. In the twelfth century, the mausoleum suffered the fate of all the other great 
buildings of Rome. It became a castle of the Colonna family, and bore the name 
Augusta. The mound of earth was then probably removed, and a stone or brick tower 
built in its place. Previously to this, the statue of Augustus, with the brqpze decora- 
tions of the Pantheon and Forum of Trajan, had probably been carried to Syracuse by 
Constans, and thence to Alexandria by the Saracens. 2 * 

The building might, however, still, like the tomb of Hadrian, have long defied the 
attacks of time, had not the Romans themselves in the commotions of t i 67 demolished 
the Colonna castle, and with it the greater part of the walls upon which it was built Two 
hundred years later, the body of the last of the tribunes, Cola di Rienzi, was burned 
before the mausoleum. At that time the spot was called Campo d’Austa, from the ancient 
site of the Ustrina. The interior chambers seem to have been entirely demolished in the 
fifteenth century, and only the exterior wall left. Poggio the Florentine describes the 
building as used in his time (1440) for a vineyard, and before that date its shape was com- 
pletely changed by the falling-in of the vaulting of the interior, so that it presented the 
appearance of an amphitheatre instead of a lofty conical building. In Donati’s book (1638^ 
it is represented as a funnel-shaped ruin, with a garden in the sloping sides of the 
interior. a Much information might doubtless be gained by well-directed excavations, 
which have apparently never* been undertaken on account of the present occupation of 
the ruin as a circus in winter and a theatre (the Teatro Correa) in summer. 4 

The third division of the Campus Martius lay to the east of the Corso, and occupied 
the space between that street which corresponds to the old Via Flaminia, and the Pincian 
and Quirinal hills. The name Via Lata is not found in any document of an 
earlier date than the Notitia. It is now quite obsolete, but was current ^ tta 

in the time of Anastasius, and is used in his Lives of the Popes. 5 Lucio 
Fauno, who lived about 1540, mentions the name as still extant in his time. 0 The northern 
part of the Corso always retained the name of Via Flaminia, and it was only south of the 
Arch of M. Aurelius that the street was called Via Lata. 

In the region so named there were but few buildings or localities of importance. From 
the Porta Fontinalis on the Quirinal a covered way or porticus reached to 

. _ , t Alta** Mars. 

the Septa and Diribitorium. The censors, according to ancient custom, 


1 Suet. Aug. 100. 

* See above, p. 151. * Donat i, p. 37$, 

* See Story's Roba di Roma, vol. i. pp. 333— 34a 

* The name Via Lata is preserved in S. Maria in 


Via Lata. Anast. Vit Greg. iv. p. 339 ; Hadr. p. 
366 ; Ilcncd. iii. p. 401. 

* L. Fauno, Ant di Roma, 1548, p. 130. 
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used to take their seats" after the conclusion of the;Coxnitia at the altar of Mars near 

this portico. 1 * . ' * 

Further to the north the arches of the Aqua Virgo projected from the side of the 
Piucian hill and crossed the Via Lata. 2 z &omc remains of these arches are 
Arch* of Aqua st ju to be seen in the Via del Nazarcne K (No. i2 ); at the back of the Foun- 
ltrg °' tain of Tycfvi. They bear an inscript&n which was copied in the ninth 

century by the anonymous chronicler of Einsiedlen, recording the restoration of the arches 
hy£Jaudius after they had been partially destroyed by Caligula, who intended to build an 
amphitheatre in this neighbourhood. 3 The arches are now entirely covered with rubbishy 
and the conduit of the aqueduct itself, which formerly was raised upon them, is con- 
sequently now upon the levtpl of the ground. The inscription stands on the side of the 
conduit, and was formerly at the spot where some principal street passed under the 
aqueduct A simple cornice, and an architrave, with the upper part of some Doric 
pilasters* appear above the surface of the water, which is here tapped to afford a 
washing-trough to the laundresses of the neighbourhood. The masonry is of solid 
travertine blocks carefully cut and fitted. 

The tomb of Bibulus and the nameless tomb, which stand in this region just outside 
th4 Porta Ratumena, under the Capitol, have already been described. 4 It 
/rw ? ^ as a ^ so becq shown that Aurelian s great Temple of the Sun was in this 
part of the Campus Martius, and not upon the Quirinal,' But the exact 
site of this latter building cannot now be determined. Every stone has 
disappeared under the encroachments of the modem city, nor is there a trace left of 
the many tombstones which from the tomb of Bibulus to the Porta del Popolo must 
have fringed the* Flaminian way. In fact, no space of equal extent within the Aurelian 
walls is now so devoid of archaeological interest as this district ; for besides the few 
places above mentioned there is nothing of historiefcf or topographical importance to 
record or trace. 


1 Livy, xxxv. 10, xl. 45- 

2 Sec above, chapter x. p. 259, and chapter xiii. 
p. 326. 

8 Suet Cal. 21. Anon. Einsiedl. in the Archtv fur 
Phil, und Pad. Bd-v. Hft I, S. 120 * 

4 See chap. viii. p. 197. 


8 See chap. x. p. 254 ; Vopisa Aur. io ; Eutrop. ix. 
1 5 ; Zosimus, lib. i. p. 56. £ight porphyry columns 
of Aurelian s great temple arc supposed to have been 
carried by Justinian to Constantinople, and there 
placed in the Church, now Mosque, of St. Sophia. 
Wincketaann, Sur TArch. Anc. torn. ii. p, 630. 
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NOTE ON THE NAME CAMPAGNA, OR CAMPANIA. 

• ~ — 

“Time omne Katinum , 

Fabula nomen erit : Gabies, Veiosque, Coramque, 

1'ulvcre vix lector poterunt monstrarv ruinac*, 

Albanosque I Junes, L&urentinosqi** Penates 
Rus vacuum, quod non habilet nisi nocte coacta 
Invitus, queatusque Numam jussisse, senator.” 

Lucan, Pkars. vii. 392 — 397. 

T HE name Campagna. as applied.to the district near Rome, is of comparatively modem 
and somewhat indefinite application, and it therefore becomes necessary, at the 
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beginning of this chapter, to define accurately the limits within which it is proposed to 
confine our survey of the neighbourhood of Rome . 1 The first Italian region of Augustus, 
which included not only Latium south of the Anio, but also Campania and a part of 
Samnium and Etruria, is plainly too extensive to be conveniently described within such 
narrow space as we can allow ourselves. Two other divisions are mentioned by Pliny 
as having prevailed at different times. He calls one of these Latium antiquum, and the 
other Latium adjectum . 2 The former name was applied to the territory of the ancient 
Latins alone, while the latter also included that of the /Equians, the Ilernicans, the 
Volscians, and the Ausonians. For our present purpose it will be most 
Boundaries op convenient to restrict our survey within the boundaries of Latium 

Latium 

aniiqmssimum. antiquum, and to narrow the field still further by excluding from it the 
tract between the Alban hills and the sea, which was occupied in the 
earliest times by the Rutulians . 3 The boundaries of this district, which may be termed 
Latium antiquissimum, have been investigated with great erudition by Dr. Bormann, in his 
work on the chorography and ancient history of the Latin cities . 4 The Tiber forms the 
boundary line on the side of Etruria, and the district is separated from the Sabine territory 
on the north by an imaginary line drawn from Tibur to Xomcnturn, and thence by Monte 
Rotondo to the river Tiber, thus including a considerable tract to the north of the Anio. 
On the .Equian frontier the boundary line followed the foot of the Jujuian hills from 
Tibur to Pracneste, and then passed between Bola (Zagarolo or Lugnanoi and Labicum 
(Colonna) to the Tu^culan hills. The Volscian frontier line passed from Tusculum, 

between Monte Cavo and Monte Ariano, to Lanuviunt /Ci\ita Lavigna;, and then, 
excluding Corioli (Monte Giovc), to Sugareto and the Xumicius (Rio Torto), which 
separated Latin from Rutulian ground. 


Part I. — Physical ( iKO(;rai my. 


The geological formations of this tract of country correspond to those already 
described in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome. We find throughout* 
CoVCrif, t> tl,c surfacc the ground, great tufaccous deposits ejected from 
Tu/mmuMj. the volcanos of Etruria and Latium, similar to those of the hills of 
Rome. The peculiar physical features of these deposits have had no little 
influence in determining the mode in which the population was grouped in ancient 
times. Everywhere we find the hills of Rome reproduced on a smaller scale. 
Low, isolated, flat-topped hills irregular!)* divided by deeply cut watercourses, and 
edged with steep rocky cliffs, afford numerous sites for the settlement of limited inde- 
pendent communities. Such are the hills on which Laurcntum, l^avinium, Kideiue, 


1 See m it*, a* end of chapter. The term Campagna 
is now generalK understood to be coextensive with 
the Comarca. or pjovinre of Rome which extends 
along the am t from Civitu Yecchia to Nettuno, and 
inland as far a* s. Orestc and Subiaco. 

2 Ph* 1 * X. H. iii. $$ 56. Tacitus, Ann* »v. 5, and 


Scrvius, Ad Ain, vi*. 38, prefer to use the terms vt(u± 
and novum as legally correct. 

* Pliny includes the Rutulian territory In his Latium 
antiquum by making Circcii its limit on the coast 
4 AhUfintsche Chorographie und Stadtegeschichtc. 
A bormann. p Halle, 1852. 
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Antemnae, Ficulea, Crustumerium, and Gabii stood ; and similar places abound in 
many parts of thy district These hills afforded suitable sites for the small fortified campis 
with which ancient Latium was thickly studded. Their sides can be easily scarped so 
as to afford a natural line of defence, and they are in general fairly supplied with water 
front numerous land springs. 

Thus, although the* general aspect of the Campagna is that of a plain country, 
yet the main level of its surface is broken by numerous deep gullies and groups of 
hillocks. 


The tertiary marine strata, which have been already described as 
Janiculum and other hiUs upon the right bank of the Tiber, do not rise to 
the surface in the Campagna, except on the flanks of the Aiquian and 
Sabine hills. These hills themselves consist of great masses of Apennine 
limestone, jutting out here and there into the spurs upon which some 


forming the 

Tertiary marine 
strata. 
Apennine 
limestone . 


of the more considerable cities of the Latin confederacy stood, as Tibur, Praeneste, 


Kola, and Camcria. 

The Alban hills form a totally distinct group, consisting of two principal extinct 
volcanic craters, somewhat resembling in their relations to each other the 
CTcat Neapolitan craters of Vesuvius and Somma. One of them lies within IMl* of the 

01 _ Campagna. 

the embrace of the other, just as Vesuvius lies half enclosed by Monte y 0 i (a nic craters. 
Somma. The walls of the outer Alban crater are of peperino, while those 
of the inner are basaltic. Both are broken away on the northern sid£ towards Grotta 
Ferrata and Marino, but on the southern side they are tolerably perfect. 

The outer crescent-shaped crater beginning from Frascati extends to Monte Porzio 
and Kocca Priora, and then curves round by Monte Algido, Monte Ariano, and Monte 


Artemisin. 


The inner crescent includes the height of Monte Cavo, and surrounds the flat meadows 
known by the name of* Campo d' Annibale . 1 Besides these two principal craters, the 
ages of which are probably as distinct as those of Vesuvius and Somma, there are traces 
of at least four others to be found in the lakes of Cartel Gandolfo, commonly called 
the Alban lake, and of \emi, and in the two small cliff-encircled valleys of the Vailis 


Aricira and Larghetto.* 

Some of the lakes now drained, lying between the Alban and ‘Sabine hills, were also 
probably formed in the hollows of small outlying craters, as the Lago di Castiglione, and 
those near Pantano and Cornufollc. 

The peperino of the Alban hills is quite distinct from the tufa of the Campagna, 
The latter has a mouldering earthy character, and its component parts have Peperim 
been reduced to powder or to small fragments before cohesion ; while the 
Alban peperino is bright and fresh when broken, and. contains large pieces of basalt 
and of limestone. It does not, however, necessarily follow from this that the Roman 


* The name Campo d’Annibale cannot be any- explanation seems impossible, Muller, Campagna, 
thing more than a popular misnomer. Muller under- ii. p« 128. 

' stood it as denoting the site of the Roman camp * See Wcstphal, Die romische Kampagne, p. iv. 
formed to resist Hannibal (Livy, xxvi. 9), Such an 
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tufa is not the product of the Alban volcanoes. The peperino may have been produced 
by a different outburst of volcanic power from the same volcanic centre as the tufa, 
since it is a well-known fact that the same volcano ejects matter of a totally different 
description at different times of eruption. 

Little is known of the streams of lava which issued from the Alban volcanoes. Most 
of them are hidden deep under the tufaceous beds of the Campagna, and only one 
remarkable stream can still be traced throughout its course. This begins to 
be visible about a mile from Fratocchie, towards Rome, on the Appian road, 
and ends near the tomb of C«ecilia Metella on the same road. The .line of the Appian road 
is carried across the Campagna along the top of this bank of lava; which has sometimes a 
steep and broken edge, and sometimes slopes gradually to the level of the surrounding 
country. Here and there can be found the ancient quarries from which the Romans cut 
their paving stones. The depth of the bed is about seventy feet near Fratocchie, but as it 
approaches Rome it becomes much shallower, and near the tomb of Cecilia Metella it is 
not more than twenty feet in thickness. The tufa through and over which it passes may 
be seen to have been more or less altered by the heat in proportion to the distance at any 
point from the origin of the lava. 1 

Another stream of lava has been found at some depth below the surface of the 
tufaceous strata near Aqua Acetosa, on the Via Ardent ina, but its limits are not known. 2 
Beds of lava are also mentioned by geologists as existing in the neighbourhood of Monte 
Porzio, Colonna, JKrascati, and Tusculum. 

With the exception of the great masses of the Alban hills, there are 
Minor kills. A , . . _ 

not many hills in the Campagna worth special notice, home few deserve 

attention, but more on account of their historical than their physical importance. 

Of these the most extensive and continuous is the chain of hills called Monti di 

Monti Dccima. This range has no ancient name, and derives its present appd- 

di Dcama. lation from the station called Ad Dccitmim at thc # tenth milestone on the 

Via Laurcntina. With some interruptions these hills extend from the left bank of the 

Tiber near Dragoncello, where they cause the river to make a bend to the north, 8 in a 

slanting direction towards the sca-coast, which they reach at Porto d'Anzn. Their 

highest points rise to the altitude of 400 feet above the sea ; but this height is not 

apparent, because the general level of the adjoining country is at least 300 feet above the 

sea. They resemble the hills of Rome in their formation, being irregularly shaped 

masses of tufa, with a few small beds of lava here and there. In prehistoric times they 

may have formed the coast-line of Latium, and Nibby thinks that the mouth of the 

Tiber was once at Dragoncello. 4 Here, therefore, the scenes described in the Seventh 

ifcncid may be supposed to have taken place. The principal points in the northern part 

of this range of hills, besides Dragoncello and Decima, are Porcigliano, Capocotta, 

Monte di Leva, and Petronella. About a mile from this last place rises the little hill 

* Korn. Kamp. p. vi. locum putat Labeo did tibi fuerit Fi carta via 

s ^°P‘ Rorru *** 2 * * Osticnsi ad lapidem undccimum.” 

The Puilia saxa mentioned by Fcsttif, p. 250, were 4 Nibby, Analisi, ii. p. 41. Sec Honstctten, Voyage 
probably at this point: “ Puilia saxa esse ad portum dans lc Latium, p, 18. 
qtif sit secundum Tibcrim ait Fabtus Pictor : quern 
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of Pratica (Lavinlum), and between this and Ardea the chain of hills is broken through 
by the Rio Torto (Numicius). 

The tract between the Monti di Decima and the sea is occupied in great part by 
the Forest of Ostia, which consists of a wild wooded district, three or four miles wide, 
clothed with brushwood and occasional clumps of pines. Nearer to the sea lie sand- 
dunes, covered with oleander, myrtle, and other shrubs ; and these are succeeded by 
lagunes and salt-marshes. Virgil represents the mouth of the Tiber as . 

° ® \ Sth>a Ostunsu. 

surrounded by a thick forest in the time of /Eneas, and if we suppose, 
as Nibby does, that at that remote date the hills of Decima formed the coast-line, his 
description of the river breaking out suddenly through a dense forest into the sea, 
“voiticibus rapidis,” may not be entirely imaginary. 1 Three several old coast-lines can 
be traced between the line of the hills of Decima and the present beach. 2 

The range of hills of which the Monti di Decima form the principal part is continued 
along the left bank of the Tiber as far as the Church of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, where the 
hills make a bend and enclose the I’rati di S. Paolo. The eastern side of the Via Ostiensis 
is skirted by these low tufaceous hills up to the walls of Rome, where they sink at length 
into the level ground near the Aventinc. The hills of Rome itself may be considered 
as a further continuation of the same range. 

That part of the Campagna which lies between the hills of Frascati and the Anio 
is without any considerable natural hills. The Monte di Grano four miles, 
from Rome on the Frascati road, is artificial. But there are several deep and 
narrow ravines over which the Via Pnencstina has to be carried on viaducts, 
and occasionally hills are passed by cuttings in the tufa, and the whole of the country rises 
gradually as the /Equinn hills are approached, so that at the twenty-fourth milestone from 
Rome a height of 850 feet above the sea-level is reached. 3 The brooks which descend from 
the watershed between Palestrina (Prameste) and Colonna (Labicum) divide the tract lying 
at the foot of the .Equian and Tusculan hills into a number of parallel, deep watercourses, 
and here and there form isolated masses of tufa, on which several of the old Latin cities 
were placed. The sites of Oucrquetula, Scaptia, Pedum, and Gabii must be sought among 
these. The /Equian mountains themselves present on this side steep cliffs of solid lime- 
stone, but traces of volcanic action are found in the immediate neighbourhood of Tibur, 
where a mountain called Monte Spaccato has been split asunder to a depth of 470 feet by 
an earthquake, and a stream of lava has been poured out on the right bank of the Anio 
near Ampiglione. 

The watershed between the Tiber and the Anio begins at the Ponte Nomentano with 
the hills of Casale dei Pazzi, one of which, at the Junction of the Ulmano 
with the Anio, is the famous Mons Sacer. 4 It rises gradually along the 
course of the Via Nomentana, becoming more and more broken into isolated Amo. 
hills until it reaches the considerable elevations of Monte della Creta (Ficulea), 

Monte Gentile, and Montana (Nomentum). On the left: bank of the Tiber the tufa hill 

1 i€n. vii. 31. by Livy, ii. 3a, “ Trans Anienem tria ab urbe millia,” 

* See Canina’s Map of the Campagna. andiii. s>. “Via Nomentana.” Festus,p. 318: “Trans 

* Bormann, p. 55. Anienem pahlo ultra tertipm milliarium.* Cic. Brut 

* The position of the Mons Sacer is definitely fixed 14 : “ Prop* ripam Antenis ad tertium miniariutn.” 
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brooks of the 
Campagna. 

and brown. 


Rio di Turno. 


of Castel Giubileo (Fidenae) is the most remarkable. The range, if it can be so called, of 
MonsSaeer. which it forms the principal point, continues to skirt the Tiber northwards as 
CasM GiubUeo. far as Monte Rotondo (Crustumerium), a distance of fourteen miles. The hills 
Crmtuttterini ^onte Rotondo, Montana, and S. Angelo (Montes Crusturncrini ct Cornicu- 
et Carnkuiam . lani) are considered by Bormann as forming the limit of Latium antiquissimum. 

The soil of the Campagna being entirely formed of decomposed volcanic deposits, is to 
an extraordinary degree absorbent and retentive of moisture. This is said to 
be one of the principal causes of the singular fertility of some districts in the 
early part of the year. The spring vegetation of the country round Rome 
is marvellously luxuriant, while in the autumn the ground becomes parched 
The same cause renders the brooks of the Campagna, which run into the 
sea, the Tiber, and the Anio, small and scanty. On the sea-coast we find only three 
brooks of any importance. The first of these is formed by the confluence of two rivulets 
which descend from the Monti di Decima. It empties itself into the sea about seven 
miles from Ostia. Another of a similar kind, six miles further south, bears 
the name of Rio di Turno, and has been connected by some of the 
topographers of the Campagna with the spring and rivulet of the nymph Juturna, who 
is addressed in the /Eneid as the queen of lakes and loud-voiced rivers . 1 * * Hut this is 
contrary to the statement of Ovid, who makes Juturna one of the Tiberinidcs, and 
therefore the fountain and stream of Juturna must he looked for among those which 
rise near the Alban hills and run into the Tiber. - 

A few miles further along the coast is the mouth of a more considerable stream, the 
Rio Torto, forming a large morass on the coast at its mouth. The whole 
winding course of this stream among the tufa hills of S, Palomba and 
Sugareto is at least sixteen miles in length. It deserves particular attention, since in 
the opinion of the best authorities — Nibby, (iell, and Bormann— it has 
the best claim to be considered the Numicius of Virgil and Ovid.* There 
are only two other streams which can dispute this claim with it, the Kio di Nemi and 
the above-mentioned Kio di Turno. As regards the former of these, which flows close 
to Ardea, it forms the artificial outlet of the lake of Nemi ; and we can therefore hardly 
imagine that the poets could have made a river-god its tutelary deity. Besides this, 
Silius makes the Numicius rise from a small spring, and his words, t*parvo desccndens 
fontc/ could not have been intended to apply to the lake of Nemi . 4 Dionysius also 
clearly indicates that the Numicius must be looked for not so much in the neighbour- 
hood of Ardea as of Laviniuni ; and it cannot therefore be the river on which Ardea stands/’ 
As little does the Rio di Turno answer the description of the Numicius; for the battle 
between the Rutulians and Trojans on the Numicius, during which /Eneas was said to have 
been lost, supposes the Numicius to have been a considerable stream flowing between the 
camp of /Eneas at Lavtnium (Pratica) and the territory' of the Rutulians/ The Rio di 
Turno is therefore on the wrong side of Lavinium. On these grounds it is tolerably certain 


Rio To "to. 


The Xumimts. 


1 /€n. xii. 1 39 : “ Stagnis qua? fluminibvsque soneris 

pra'skJet.’ 

* Ov. Fast. ii. 5$ 5, * 


* Virg. a : II. Vit. I JO, 242 , 797; Ov. Met xiv. 39$. 
4 Sil. ItaL viii. 170, 

* Diony*. i. 64. * Dioitys, k >C* cit 
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t&at Ae Numicius Is to be recognised in the Rio Torto. And the descriptions givenby 
the poets correspond to the present aspect of the river. Ovid in Met. xiv. 598 says 

“ Li tut adit Laurens, ubi tectus arundine serpit 
In fieta flumineis vicina Numicius undis.” 

And in the Fasti, in. 647 ; “Placidt sum Nympha Numici." 

And Siiias, Punic viiL 179 : — 

“ Haud procul hinc parvo descendens fonte Numicus 
Labituret lent per valles volvitur amne.” 

Both speak of it as a slow, winding stream covered with reeds. 

The spring of Anna Perenna discharged its waters into the Numicius. For, although 
Silius speaks of it as near the Stagna Laurentia, 1 it must be remembered that the whole 
of this past of the coast was often comprehended under the name of Ager Laurens, and 
that Virgil applies the epithet Laurens even to the neighbourhood of Mintumae.* Accord- 
ing to the legend, Anna, the sister of Dido, comes from Lavinium to the Numicius, and 
the brook dedicated to her must therefore be looked for on the right bank of the Numicius. 
As there is only one, the Sugareto, which fulfils this condition, it may be concluded that 
the Sugareto was the stream flowing from the spring of Anna Perenna. 8 

The numerous lagunes and marshy spots upon the coast need no mention, since they 
are generally dried up in the summer, and their situations and extent vary 
from time to time. The great salt lake near Ostia is, however, never dried Lagunes and 
up, as it lies at a lower level than the sea, and is connected with the sea by st agna di Ostia 
a channel In a part of it on the north side of the road from Rome to .w»w. 
Ostia, which here passes over a bridge across the lake, are numerous salt-pits, 
where salt is procured by the evaporation of sea- water. In the time of the Etruscan 
kingdom there were also other salt-pits on the right bank of the Tiber, which came 
into the possession of the Romans after the capture of Veii. 4 

The Rio di Nerai and the Rio di Lanuvio, which run into the sea south of the Rio 
Torto, do not come within our limits, as they belonged partly to the Volscian 
and partly to the Rutulian territory. The Rio di Nemi conveys the water Lag ° * 
from the outlet of the lake of Nemi, which occupies, as has already been mentioned, 
one of the ancient craters of the Alban hills. The name of this lake, and of the village 
on its margin, is derived from the great grove of Diana (Nemus Dianae), whose temple 
probably stood on the site of the present village of Nemi. 8 The wooded cliffs which 
surround the crater are steep, and descend immediately into the water, except on the 
side near Gcnzano, where they slope more gently, and are planted with vines. Their 
average height is 300 feet In the Latin poets frequent mention is made of this lake as 
one of the principal ornaments of the neighbourhood of Rome, and in connection with die 
widely celebrated Temple of Diana. Hence it was called Speculum Dianae, Lacus Trivhe, 
and Stagnum Dianae.* Whether the name Lacus Aricinus 7 also belonged to this hike 


* Silius, Punic visa. 39. 

* Virg. An. vil 47. 

* The story of Anna Perenna is related in Ovid, 
Past iii. 647, and in Silius, Punic viii, 39 et seq. 

4 Livy, vii *7, See Nibby, Analisi, vol L p. 37$. 


* See below on Aricia, p. 374. 

• Propert iv. as, as ; Virg. An. vil $16, and Ser- 
vius ad loc} Ov. Fast iil s6t. 

r Ov. Fast iii. a6a, where loots may pdasiblybe 
the right reading, tor the reason given in the text 

: z z " ■* 
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is doubtful, for Pliny speaks of a lake which formerly occupied the valley of Aricia, and the 
water ip the valley of Aricia was certainly called Lacus Aricinus in the Middle Agea 1 ^7 
The water of the lake is supplied, partially at least, from a small spring near the 
road from Genzano to Nemi, and also from the copious stream which turns the mills of * 
the village of Nemi. The latter is probably alluded to by Strabo, when he says that the 
sources wliMce the lake is filled are visible, and are near the Temple of Diana,* 

Nibby gives the following account of the lake of Nemi, and of the investigations carried 
on in his time for the purpose of discovering the real nature of the curious wooden 
fabrics said to have been found at the bottom of the lake : 3 — 

M The situation of Nemi is picturesque, and the view from it of the crater and of tltjfc* 
lake, which resembles an enormous mirror spread below, is magnificent. But, beyond the 
historical reminiscences of the Temple of Diana, it presents nothing worth particular 
mention. The baronial castle near it has all the appearance of a feudal fortress. It was 
built by the famous Colonna family, once the lords of the estate, who also built the 
round tower or keep which surmounts it. By ascending the side of the mountain which 
rises above it a splendid panoramic view of the coast of Latiuni, and of the adjacent 
Rutoiian and Volscian territory, may be enjoyed. The eye ranges along the whole 
coast-line of the Tyrrhenian Sea, from the Circ.xan promontory to the mouths of the 
Tiber, and the situations of Antium, Ardea, Lavinium, Laurentum, Ostia, and Porto 
are clearly distinguishable, together with many other points. 

“ The crater is surrounded in parts by rocks of the hardest basaltic lava, in others 
by conglomerated cinders and scoriae, and in some places by banks of tufa. Its circum- 
ference is about five miles, and the level of the water higher than that of the Alban lake. 
The story of the ship discovered at the bottom of this lake, and said by some authors to 
have belonged to the time of Tiberius, by others to that of Trajan, is well known. 
Biondo, Leon Battista Alberti, and particularly Francesco Marchi, a celebrated architect 
and military engineer of the sixteenth century, who went down into the lake himself, have 
spoken of it. 4 Fresh investigations have been carried on of late, at which I was present, 
and saw and examined everything which w>as brought to the surface, and inquired of 
those who went down what they saw* there. I consider myself in a position to assert 
that the pretended ship was nothing more than the wooden piles and timbers used in the 
foundations of a building. The beams are of fir and larch, and are joined by metal nails 
of various sizes. The pavement, or at least the lowest stratum of the remains, is formed 
of large tiles placed upon a kind of grating of iron, on which the name CalsaR in ancient 
letters i$ marked. Some of these tiles and nails and gratings are now kept in the 
Vatican library, 

“The name CA1SAR seems to explain the history of the building. For Suetonius, in 
his life of Julius Caesar,* as an illustration of the Dictators extravagance, asserts, that 
after having built a villa on the lake of Nemi at an enormous expense, he had the 
whole destroyed because it did not quite suit his taste. It is my belief that the pretended 
ship was nothing else than the piles and wooden framework upon which this villa was 

1 Plin. xix. 141 ; Bormann, p. 63, 4 See their accounts in Fca, Miscellanea, pp« 

1 Strabo, v. p. 239. cclxvii., cclxxiv. 

* jhiibby, Anahfti, ii. p. 395. * Suet. Os. 46. 
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supported, and that after the upper part was destroyed the foundation under the water 
|tiii remained, partly covered by the fragments of the demolished building above”, 

’ The ideation of paving tiles, marbles, and leaden pipes , 1 as among the objects raised 
from the bottom of the lake, render the notion that they belonged to a ship improbable, 
and Nibby’s conjecture that a Roman villa, partly built out into the water, stood here, 
seems much more likely, though his application of the passage of Suetonius is very 
doubtful. 

Another lake of considerable size must have existed at some distant time in the valley 
below the modern Aricia. Pliny, in a passage above quoted, mentions this 
lake. He says : “ Specimens of the kind of cabbage called lacu turris, with Valu y°f Ar,cta - 
enormous heads, were found growing not long ago in the valley of Aricia, where there was 
formerly a lake and a tower, the latter of which is still standing.” 2 It is evident that before 
the channel which now drains the valley at its lowest point was made, the whole space must 
have been filled with water from the emissaria of the lake of Nemi. Hermann states, on 



A I IJIKK FROM TIIK CAFUOIIN CONVF.NT OF PALAZXOI.O, LOOKING TOWARDS MARINO AND TUsSCUI.VM. 


the authority of Lucid i’s history of Aricia, that once in the Middle Ages the valley of Aricia 
became filled with water again from the choking up of the lower emissarium . 8 

The larger neighbouring lake, Lago d'Albano, or Lago di Castcllo, belongs 
to the water system of the Tiber, and has most of its outlets on the western 
side. It has been supposed that a subterranean communication exists between the two 
lakes ; but Nibby asserts that this is impossible, as the level of the lake of Nemi is higher 
than the Alban lake . 4 The circumference of this sheet of water is said to be mote than six 
miles, and it is nearly elliptical in shape- Its volcanic origin has been spoken ef already. 

The story of the sudden rise of its waters, in the sixth year of the siege of Veil, is well 

* v . 

1 Cell, p. 3*5. * PHn. xkt. 141, * Nibby, Anal. p. ioi. See Canina’* Monument i, 

* Hortnann, p, 64. See Abeken’i MJuelitafien, uv. clxxvi. 
p. 168. 
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known, and the response of the Delphic oracle, as given in Livy, “Romane, aquam 
Albanam cave lacu contineri, cave in mare manare suo flumine sinas, emissam per 
rigabis, dissipatamque rivis extingues. Turn tu audax insiste hostium muris.” 1 

Whether the swelling of the lake was due to volcanic causes or not » of course 
unascertainable now, but it has been observed that the preceding winter was marked by 
extreme cold and heavy falls of snow, and that the sudden thawing of a great mass 
of snow upon Monte Cavo may have caused the inundation.* Nibby thinks that it appears 
’from the words of the oracle that the principal natural outlet which the lake had formed 
for itself was at the edge of the crater near Albano, and that the water originally discharged 
itself into the valley under Castel Savelli, and thence by the Rio Torto (Numicius) or the 
Rio di Nemi into the sea.* Had it flowed over the western rim of the crater near 
Monte Cuccu, between Castel Gandolfo and Marino, it must have discharged itself into 
the Tiber by the Aqua Acetosa or the Rio di Decima, and then the words of the oracle, 
“ in mare,” would have been without meaning. 

The edge of the crater is, it is true, lowest at this point, but the large quarries of 
peperino which were worked there in ancient times have probably caused the artificial cutting 
which is described in Gell’s Topography. But it must be noted that the response of the oracle 
forbids two things : I. Allowing the water to remain in the lake ; 2. Allowing it to reach the 
sea at all in a visible stream. The Romans are ordered to make an artificial channel 
and to dispose of it in irrigation. These conditions would not have been fulfilled if 
the water had reached the sea in a visible stream. Besides this, the stream issuing from 
the valley near Castel Savelli does not reach the sea " suo flumine,” but enters tire Rio 
Torto (Numicius) or the Rio di Nemi. 

Cicero gives a more distinct account of the matter. “ We arc told," he says in the 
An nals, “ that during the siege of Veii, when the Alban lake had risen to an unusual height, 
a Veientine noble fled to Rome as a deserter, and declared that it was written in the books 
of fate which were kept at Veii, that Veii could not be taken so long as the lake was 
overflowing its banks, and that if the lake were tapped, and flowed into the sea by it* own 
channel and stream, it would be fatal to the Roman nation, but that if the water were so 
d ischar ged as to make it impossible for it to reach the sea, then the Romans would be 
victorious. In consequence of this our ancestors contrived that admirable plan for drawing 
off and dispersing the water of the lake.” 4 

From this passage it would seem likely that the real object of the drainage of the 
lake was to obtain a constant supply of water for the irrigation of the Campagna- I" 
another passage Cicero states his opinion still more clearly that the work was really 
undertaken for the benefit of suburban agriculture. “ The Veientine prophecy, that, if 
the water of the Alban lake rose above its margin and flowed into the sea, Rome would 

1 Livy, v. 16 ; Dionys. jril 16, which formed the small lake between Castel Savelli 

> b.c 400. Dionys. xii. 8 ; Livy, v. i j ; Nibby, and Monte Crescendo, now drained dry * a second 
Analisi, p. io2 ; Plutarch, Cam, 3 ; VaL Max. I 6. at the spring under Monte Cuccu, which water* tne 
Ge& mistranslates the words of Dionysius, L 66. valley of ApioUe ; a thjpl at the spring called Foaso 
The historian, in using the present tenses, few and del Monaci, forming the Fosso della i Conw«w» * 
dmfcVrat, alludes to the state of the lake in his and a fourth under Crotta Ferrata, from which tne 
Own times. Cell, Top. Rom. p. a6. Aqua Ferentina is supplied. 

• There appear to be four natural outlets ; one 4 Cic. De Div. L 44. 
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perish, but that if it were checked Veii would be taken, in consequence of which the 
Alban water was diverted, was intended to benefit the suburban farms and not to secure the 
safety of Rome.” 1 What appears strange is, that it should have been necessary to appeal 
to a superstitious motive in the case of a people evidently so far advanced in civilization 
as to be capable of carrying out an engineering work of such difficulty in a single year. 

'The tunnel, which still carries off the superfluous water of the lake, is cut through 
solid peperino and occasional masses of still harder basaltic lava. It is more 
than a mile and a half in length, from seven to ten feet in height, and never f^Aiban ^ t ak 
less than four feet in breadth. The height of the edge of the lake above 
the level of its water, at the part which is pierced by the tunnel, is 430 feet. Three 
vertical shafts are still discoverable, by which a draft of air was created and the rubbish 
was removed, and one slanting shaft for the entrance and exit of the miners. 1 The 
rock was cut with a chisel an inch wide, as may be seen from the marks left upon the sides 
of the tunnel. 

At the points where the water enters and leaves the tunnel considerable pains have 
been taken to regulate the flow. The channel of stonework at the mouth is placed in a 
slanting direction, so as to break the force of the rush of water. At the end of this first 
channel is a cross wall, with openings protected by gratings to catch the leaves and 
floating rubbish. Behind this is a reservoir, similar to the piscinae in use in the Roman 
aqueducts, for allowing the mud to settle before the water entered the tunnel. Next to 
the tunnel itself there is a closed building to protect the canal from the fall of rocks 
and stones, and the actual entrance into the rock is faced with a massive portal of 
wedge-shaped blocks of stone. The water in this enclosure is now used by the fishermen of 
the lake as a receptacle for keeping fish, and is for this purpose provided with sluices. 3 

The point where the tunnel emerges from the mountain on the west of Castel Savelli, 
nearly a mile from Albano, is called Le Mole. The water was there received in a 
long trough-like reservoir arched over with a stone-vaulted roof. From this it ran through 
five smaller openings into five separate channels, and was so dispersed into the fields 
for irrigation. At the present time the whole stream is united, and after passing the 
road to Anzio, thirteen miles from Rome, takes the name of Rio d’ Albano, receives the 
brook from the valley of Apiolic, and joining the Aqua Acetosa and Cornacciola, 
crosses the Ostian way near Tor di Valle, three miles and a half from Rome, and then 
discharges itself into the Tiber. 

It* is the opinion of some archaeologists that the Romans brought engineers from 
Greece* to superintend the Alban tunnel. This supposition, however, is not necessary ; lor 
if the Italian engineers could construct the Cloaca Maxima, they would be fully equal 
to the task of tapping the Alban lake. The physical conformation of Central Italy 
compelled its inhabitants to turn their- attention at an early period to the construc- 
tion of drains and other hydraulic works. It has been mentioned before that con- 
siderable artificial channels were rendered necessary in order to regulate the flow of 

1 Cic De Div it 31. mouth are v«ry ancient (Gesch* der Arch* «* p* 108)* 

» Capias, Arch. Rom. Part III. cep. xi., Monum. Others ascribe them to the Imperial era. See Intro- 
tav, clxxri. ; GelL Top. p. as. duction. 

• Ritt thinks that these arrangements at the * See Herodotus, iii. 60; Ai. PoJ. v, it. 
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the Arno and Tiber in the neighbourhood of ChiusL In Southern Etruria especially, the 
district now known as the pestilent Maremma could only have been rendered healthy by 
systematic artificial drainage, The sites of Populonia, Satumia, Cosa, Veil, and C&re 
were thus rendered habitable and fertile, and a great part of Latium maritumum, the 
Pomptine marshes, and the tract about Suessa Pometia^ must have been artificially and 
skilfully drained at the time’ of their greatest prosperity. 1 

Many of the ancient cities of Central Italy had underneath their streets cuniculi, 
which served as thoroughfares connecting the different parts of the city, or as secret 
passages leading out into the country. Such cuniculi are found at Prarnestc and Alba 
Fucensis. At Pramcste the following account of the attempted escape of Marius by 
means of the cuniculi is given by Velleius: ‘'Turn demum ilesperatis rebus suis C 
Marius adolcscens, per cuniculos qui miro opere fabricati in diverts agrorum partes 
fuerunt conatus erumpere, cum foramine c terra emersisset a dispositis in id ipsum 
interemptus est”* The catacombs show that the same genius for tunnelling operations 
existed at a later time among the Italians of the Kmpire. 

The course of the Rio d* Alba no, which drains the Alban lake, has already been 
described. Several other streams traverse the Campagna from the Alban 
Ah & J/wAi/.. jjjjjg the Tiber. One of these drains the valley under the Castel Savclli, 
formerly itself a crater, and then a lake, but now completely dried up. The name 
given to this brook, which, after receiving many other small streams, falls into the Tiber 
near DragonceHo, is the Rio di Malafede or Rio di Ueeirna. The lake of which it 
was formerly the outlet is sometimes called the.* I .ago di Turnn or di Giuturna, and 
may possibly have been the ancient fountain of the Tilierine nymph Jnturna alx>ve 
alluded to. a 

The Aqua Ferentina, celebrated as the meeting-place of the Latin League, 1 was 
probably the spring which rises at the foot of the Alban hills immediately 
Aqua terenhna. utu j er Marino, an d commonly bears the name Ferentina. Cell places 
it further up the deep rocky valley behind Marino, towards Rocea di Papa, at the 
church of S. Rocca ; and as there are several considerable springs, it is impossible to 
determine the true site of the Latin meeting-place. 

A little further along the flank of the Alban hills, between Marino and Grotta Fcrrata, 
4 C hr stream of the Aqua Crabra. It rises in the valley behind the 

Aqua nt a. -j* u$cu j an ^jjgj ^j )C Vail is Albana, and we find its possession claimed 
by the inhabitants of Tusculum and retained for their use at the time when the Julian 
aqueduct yvas made . 6 Cicero had to pay an acknowledgment for its use to the city of 
Tusculum 6 This stream, after emeiging from the Vallis Albana, turns round the hill by 
Morrena, and flows into the Anio five miles from Rome. But at the Casale di Morreoa, 
near the railway junction, the greater part of its water is diverted, and flows by a subter* 

* Sec Abekcn, Mittelitalicn, p, 164, who quotes LL v, 71 ; Ov. Fast *i. 585. 

“Fr. lnghiramid elle idraulichc opmzioni praticate * Uvy, n 50, 52, vik 2 5 ; Gob, Top. Rom* p. 90. 
dagli antichi Toscani Atti ddV Acad \ di Oeorgtb *we below, p. 377. 

Hit, vol. xi. » Fromin. Dc Aq.9, 

* Veil. Pat ii. 27, quoted by Abekcn. * Ckr. Com. Hull. iti. 2 ; Pro Balk 20; Epp. ad 

* Virgil, Air*, xii. 134, and Servius ad loc ; Varro, Fam. xvi. iH. 
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ranean canal under the name of the Marrana or Morrena to Rome, where it traverses 
the valley of the Circus Maximus, between the Aventine and Palatine, and falls into 
the Tiber near the Cloaca Maxima. Niebuhr was mistaken in thinking that the Aqua 
Crabra was an artificial cut made to drain the Vallis Albana, for it bears no marks of 
being other than a natural stream in the upper part of its course. It is now made use 
of in its course through the Campagna for watering cattle and sheep. 

A small brook called the Acque Sal vie, which falls into the Tiber at Tre Fontane, 
two and a half miles below Rome, has been with some probability supposed to be the 
Petronia which, as Festus says, was formed by the Fons Cati, and ran into 
the Tiber. It was associated with the taking of the auspices by Roman 
magistrates on their way to transact business in the Campagna. 1 

The Alrno, so frequently mentioned by the Latin poets in connection with the custom 
of bathing the statue of Cybele in its waters on the 29th. of March, 2 is 
thought by Hermann to be the short stream which takes its rise at the 
so-called grotto of Kgeria, in the Caffareile valley near the Appian road. He thinks 
that Nibby’s attempt to trace it beyond this grotto is mistaken, for Ovid expressly calls 
it •* brevissimus Almo," 3 and the nymplueum and statue of the prodding god of the 
streams would, he thinks, be naturally placed at its source, and not at a point half way 
along its course. It joins the Aqua Ferentina, and crosses the Appian and Ostian roads 
about half a mile outside the walls of Rome, and then falls into the Tiber. At this point 
the ceremony of washing the image of Cybele was performed annually on the spot 
where it had first been landed on its arrival from Pcsslnus. 


Petronia, 


Pst locus in Tibcrim qua lubricus influit AI1110 
Kt numcn magno peril it in .mine minor. 

1 Hie purpurea canus cum veste sacerdos 
Almonis dominant sacraque lavit aquis.** 4 * 

Virgil, in the seventh book of the /Fneid, has personified this river among several other 
well-known names of Italian localities, as Aventinus, Tiburtus, Marica, GaUesus, Silvia, 
and Calybe. 6 

The last tributary of the Tiber which must be noticed before we pass to the Anio 
and its basin is the Allia. Livy says distinctly that !t runs down from the 
Crustuminian hills in a deep channel, and enters the Tiber at the eleventh 
milestone on the Via Salaria. 6 Contrary to this express statement, Nibby and others 
have selected the Fosso di Malpasso, which is only five miles from Rome. But it has 

been more reasonably supposed that a small brook running at the bottom of a deep 
ravine which crosses the Via Salara, just eleven miles from Rome, answers best to 
Livy s description. 7 Sir William Geli, who bestowed much pains on the question of the 
Allia, agrees with this conclusion. The name of the brook is now r Scolo del Casaie. 

It is a mere ditch where it crosses the road near Fonte di Papa, but runs through a 


AUia . 


1 Festus, p. 250/cd. Muller. 

* Amm. Marc. xxiii. 3, } 7. 

* Ov. Met xiv, 3 * 9 . 

4 Ov. »Fatt. iv; 335. See also Luc. Phan. i. 600 ; 

Matt. iii. 47, a ; VaL Flacc. Arg. viil 339 ; SH. It. 


viii. 363. , 

• Ain. vii. 531, 575. 657, 671. 47. $35, 4*6, <M9- 

* Livy, v. 137 j Virg. Ain. vii. 717. 

. ; Westphal, Campagna, p. 127; Bormann, p. 71. 
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valley which is very defensible. Gell thinks that, in the battle at the Allia, the front 
of the Gauls under Brennus occupied the whole space from Ficulea (Torre Lupara) to 
Forno Nuovo at the eleventh milestone, a distance of about throe miles. There is a 
tumulus at a place called Scholia, and another near Forno Nuovo, which may possibly 
be mounds raised by the Gauls over the slain. The Via Salaria Antiqua passes exactly 
..through the centre of the position occupied by the Gauls. 

“The Roman army was drawn up with extended flanks, that it might not be sur- 
rounded ; though this did happen to it, on account of the superior number of the Gauls." 
A Roman corps of reserve was posted to the north of Ficulea, on Monte dei Soldati; 
and this was so far advanced in front of the Roman line that Brennus imagined it was 
iatended to fall upon his rear in the action. He therefore attacked it with his left wing, 
which gave the rest of the Roman army time to escape to the Tiber, "where,” says Livy, 
“the Roman left wing threw down their arms and plunged into the river to escape to 
Veii. The right wing, which was posted at a distance from the river towards the hills, 
fled to Rome.” 1 

We now pass on to the Anio and its tributary streams* The Anio itself rises 
near Treba in the Simbrivian hills, and flows through the territories of 
the i£quians till it reacht^ Tibur, where it frees itself from the mountains 
through a deep gorge between Monte Ripoli and Monte Catillo. During the long 
struggles which the river made to burst through the intricate barriers offered by these 
hills it built up those wonderful rocks of travertine upon which a great part of the town 
of Tivoli stands. Some suddeh catastrophes must have opened a way for its waters 
between the two hills, and it has since continued to bore cavities in the rocks formed 
previously by its own waters, and to change its channel from time to time. 

As it winds through the Campagna it receives on its left bank the*'strcams of the 
Acqua Rossa and the Osa, and on its right those of the Albule, Magugliano, and 
Ulmano. Silius describes its water by the epithet “ sulphurous,” probably in allusion to 
the sulphuretted hydrogen emitted by the springs which pour their water into it near 
the Lago di Tartaro : — 

“ Sulfureis gelidus qua serpit fcniter undis 
Ad genitorem Anio labens sine murmurc Tybrim.” » 

“Anciently,” says Nibby, “the Anio was navigable from the Ponte Lucano to its 
mouth. Strabo mentions that the blocks of travertine from the quarries near Tibur, 
and of Gabine stone from Gabii, were brought to Rome by means of it 4 But in the 
dark ages' the channel was neglected and the navigation interrupted and abandoned.” 

The affluents on the left bank of the river are numerous, but few have any importance 
They flow in large parallel ravines from the neighbourhood of Prseneste, and unite in 
two principal channels, which join the Anio a little below the ruins of Hadrian’s great 

1 Cell, Topogr. p. 47 ; Livy, v. 38. I have ventured hist, that the old name was Parenrius, and that die 
to correct the mistakes which Gell has made in trans- name Anio was derived from an Etruscan king, 
ladng Livy. The modern name Teverone is derived from Tibur, 

* The name is written Anien in StaL Silv. i. 3, Tiberone. 
so i 5, 25 : A»,«» in Paus. iv. 35, G. Nibby says, on * Sil. It xii. 539. 

the authority of Aristides Miiwuus and Alex. Poly- * Strab. v. | ii. pp. c. SjS. ; 8© also Min. I& f $ 4 * 
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villa. It has been supposed that one of these, *the Fossa di Acqua Rossa, corresponds 
to the ancient Veresis of Strabo, but there is no evidence to confirm the conjecture. 1 * 
The ancient name of the Osa, which is the most considerable confluent on the left 
bank, is not known, nor is the lake from which it is fed near Gabii mentioned in any 
writer before the fifth century.* Nearer to Rome the Acqua Crabra coming from 
the Tusculan hills joins the Anio. 

On the right bank, besides the Lago dei Tartari, formerly a considerable lake, the 
water of which had a petrifying power, there are three small lakes called the ^ aim * 
Aquae Albulae in ancient times, and celebrated for the healing properties 
of their water. They were connected with the Anio in Strabo's time by a subterranean 
canal called the Albula, which was stopped up in the course of ages by the deposits of 
sulphur in its bed, and the present channel was cut in 1549 by Cardinal d’Este. One 
of the lakes, which is about 500 feet in length, has islands formed of matted weeds 
floating on its surface, and is thence called Lago Delle Isole Natanti. The other two 
lakes arc called Lago di S. Giovanni and Lago delle Colonelle. The volcanic nature of 
the ground is abundantly evident from the sulphureous stench and the warmth of the water 
which traverses the canal leading to the Anio. 3 Two inscriptions quoted by Nibby show 
that there was a temple of Cybele here, and that the waters themselves were the object 
of a cult, and were invoked under the appellation of Albula; or Aquae Albula; Sanctissima;. 4 

Next to the Albula we find a small brook running into the Anio ^ 

between Prato Lungo and Ostcria del Forno, which had the name of Tuzia 
in the Middle Ages, and has hence been supposed to be the Tutia of Livy, upon the 
banks of which Hannibal encamped when he approached Rome. 5 * 

The Magliano, which rises near S. Angelo in Capoccia, and flows into the Anio 
near Prato Lungo, has not been identified with any ancient stream of celebrity. Muller 
gives it the ancient name of Manliana ; but, as there is no authority for this, it seems 
to be a mere conjecture of his.® 

Three miles from Rome, at the foot of the Mons Sacer, a small brook called the 
Rio Ulmano falls into the Anio. It rises at a distance of about seven miles uimanui 
from the Mons Sacer, and skirts the watershed between the Tiber and 
Anio. An inscription found near Ficulea seems to show that it was called Rivus 
Ulmanus in ancient times. 7 


The Lake Regillus must not be considered as belonging to the water system of the 


Anio. Only one of the passages where this lake is mentioned gives us any 
hint of its situation. Livy, in relating the great battle between the Latins 


Lake Kegillus. 


and the Romans, says that it was “in agro Tusculano." 8 There is, however, no lake at 


1 Nibby. Anal. iii. p. 466. 

* Borman n conjectures that this lake is the place 

where the Gabinian baths mentioned by Juv. vii. 

4 and Hor. Ep. i. 1 5, 9. were situated. 

* Strabo, however, calls the water “ cold.” Pliny 

uses the ambiguous term w egelid*.” Suet. Aug. 82, 
Nero, 31, “caliche ;» and partial, i. 13, “Canaquc sul- 

fureis Albula futnat aquis.” Sec Vitruv, viii. 3. 

4 Nibby, Analisi, vol. i. p. 6. 


* Livy, xxvi. 10 : “Ad Tutiam fluvium castra retnlit 
sex millia passuum ab urbe.” Sii. It. xiii. 4 : “ Castra 
locat nulla kedens ubi gramina ripa Tutia deducit 
tenuem sine nomine rivum, et tacite Tuscis inglorius 
affluit undis.” “Tuscas undae” is probably used 
vaguely by Silius of the Anio. 

* Muller, Rom. Campagna, p. 158. 

r Bormann, p. 73. 

* Livy, & 19. 
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present existing in that district, and we are therefore compelled to adopt Nibb/s 
hypothesis, that the lake must have been dried up by artificial or natural drainage. 
Nibby thought that he had discovered the site in the Pantano Secco, a hollow basin 
about two miles from Monte Porzio, and the same distance from Frascati. This hollow 
was evidently once a volcanic crater, as the lava and scori® strewed about it show. 
Its shape is, roughly speaking, hexagonal rather than circular, and its breadth about 
half a mile. At the bottom are the traces of drainage works connected with an 
emissarium by which it was tapped in very ancient times. 1 The account given by 
Dionysius of the famous battle is hardly to be looked upon as accurate, and any 
attempt to assign the stations of the two armies must be imaginary. On the south side 
of the lake Nibby found the ruins of a large villa, which he thinks may have been the 
villa of the Cornificii. 2 The name of the neighbourhood, Cornufelle, seems to have sug* 
gested this to the learned antiquary, for he gives no other reason for his conjecture. Gell 
thinks that the villa may have belonged to Passienus, the friend of Pliny, whose strange 
passion for one of the trees in the Grove of Diana at Come, a hill in the neighbourhood 
of Tusculum, is described in Pliny s Natural History. 3 

Part II. — Pi-riup or Citiks. 

From the legendary times when Latinus, Evander, Aincas, and the rest of Virgil's 
J/iftrrv heroes are supposed to have occupied the great plain of Latiurn, down to 
oj Campagna. the final settlement of the district by its subjection to Rome in 338 B.C., the 
Roman Campagna was peopled by communities chiefly living in towns. 
Etruria on one side of Rome, and Latiurn on the other, contained confederacies of inde- 
pendent cities, with one or other of which the Romans were constantly at war. Etruria 
gave way first, and after the fall of Vcii in 395 B.C. the Roman dominion extended 
northwards as far as the Lago Bracciano and Civita Castellana. 4 At that time the great * 
confederacy of Latiurn, though Alba was destroyed, still existed under the hegemony of 
Rome as the successor of Alba, and numbered Tibur, Pnencstc, Tusculum, Aricia, Antium, 
Lanuvium, Velitrae, Pedum, and Nomentum among its members. But after the victories 
gained by the Consuls of the year 338 B.C. ft th£ absorption of the Latin cities made 
rapid progress, and the character of the population of the Campagna began 
to completely changed. In this, the second period of its history, the 
towns were gradually reduced to mere villages, the small farms disappeared, 
and the land was occupied by the immense estates (latifundia) of rich proprietors, culti- 
vated by hordes of slaves. Such is the condition in which wc find the Campagna in 
the time of Cicero.® The great villas which strew the ground with their ruins everywhere 

1 Nibby Anal. ii. p. 167. N. If. iii. J 68, xxxiv. 2, gives a list of 20 cities mud 

9 Ibid, iii# p. 6. * 32 cantons which had entirely disappeared In his 

* Plin. N. H. xvi. \ 242 . time. Rutilius, De Red. 224, thus expresses the change 

4 Livy, v. 20; Arnold, Hist Rome, chap, xviii, from cities to villas in Latiurn : M Nunc villas grandes 

* The M oenian column and the Rostra were then oppida parva prius," evidently translating Strabo, v. 

first erected. Plin. N. H, xxxiv. ) 20; Livy, vtSL 13; p. 230, Tor# rvvM xfipet* 

Diodor. xvii. 2. See Mommsen, voi i. p. 368. Pliny, 4 Cic. Pro Plane. 9, De Leg. Agr. ii, 35. 
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|ft the neighbourhood of Rome were then constructed, and the colossal aqueducts, 
which served not only to supply Rome with water, but also to irrigate the farms and 
country seats of the Campagna* There seems to have been a constant tendency during 
the later Republic and early Empire to reduce the amount of arable land, and to 
increase the extent of pasturage. 1 * Thus the country was rendered less and less 
healthy, and Rome became gradually more dependent than ever on foreign countries 
for her supply of corn. 

The third and last phase of the history of the Roman Campagna is the most melan- 
choly.* The aqueducts were more or less injured by the Gothic army at 
the siege of Rome under Vitiges, in A.TX 537 ; and the great country seats dZllathi. 
of the Roman nobles and princes must have been ruintd by the successive 
devastations of Roman territory during the fifth and sixth centuries, in which the 
Lombards were the principal actors. 3 Agriculture ceased, and the few villages and 
country houses which remained soon became uninhabitable during a great part of the 
year in consequence of the increase of malarious exhalations arising from the uncultivated 
state of the soil, or were rendered unsafe by the lawless bands of ruffian marauders who 
infested the open country. Such is, in the main, the condition of the Roman Campagna 
at the present day — for the most part a waste of ragged pastures without human habi- 
tations, and wild jungles tenanted only by foxes, bears, and other wild animals. In 
fact, after the year 338 n.C, the Campagna became deprived of all historical interest, 
except as the summer residence of the great Roman proprietors. Its history belongs 
almost entirely to the early times of the Roman Republic. 

The tract on the coast between the Tiber, the Numicius (Rio Torto), and the Via Latina, 
the physical features of which have been already described, contained, in cities of the 
the days of the Latin League, the following ancient cities, members of 
that league: — On the sea coast, Laurentum and Lavinium ; on the Campus 
Solonius, Ficana, Politorium, Tellena*, Apiokc, Bovilke, and Ardea. Ostia, 
which must be included in this district, was a colony from Rome, and 
therefore never possessed any political independence. Ardea, though it was properly 
a Rutulian, and not a Latin town, can hardly be separated from Lavinium and 
Lauicntum. 

All traces of the town of Laurentum have now so completely disappeared that 
its site is a matter of dispute among topographers. Cluverius placed it 
at Torre St. Lorenzo on the coast below Ardea, but his opinion seems 
to have been formed on the very deceptive evidence of the similarity of the name. 
A positive proof that Laurentum must be looked for on the north of the Numicius is 
given by the order in which Pliny enumerates the Latin towns on the coast. He 
begins from the Tiber mouth and proceeding southwards enumerates Ostia, Laurentum, 


Campagna. 
(I.) 

Laurens Tract us 
and Campus 
Solonius. 


Laurentum* 


1 This is partly explained by the fact that hay 
was the most profitable crop. Gell, Top of Rome, 
p. 143, This is inevitable in the neighbourhood of 
a large town, 

* u Depopulati sunt agri, nullus in agris incola. M 

Gregory the Great, quoted by Gell, Rom, Top p. 145* 


1 Gibbon, chaps, aft, xlv.; Procop. BdL Goth. j. 
19. “ Vitiges did not stop the aqueducts to deprive 
the Romans of water, as the Tiber afforded a plen- 
tiful supply, but in order to interrupt manufactures 
and to step the water-mills” Nibby*s Anal, vol k 
p. 18. 
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the grove of Jupiter Indiges, and then the Numicius in order . 1 The same order is 
observed by Strabo and Mela. The other sites which have been fixed upon are Torre 
Patemo close to the sea-shore, and Capo Cotta further inland , 2 and it is between these 
that we must make a choice. The distance from Rome to Laurentum, as given by the 
Itinerarium Antonini and the Peutingerian Tables, was sixteen miles. This seems to 
exclude Torre Patemo, which Is more than seventeen Roman miles from the city ; and 
Nibby was therefore inclined to select Capo Cotta instead. Bormann, however, thinks that 
the distances in the Itinerarium and Tables are plainly wrong in other cases, and that 
some mistake in copying the figures has probably been made here. The only genuine 
figure given, he thinks, is that which makes the distance from Laurentum to Lavinium, 
which was certainly at Pratica, ^ix miles ; and this suits Torre Paterno better than 
Capo Cotta.* But the most decisive argument against Capo Cotta is that it lies too 
far from the sea-coast. Laurentum is placed on tire coast by Pliny and also by 
Pomponius Mela : and it was one of the cities included in the commercial treaty with 
Carthage.'* Virgil, it is true, makes no mention of the sea as being close to the walls 
of Laurentum ; but he of course describes the place as it was in his time, when at least 
half a mile intervened between the site and the actual margin of the sea, and when 
there was no harbour there. There are no ruins at all near Capo Cotta, as Nibby himself 
allows ; while at Torre Paterno there are considerable vestiges of a villa and of an 
aqueduct belonging to the Imperial age. Nor are there any traces of a marsh, the 
“vasta palus” of Virgil , 5 at Capo Cotta ; but at Torre Patemo there are several 
large depressions indicated on Gell's map which are filled with morasses. Martial men- 
tions the frogs of the Laurentine coast, but perhaps his allusion must be taken in a wider 
sense as applying to the whole tract called Laurens Littus.® The evidence seems to be 
upon the whole in favour of Torre Patemo, though Nibby’s conviction as an eye- 
witness after traversing the whole neighbourhood, that Capo Cotta was a more likely 
site, is certainly not to be rejected hastily. Cav. Rosa agrees with Nibby in selecting 
Capo Cotta . 1 

The neighbourhood of Laurentum and Lavinium is thus described by Nibby, who 
visited it many times : — 

" This tract of country when seen from an elevation presents the appearance of 
a vast flat plain covered along the sea-shore with woods, but without any trees further 
inland except a few thickets, and the plantations near some country' seats. Upon 
actually traversing the ground, it is found to present a succession of hills, sometimes 
rising gradually, sometimes steeply, usually bare, but not unfrequently clothed with 
bushes, and intersected in various directions by brooks and torrents forming ravines of 
varied extent and picturesque appearance. Nearer to the sea-coast the hills terminate 
in a bar or ridge of sand dunes, which on approaching the mouth of the Tiber grow 

» I’lin. N. H. iii. I 57, * the distance of Capo Cotta from Lavinium. 

* Fabretti, Inscr. p. 752, and GeD, R. Top. p. 294, 4 Plm. loc. cit. ; Mela, ii. 4 ; Polyb. ill 32 . Ardca is 

declare for the former, and Nibby, Abeken, and reckoned as a maritime town on account of its port. 
Forbiger for the latter position. * AEn. *. 709. 

* Nibby, on the other hand, finds an error in the 2 Mart Ep. x. 37, 5. 

fipsre vi., and wishes to alter h to iL is order to suit * Ann. dell' lntt. tSjft p. >89. 
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more and more extensive, and take the shape of parallel lines of sand-hills. These 
lines were formed by the retreat which the sea has at intervals been forced to make 
from the land, by reason of the alluvial deposits of the Tiber. And it is remarkable 
to observe how these sands, at . first utterly sterile, have gradually become clothed 
with vegetation, and how this new vegetation varies according to their distance from , 
the sea. At their inner edge, where in the course of ages and by the decomposition 
of vegetable matter the soil has become fertile and deep, forest trees, oaks, pines, ashes, 
elms, and others, rise to a gigantic height, such as Virgil has spoken of as composing 
the Laurentine woods.” 

“ Bis senos pepigere dies et pace sequestra 
Per sylvas Tcucri mixtique impune Latini 
Erravere" jugis ; ferro sonat acta bipenni 
Fraxinus : evertunt actas ad sidera pinus, 

Robora nec cuneis et olentem scindere cedrom 
Nec plaustris cessant vectare gementibus ornos.”* 


“ The middle belt is covered with low brushwood, and the outer edge next to the sea 
with prickly weeds and grass only.” 

Laurentum is better known from the immortal poetry of Virgil than from the pages of 
Latin historians. After the fall of Alba Longa it remained nominally independent, but 
really like the other Latin towns under the somewhat tyrannical hegemony of Rome. The 
Laurcntines harboured the Tarquins, and are especially mentioned as ranged in opposition 
to Rome at the battle of Regillus ; but after that time they seem to have been less bitter 
foes of the Romans than the other Latin cities. They gradually dwindled away in 
consequence of the neighbourhood of the colony of Ostia and the more powerful 
Lavinium, till in the year B.C. 189 they were so insignificant as to be forgotten in the 
festival rites of the Latins. The civil wars, and the Samnite ravages under Telesinus, 
completed the desolation of Laurentum. Augustus established a colony there, but in 
Pliny’s time we find Laurentum called a mere vicus, and one of the early emperors 
united it with Lavinium under the title of Lauro-Lavinium. What were 
the effects of this union is not clear. Laurentum apparently still existed rimwlrw 
in the time of Servius, the commentator on Virgil, at the end of the fourth 
century, but as a very insignificant place, and hence the puzzling confusion in the Virgilian 
commentary of Servius, who is naturally at a loss how to account for Virgil’s mention of 
two considerable towns — Laurentum and Lavinium — whereas he only knew of one town 
named Lauro-Lavinium. Hence the strange comment on the words, “ Lavinaque venit 
litora," where Servius remarks, “ H®c civitas tria habuit nomina.” 2 

With Laurentum must be rhentioned the spot at the mouth of the Tiber where the 
legend relates that ./Eneas landed and established his camp— 

“ Ipse humili designat mania fossa, 

Moliturquc locum, primasque in litore sedes * 

Castrorum in morem pinnis atque aggere cingit.” 


> ^r n x j , Lavinium, sec Zumpt, De Lavinio et Laurentibus 

* On the connexion between Lavinium and Lauro- Lavinatibua ; Berlin, 1845* * d£n» vii. 159. 
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The name of Troja Nova seems to have been generally given to this encampment. 1 * 3 

Virgil evidently imagined it as close to the Tiber, for he speaks of the 
iroja p Q j nt w j iere the river water surrounded it. (Ain. ix. 790-8 1 5.) 

Difficulties have been raised by Klausen, Abeken, and others as to the site of Aineas* 
landing. Considering that the whole story must be understood with due allowances for 
poetical licence in matters of topography, and that Virgil could not possibly have deter- 
mined historically, had he wished to do so, the exact spot of Eneas’ landing, it seems 
hardly worth while to discuss this question. It may be remarked, however, that many 
places in tire neighbourhood, as was natural, bore the name of Troja. Cicero had a 
pnedium Trojanum near Lanuviunv and Ardea, or the port of Ardea, was called 
at one time Troja.* 

The Peutingerian Tables and Itinerarium Antonini place Lavinium at a distance of 
. seventeen and sixteen miles respectively from Rome, and six from Lau- 

rentum. Dionysius, after relating the legend of the sow with her thirty 
young pigs, which guided /Eneas to the spot, says that Lavinium was twenty-four 
stadia (about two and a half miles) from the sea ; and Strabo places it not far from Ardea. 
All these measurements agree with the position of the little town of Pratica, which is 
situated on a hill, about a mile in circumference, seventeen miles from* Rome, three from 
the sea, and about five from Ardea. The above evidence is confirmed, and the conclusion 


Lavinium* 


to which it leads is placed beyond doubt, by the ruins and remains of a city, and by the 
inscriptions found on the spot. 4 * The hill of Pratica is one of the many places in the 
Campagna admirably adapted for the site of a small town with a citadel, affording as it 
does a limited area defensible nearly on all sides. It is said to be composed of grey sand- 
stone, covered with rolled fragments of volcanic origin, and with sea sand, rubbish, and 
humus. Its height above the sea-level is 310 feet, but it only rises 1 50 feet above the 
surrounding country. The shape is nearly elliptical, and the sides are precipitous on 
the north, south, and west. Artificial means have plainly been employed to increase 
the strength of the natural position by scarping the rocks, and the ruins of numerous 
buildings, with fragments of columns and inscriptions, remain on the flat top of the 
hill and in the surrounding fields. 4 Nothing of importance . can now be discovered as 
to the nature of the buildings to which these ruins belonged. It has been thought that 
the traces of a theatre are visible on the south side of the hill, but even this is not 


clear. Gell conjectured that the citadel and the Temple of the Penates stood on the 
western edge. The worship of the Penates was observed with great solemnity here, 
and the consuls and praetors, on assuming or leaving office, went to sacrifice at the 
Lavinian shrine. 6 In the market-place stood brazen figures of the legendary sow and 
her pigs, and a group representing the wolf, eagle, and fox. r 


1 Scrvius, on fan. vii. 1 58, quotes Cato and Livy, i. 
Sec n. ix. 644 : ** Ncc tc Troja capit* 

* Cic. Ad Att. ix. 9, 4 ; 13, 6. 

3 Steph. Byx s. v . Tpo<*». 

4 Cav. Rosa has traced the old Via Lavinate in a 

direct line from the ancient Porta Lavemalis to 

Pratica. Ann. del f Inst . 1859, p. f$6. 


f One of the inscriptions, quoted by Bormann, is 
remarkable : * k Silvius .Eneas Ence ct Lavinixfilius." 
Probably this was on the base of a commemorative 
statue or bust. 

* Macrob. Sat. iii. 4; Luc. Phars. ix. 991, 

1 Dionys. i. 56 ; Varro, R. R. it. 4. 
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Aphrodisium. 


The Temple of Venus (Aphrodisium), which is mentioned by Strabo as one of the 
common sanctuaries of the Latin League, was at the twentieth milestone from 
Rome, and therefore three miles from Lavinium. 1 It is placed by the 
topographers at Torre del Vajanico, in the Campo Jemini. In the year 1794 some 
interesting excavations were carried on here at the expense of the Duke of Sussex, 
of which the antiquary Fea has preserved an account. 2 The site of the excavations 
was at a place half a mile from Torre del Vajanico, towards Ardea. In cutting down 
a wood there, traces of statuary were discovered, and on prosecuting the search a 
number of fragments of sculpture were dug up, the principal of which was a statue of 
Venus, of Greek marble, resembling that in the Capitoline Museum. This statue was 
carried to England. Fea thinks that both it and the statue of the Capitol were copies 
of some more famous Greek original, perhaps of the Chigi Venus, which was the work 
of Mcnophantes. The statues were found in the ruins of a hall belonging to an ancient 
villa, and not in the Temple of Venus. 

The legendary history of Lavinium is familiar to all readers of Virgil and Livy. Most 
Roman historians give it the name of the metropolis of the Latins, and the Romans, in 
dealing with the Latin cities, seem to have shown particular partiality for Lavinium. 3 

The district adjoining the Laurens Tractus was called Campus Solonius. This name 
seems to have been given to a very wide extent of country reaching across 
from Lanuvium to the Tiber. The Monti di Decima appear to have formed stUmitu 
the boundary between it and the Laurens Tractus, and Festus mentions it as 
including the twelfth milestone on the Ostian road, while Cicero speaks of a farm near 
Lanuvium as situated “in Campo Solonio.” 4 

The site of Ficana was fixed by Labeo, quoted in Festus, at a point where the range of 
hills called Monti di Decima approaches the Tiber at the eleventh milestone. 

Ficana, 

The rocks overhanging the river there were called “ saxa Puilia." 5 * The 
modern name of the place is Tenuta di Dragoncello. Virgil does not mention Ficana, 
and it was therefore probably entirely lost in his time. Ancus Martius is said to have 
removed the inhabitants and settled them in the Avcntinc. The Latins recolonizcd 
the place, upon which Ancus again carried the inhabitants to Rome and totally 
destroyed it.* Pliny enumerates Ficana among the lost cities of Latium. 7 

The same fate befell Politorium, which is coupled with Ficana by Livy and Dionysius. 
It is said by Cato to have been founded and to have derived its name ^ , 

... Pohtormm, 

from Polites, a son of Priam, whose son founded it. 8 The site is altogether 
unknown, and wc can only suppose that it was not very far from Ficana.*# 


1 Strabo, v. p. 232 ; Muratori, Ant. Med. Alv. v. 
P- 

* Fea, Viaggio ad Ostia, p. 73. 

* Livy, viii. 1 1 . The Laureates in Livy include La- 
vinium. For the history of Laurcntum and Lavinium, 
ace Zumpt’s treatise Dc Lavinio et Laurentibus 
Lavinatibus: Berlin, 1845. 

4 Livy, viii. 12 ; Festus, p. 250 ; Plut. Mar, p, 425 ; 

Cic. De Div. i. 36, ii. 31, 

* Festus, p. 250 : “Puilia saxa esse ad portum qui sit 


secundum Tiberim ait Fabius Pictof, quem locum 
put at Labeo dici ubi fucrit Ficana Via Ostiensi ad 
iapidem undecimum.” 

* Livy, i, 33 ; Dionys. iii. 38. 

y Plin. N, H. iii. 68. 

* Scrv. ad Mn. v. 564, ii. 526. 

* Various conjectures are hazarded by GeU, who 
places it at La Giostra ; Nibby, who thinks it lay 
between La Giostra and Dragoncello ; and Abeken, 
who selects Aqua Acetosa as the site. 
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The inhabitants of Tellena; suffered the same treatment at the hands of Ancus, 
but the city survived for a longer period. Dionysius speaks of it as Still 
existing in his time, and Strabo also appears to intimate the same by the way 
in which he mentions the city. Pliny places it among the extinct cities ; but he may, 
as in the case of Fidenas, mean only that it was reduced to an insignificant size . 1 
Nibby places Tellenae at the hill of La Giostra, two miles from Castel di Leva, 
where he found some walls of tufa blocks six feet in length, arranged in a hexagonal 
shape. Besides these, however, he discovered no remains of a city, except a well with 
peperino blocks surrounding the mouth. Strabo, speaking of the Hemici, says vaguely 
enough that “they inhabited the district near Lavinium, Alba, and Rome, and that Aricia, 
Tellense, and Antium were not far from their frontier.” The mention of Rome destroys 
all confidence in the accuracy of this description, otherwise it would seem to show 
that Tellena; lay between Aricia and Antium. - - 

The evidence of classical writers about the site of Apiolae is conflicting. Strabo 
calls it a Volscian frontier town ; while Valerius Antias, as quoted by 
Pliny, and also Livy and Dionysius, assert that it was a Latin town . 8 From 
this it may be supposed that Apiolae lay on the Volscian frontier; and Borniann would 
place it near Corioli. Gell selects a spot near the Osteria delle Fratofcchic, on the right 
of the Appian road near the tenth milestone ; and Nibby places it at Porte dclie Streghe, 
on a cross road leading from the ninth milestone on the Appian road to the Via 
Ardeatina. The position indicated by Gell lies on the right bank of the Rivus Albanus, 
while that advocated by Nibby is on the left. The ruins at the site which Gell has 
selected are described by Dr. Reber as follows : " The town lay on a long ridge, and the 
course of the* road as it ascends this ridge from the Appian can be traced. There are 
the remains of two tombs near it. On the top the foundation of a temple can be recog- 
nised, with the remains of a Doric portico, and a large enclosure with massive walls. 
Further on the ridge is narrower, and here the arx seems to have been placed. The 
ruins of a villa built of concrete lie close by, and a round tank more than six metres 
in diameter. The most remarkable relic, which has only lately been discovered, is a 
fragment of the wall of the city, built of great tufa blocks, resembling the masonry 
of the Servian walls ." 4 

The Peutingerian Tables prove that Bovilla* lay on the Appian road. It is generally 
assumed that the distance is rightly given in these Tables, but a passage 
of Plutarch, and the distinct assertion of a scholiast on Pcrsius, lead us to 
doubt this. *The Tables give ten miles as the distance from Rome, while Plutarch gives 
twelve, and the scholiast eleven . 8 Dionysius says that Bovilla; was situated where 
the hill first logins to be steep, and this answers to the position of the modern Osteria 
delle Fratocchie. The ruins which are now generally held to be those of Bovilla; lie 
on the cross road called Strada di Nettuno, a little way above Fratocchie. They 
consist of a smalt theatre, built of brickwork and opus reticulatum, and a somewhat 


Boviti 'a. 


* The expression Trie* Tcllense found in Varro, Ap. * Li*y, i. 35 ; Ptin. N. H. iii 9 ; Dtonyi. ill, 49 * 

Non. i. 26, and Arnob. Adv. Gent. v. 176, alludes to * Reber, Ruincn Roms, p, 4 o$. 

some story now completely lost. * Plut. Cor. 29 ; Schol. ad Per*. vi. j*. 

* Stt*bo,v.4,p.2Ji. 
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larger circus, the enclosure of which and the carceres are still pretty well preserved-* 
The town did not lie , dose to the road, as the Peutingerian Tables and the Itineranutit 
Hierosolymitanum, which mention the mutatio or post-house only, might be taken J.o 
imply. It was founded by a colony from Alba Longa, and was a flourishing place 
until Coriolanus destroyed it. For centuries afterwards we find but little notice taken 
of it In Cicero’s time it was a very insignificant village, and had it not been immor- 
talized by the assassination of Clodius there, which led to such important results, 
it could hardly have excited any interest in later times. 3 The honour of being the native 
place of the Gens Julia gave it some artificial importance in the Imperial times. We 
find Tiberius erecting a sacrarium of the Julian family and a statue of Augustus there, 
and founding Circensian. games in honour of the Gens Julia. 3 Some inscriptions found 
on this spot show that the town still existed in the second century A.D. It is now 
occupied by plots of land laid out as gardens. 

Ardea does not properly come within our limits, but being so intimately connected 
in the ancient legends of Latium with the cities above described, its site 

4/trrfet T. 

and history must be briefly noticed. 

There is no difficulty in fixing the site of this ancient capital of the Rutulians, as 
it retains the andent name, and the walls of the ancient city are still, though very 
partially, traceable. They are built in the usual style of the more ancient Latin walls, 
with tufa blocks of very different size roughly worked together. 4 The cliffs were 
scarped to render them more defensible, and a cutting was made for the approach of 
the ancient road. At the foot of the hill, which is about two miles in circumference, 
three brooks descending from the Alban hills unite and form the Rio d’lncastro, which 
enters the sea at a point generally supposed to be the ancient Castrum Inui. 

» _ mm Costrtt'tft Xttut* 

The name Troja was sometimes given, as has been before mentioned, to 
the city and neighbourhood of Ardea ; and the praxlium Trojanum alluded to by Cicero 
probably lay near Ardea in the direction of Lanuvium. 5 Ardea became dependent on 
Rome after the dissolution of the Latin League, and lost its importance. In the 
Imperial times it is seldom mentioned ; yet it seems never to have been quite de- 
serted. The present village occupies only a small part of the ancient site, and numbers 
about 200 inhabitants. In the Temple of Juno Regina at Ardea were preserved, in Pliny’s 
time, some ancient paintings by a Greek, Marcus Plautius Cle«Etas, which were probably 
executed after the colonization of the city by the Romans in 442 B.C. Abeken thinks 
that the style of these paintings was similar to that of the monochromatic designs found 
in the Etruscan tombs. 9 No traces of the Temple of Juno have been discovered. 

Ostia owed its foundation to the destruction of the cities we have just been describing. 
It belonged to the Roman and not to the Latin dominion in Latium, and ^ 

was in fact a suburb of Rome, having no separate or independent existence. 

The inhabitants of Ostia were Roman citizens, possessed from the first of the Tull rights 
of the Roman franchise. When Politorium, Tellena;, and Ficana had fallen, and after 

, * 

• See Ann. dell' Inst. 1853, 18545 Mott, dell' Inst. * Tac. Aan. ii. 4*. *v. 23 ; Hist- >v. a. 

vol. v. tav. Luc. 4 Abeken, p. 14a * Cie, Ad Att. ix. 13, 5. 

* Qc. Pro Plane. 9 5 Propert. iv. 1, 33. * Plin. N, H. xxxv. 115 ; Abeken, p. 3*3* 

3 » 
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the great battle at Medullia, by which Ancus Marcius inflicted a stunning blow on the 
Latin confederacy, the Roman dominion was extended along the bank of the Tiber to 
the sea coast. In order to secure the command of the river, Ancus settled the colony of 
Ostia at its mouth, on the left bank, and established salt-pits there, from which he 
seems to have derived a part of his revenue. 1 * 3 After the mention of its foundation we 
find scarcely any notices of Ostia till the year 217 B.C., when it appears as the station of a 
large Roman fleet/ and soon afterwards as the possessor of peculiar exemptions on 
account of its importance to Rome/ It was taken and plundered by Marius, but 
restored by Sulla, and enjoyed the favour and patronage of all the early emperors. 4 * 
The gradual silting up of the Tiber mouth threatened Rome in Carsar’s time with the 
loss of her harbour; 6 and Strabo, writing in the reign of Augustus, complains that 
all large ships had to remain outside the harbour and transfer their cargoes into barges 
in order to be conveyed up the river/ This became a very serious injury to the 
city, which obtained all its supplies of corn from Egypt and Sicily by sea, and Claudius 
undertook at last the enormous task of constructing a new harbour on the shore, two miles 
to the north of Ostia, and connecting it with the river by an artificial channel. The 
port of Claudius consisted not only of an excavated basin, but also of two moles 
running out into the sea and protected by a breakwater. Nero finished this great public 
work, and it was known by the name of Portus Augusti/ The Port us Trajani, which was 
added by Trajan, was an extension of the works of Claudius, by the construction of an 
inner basin of a hexagonal shape, and an enlargement of the canal which communicated 
with the Tiber. The formation of the new harbour proved, as was natural, a deadly 
injury to Ostia, which ceased to be the emporium of Rome. It maintained however, 
as a watering-place for wealthy Romans, a considerable amount of prosperity until 
the time of Constantine/ after which it gradually declined/ until the eighth century, 
when the frequent descents of the Saracens on the coast rendered it uninhabitable, and 
the place was entirely abandoned for a time. The Portus Trajani was an important 
place during the Gothic wars, when it was twice stormed by the Goths. At the end 
of the Gothic wars it disappears from history, and in the time of the Exarchate it was 
probably neglected, and the basin of Trajan became silted up. The passage for ships, 
however, continued to be by the canal of Claudius until the twelfth century, when it 
was again restored to the old channel by Ostia. Gregory IV., in 827 had built a 
fortress there called Gregoriopolis, and for four centuries this became again the port 
of Rome. The dangerous navigation caused Paul V. in 1612 to employ the celebrated 
architect Fontana in dredging and repairing the canal of Claudius and making a small port 
<>n the coast, now called Kiumicino, since which time the traffic has been carried on by 
the right hand channel, now little more than a narrow canal, in which two barges can 
scarcely pass each other. The ruins of the ancient city are now at least two miles 
from the sea shore, and the hamlet of fifty inhabitants which represents Ostia is flbout 

1 Cic. Rep. ii. 3, 18 ; Livy, l 33 ; Flit*. N. H. xxxi. See Canina, Momim. lav. clvii. 

1 * 9 - * Livy, xxii. 11. * See Hint. Aug. Ant P toft, 8; AufeL 4 $ $ Tac. to. 

3 Lby, xxvii. 38. 4 App, IL C i. 67. * See Kuril. Itin. 180: * 4 Lcvus inacccstts flavin* 

* Pint Ocs. 58. * Strabo, v. p. 231* vitatur arc ms hospttis Mnm gloria sola tnanet/ 

7 Dion Cass. lx. 1 1 ; Suet. Claud. 20 ; Juv. xii. 75*81* This was about 412 a» 1 >. Procop. B. C* I. S& 
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half a mile further inland. The course of the river has also apparently been com- ■ 
pletely changed since the time when Ostia was a flourishing city, for the old bed 
approaches close to the modern village, and then makes a bend at a right angle, joining 
the present channel near the ruins of the ancient town. This is perhaps the bend of 
the river to which Ovid alludes in the legend of Claudia : — 

“ Fluminisad flexum veniunt, Tiberina priorcs 
Ostia dixcmnt unde sinister abii.” 1 * * 


Besides this considerable change in the channel of the river the alluvium brought down 
by the Tiber has formed, between Ostia and Fiumicino, a large tract of ground called 
I sola Sacra,* 

The site of the old town is plainly discernible by the hillocks of rubbish with which 
it is covered, and the ruined brick walls which protrude here and there. On approaching 
from the modern village we pass between lines of tombs on each side of the road 
similar to those which have been excavated at Pompeii. The tombs are very closely 
packed together, and of different sizes and shapes. On the left hand side two 
sarcophagi remain, with the names of Sex. Carminius Parthenopaeus Eq. and T. Flavius 
Vcrus Ecj., and a terra-cotta inscription on the tomb of Flavia C.xcilia, priestess’ of Isis at 
Ostia/* At the end of this street of tombs the gate of the city has been laid bare, and its 
foundations can be easily traced, together with those of a guard-house on the left hand 
side, with a rude tabula lusoria marked on the pavement where the soldiers whiled 
away their time at some game resembling skittles. The street which is then entered 
passes between the ruins of private houses, without anything more remarkable about 
them than a few common mosaic pavements and two fountains. The principal public 
buildings which have been excavated are : — 

I. The house of the priests of Mithras, in which a well-preserved altar still stands, with 
the inscription — 

44 C C A ELI VS • HERMAEROS 
ANTISTES ’ HVIVS * LOCI 
FECIT. M 

II. The thermic, consisting of a large court and several smaller side rooms for vapour 
baths, with mosaic pavements of various designs . 4 

III. A large rectangular brick edifice, with three windows on each side. In the 
interior are the remains of ornamental niches, Corinthian capitals, and a marble cornice. 
The walls have rivets upon them, by which it appears that they were covered with a 
marble casing, and the magnificent block of African marble which serves as the 
threshold shows that the building was of a costly description. Traces have been found 
of a hexastyle pronaos with a portico of grey granite columns. Whether this was 
a timplc or not is uncertain, but it has been shown that the arrangements iti the 

1 Ov. Fast iv. 330, See Can in a, Monum. lav. clviii. 4 These baths may possibly be the lavacrum 0 $- 

a The Tiber is said to add twelve feet annually to tiensc of Antoninus Pius. See Hist. Aug. Ant. Pius^ 
the shore of the fsoia Sacra, cap. viii. The stamps on the bricks are said to be of 

* For a description of these tombs sec Monument* the Antontotc era. A plan is given in Canijna's Monu- 
ddl r ImL vi. lav* xu\Aun, etcU'lmt* 1 857, pp. 281,340, menti, tav. civ. 
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interior are such as would agree with such a supposition. The masonry is assigned to 
the age of Trajan or Hadrian. 1 * * 

IV. The ruins of a theatre, supposed by Nibby to be that mentioned in the Acta 
Martyrum, near which S. Quiriacus, and S. Maximus, and S. Archelaus, and a number 
of others, were martyred. It is built partly of yellow and red brickwork and partly of 
opus reticulatum, and apparently belongs to the restorations and additions made by 
Hadrian to the city. 

V. The ruins of an extensive building on the bank of the river near Torre Bovacciano* 
In this place a great number of works of art were discovered by Fagan in 1797* showing 
the magnificent sculpture with which the building was ornamented ; and several inscrip* 
tions found here, containing the names of Severus and Caracalla, are given by Nibby * 

The site of the ancient Portus Trajani, on the right branch* of the Tiber, is now 
occupied by the town of Porto, mainly consisting of the Cathedral, the Villa 
isrtus Tnijiutt. p a jj av j c j n ^ anc j somc f arm buildings. Fiumicino, at the present mouth of the 

river, is two miles distant from Porto, and its site was entirely covered by the sea at the 
time when Claudius constructed his new port. The large marshy tract to the north of 
Porto marks the site of the port of Claudius. The hexagonal basin of Trajan lies between 
this marsh and the town of Porto. 

It is not at all clear when the right arm of the Tiber, or rather the canal which now 
serves for communication between the sea and the Tiber proper, assumed its present 
shape. Inundations and occasional repairs and alterations have changed its course, and 
the constant retreat of the sea must have lengthened it considerably. Nibby ’s opinion 
is that, besides the large harbour, Claudius constructed an inner basin between the harbour 
and the old course of the river. Into this basin he cut a canal from the bend of the river 
near modem Ostia, and thus allowed the superfluous water of the Tiber to escape through 
the harbour, and at the same time gained a supply of water for his docks. The inscription 
found in 1837, and now placed by the roadside near the Villa Pallavicini, alludes to 
this canal : — u Ti. Claudius. Druse F. Cxsar. Aug. Germ. Pont. Max. Trib. Potest VI. 
Cos. III. Design. IIII. Imp. XII. P.P. Fossis ductis a Tiberi ofieris portus caussa emissisque 
in mare urbem inundationis periculo libcravit.” The words “ operis portus caussa” seem 
to show that the primary' object of the fossa! was to supply the port with water, and 
that the advantage of preventing inundations at Rome was only subordinate. Trajan 
probably enlarged and reconstructed the inner basin of Claudius, and surrounded It With 
the massive quays and warehouses, the ruins of which still remain.® This inner basin is 
referred to by Juvenal in the lines: — 

41 Sed trtmea puppe magistcr 
Interiors petit BaUme pervia cymbx 

Tuti fttagoa sinus.” 4 ^ 

At the same time the canal was probably enlarged, and it is to this enlargement that 
Pliny alludes by the name of “ fossa quaui providentmimus imperator fecit” * 

1 See Nibby, Analisi, ii. p. 46a representing this hexagonal port on the obverse* 

* Ibid. p. 468. Analisi, ii. p. 615, See Eckhd, N. V. vi.426. 

1 A medal of Trajan is mentioned by Nibby as 4 Juv. m. 79 j SchoL ad Joe* 1 IWi^fc p* 17 * 
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The cities 0/ the 
Alban hills . 

Lanuvium . 


. From the cities of the Campus Solonius we pass to those on the neighbouring slopes 
of the Alban hills. The nearest of these, at the extreme southern border of 
the Campus Solonius, was Lanuvium. 1 Livy places it on the Appian road, 
and in Appian’s History of the Civil War the distance from Rome is given 
as 150 stadia. The actual station or post-house on the road was called 
Sublanuvium, and was at the eighteenth milestone from Rome. From this 
point, a little beyond the modern Genzano, a branch road leads off to the right, along 
a ridge of the Alban hills which projects towards the sea coast. 2 * This ridge is about a mile 
in length, and terminates in a steep descent into the plain of the Campus Solonius. The 
distance of the ridge from Rome corresponds to the measurement given by Appian, and 
the identity of the village of Civita Lavigna with the ancient Lanuvium has been proved 
beyond a doubt by two inscriptions found there, now placed on the wall of the principal 
church. Silius describes the site in the line : — 


“ Quos cclso devexa jugo Junonia sedcs 
Lanuvium misu. v * 


His expressions accurately represent the sudden dip of the hill into the plain of Latium. 
The ruins of the ancient town have entirely disappeared, with the exception of a small 
theatre, a few columns, and two sarcophagi now used as water-troughs, showing that 
the existence of actual ruins is not always necessary in order to identify the site of such 
ancient places. The present walls, w T ith the exception of a few fragments on the western 
side, are not ancient, but mainly mediaeval, as is also the tower, to a ring in which 
the modern Lanuvincs assert that /Eneas fastened his ship. No conclusion can be 
arrived at with regard to the site of the great temple of Juno Sospita, which Livy, 
Varro, and Cicero mention, though it was restored as late as the Antonine era. 4 * 
The legend of the Lanuvine snake, told in Propertius and /Elian, relates to the grove 
of this Temple of Juno, 6 and the ager Lanuvinus seems to have been celebrated for the 
number of snakes found there. 6 Why Horace should connect wolves w r ith the Lanuvine 
district, unless it was on account of the numerous woods in the neighbourhood, is 
not clear. 7 

Lanuvium is first mentioned in history as taking part in the Latin League against 
Rome, after the expulsion of the Tarquins. It was admitted to the rights of a mumcipium 
at an early period, and considered generally as a firm ally of Rome. Marius attacked and 
destroyed the city, and we hear little about it afterwards during the Imperial times, till the 
closing of the Temple of Juno by Theodosius completed its ruin. 


1 The name is frequently confounded in MSS. 

with Lavinium, and is sometimes spelt Lanivium in 

1 users. : sec Casaub, Ad Capit. Ant. Pius, x ; Orell. 

I user. The modem name Civita Lavigna shows the 

same confusion. 

* Livy, xxvi, 8, 44 Quum Hannibalem Latina via 

itunmi satis comperisset, ipse per Appiar inunicipia, 
quseque propter earn viam sunt, Settam, Coram, 
Lanuvium, praemisit, ut commeatusparatoshabercnt/* 
App. B. C. tl so. * Sd. Punic viit 362. 


4 Livy, xxi. 62, xxiv. 10 ; Varro, LL v. j 162 ; 
Cic. I)e Div. i. 44t De Nat. Deor. i, 29 ; Hist Aug. 
Ant. Pius, 8. Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 17, mentions a 
very ancient Greek painting here. See above, p. 
369. Klauscn, i€neas, pp. 11, 58; Bormann, Altlat 
Chor. S. 126. 

* Prop. El. iv. 8 ; JE 1 . Hist. An. xi 16. 

* Cic. De Div. ii, 31, u 36. See above, p. 367. 

7 Carm. iii. 27, 3. Aricia is called 4i netnQralis”in 
Mar, xiil 19. See Ov. Fast. iii. 263. 
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Two miles nearer Rome, on the Appian road, was Aricia, Its position is fixed 
by the distance given in the Itineraries, and in Dionysius and Philo- 
,htam stratus, who agree in placing Aricia fifteen miles from Rome on the 
Appian road . 1 * * 

The old Appian way crossed the valley below Aricia, while the modern road winds 
along the top of the hills. It was upon the descent from Aricia, called by Pcrsius Clivus 
Virbi, that the beggars in the time of Juvenal and Martial posted themselves ;• for, though 
the slope was considerably lessened by the colossal viaduct, the ruins of which are still 
visible, yet carriages could not pass at a rapid pace. The arx of Aricia was on the 
site of the present Lariccia, and the rest of the town extended into the valley of Lariccia 
as Strabo says, and as may be seen by the numerous remains of buildings there . 8 The 
most remarkable of these is a fragment of so-called “Pelasgian” work, near the spring 
which bursts out at the foot of the hill. This spring is sometimes called the mouth of an 
emissarium, but it is most probably a natural spring brought down from a higher point 
in the hill by means of a tunnel. Another ruin at Aricia belongs to a temple, the cella 
of which is in part still used as a modern house. Like the Temple of Juno at Gabii, it was 
built of squared peperino blocks, and stood against the back wall of the enclosing 
temenos . 4 This may probably have been the Temple of Jupiter mentioned by Livy/ 
but cannot, as Gell supposes, have been the Artemisium of Strabo/ for Strabo distinctly 


says that the lake near the Artemisium was much smaller than the Alban lake ; and 
a lake filling the valley of Lariccia, which Gell supposes to be meant, would not have 
been much smaller than the Alban lake. 

Whether there ever was a town at Nemi in ancient times, or merely a temple and 
a consecrated grove, is not quite certain. Appian says that “ CVesar borrowed 
money from the temples of the Roman Capitol, and of Antium, Lanuvium, 
Nemus, and Tibur, in which cities there still are rich treasures /' 7 Strabo, on the other hand, 
speaks of the Artemisium as situated in a grove and not in a city/ and the place is 
generally called Nemus Diana? or Nemus Trivia' or Kgeria*. The words of Ovid, “Unde 
Nemus nullis illud aditur equis,” seem also to show that Nemus was only a sacred grove, 
and not a town ; v and, since the word is never used as a proper name but always 
as an appellative, we must, I think, conclude that there was no city connected with the 
famous Dianium. 

After describing the district on the right hand of the Aptian road, Strabo passes 
to the left hand side of the road and continues : — “ The Temple of 
’ Artemis which they call Nemus is on the left side of the road which 
ascends from Aricia (towards Lanuvium). The temple lies in a wood, and in front 
of it is a large lake; and both this and the temple lying in a hollow are enclosed by an 


1 Strabo, v. 239, gives 160 stadia as the distance of 
Aricia from Rome, but there must be some mistake 
in the text there. 

1 Pers. vi. 56 ; Juv. Sat iv. 117 j Mart ii. 19* *. 68, 
xii. 32 ; Virgil, vii. 761; Wcstphal, Komp. p, 28. 

* Strabo, loc. cit. 

4 Annuli dM / nxt. 1839; Mon* id Ann* 1854, 


pp. tit. 106, 

4 Livy, xxiv, 44. 

8 Cell, p* 103. Nibby* thinks that this temple 
was a smaller one built on the model of the great 
Dianium. See Vitruv. iv. 7, 

7 App. fl. C v, 34. # Strabo, ioc, cit 

* Fast iii 266, Cf. Virg, Mn. vii. 778, * 
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unbroken circular ridge of steep rocks.” 1 There can be little doubt that this passage 

of Strabo points to the shore of the lake as the site of the Artemisium ; but whether 

the temple was immediately under Genzano or at the present village of Nemi is 
difficult to decide. Cav. Rosa, who examined the neighbourhood of Nemi and 
Genzano with a special view to the solution of the question of this site, has given a 

careful account both of the ruins under Genzano and those to the west of Nemi. The 

former he pronounces undoubtedly to have belonged to a villa, the latter he thinks belonged 
to a temple with a large court in front, and to an ancient road leading to it from the 
western side of the lake. These ruins are just above the lower road leading from the 
Capuccini convent at Genzano to Nemi, at the point where a cross road leads to the 
left, and joins the higher road to Nemi not far from the place called I.e Mole. 2 * 

Virgil's expressions certainly would lead us to place the Dianium on the edge of 
the lake : — 


“ Eductum Ejjerinc* Hicis humentia circum 
Luora, pinguis ubi et placabilis ara Diana*.” 


The town of Albano occupies the site of the Imperial villa called .Mbanum Claris, 
and will therefore be described among the ancient villas of the Campagna. 8 
It is connected with the ancient Alba Longa by name only. The early ^Iba Ijmga. 
destruction of that city so famous in Roman legendary lore has completely deprived 
us of the means of tracing its site by the discovery of any remains of the walls or 
buildings which it contained. It was razed to the ground by Tullus Hostilius in 
r.c. 667 and never rebuilt. 4 Dionysius thus describes the site : — “ The city was 
built close to the mountain and lake, upon a site between the two. They serve as 
defences to it, and make it almost impregnable, for the mountain is very steep and 
lofty and the lake deep and wide.” Livy says that the city was named “Longa” 
because it extended along a ridge of the Alban hills. 5 * * The words of Dionysius seem 
to imply that Alba stood immediately between Monte Cavo and the lake, near the 
site of the Convent of 1 ’alazzolo, and Cav. Rosa, the highest modern authority on 
the topography of the Campagna, who has made the neighbourhood of Albano and 
Nemi the subject of special study, holds this opinion. Nibby thought that the whole 
edge of the crater from Palazzolo nearly to Marino, a distance of more than two miles, 
was occupied by the city of Alba.® Sir William Gell discovered an ancient road 
running along the edge of the crater above Monte CuccOt, and a few blocks of stone 
on the top of the precipice bordering the lake further eastwards, which he thinks must 
have belonged to the gate of Alba. He ascertained, he says, “ that a long pointed 
extremity of the city had extended over a remarkable knoll further to the north. 

1 Bormann translates this passage, “ a ridge which of Genzano says : “ Genzano h un castello o piutosto 

separates the temple from the lake,” which seems to una ragguardcvole terra di modema data, la di cut 

me to be a sense the words will not bear. He thinks prima origine non sale piu indietro del secolo xiii." 

that the otfaws is the lower ridge on which Bormann, p. 140, note 303. 

Nemi stands, :l Castcl Gandolfo is 0 mediaeval origin. 

* MmumtHtitd Anmlideil' Imt. 1856,1x5, tav.ii. 4 Livy, i. vj. • Dionys. i. 66 ; Livy, i. 3. 

Genzano is of mediieval origin. Ratti in his history * Nibby, Analisi, vol. i. p. 63. 
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The buildings of the town stretched along the lip of the crater for more than a mile, 
and being founded on a precipice of grey rocks, the place in all probability obtained its 
name Alba from this circumstance, though the white sow has been given by some authors 
as the origin of the name.” The knoll on the north, or left of the gate, on which Gell 
supposes that the citadel of Alba stood, may be approached, he says, from the old post 
road between Marino and Palazzolo, along what may now be termed the isthmus connect* 
ing the ridge above described with Monte Albano. 44 It is surrounded by a barrier of 
loose and rough modem walls, but nothing ancient is visible. The rock on the 
summit is perfectly bare, and is of so perishable a nature that it is not surprising 
that almost every vestige of antiquity has disappeared/* 1 

The triumphal route by which the processions from Rome ascended the Alban 
i ^ Mount diverged from the Appian road at the ninth milestone. 2 It probably 
passed by Marino to Palazzolo, and thence ascended to the summit by 
a series of zigzags. The stones which mark its course have the letters N V (Numinis 
Via) cut upon them. On the summit stood the temple of Jupiter Latiaris, the ancient 
sanctuary of the Latin League. The sole remains of this famous building are now 
built into the wall of the water-tank of the Convent of Palazzolo. They consist of two 
fragments only, a part of a cornice and a broken column, and convey no information 
as to £he size or style of the temple. 

Most of the stones employed by Cardinal York, in 1783, in the erection of the 
Convent of Palazzolo and the Church of the Trinity, which now occupies the site of 
the temple, were taken from the ruins ; but nothing can be learnt from them regarding 
the ancient buildings. 3 The summit of the hill is not broad enough to have supported 
any large building ; and we may therefore conclude that the temple was of small size, 
and that the great festival games at the Ferine Latina: were held in the Carapo 
d'Annibale. 


The name Rocca di Papa, which now belongs to the little town occupying so 
conspicuous a situation on the side of Monte Cavo over the Campo 
fySm, d’Annibale, has been ingeniously connected by Nibby with the Fabienscs 
whom Pliny mentions as living on the Alban Mount 4 Fabia, he thinks, has been 
corrupted into Fapia, and then, in consequence of the residence of the Antipope John 
there in A.D. 1190, the name became changed into Rocca di Papa. 4 

In Pliny’s enumeration of the colonies in Latium we find the Castrimonienses mentioned, 
with the Fabienses ; and the author of the treatise De Cotoniis, commonly 
Custnmenmm. to Frontinus, speaks of Castrimonium as a town fortified by Sulla, 

and states that the territory belonging to tt was in Nero’s time assigned to some 
military officers and soldiers.* The existence of such a town is further confirmed by 
two inscriptions, which show that it was a municipium, with a mayor and common 


1 Cell, p. 18. 

* Sometimes the hill is called simply Alba Lucan, 
Phars. hi. 87 : " Qtuquc iter cst Latiis ad sum mam 
fascibus Album.” Hut. Cats. 60 : u Karafiaimrot 
KfliVopot ” The triumphal toad was cleared 
of rubbish in the seventeenth century, and Pope 


Alexander VII. ascended fe hi his carriage. 

* The inscriptions cm some of these stones ate net 
ancient, but merely the freaks of modem stonemason*. 

4 Pliny, N. H. ilk 5, \ 64 ; Nibby, Anal. IH p* 19 * 
Cell, p. 373 ; Abcken, Mittelltalien, p. 63 
4 Pliny, ioc. cit ; FrontuvDe Cot p» S$. 
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council, down to the time of Antoninus Pius. 1 These inscriptions were found at ■■ 
and as the site of Marino, which stands upon a prominent spur of the Alban hills, 
agrees with the usual position of ancient Latin towns, there can be little doubt that 
Marino occupies the site of the ancient Castrimonium. 

Between the ridge on which Marino stands and the edge of the Lago d’Albano a 
lonely wooded valley intervenes, called Parco di Colonna, with a spring 
rising at its head, and forming a small brook, which issues into the 
Campagna and joins the stream called Marrana dei Orti. The picturesque and solemn 
character of this wooded valley and stream, and their position under the Alban Mount, 
have given rise to the conjecture that here were the “ caput aquae Ferentinae ” and 
the Lucus Ferentinse well known to the readers of Livy and Dionysius as the meeting* 
place of the Latin League after the destruction of Alba, 3 and the spot where Turnus 
Hcrdonius was drowned, 4 There ^s, however, no further evidence than the above- 
quoted passage of Dionysius to show that the Parco di Colonna is the site of the Lucus 
Ferentinae, and therefore it must be considered as extremely doubtful whether Nibby’s 
conjecture is correct. There are several springs in the valley, one of which rises 
at the rock immediately under the town of Marino, and another higher up the 
valley towards Rocca di Papa. Cell considers that the higher fountain was the original 
Aqua Ferentina, where Hcrdonius was drowned by having a hurdle with heavy stones 
placed over him. 5 

Since the excavations carried out by Lucien Bonaparte at the beginning of this 
century, there has been no doubt left as to the site of the ancient city ^ 

of Tusculum. Its ruins lie from about a mile and a half to two miles 
above Frascati, upon the ridge which has been previously described as forming the edge 
of the most ancient crater of the Alban hills. Between this ridge, which bore the name 
of Tusculani colles, and the hills upon which Marino and Rocca di Papa stand, the 
great Latin road ran along the valley called Vallis Albana. Tusculum stands just over 
this road, and was approached from it by a steep path ascending the northern side of the 
valley, 0 The main road (Via Tusculana) entered the city on the other side from the 
direction of Frascati and Rufinella, leaving the Via Latina at the tenth milestone 
between Morena and Ciampino. The ancient pavement of this road can be clearly 
traced on the slope of the hill above Frascati, and it leads us along the top of the hill, 
through what has plainly been the main street of the town, to the citadel which stood 
at the eastern extremity. 

The site of the citadel is a platform nearly square, and 2,700 feet in circuit, standing 
about two hundred feet above the level of the surrounding parts of the cUtukL 

hill. Its walls were completely demolished by the Romans in U 7 2 » an ^ 
not a vestige of them is left. Sir William Gell thought, however, that he could 


Tusculum. 


CikuUL 


1 Grutcr, p, 397, 3; Fabretti, p. 688. 

* The name Marino is mediaeval. In the tenth 

and eleventh centuries the district between the Appian 
and Latin roads near the Alban hills was called 

Moreni. Nibby, Anal. U. p. 316. 

* Cindus ap. Fettum, p. >41 5 Midler; “Alba 


deinde diruta usque ad P. Decium Murem cos. 
populos Lqtinos ad caput Ferentinse quod eat sub 
Monte Albano consulere solitos.” 

4 Dionys. iii. 34, iv. 45 Livy, i. S°> $2, U. 38, vii 3|. 

* Above, p. 358. 

• See God, p. 4*6. 
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discover the traces of four ancient gates, one towards the town on the west, another on 
the side of the Alban valley, a third on the eastern side, and, not far from this last, a 
postern communicating with a steep and rocky path which descended to the Alban 
valley.* 1 Most of the ruins now visible belong to the mediaeval fortress of the 
Dukes of Tusculum, and a few only of the quadrilateral blocks of the ancient enclosure 
are visible . % 

In the /Equian and Volscian wars this citadel must have played an important 
part. We find it seized by the ^Equians in B.c 457, and only recovered after a siege 
of some months by the starvation of the garrison. * J Again, in 374 B.C, when 
the Tusculan citizens had taken refuge in it, they could not be dislodged by the Latin 
army, who were in possession of the town. 3 The citadel must, therefore, have been a 
fortress of considerable strength from very early times. Dionysius describes it as a 
very strong position, requiring but a small garrison , to hold it, and adds that the whole 
country' as far as the gates of Rome is plainly visible from it, so that the defenders could 
see the Roman forces issuing from the Porta Latina. 4 

The city itself lay on the ridge of the hill westwards from the citadel. The area 
which it occupied is an oblong strip of ground about 3,000 feet long, 
and from 500 to 1,000 feet in width. On the north and south sides 
the limits of the city arc clearly marked by the edges of the hill, but on the 
west they are not so easily defined. Nibbv thought that the wall of the city on 
this side stood near the place where two ancient roads diverge, at about 750 feet to 
the east of the amphitheatre, and that the principal gate at which the road from Rome 
entered was a little to the east of this spot. If we accept this conclusion, the circumference 
of the oppidum, exclusive of the arx, must have been about a mile, and its shape 
approximately triangular. ' 

With the addition of the citadel, the whole circuit may have been a mile and a half 
^ in extent/ At the foot of the descent from the citadel are the ruins 
of a large water-tank of an oblong shape, divided into four compartments 
by three rows of piers ; and immediately under this tank is a small theatre, built of 
peperino, which was excavated by the dowager Queen of Sardinia, Maria Christina, in 
1839 and 1840. This, with the exception of the Pompeian theatres, is the most perfectly 
preserved in Italy. The walls of the sccna are unfortunately destroyed, but the ground- 
plan of it can still be traced. The stage, which abuts closely on the westward side of the 
semicircular cavea, is 110 feet in length, and 20 feet in depth. It has the three usual 
entrances from the back, and one at each end. These open into a corridor, and 
communicate with two chambers, probably used as dressing-rooms by the actors. Nearly 
the whole of the fifteen rows of seats in the lower prcccinctio are still preserved unbroken, 
but the upper part, which contained, to judge by the height of the outer walls still 
remaining, about nine rows of seats, is entirely destroyed, 

1 Cell, p. 429 ; Nibby, AnaJisi, voL iii p. 326, * * Prof Reber thinks with some probability that 

4 Livy, iii. 23. Sec also iii. 7, 18, 29, 31, 41, 4 3 , 60, the city is too small as thus limited, and he would 
61 ; iv. 45. include in it also a part of the northern ride of the 

* Ibid. vi. 33. * Dionys. x. hill. (Ruinen Roms, p. 576.) 

* Nibby, Anaiisi, vol. iii. p. 327. 
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The carved walls on the northern side of the theatre were supposed by Nibby to %hye 
belonged to another theatre, but are now generally believed to have been 
part of a' fountain connected with the above-mentioned reservoir. Along 
the northern side of the reservoir are two parallel walls, which apparently enclosed the 
street leading to the citadel. The roadway must have been here carried by an arched 
corridor under the side of the theatre. Near the ancient road from the theatr£ westwards 
is a mass of ruins, the plan of which cannot be determined, and beyond these, not far 
from the point where the road divides, and on its right hand branch, is one 
of the gates of the city, marked by two fragments of ancient fluted columns, 
which perhaps formed a part of its architecture. Near this are the remains of the ancient 
north wall of the city, consisting of blocks of peperino of great size, more or less regularly 
laid, and restored here and there in reticulated work, partly of the later Republic, 
and partly of more modem times. The pavement of the street is here perfectly pre- 
served, and. near the gateway there is a wide space left, probably as a turning-place for 


Gate and Walts. 


carts or carriages. 

In the wall near this point is a stone doorway leading into a piscina, with a pointed 
roof formed by overlapping stones on the same principle as the roof of the ^ 
Mamertine prison at Rome, the gate of Arpinum , 1 * and the treasuries of Mycenae 
and Orchomenos. The doorway is about ten feet high and five wide, and the piscina of 
the same dimensions. In the interior are three basins for water, and at the 'back 
an aqueduct enters, by means of which the water was supplied. , At the side of this 
piscina there is a small ancient fountain under the wall, which was supplied from the 
piscina by a leaden pipe. An inscription on the fountain records that it was made by the 
-Fldiles Quintus Cadi us Latinus, son of Quintus, and Marcus Decumo, by command of the 
Senate of Titsculum.* 

Not far from the fountain the fifteenth milestone from Rome was found . 3 

On the road to Frascati, near the point where the two roads meet, and the western 
gate of the city is supposed to have stood, the remains of an amphi- 

, . _ . . . , / . Amphitheatre. 

theatre can be discovered. The seats are entirely destroyed, and it is 
only by the oval shape and by the position of the substructions that the ruins can be 
recognised as those of an amphitheatre. A round tomb stands a little above the amphi- 
theatre, and further on the ruins of a large villa, called Scuola di Cicerone, cover the side 
of the hill towards the Alban valley , 4 

The legend which ascribes the foundation of Tuscnlum to Telegonus, the son of Circe 
and Ulysses, is familiar to all readers of the Latin poets . 5 It is remarkable, however, that 
Virgil, who mentions most of the towns of Latium, has entirely omitted to notice 
Tusculum. This may be mere accident, or it may be attributable to a grudge similar 


1 See chap. vi. p. 81. 

* & Coel Q. F, Latin* M. Decumo ALd. de S. S. 

4 Dionys., x, ao, gives the distance from Rome as 

not less than too stadia. He is only giving a rough 
estimate, since fifteen and a half Roman miles are 
equivalent to iso stadia. 4 See below, p. 407. 

5 * Factaquc Tetegoni mania celsa many 5” Ov, 


Fast. iii. 91. “Circseo Tuscula dorso mania;” SiL Ital. 
vii. 692, “Teiegoni pulsatos ariete muTos;” tb. xii. 535. 
“ Vitreae juga per fid a Circes Dulichiis ululata hipis;” 
Stat. Silv. i 3, 83. Propert. (iii. 30) ii. 32, 4* “Tetegoni 
juga parricMae,” Hor. Od,. Hi. 39, 8; Ep; i, 30* The 
great family of the Mamilii were descended, accord* 
ing to the tegend, from Telegonus. Festus, p. 131. 

3 c 2 
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to that which led him, according to Aulus Gellius, to omit Nola from the lines in this * 
Georgies celebrating the fertility of Campania ; 1 but it certainly cannot be due to the 
fear of making an anachronism, as Nibby supposes. In the times of the Latin League, 
from the fall of Alba to the battle of the Lake Regillus, Tusculum was the most prominent 
town in Latium. It suffered, like the other towns in Latium, a complete eclipse during 
the later Republic and the Imperial times ; but in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, under the Counts of Tusculum, it became again a place of great importance 
and power, no less than seven popes of the house of Tusculum having sat in the chair 
of St. Peter. The final destruction of the city is placed by Nibby, following the account 
given in the records of the Podesta of Reggio, in 1 191, on the 1st of April, in which year 
the city was given up to the Romans by the Emperor Henry VI., and, after the with- 
drawal of the German garrison, was sacked and razed to the ground. Those of the 
inhabitants who escaped collected round the Church of S. Sebastian, at the foot of the 
hill, in the district called Frascati,* whence the town of Frascati took its origin and name. 
They founded their new town upon the remains of an ancient villa, which stood near the 
round tomb still remaining on the road to the Villa della Rufinella. The name of Lucullus 
has beei^ attached to this villa and tomb, from the statement of Plutarch that Lucullus 
was buried by his brother at his Tusculan villa. 11 It is. however, much more probable 
that the larger round tomb in the Vigna Angelotti, on the road towards Rome, was 
the burial-place of Lucullus. 

The extreme eastern point of the Tusculan hills is now occupied by the modem 
Cvriio vil,a S e ^ occa Priora. It is evident, from the quantity of fragments of 
granite and marble columns, and the slabs of peperino which are embedded 
in the walls of the houses, that there was at least a villa here in the later Republican age, 
and probably a town in the earlier times of Latium. From its position on the road 
between Pedum (Gallicano) and Corioli (Monte Giovc), Rocca Priora has been fixed 
upon by Nibby as the site of the ancient town of Corbio, a place of strength, taken 
and retaken often during the earlier times of the Republic in the ASquian, Vobcian, 
and Latin wars. 4 In the grand effort made by the Latin confederates to replace 
Tarquinius on the throne of Rome, their first effort was directed to making themselves 
masters of the strong fort of Corbio, whence they expelled the Roman garrison, and then 
ravaged the Roman territory on both sides of the place. Now, as it appears that in this 
war, terminated by the battle of the Lake Regillus, the Latins did not extend their 
operations beyond the Tusculan territory, Rocca Priora is almost the only spot we can 
find which answers to the description of Dionysius, 3 whence marauding excursions 
could be made into Roman territory on both sides, into the Alban valley on the south and 
the district of Gabii on the north. 

The most conspicuous outlying hill on the border of the Tusculan district is dint of La 
Colonna, about three miles below Rocca Priora. It stands apart from the Tusculan 

* Plutarch, Vit. Loculi. 43. * 

! ~ vy ’ **’ 39 . *»L alk 30 5 Dionys. vii tft *, *4. 

4 Dionys. si 3. . 


* AuL Gen. N. A. Vi. (vii.) 20 . The line, « Talent 
dives oral Capua « vidua Vesevo Nola jugo," was 
ahmed, it is said, into “ Ora jugo. 1 * Georg, ii 334. 
Axmtast Bib), ed. Mog. 1602, p. K67* 
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range, and is easily seen from Rome. From Strabo’s description of the site of j 

there can be but little doubt that this lull must be considered as the place f*)’- 
to which he refers in his account of the Via Labicana. “That road," he - 

says, “ begins at the Esquiline gate, at which the Praenestine road also quits and thtefi tone 
the qity, and leaving both this latter and the Esquiline plain on the left, «/ ■*"*>- 

proceeds for more than a hundred and twenty stadia (fifteen and a half Labicum. 
Roman miles) till it reaches Labicum, an old dismantled city, lying on a mount The 
road leaves that place and Tusculum on the right, and ends at the station called 
Ad Pictas, where it joins the Latin road." * 

It is quite clear from this passage of Strabo that the distance of Labicum from Rome' 1 
was a little more than fifteen miles, that the road did not pass through it, but near it, that 
the town stood on a Jrill, not far from Tusculum, on the right hand of the road, and before 
the road reached the station Ad Pictas, where it joined the Latin road. We know from the 
Antoninc Itinerarium and the Tabula Peutingeriana that this station was twenty-five 
miles from Rome. All these circumstances point distinctly to La Colonna as the site of 
Labicuni, and show that Cluverius and Kircher, who placed it at Zagarolo, were mistaken 
in their opinion.* There are no ancient -ruins on the spot. In Strabo’s time it was 
apparently ruined and deserted, 3 and at an earlier date Cicero says that it was difficult 
to find any inhabitant to represent Labicum at the Feriac Latinae. t It seems possible, 
therefore, that it suffered severely in the civil war of Sylla and Marius, and did not 
recover itself until the establishment of an imperial villa there gave it some importance, 
in common with Corbio and Gabii, this city was a place of great importance in the 
/Equian and Volscian wars of the third and fourth centuries of the city. 4 

Gabii was situated on the edge of the lake called Lago di Pantano, in the district of 
Castiglione. Numerous traces of the ancient city are still visible. It occupied a long strip of 
ground extending from the sepulchral mound, on the right of the road near the emissarium 
of the lake, to the tower of Castiglione. Nibby thinks that this tower stands 
on the spot formerly occupied by the citadel of Gabii, originally a strong- 
hold founded, according to the legend, by a colony from Alba.* In the year I 79^ 
extensive excavations were made on the site by Prince Marcantonio Borghese, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Hamilton, a Scotch painter, and a quantity of sculptures and inscriptions 
now in the Louvre at Paris were discovered. 6 The principal ruins now remaining are those 
of the cella of a temple built of the famous lapis Gabinus, and some steps in f semi- 
circular form, probably the remains of a theatre. The tenjple is generally supposed to 

have been that of Juno alluded to by Virgil. 7 

The form of this temple was almost identical with that at Aricia. The interior of the 


‘ Strabo, v. p. 337. 

* The name Is written Labicum in Strabo ; Lahici 
in Livy, ii. 39, and Virgil, ALn. vii. 796 ; Labicani in 
an Inscr.quoted by Fabretti, De Aquaed. Rom®, 1680, 


p. 183. See Itin. Ant. ed. Wess. p. 304. 

* Strabo, loc. dt ; Cicero, Pro Plane, chap. 9 ; Suet 

M’<* 

4 Livy, ii. 39, Hi, *5, tv. 45, vS. at. Dionys n viii. 19 
calls Labicum a colony of Alba. Virgil, in the line “ Ei 
Saoranse acies et pied scuta Labici," places It by * 


prolcpsis among the allies of Latinos. 

• Scrv. ad Virg. /En. vi. 773. Gabii teas, according 
to Dionys. iv. 53, ten stadia - 12} miles from Rome. 

So also Strabo, v. p. 338. places it balf-way between 
Rome and Pnencste. * 

* See Visconti, Monument! Gabini, ed. Labus : 
Milan, 183$. 

r “ Quiqtie arva Gabinse Juaoais eotant.” Mn. - 
vii. 682. ± v .i 
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cella was* twenty- seven feet wide and forty-five feet long. It had columns of the Doric 
order ip front and at the sides, but none at the back. The walls of the posticum weft? 
here, 4? at Aricia, prolonged on each side so as to close the side porticoes at the back* 
'Pie surrounding area was about fifty-four feet at the sides, but in front a space of only 
eight feet was left open, in consequence of the position of the theatre, which abutted 
closely upon the temple. On the eastern side of the cella are traces of the rooms in 
^which the priests in charge of the temple lived. 

The shape of the Forum can only partially be made out. From the plan published in 
the Monumenti Gabino-Borghesiani it appears that it was a rectangular, quadrilateral space 
traversed by the Via Praenestina at the southern end, and that it was surrounded with a 
portico of Doric columns, except at the end along which the Via Pramestina was carried. 
It was believed at the time when the excavations were made that the (^uria and Augusteum 
could be distinguished among the surrounding buildings, but this seems very doubtful. In 
the centre stood the statue of Titus Flavius /Eli an us, the patromis of the municipium. 


The pedestal of this statue with its inscription was found in situ in 1792. 1 

“The stone of Gabii, quarried near the lake, and the product of its extinct volcano, 
is used in many of the Roman buildings, and especially in the tabularium at the head 
of the Forum Romanum. It is a hard species of peperino, of a brownish grey colour, 
which, when exposed to the air, becomes paler than the common peperino of Albano. 
It resists the action of fire, and is, a compound of volcanic ashes mixed with small frag- 
ments of black, brown, and reddish lava, amphigene, and pirossene, scales of mica, and 
bits of Apennine limestone. ” 2 * 

The city of Gabii lost its independence soon after the beginning of the Republican 
era of Rome. It was restored as a colony of veterans by Sylla, but sank into 4 
obscurity, and became almost proverbial for its desolate condition in the Augustan era. 1 
It afterwards recovered its prosperity in some degree by means of the celebrity of 
its cold baths, 4 and in. the time of Hadrian was patronized by the Emperor, who 
built an aqueduct and a Curia Ailia there. The inscriptions found on this spot belong 
chiefly to the Antoninc era, and the busts of Severus and Geta show that in the first 
part of the third century Gabii was still a flourishing municipium. 5 

By far the most important place on the .Equian frontier was the strong fortress- 
town of Praeneste, which commands the passage from Latium into the 

Pr&nestf 

* valley of the Sacco. Prameste is placed on one of the projecting spurs 
of the mountainous district which intervenes between the Anio and the Sacco! 
Standing, as the city does, more than 2,100 feet above the sea-level, it forms a very 
conspicuous object in the view from the hills of Rome. 0 


1 See Visconti, op. cit. 

5 Nibby, Analisi, vol. ii. p. 87. 

* Hor. Ep. L 1 1, 7. “ Gabiis desertior Propert. 

v. 'iv.) 1 , 34. “ Et qui nunc nulli maxima turba Gabi 
Lucan, Phars. vii. 393, 407. 4 

4 Hor. Ep. i. 15, 9;* Juy. Sat vii. 3. 

* The “ cinctus Gabinus ” is defined and its origin 
explained by Serv. ad ALn* vii. 612. 


6 The name Praencste is derived by Plutarch, 
Par. xli , and Serv. ad .En. vii. 678, from irpivoi, by 
Festus from “pnestare montibus,” and by Solimii 
from the mythical hero Pracncstus, a son of Ulysses 
and Circe. Virgil makes Cseculus the founder, iEn. 
vii. 681. Strabo, v. pi 238, give* noAwrrtyaw a* the 
ancient name of Pneneste. The modem name 
Palestrina is a corruption of civitas Pnenestina. 
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? "fhe first historical notice we have of Praeneste is in the war Between the iJtfiai * 
Said the Romans, which was fought in support of the claims of T arquinius, f 

Prsmestines sided With the Latin Leagiie. At the battle near the LakoRegiflus, b 6 w« 4 h> ; ’ 
. they separated themselves from the Latin League and joined the Roman caqse. * In tike f 
V olscian wars, the invasion of Pyrrhus, and the Hannibalian campaigns, ‘‘IJraeneste played 
ah important part. 1 But the most remarkable event in the Jiistory of this city is the 
siege and capture of the Arx Praenestina by the Syllan troops in the Civil War, whegr-. 
the younger Marius, after vainly seeking to hide himself in the cuniculi or secret 
passages with which the rock under the city was honeycombed, was compelled to kill 
himself. The victorious Sylla, in revenge for their obstinate resistance, massacred the 
whole of the inhabitants in cold blood. 2 * 


“ Vidit Fortuna colonos 
I’nenestina suos cunctos simul ense ivcisos 
Unius populum percuntem tempore mortis.’’ * 


Tbe famous Temple of Fortune, the glory of Prameste, was afterwards magnificently 
restored by Sylla, 4 * * who also rebuilt the town, and placed a colony of veterans there. 
In the Augustan age, Praeneste was a favourite resort of the Emperor and the court 
on account of its healthy situation/ and Tiberius raised the town from the rank of 
a cokmia to that of a municipium, in recognition of the benefit to his health derived 
from the Prcenestinc air. Horace ranks it with Tibur and Bake, as a favourite 
country residence, and praises the cool temperature, caused by the height at which 
the city stands above the plain of Latium/ One of Hadrian’s numerous villas 
was built there, a record of which is still preserved in the name of the little church, 
S. Maria della Villa, near the modern town. 7 For a long period the Praenestina: sortes 
made the great Temple of Fortuna Primigenia famous throughout Italy, and the town 
derived most of its celebrity and wealth from the concourse of persons who came to 
consult the oracle/ A great blow was given to its prosperity by the decrees of 
Constantine and Theodosius, who forbade under strict penalties the consultation of 
the Praenestina: sortes and closed the doors of the Temple of Fortune. Two fearful 
disasters completed the ruin of Praeneste in the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In 1297 the Colonna family, then lords of Praeneste, rose in arms against Pope 
Boniface VIII. Their city after an obstinate defence was taken in the following 
year, and razed to the ground by the Pope's orders.® The quarrels between the 
Colonnas and the Pope again broke out after the death of Martin V. in 1431, and 
six years afterwards the city was again utterly demolished by Cardinal Vitellescht, 
General-in-chief of the Papal army. Notice to quit was given to the inhabitants, 


1 Dionys. v. 61 ; Livy, ii. 19, iii. 8, vi. ii, vii. 12 ; 
xxiii. 17. Floras, i. 18. 

* Strabo, v. p. 329 ; Livy, Epit lxxxviii. ; Plutarch, 
Syll. 30 ; App. B. C. i. 94. 

* Lucan, Phare, ii. 193. 

4 Flin. N. H. xxxvi. 44. * Suet. Aug. 72. 

* Cell. xvi. 135 Juv. iii. 190. Hor. Od. iii. 4, 23: 

“ Seu mihi frigidum Praeneste, seu Tibur supinum, 


seu liquid* placuere Baise Ep. i. 2, 2, Trojani belli 
scriptorem Praeneste relegi.” 

1 Hist. Aug. Mar. Aur. 21. See Nibby, AoaLvol. 
»• P- 5*4- 

• Suet Tib. 63, Does. 15 ; pc. De Div. ii. 41 ; 
Hist. Aug. AL Sev. chap. 4. 

* Petrini, Memorie Prsenestini, p. 419, quoted by 
Nibby, AnaL ii. 487 } Rer. It Scrip, tom. hr. 97a 
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and then the work of destruction was carried on with fire and mattock for forty 
days. Not even the Cathedral was spared ; Vitelleschi carried away its bell and doors 
arid relics to his own cathedral at Corneto. In the following year, 1438, the citadel 
was also destroyed and levelled with the floor of the principal court contained in it 
For ten years it lay absolutely deserted, but was then rebuilt and fortified by Stefano 
Colonna in 1448. The place passed by purchase into the possession of the Barberini 
family in 1630. 1 

After such a history we can only wonder that it has been found possible to restore the 
ancient plan of the city with such tolerable accuracy as has been done by Nibby and other 
archaeologists. The modern town, an agglomeration of filthy narrow alleys, occupies little 
more than the space on which stood the great Temple of Fortune and its approaches. At 
nearly a mile’s distance from the temple, on the summit of the hill, stood the 
Ct *' h * u ' citadel, united with the town by two long walls of polygonal masonry, traces 
of which are still to be seen, though they do not rise to any height above the ground. 
The site of the citadel is now occupied by a wretched little suburb, called Borgo di 
S. Pietro, and by a ruined medieval castle of the Colonnas, built in the style called 
« 4 opera Saracenesca.” On the side towards the town the citadel walls are still easily 
traced, and present admirable examples of polygonal structure, rising in some places to 
a considerable height. On the other side, where the steepness of the hill made artificial 
defences less necessary, the walls have almost disappeared. 

The original fortifications of the city may be followed from the Porta del Sole, where 
the ancient polygonal masonry is still visible, in a direct line to the summit of the citadel. 
“In this part of the walls are some towers of opus inccrtum, standing between the Porta 
delle Monache and the Porta Portella. Near the latter gale the polygonal wall is about 
fifteen feet in height, and on one great block may be read, in very ancient letters, the words, 
P E D. XXX. After passing round the summit of the hill of S. Pietro, the wall 
descends to the Porta S, Martino, where it was strengthened at the time of the Punic 
wars with additions of quadrilateral structure, and where an ancient gate, now dosed, 
may be seen. From this point the wall proceeds in a nearly straight line along the 
upper garden of the Barberini palace and the Via do’ S. Girolamo towards the Porta del 
Sole. this circuit of about three miles in length was intersected at different points by at 
least three other lines of fortifications above the Contrada della Cortina, and hence perhaps 
the city bore the name IloX«><rrtyat»oc given to it by Strabo, forming as it were four separate 
enclosures, besides the various terraces of the great temple, which could almost be regarded 
as so many divisions of the town.”* 

The original foundation of the Temple of Fortune Primigenia* at Pramestc is lost in 
obscurity ; but the ancient polygonal substructions which support it show 
T h™u?nf that it was a very large temple in early *timcs. Cicero, in his description of 
the Prsenestitue sortes, speaks of it as a splendid and ancient temple; and 
Valerias Maximus mentions it as the most celebrated oracle of Latium at the end of the 
first Punic war . 4 

:* Nibby, Analisi.ii. p.494. * Ibid. p. 496. * Cic. De Div.it. 41. “FanlpulcritttdOetvptUSt**,* 

'See Bull. MP Inst. **57, p. 7a. VaLMax.i. 4. See the annexed plan. •• 
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The original extent of the temple appears to have included only that part of the lower 
town which lies between the modem streets of the Corso and the Borgo, and the ancient 
city surrounded it, principally lying on the side towards the citadel But after Sylla had 
rebuilt the temple, its true precincts reached as far downwards as the modern Contrada 
degli Arconi, and upwards to the Contrada Scacciato, behind the baronial palace. The 
whole of this space was filled with a gradually ascending series of flights of marble stairs 
and terraces, arranged in a pyramidal form, at the summit of which stood the tholus, or 
round temple of the goddess, 450 feet above the lowest terrace. The base of this 
pyramidal approach was 1275 feet broad, and the upper terraces gradually diminished 
in width. The temple faced south, like those of Diana at Aricia, of Juno at Gabii and 
Lanuvium, and of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome. The modes of construction found in the 
ruins are referred by Nibby to four different epochs : — the polyhedral stonework of the 
primitive temple, which was incorporated in the buildings of the new ; the squared stone- 
work of the time of the Punic wars ; 1 the structures composed of smaller polygonal stones, 
erected by Sylla ; 4 and the brickwork of the Imperial times. There were five principal 
terraces or platforms rising one above the other. 8 Nibby calls these the terrace of the 
piscinas, the terrace of the halls, the central terrace, the terrace of the exedrae, and 
‘ the terrace of the hemicycle. In front of the lowest terrace there was a large open space, 
on which the boundary of the sacred precincts was marked out by cippi, some of which 
have been found on the spot. This open area was on the right of the Contrada degli 
Arconi, which takes its name from the aiphes still remaining. The sides of the area were 
bounded by two immense reservoirs. One of these is still entirely preserved, but the other 
is filled with rubbish. On the side towards the hill were twenty-nine arches, the central 
five of which projected, forming a kind of portico, with fountains in niches, while the other 
twenty-four completed the sides towards the reservoirs. The style of these arches seems 
to indicate that they were built by Sylla, as an addition to the older temple precincts. 
One arch on the left hand, and all the twelve on the right, still remain intact. They were 
probably used as rooms for slaves employed in the temple. 

The two reservoirs, as may be seen by the brickwork of which they consist, Were added 
after Sylla's time. They served to collect and keep the water which flowed from the 
fountains and piscinse of the upper terraces, and to distribute it to those parts of the city 
which lay below the temple. The western reservoir, which can still be seen, is one of the 
most remarkable of such edifices now extant. It is 320 feet in length and 100 in depth, 
and is divided, internally into ten compartments, in the same manner as the Sette Sale 
at Rome, each communicating with the next to it by three apertures, and each lighted 
by two openings in the roof covered with circular, well-mouths of stone. The interior 
walb of this reservoir are covered with the finest cement On the exterior, to the south 
and west, the walls are decorated with niches, one of which, with a square head, was 
•intended, as Nibby supposes, to contain the inscription, stating the names and titles «f the 
builder of the reservoir. The style of the brickwork, which is similar to that of the 

1 Opus quadratum. See Introduction. restorations, twelve terraces. See Then and Nibby's 

* Opus incertutn. Vitruv. ii. 8. Tcmpiodi Fortune Prencstina,p. 7. 

* Strictly speaking, there were, according to Nibby’s 
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praetorian camp at Rome, and the fact that an inscription dated A.D. 1 8, when Tiberius was 
Consul designate for the third time, has been found on the spot, seem to point to Tiberius as 
the builder. 1 On the western side there are no niches, but a doorway, with a stair leading 
down to the bottom of the reservoir, and ornamented with two brick half-columns of the 
Doric order. From the area, between the reservoirs just described, two staircases built by 
Sylla ascended to the level of the first principal terrace, 1275 feet in breadth, in which were 
sunk two large basins for water of rectangular shape, each 250 feet by 90 in size. They were 
intended for the supply of the ceremonial ablutions commanded by the religious rites of 
the temple. That on the western side can still be seen in the Barberini garden, though it 
is now filled with rubbish. The rim or edging of these basins was of white mosaic. 

Above the terrace of the piscina two flights of stairs conducted to the next principal 
terrace, which was of the same length as the first, but narrower. At the back, and 
against the side of the hill, stood two magnificent halls, with an open area between them. 
The eastern hall is now entirely destroyed, but that on the western side, now serving 
as the kitchen of the modern Seminario, is partly preserved. The front, which may 
be seen near the Cathedral in the Piazza Tonda, was decorated with Corinthian half- 
columns, the capitals of which still remain in their original position. The interior had 
seven recesses on each side, separated by half-columns and pilasters, and probably 
intended for statues. In front of the recesses ran a low wall or podium, ornamented 
with triglyphs like a Doric frieze. These decorations are executed in a style which 
Nibby considers equal in design to that of aqy of the ancient Doric buildings now 
extant. At the end of each of the halls there w as a large rectangular space with niches 
for statues. In the easternmost of these spaces was found the celebrated Prarnestine 
mosaic, now in the Barberini Palace at Palestrina.- The rest of the floor was composed 
of white mosaic work. Between the fronts of the two halls ran a row of columns, three 
of which still stand in their original positions in the wall of one of the chapels near 
the Cathedral, and at the back of the area between them was a corridor with nine 
windows, some of which may still be seen in the court of the Seminario. 

Above the terrace of the halls rose the central grand terrace supported by a great 
wall of polygonal masonry, which at the point called the Rifolta still stands at its full 
height. This terrace is now occupied by the Contrada del Borgo. On the eastern 
side it reached to the wall of the city, where the ancient gate, now' closed, near the 
Porta Portella, stands. Two lofty arches, containing fountains and statues, occupied the 
ends of the back of this terrace. It was upon this level, according to Nibby, that 
the original temple stood, before the alterations made by Sylla. 

The whole of the two uppermost terraces were the work of the great Dictator. 
They were supported by walls of opus incertum, and the lower of them contained 
two large semicircular exedrae for the accommodation of the persons who came to 
consult the oracle. Hence this may be called the terrace of the exedre. The eastern • 
exedra is still remaining under the name of the Grotta Petrelli. It is supported in the 
interior by four Corinthian columns, and the roof preserves the traces of decorative 

' 1 Cecconi, Storia di Palestrina, p. 163. SeeThon * See Nibby. Analisi, ii, p. 505. 
and Nibby, Tempio di Fortuna Prenestina, p. 9. 
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designs in bronze. It is probable that the recess in the centre between the two exedra: 
was the spot where, as Cicero narrates, the mysterious sortes Pranestinae were originally 
discovered by Numerius Suffucius, and where the statue of Fortune mentioned by 
him stood. 1 On each side of the exedrse were arched chambers, probably appropriate^ 
to the priests of the temple and the interpreters of the sortes. 

Above the terrace of the exedrae rose that of the hemicycle. This was divided 
into two parts, the lower consisting of a great rectangular Sacrificial court with porti- 
coes surrounding it, and the upper of a semicircular recess, somewhat similar to those 
which existed in the fora of the Emperors at Rome, having at the back of it a small 
raised terrace on which stood the actual aides or shrine of the goddess. This must 
have been the place where, according to the legend as told by Cicero, the olive-tree 
which yielded honey grew, from which the casket was made for the sortes Praenestinse. 
Pragments of an inscription, which are still visible on the frieze surrounding two 
arched recesses under the hemicycle, seem to show that this terrace was rebuilt by the 
Decuriones and the municipality, but at what period is not discoverable. 2 No traces 
are now left of this part of the buildings except the ground-plan of the hemicycle, and 
a few columns belonging to the portico of the great square court. These stand in the 
public prison and the house of the sacristan of S. Rosalia. 3 

The ancient town extended to a considerable distance beyond the precincts of the 
temple. Outside the Porta S. Francesco of the modern town, at the distance of about 
half a mile, are two huge reservoirs similar to those described as placed at the 
foot of the Temple of Fortune ; and in the Contrada degli Arconi is a castellum aquae. 
This with other ruins near it belonged to that part of the town founded by Sylla, which 
extended to a distance of a mile and a half from the lowest terrace of the great 
temple. The forum of the city lay between the western reservoir of the temple and 
the churches of S. Lucia and S. Madonna dell' Aquila. This is inferred from numerous 
inscriptions, and some commemorative pillars and altars found there. The Fasti 
Pr.vncstini of Verrius Flaccus were found in the Contrada delle Quadrelle, a mile and 
a half from this spot They may however, as Nibby suggests, have been moved from 
the forum, where we should naturally expect them to have been found. 4 

In the raid of Coriolanus against the Latin cities in 489 B.C., together with Corbio 
and Labicum, the sites of which we have already described, the following other towns 
are mentioned as having been taken by the Volscian army, — Vitellia, Trebia, Pedum, 
Tolerium, and lk>la. Of these it is almost certain that the correction of Cluverius, who 
identities the Trebia of Livy with the Tolerium of the list given by Dionysius, is right.* 
Vitellia is placed by Nibby at Civitella near Subiaco, a site which seems .far 
too distant from the other towns taken by Coriolanus. The argument drawn from 

1 Cic. De Div ii. 41. Nibby : Roma, 182$. * 

* “ Decuriones Populusquc Pracnestinus faciundum 4 See Mommsen in Corp. Inscrip. Lat vol. i. p. 31 1 

cueravenmt ct sign a rcstituerunt.” * Livy, ii. 39, gives the towhs in the following 

* The above description of the Temple of Fortune order : Corbio, Vitellia, Trebia, Labicum, P edum. 
follows Thonand Nibby 1 * restorations in their mag- l)iony«,.,viiL i7, follows a totally different account He 
nificent work, Ii Tcmpio dt Fortuna Prenestina begins with Tolerium and Lola, then Labicum, Mum 
ristaurato da Coetantino Then e dcscritto da Antonio .Corbio, Corioli. Plutarch, Cor. 28, follows Dionysius. 
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ViuUia. 


Tolerium . 


Petium, 


the similarity of the names is absolutely worthless, and there appears to be no other 
good reason assigned for Nibby’s conjecture.' The Vitellenses are enume- 
rated in the alphabetical list given by Pliny as among the fifty-three 
peoples of Latium which had perished in his time without leaving a trace of 

their existence* We can therefore hardly expect to find the site of their city at the 

present time. Sir W. Gell places Vitellia at Valmontone, where the remains of an 

ancient city, especially a number of rock tombs, are to be found. The situation is 
remarkably suitable for one of the ancient strongholds of the vEquian border, as it is 
surrounded by deep ravines on every side . 8 

Tolerium, the Trebia of Livy, has also been placed at Valmontone . 1 * * 4 But Bormann 
thinks that it lay nearer to the Alban hills, and must be looked for at 
some point between the Via Latina and the Via Labicana, at about 

twenty-four milts from Rome . 5 * 

The site of Pedum can be more approximately ascertained. An ancient commentator 
on Horace speaks of it as lying between Pneneste and Tibur, and we may 
conclude from the passages of Livy and Dionysius, in which the campaign of 
Coriolanus is related, that it was not far from Labicuni. There are two sites which answer 
to this description, namely, Passerano and Gallicano, both evidently occupied in ancient 
times by towns.® Of these two, the preference is given by Nibby and Bormann to 
Gallicano, as being more distinctly between Tibur and l’ra-neste than Passerano. The 
situation of Gallicano is very similar to that of most other towns of the Campagna. 
It stands on a small plateau nineteen miles from Rome, surrounded on all sides by 
precipitous cliffs, except where a small isthmus unites it with the neighbouring /Equian 
hills. There are traces of ancient roads and also of rock tombs in the neighbourhood . 7 

Bola is placed by Nibby at Lugnano ; but other topographers prefer to place it at Pola, 
further north, and among the /Equian hills . 8 The arguments assigned for 
neither of these positions are sufficient, but there appears more probability in 
the opinion which would place it at Lugnano. It appears from Livy that Bola was an 
.rEquian town whence the /Equians used to attack the district of Labicuni ; and this they 
plainly could not do from Pola so easily as from Lugnano, since the stronghold of Pedum 
intervened between Pola and La Colonna.® 

The towns of Scaptia, Ortona, and Querquetula lay somewhere in this neighbourhood. 
Scaptia was one of the cities which conspired to restore the Tarquins to the Roman throne. 
It gave name to one of the tribes at Rome, but in Pliny’s time had fallen entirely into ruins. 
The site of Passerano has been fixed upon as the representative of Scaptia by most m’odem 
topographers. But this opinion rests upon a false reading in Festus, and must be rejected.'® 


Sola. 


1 Nibbv, Analisi, voL i. p. 473. 

* Plin. N. H. iii. f 69. 8 Gell, p. 436. 

4 Nibby, Analisi, p. 37a 

* Altlatinischc Chorographie, p. 303. 
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7 Bormann, Alt Chor. p. 198. 

* Nibby, vol. L p. 301 ; Cell, p. 119, 

* Livy, iv. 49. Virgil, Ain. vi. 776, associates Bohr 


with Cast rum Inui and Cora, both at a considerable 
distance from Pola: “ Pometios, Caatrumque Inui, ‘ 
Bolainquc, Coramquc.'’ He is not, as may be seen by 
the previous line, “ N omentum, Cabios, urbemque 
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Collatia. • 


Ortona lay on the frontier between the Latins and Equians; but belonged to the Latina. 
It seems to have been near Corbio, and on the further side of Mount Algidus . 1 * * The 
site of Querquetula is entirely unknown. Gell and Nibby place it at Corcolo, arguing 
from the similarity of the name. Corcolo is four miles from Gallicano, 
and six from Zagarolo, at a point where there is an artifici&l dyke separating 
a small hill from She neighbouring plateau. There are traces of ancient 
roads converging to this spot from Praeneste, Castellaccio, and Gallicano.* The name 
Porta Querquetulana at Rome cannot have had any reference to this town, but was 
derived from the ancient name of the Coelian hill . 8 

Approaching nearer to Rome, across the streams which run into the left side of the 
Anio, we come to the probable sites of Collatia, Caenina, and Antemnae. 

It is distinctly stated by Frontinus that the Aqua Virgo, which still supplies Rome 
with water, comes from a spring on the Via Collatina, eight miles from 
Rome, and that the source of the # Aqua Augusta was close to the same 
road, at a distance of a mile to the left of the sixth milestone from Rome, on the Via 
Praenestina . 4 Now, between the third and fourth milestones on the Via Praenestina, we find 
an ancient road branching off to the left, and at a distance of about three-quarters of a mile 
from the main road this road approaches the conduit of the Aqua Virgo. After crossing 
the Marrana and a few other brooks, it passes close to the source of the Aqua Virgo at the 
eighth milestone. One mile beyond this the ancient pavement of the road is again visible. 
It then crosses a branch of the Osa and reaches Lunghezza, a place ten miles from Rome. 
From thence the road can be traced across the right arm of the Osa to Castellaccio, a rocky 
eminence with precipitous sides towards the south and west, on which the remains of 
massive ancient walls are to be seen. Traces of tombs are found between Lunghezza and 
Castellaccio, which indicate the neighbourhood of a town . 5 The distance of Castellaccio 
from Rome is a little more than ten miles. The legend of Lucretia, and the beautiful 
episode in Ovid’s Fasti, relating to the expulsion of the Tarquins, have made Collatia 
famous in Roman history ; 6 but it does not appear to have ever attained the same 
importance as its neighbour Gabii. In the time of Cicero it was reduced to a con- 
temptible village, and Pliny reckons it among the towns which had disappeared from 
Latium without leaving a trace . 7 

The site of Caenina has been rightly sought for by Bormann between Collatia and 
Rome. It cannot have been so far off as Nibby, Westphal, and Gell would 
place it, for it is hardly to be supposed that Dionysius would have represented 
Romulus as going to Caenina to sacrifice had it not been nearer than ten miles from 
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1 Livy, ii. 43, iii, 30 5 Dionys. viii. 91/Opot, x. 26, 
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Antemn tr. 


Rome . 1 * * Caenina is classed With Antemna; and Crustumerium by Livy, as having com- 
bined with those towns to avenge the rape of the Sabine women, and the people of Caenina 
were the first who encountered the Romans in the subsequent war, in which Romulus killed 
their king Acron with his own hand.* This legend seems to point to a site near Rome in 
the direction of the Sabine territory, and suits the position assigned by Bormann to this 
town on the left of the Via Pnenestina, at about six or seven miles from' Rome.* 

Further down the Anio, and in the angle formed by its junction with the Tiber , 4 
we come to the site of Antemna;, one of the towns absorbed by Rome at 

a very early period . 5 * It was placed between the Via Salaria and the point of 

junction of the two rivers, at about three miles from Rome, where there is a flat-topped 
hill nearly a mile in circumference. This hill can be approached at four points— one 

on the north, two on the north-west, and one on the south ; and at these it is supposed 

that the ancient gates of the city stood. The highest point near the Via Salaria was 
probably the citadel. 

It has been assumed by some writers, following a loose statement of Pliny's, that the 
Anio in its lower course from Tibur was the boundary between the Latin and Sabine 
territory, and that the cities of Fidena*, Crustumerium, Nomentum, and 
CitisoH others on the right bank of the Anio were therefore Sabine . 5 This has 
i/urightbank o/ shown by Bormann to be an error, for Pliny distinctly states in 

another passage that the Fidenates ami the Nomentani belonged to 
Latium , 7 * and Cato, as quoted by Dionysius and Strabo , 5 places the boundary of the 
Sabine territory at thirty miles’ distance from the Tyrrhenian Sea, which would fix 
it at Nomentum, and include Crustumerium, Ficulca, and Fidena* in Latium ; leaving 
it doubtful whether Cameria, Corniculum, Medullia, and Ameriola were Latin or Sabine 
towns* The contradictor)' statements of Pliny must be explained by the fact that 
Augustus, on dividing Italy into regions, made the Anio the limit of his First Region ; and 
hence, as the Augustan boundary line did not agree with the real division of the Sabine 
and Latin races, the cities on the right bank are sometimes called Sabine, sometimes Latin. 
Of these border cities Fidena: was the most celebrated. This city is noticed by die 
Tabula Peutingeriana as the first station on the Via Salaria. and Dionysius 
and Eutropius give the distance from Rome as five or six miles. 1 * It is 
rather perplexing that we find no remains of any kind of the ancient Via Salaria beyond 
the Ponte Salaro; but as there are no cuttings through the hills, it must be assumed 
that the road followed the bank of the Tiber, and ran along the narrow strip between 
the hills and the river. Bormann,” following Gcll, fixes the site as follows : — “ Dionysius 
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says that the city was situated on the bank of the Tiber at a point where the river w!nd£ 
very much and its current is very violent ; but this affords a very uncertain evidence as 
to the exact spot, since we know that, the river in this part of its course runs with great 
force towards the right bank, and throws up soil on the left to a considerable extent. 
Livy also remarks that the bed of the stream has become wider in this part. 1 A 
more important statement is that the town was so high and so well fortified that it 
could not be taken by escalade. 2 If with this description before us we look for the 
site of Fi dense in the district indicated, we can hardly fix upon any other place than 
Castel Giubileo. The tufa of which this hill is composed answers precisely to the 
description given by Pliny and Vitruvius of the stone quarried at Fidenas, as very 
soft and perishable. 2 

“The extent of Castel Giubileo 4 is however too small for a considerable town, 
and can only have been the citadel. The rest of the town was probably spread over 
the larger hill on the other side of the Via Salaria. The sides of this neighbouring 
hill are artificially cut away in order to render it less accessible, and there are some 
huge squared stones left upon it which may have belonged to an ancient fortifi- 
cation. The circumference of this part of the hill is about three miles, and Castel 
Giubileo itself can only be approached from it, an additional reason for thinking that 
the citadel was placed there. The only ancient remains found there are some 
hollows in the rocks on the right of the road, probably rock tombs. 5 * The town 
was thus nearly a square, at the western angle of which the citadel lay on Castel 
Giubileo, while the southern and eastern sides were approached by the roads from 
Rome and Gabii. and the lower side was bordered by a brook which runs down 
from ScttebagmV' 0 

Fidense was, according to one legend, founded by the eldest of three brothers, 
leaders of colonies from Alba, but, according to the account of its origin received by 
Livy, it was Etruscan. 7 The extent and power of the city were evidently considerable 
in the early times of Rome, for we find the Fidenates joining the league against Rome 
formed after the rape of the Sabine women, preserving its own independence under Numa, 
allied with Veil in the reign of Tullus, and resisting Roman aggression in the wars 
of Ancus, the Tarquinii, and the Veientes, until the year 426, when its power was 
finally crushed • 

As in the case of Gabii, Labicum, and Collatia, the state of Fidenae in the Republican 
times was that of a petty municipal town,® and in later times it gradually sank into 
the lower style of a mere appanage to a wealthy nobleman’s villa. 10 Horace and Juvenal 
both sneer at its decayed and dreary condition in their time ; yet a little later we hear 
of a crowd of 50,000 persons being injured by the fall of a temporary wooden amphi* 


1 I.ivy, iv. 34. ’ 3 Ibid. 22 . 

4 Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 166 ; Vitruv. ii. 7, 

4 Castel Giubileo was built in the year 1300 by 
Pope Boniface VIII., and named from its first pos- 
sessors. 

4 These tombs do not prove that the hill on the 

ftide of which they lie was not within the town, for at 

Veii we find tombs distinctly within the ancient 


circuit of the walls. 

4 liormaiui, Alt, Chor. p. 239. 
r Yirg. Avn. vi. 773 5 Dionys. ii. 53 ; Livy, *. 15, 27. 
* Livy, i, 14, 15, 19, 37 ; iv, 17, 18, 19, 3 i f 34 ; 
Martial, iv. 64, 15, “ Fidcnas veteres brevesqm 
Rubras.” 

9 Cic. Contra Rull. ii. 35, 

Strabo, v. p. 230. 
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theatre there. 1 * * The games at which this awful catastrophe occurred were a speculation 
entered into by a freed man, Atilius, who hoped to make a large sum of money by the 
avidity with which the Romans, after Tiberius had. retired to Caprea, rushed into their 
favourite amusements, from which they had been so long debarred * 

Crustumerium is classed with Fidenie by Dionysius as a colony of Alba, and he 
places it higher up the river than Fidenae.® This indication of its site is 
umen " m ' confirmed by Varro, who states that the ager Crustuminus lay on the 
Via Salaria ; by Pliny, who speaks of the Tiber as beginning to divide the Crustumerian 
from the Veientine territory at a point sixteen miles from Rome ; and by Livy, where 
he mentions that the Allia flows down from the Crustumerian hills at the eleventh 


milestone. 4 * We must, therefore, look for the site of Crustumerium somewhere between 
the eleventh and the sixteenth milestone on the Salarian road. Gell fixed upon 
Monte Rotondo as the site, but Nibby has shown that this places it too near 
Nomentum. Abeken committed the same error by placing it at Settebagni, only 
two miles from Fidenae. It is more probable that Cluverius was right in thinking 
that the remains found at Marcigliana Vecchia belonged to Crustumerium. 6 

The fertility of the soil of the ager Crustuminus was celebrated ; and hence the 
great number of Roman colonists who settled there, and the consequent fftendly 
relations of the city with Rome, which depended on it for supplies of corn.® “The 
country in this neighbourhood still retains its peculiar suitability for the growth of 
pears, noticed by so many ancient writers, for even at the present day the district 
around Monte Rotondo is overrun with wild pear-trees. The pears are very small, 
but of good, flavour, and are most frequent in the direction of Moricone. It is 
impossible not to recognise in them the ancient pears of Crustumerium. ' Crustumia 
pyra,’ says Servius, ‘sunt ex parte rubentia;’ and whoever visits the country in the 
month of July will not only be struck by the number and fertility of the trees, but 
also with the peculiarity of the redness on one side of the fruit." 7 

Crustumerium was captured for the third time and finally deprived of its independence 
in 499 &C.® 

The Via Nomcntana, which led to the ancient city of Nomentum, can now only 
be traced for nine miles across the Campagna. There is, however, little 
doubt that Nomentum was situated on the same spot as the modern town 
of Mentana, a small place, with a castle on a height, just beyond the fourteenth 
milestone from Rome. In accordance .with this, the Tabula Pcutingeriana gives the 
distance from Rome as fourteen miles. The name Mentana, by which the place is 
still known, can be distinctly traced as a corruption of the old name Nomentum. 
It was first called Civitas Nomentana, and then Castrum Numentanum and Lamentanum, 
whence Mentana.® The ancient town seems to have extended into the level ground 


1 Hot. Ep. i. 2, 7, “ Cabiis desertior atque Ftdenis 

vicus Juvenal, vi. 57, x. loo. 
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* Bormann, p. 249, who quotes Muratori, R. I. Scr. 
ii. 1, p. 504. 
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round the hill. Three approaches led to the citadel, one towards the west from the 
Via Salaria, and the others at the north and south from the Via Nomentana. The 
neighbouring district, like that of Crustumcrium, was noted for its fertility, and especially 
for its wine. 1 At the peace of 338 it obtained the full civitas Romana, together with 
Lanuvium and Aricia ; and there seems to be some reason for supposing that it 
continued to flourish as a municipal town down to a later date than the neighbouring 
cities of Fiden* and Crustumerium, for Martial, in several passages, mentions the 
place as a quiet country residence frequented by many of those who wished to avoid 
the expense and excitement of Baiae and other crowded watering-places. 2 * 

The Via Nomentana, according to Livy, was once called the Via Ficulensis, which 

shows that Ficulea must be placed upon that road." Dionysius says that the Ficulnei 

lived near the Corniculan hills ; but, as we do not know the position of those hills 

accurately, this evidence docs not give us any assistance in determining the site. 4 

In Varro the Ficuleates are mentioned with the Fidenates as a suburban people; and 

it seems likely, therefore, that Ficulea was somewhere between Nomentum 

* Ficulea. 

and the Anio, on the Via Nomentana. 5 Cicero also appears to reckon it 
among the suburban places of Latium. He held an interview with Atticus there, 

probably at the Villa of Atticus, mentioned above as near Nomentum. 6 From these 
hints as to its locality it may be concluded that Ficulea lay on the Via Nomentana, 
between Fidcnx, Crustumerium, Corniculum f Nomentum, and the Anio. Nibby, 
relying on the evidence of two inscriptions found in the Tenuta Caesarini, places 
it on a hill in the Tenuta di Casanuova. nine miles from Rome, and one mile 
beyond the Casale della Caesarina. 7 * * This hill is surrounded on three sides by brooks 
which afterwards unite and form the Fosso di Casal de’ Pazzi. The name commonjy 
given to it is Monte della Creta.* 

The foundation of Ficulea is ascribed by Dionysius to the Aborigines, which may 
be interpreted to mean that its origin is lost in obscurity, and that it was not a Latin 
colony. Livy calls it Ficulea Vetus. Two important facts only are related of the 
early history of this city. It was taken by Tarquinius Priscus in 614 B.C., and it joined 
the Gauls before the battle of AUia. p In Pliny’s time, however, it was still reckoned 
among the towns of Latium, perhaps on account of a colony settled there by Caesar. 10 
In the fifth century the two towns of Nomentum and Ficulea were united into one 
parish, so that they must have become insignificant places at that time. 11 

In the campaign of Tarquinius Priscus against the cities in this district of Latium,, 
Livy relates first the capture of Collatia and then of Comiculum, Ficulea, Cameria, 
Crustumcrium, Amcriola, Medullia, and Nomentum. Dionysius sketches the progress 
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of the Roman victories from Crustumerium, aftfer which he names Nomentum, Collatia, 
. . and Corniculum. 1 The rest of the cities he speaks of as taken by a 

yy/ ftWy fff 4 

common expedition of the Latins, specifying Fidenae and Cameria, and 
designating Ficulea, Ameriola, and Medullia as “ some other small towns and 
strongholds.” In these enumerations it is plain that Dionysius begins from the Tiber, 
while Livy follows no topographical arrangement. The only conclusion which can be 
drawn from them is that Corniculum was not far from Collatia ; and this agrees well 
enough with the statement that Ficulea lay near the hills of Corniculum. 2 

These considerations Will show that the common opinion, which places the Montes 
Corniculani at Monticelli and S. Angelo, cannot be correct, and that we must look for 
them much nearer Rome, in the hills near the ninth and tenth milestones from Rome, 
on the Via Nomentana. 3 

Three others of the cities in the list above mentioned — Cameria, Ameriola, and Medullia 
— present an unsolved question in topography. 4 Bormann infers from the account given in 
Dionysius of the march to Cameria by the Consul Virginius from Rome in one night, 
that the city was about twenty miles from Rome at the furthest. Most of the writers on 
the Campagna place it at Palombara, at the foot of Monte Gcnnaro, and Ameriola at one 
of the hills a mile to the north of S. Angelo. 5 

Medullia seems to have been connected with the Sabines more than the other two 
towns, for we find it in B.C. 492 leaving the Roman alliance and joining the Sabine 
confederation* Hence there is perhaps some reason for placing it, as Cell and Nibby 
do, upon one of the hills under Monte Gennaro, near S. Angelo di Capoccia. 7 In Cells 
map it is marked at La Marceliina, at the foot of the steep descent from Monte Gennaro, 
Ascending the Anio to the point where it issues from a valley dividing the </£quian 
^ ) from the Sabine mountains, we find the river winding round a considerable 
Tibur and its hill, partly clothed with groves of olive, and rising to the height of 830 feet/ 
neighbourhood. ^ the back of this hilt the river has forced a passage for itself through the 
limestone rocks, which threaten to impede its exit from the upper valley, and falls in a 
tremendous cataract, down a precipitous cliff of 326 feet in height, to the lower level. The 
water is strongly charged with carbonate of lime, which is constantly being deposited in the 
shape of masses of travertine in the channels through which the stream runs, especially 
where the water, in consequence of the violent agitation caused by its rapid descent, parts 
with the carbonic acid gas contained in it The course of the stream is from time to time 
blocked up by its own formations of stone, and the water is forced to open new pa ssa ges for 
itself. From this cause the city of Tibur, which stands on the hill close to the point where 
the river falls to its lowest level, has always been subject to violent and dangerous 


* Livy, loc. cit. ; Dionys, i 16. * Dionys. ioc. cit. 
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from the absurd notion entertained by Kircber and 
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inundations. 1 * * The great inundation of 1826 prove^ 'S% formidable, that it was at once 
resolved to divert the course of part of the river, and provide it with an artificial outlet 
This was effected by boring two tunnels through Monte Catillo, on the east of the city, 
through which any excess of water can be allowed to pass and fall harmlessly into the lower 
valley. A part of the river water is always allowed to pass through these tunnels, and 
forms at their lower end a magnificent cascade. Another part passes under the bridge 
called Ponte S. Gregorio, and then rushes through a fantastic grotto of travertine blocks, 
called by the local guides Grotta di Nettuno, and joins the stream from the tunnels at 
the bottom of the valley. 

A third portion of the Anio is diverted just above the bridge into canals, apparently 
of very ancient date, which, passing completely through the centre of the town, are used as 
the motive-power of water-mills and factories of various kinds, and then fall again into the 
main stream at various points of the romantic cliffs on the western hillside. These form 
the wreaths of “ snow-white foam ” so celebrated as the cascades of the Anio, and explain 
perfectly the expression of Horace : — 

“ O headlong Anio ! O Tibumian groves ! 

And orchards saturate with shifting streams.” 

and Ovid's apostrophe to the Anio : — 

“ Nec tc prscterco, qui per cava saxa volutans 
Tiburis Argei spumifer arva rigas.” * 

The history’ of Tibur pretends to go back much further than that of Rome itself. 
Dionysius places a colony of Siculi or Sicani, and afterwards of Aborigines, on the site even 
long before the Argivc founders, mentioned by Virgil, the three grandsons of Amphiaraus 
and sons of Catillus — Tiburtus or Tiburnus, Corax, and Catillus — drove them out and 
established themselves there, and gave their city the name of Tibur. 8 

In Virgil's account of the war between Turnus and -■Eneas, we find Tibur taking the 
Rutulian side ; and besides the three heroes, sons of Catillus, he mentions two other 
•Tiburtinc chiefs, Venulus and Remulus. 4 * * * From this time down to the battle at the 
Lake Regillus, Tibur does not appear in the Roman legends. * The kings of Rome did 
not, apparently, carry their conquests so far up the Anio. At the Lake Regillus the 
Tiburtines fought with the Latins against the Romans, 8 but they never seem to have 
become very prominent members of the Latin League, holding themselves somewhat 
aloof. For a hundred and fifty years after the defeat of the Tarquins we hear nothing 
of Tibur, but at the time of the Gallic invasion of 357 B.C. it again appears as the ally 
of the Gauls, and on this account incurred the lasting hatred of the Romans, who forced 
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ton 1 * translation. Sec also Od. iv. a, 31 : “Circa 

nemus uvidique Tiburis ripas;” 00 , iii. 29, 6: 

“ Udum Tibur ;* Od. iv. 3, 10 : “ Quae Tibur aquae 
fertile prsefluunt." Ovid, Fasti, iv. 71: “ Moenia 


Tiburis udi.” Propert v, 7, 81 : “ Pomosis Anio qua 
spumifer incubat arvis.” 

» Soltnus, p. 35, L 9, ed. Mommsen. Dionys. i. 16. 
Hor. Od. i. ifc, 2; ii. 6, 5, “Tibur Argeo positum 
colono.” Ov. Fasti, loc. cit ; Vilg. ASjel viL 672, 
“ Argiva juventus ” 

4 /En. vii. 630, viii. 9, compared with ad, 741, 757, 
and ix. 360. Tibur is called a colon? of Alba by the 
Auct. Or. Gen. Rom. 17. 

• Dionys, v, 6i ; Livy, ii, 19. 

3 K * 
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it to surrender in 351 B.C., and for a long time afterwards declined to admit its citizens 
to the full franchise of Rome. 1 



CASCATELM AT TIVuM. 


But few traces of the ancient walls of the city are left. Nibby is, however, probably 
right in saying that there can be no question about their course along the northern and 


1 Cicero, Pro Balbo, xxiii. 53, shows that some 
persons were exceptions, proving the rule. The 
Praetors letter, said to have been found near the 
Cathedral at Tivoli, and ascribed by Niebuhr to the 
Second Samnite war, is thought by Qormann to 
have been a forgery of Nicodemus, Hist. Tib. iiL 3. 


Niebuhr, Eng. trans. vol. iii. p, 264 ; Bormann, p. 
237 ; Grutcr, p.499, 12. Sec Bunsen's Jteschreibung? 
vol. iii. p. 659; Donaldson, Varron. p. 359. But 
Mommsen, Corp. Insc. Lat. vol. i. p. 107, entertains 
no doubt of its genuineness. 
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eastern sides of the City, where the brow of the hill is steep, and perfectly adapted for 
defence by a wall placed on the edge of the rocky valley of the Anio. The citadel 
was probably situated in the quarter called Castro Vetere, where the two temples, com- 
monly called the temples of the Sibyl and of Drusilla, stand ; for it is plain that some 
pains have been taken to isolate this from the remainder of the site. On the western 
side, the limit of the ancient walls is marked by the old gate and the fragments of 
walls which still exist at the point where the direct road from Rome enters the city by 
the modem Porta del Colle. The course of the walls then excludes the Villa d’Este, 
and runs across the hill to the Church of the Annunziata and the Porta Santa Croce, 
and the citadel built by Pius II. on the site of the ancient amphitheatre. From thence 
the walls passed in a straight line down to the river, near the Church of S. Bartolommeo. 
The ancient town did not extend to the right bank of the Anio . 1 * 

The fragments of wall which remain belong to thVee different epochs. The most ancient 
are made of trapezoidal masses of rock, and belong to very early times. Others are 
composed of opus incertum, which points to the time of Sylla. Most of the work near 
the Porta del Colle is of this kind, but the gate itself belongs to a third epoch, and 
resembles the gates built in Justinian’s reign at Rome.* The Porta .Parana, or Rarana 
of Frontinus, near which the aqueduct of the Anio Vetus had its source, was 
probably on the site of the modern Porta S. Giovanni . 3 Nibby shows that in the tenth 
century the neighbourhood of the cathedral still retained the name of the Forum, and 
that the corner of the town near the citadel was called Vesta, and the acropolis itself 
Castrum Vetus. The right bank of the Anio bore the name of Oriali, now corrupted 
into Rcali, from Aurelii. 

The patron deity of Tibur was Hercules, and the epithet Herculeus is constantly 
given to the city by the Latin poets . 4 Strabo states that Tibur was famous in his time 
for two things — its Ilerculeum and its waterfall ; and Juvenal classes the Tiburtine 
Temple of Hercules with the Pramestine Temple of Fortune . 5 * With the Temple of 
Hercules -was united a library, and an extensive portico, in which Augustus used some- 
times to hold a court for legal business.® In the absence of any remains of this 
temple, there is no method of determining its situation, except by supposing that it 
most likely stood where the greater number of inscriptions relating to the cult of 
Hercules Victor, the name by which the Tiburtine hero was worshipped, have been 
found. This leads us to place the Ilerculeum near the cathedral and the bishop's 
palace, in the south-western quarter of the city. At the back of the cathedral 
is an old wall of opus reticulatum, which is generally regarded as having belonged 
to a part of the temple . 7 There was, besides the Temple of Hercules Victor, a 
temple of Hercules Saxanus in Tibur; but its site is not known.* 


1 Nibby, Analisi, iii. p. 187. * Ibid. 

* Front in. Do Aq. 6. 

4 Propcit. iii. 30, (ii. 3.2) 5, “ Ilerculeum Tibur.’’ 
Mart L 13 {13), 1, “ Itur ad Herculei gdidas qua 

Tiburit arces." Sit. Punic, iv. 124. 

5 Suet Aug. 73, Cal. 8 ; Strabo, v. p. 238 ; Juv. xiv. 

86—90. Statius calls this temple Tibuma doinus ; 

Silv. iii 1,183. Cynthia, the mistress of Propertius, 
lived at Tibur ; Prop, iv, 15 (iii. t6). 


* (Jell. xix. 5 ; Suet. Aug. 73. 

‘ Nibby places the chief Temple of Hercules at 
the Villa of Maecenas, and the Temple of Hercules 
Saxanus at the Cathedral. But can the great temple 
have been outside the walls ? Bonnann » wrong in 
placing the great temple of Hercules on the citadel. 
The passage of Juvenal he quotes does not bear. out' 
this j Juv. xiv. 86. 

* See the Inscription in Bormaan, p. 226. 
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, Two ancient temples are still standing in tolerable preservation at Tibur. The first 
of these is a small round temple, perched on the very edge of the precipitous ravine 
through which the Anio dashes. It has been protected against the violence of the 
furious torrent by massive substructions, which apparently existed in ancient times, 



Tllfc TKMFI.KS OK VKSTA AM) OF Tilt MIIYI., 1 1VOM. 


and have often been renewed. Ten of the eighteen columns which formerly surrounded 
the cclla still remain. * 

The details of this temple are rather peculiar in style, and show an originality of 
invention very rare in Roman architecture. The columns have Attic bases, but the 
grooves of the fluting are cut in a style which is neither Doric nor Ionic, 1 They terminate 

1 Canina, Arch. Root. tar. xli. 
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above in an abrupt horizontal line, and reach at the foot of the column quite down to the 
base without any intermediate cylinder. The capitals exhibit a fantastic variety of the 
Corinthian order, having the second row of acanthus leaves nearly hidden behind the 
first, and a lotus blossom as the decoration of the abacus. The frieze is ornamented with 
the skulls of oxen and festoons, in the loops of which are rosettes and paterae placed 
alternately. The cella, which is built of opus incertum, is partly destroyed, but the lower 
half of the door and a window still remain. From the above description it will be seen 
that the architecture of the temple appears to belong to the end of the Republican era, 
but the inscription on the architrave gives us no further hint of the exact date, as the 
whole of it, with the exception of the words L. CELLIO. L. F., has disappeared. The 
most probable conjecture as to the deity to whom it was dedicated is that based upon 
the fact that Vesta was worshipped at Tibur, as is shown not only by two inscriptions 
found near the spot, but also by the medieval name of this quarter of the town, as above 
mentioned . 1 * * The form of the temple also confirms such an opinion. 

The second temple stands quite close to this round building, and is now consecrated as 
the Church of S. Giorgio. Its shape was that. of a pseudo-peripteral temple, i.e. with the 
side columns half sunk in the walls, raised on a meagre base of tufa blocks. It had 
a pronaos with four Ionic columns, one of which still remains, forming a support to the 
campanile. An inscription dedicated to Drusilla, the sister of Caligula, was found here ; 
but no inference as to the name of the temple can be drawn from it. A bas-relief, also 
found on the spot, represents the Tiburtinc Sybil sitting and in the act of delivering 
an oracle. Hence it has been thought that we have in the Church of S., Giorgio the 
temple of the Sibyl Albunea, mentioned by Horace, Tibullus, and Lactantius;* and 
this seems to be the most probable of the various conjectures which have been hazarded 
on the subject. 

The grove of Tibumus, mentioned by Horace,* was probably on the right bank of the 
Anio ; but further than this it is impossible to determine its exact position. 

I here was also a grove dedicated to Diana . 4 * * The Mons Catillus, now Monte 7 ^ urm !ucus - 
Catillo or Monte della Croce, is the height on the right bank of the Anio. The name 
is at least as early as the time of Servius.® 

As may easily be imagined, there are numerous remains of ancient villas scattered 
about the immediate neighbourhood of Tibur, and the local guides have, to please 
travellers but without the slightest evidence in support of their assertions, dubbed them 
the villas of Catullus , 9 of Horace, of Ventidius, of Quintilius Varus, of Maecenas, 

Piso, Capito, Brutus, Popilius, and other celebrated Romans. The most remarkable 
ruins are those to which the name of Maecenas has been attached. The greater part 
of these has been now unfortunately concealed by new buildings and by an iron 
manufactory, but a fine terrace and parts of the porticoes still remain on the lofty Hawk- 


1 Gruter, p. 1089. 

* Hor. Od. L 7, 13, “Domus Albunese resonantis 

« praeceps Anio Tib. ii. 5, 70 ; Lacti De fals. 

R«L i. 6. The passage of Virgil, Ain. vii. 83, 

“ Lacotque sub alta consulit Albunea," appears 'to 

refer to some sulphureous springs in the neighbour- 


hood of Laurentum. 

* Hor. Joe cit ; Stat Silv. L 3, 73, 

4 Mart. vn. 28, r. Scrv. ad JSxl vii. 672. 

4 CatulL Carnu 4a. The* idea that Maecenas had 
a villa here is founded on the mistaken notion that 

Hor. Od. 39 refers to a villa at Tibur, 

‘ > 
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of the Anio. The rest is a mere confused mass of vaulted chambers and archways. 
The Via Tecta, or Porta Oscura as it is sometimes called, by which the road passes 
underneath these ruins, was built, as we learn from an inscription now in the Vatican 
collection, by O. Vitulus and Rustius Flavos. The materials and style show that it 
can hardly be of a later date than the first century. 1 * 3 

The Tempio della Tosse, which probably obtains its name from a vulgar interpretation 
of the name of the gens Tossia, is a ruin standing in a vineyard at the side of the old 
road called the Via Constantina, below the Villa d'Estc. It has none of the characteristic 
marks of an ancient temple, and the large number of windows it contains forbid us to 
suppose it to be a tomb. The interior of the building is round, the exterior octagonal. 
It is built of layers of small fragments of tufa intermixed with courses of bricks, materials 
w'hich point to the fourth century as the earliest possible date of its erection. On the 
walls arc the remains of frescoes of the Saviour and the Virgin, dating probably from 
the thirteenth century. These show that if it was not originally a Christian church, 
it w'as used as one at the time the frescoes were painted. 

The district over which the power of Tibur extended w'as considerable, though 
w'e are hardly justified in assuming, with Viola, that it was at least forty-five miles 
in length. We know*, however, that in the time of Nero the ager Tiburtinus reached 
as far as the Simbruina Stagna at Subiaccv and towards Rome as far as the fifth 
milestone from the city. 8 On this side, however, it must, as Bormann remarks, have 
lain entirely on the right bank of the Anio, as we shall otherwise find no room for the 
territories of Gabii and Collatia. 

Two towns arc mentioned by Livy as dependencies of Tibur, taken by the Romans 
in 351 B.C., Empulum and Sassula. 4 The ruins which arc generally 

Empuium* to }j ave belonged to the former of these towns are situated 

about an eighth of a mile beyond the Ostcria di Ampiglione, on the road called 

the Strada di Siciliano, which leads from Tibur up the valley of the Fosso dcgli 

Arci. 5 * They consist of a long wall, which extends for 500 feet along the side of 

the road, and is at the highest part at least eight feet in height. The construction 

of this wall is of the kind called Pelasgic, but it has this peculiarity, that It is built 
of tufa as the material instead of the usual limestone. The largest stones are about 
four feet in length and one in breadth, and are arranged so as to form arches, the 
openings being filled in with stones of a similar kind. From the fragments of opus iacertum 
which are found near, it is plain that the ruins have been made use of as the foundation 
of some other building of the time of the later Republic. The valley is here narrowed 
by two spurs of the hill of Castel Madama which stands above, and Nibby conjectures 

that Empulum took its name from being the w6Xij or gate of the pass leading from 
* 

1 Nibby pronounces these ruins to be the Temple trum Apollonii. Apollonius was the owner of a massn 
of Hercules and Gori considers them to be an imita- or estate here in the sixth century, hence catled 
turn by Hadrian of the Athenian Propyi^pa, Massa Apollink or ApolioniL See Chron. Subla- 

* Tac. Ann. xiv. 22. cense in Muratori, Ant, Med. v. 461, hr* 1047. 

3 Fcstus, quoted by Bormann, p. 231. The Fosso dcgli Arci takes its name from the arches 

4 Livy, vii. ifc, 19, of the three aqueducts— the Anio Vctus, the Marcia, 

9 The name Ampiglione is derived from the me- and the Claudia— which cross it at the point where it 

dtseval name of the fortress which stood here, Cas- enters the Anio. 
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Sassula. 


Tibur to the neighbourhood of Subiaco. He distinguishes three separate concentric 
enclosures in that part of the ruins nearest to the Osteria, and here he supposes' that 
the citadel of Empulum stood. Inside the central ring there is a square terrace, 
possibly the remains of some part of the villa which succeeded to the site of Empulum. 1 
The other part of the ruins, further from the Osteria, presents the remains of two 
ring enclosures only. 

For determining the site of the other town dependent on Tibur, Sassula, we have no 
evidence except that of the name Via Sassonica given to the road between 
Tibur and Siciliano. This road was formerly one of the most important 
passes connecting Rome with the territory of the Hcrnicans, and the cause of a serious 
war between Tibur and Rome in 359 B.C., when the Tiburtines refused to allow the 
Roman Consuls, Sulpicius and Licinius, to return by way of it from their campaign 
against the Hcrnicans. 1 About two miles from the Osteria di Ampiglione, and six from 
Tibur, lie the ruins of some ancient city walls on the side of a three-cornered hill. 
They are constructed of polygonal blocks of limestone, and bear the marks of great 
antiquity. The citadel can be traced on the summit of the hill, and from it two 
curtain walls ran down to the base of the hill, and are there closed by a third wall. 
•‘The ruins have,” says Cell, “the usual construction found in the smaller cities of 
Greece,' and are in every respect like an Arcadian ci^, such as Psophis or Orchomenos.”* 
In many parts the ancient polygonal walls of Sassula have been restored and 
strengthened with brick masonry or opus incertum ; and Nibby thinks that this newer 
work is not to be attributed here as in other cases to the superposition of a villa, 
but to the anxiety of the Romans to strengthen a fortress commanding so important 
a pass during the Social Wars. The ground in this neighbourhood is so stony that it 
plainly gave the name Sassula or Saxula to the city, which still survives in the name 
Via Sassonica. 

About a mile beyond Sassula are the ruins of another ancient city at a place now 
called Siciliano. Gcll connects the name with the Sisolenses of Pliny, 4 
while Muller refers it to the more ancient Siculi, and Nibby with more ***“' 

probability to a Villa C.eciliana which stood on the site. 6 

It seems probable that Aifula, which Horace mentions with Tibur and Tusculum, 
as one of the most prominent points in the view from Maecenas's tower 
on the Esquilinc,® was situated on Monte Affliano Flacco, or S. Angelo, 
which lies south of Monte Spaccato, between Tibur and Pneneste, and commands a 
magnificent prospect over the valley of the Anio, and the districts of Gabii, Collatia, 
and Carnina. On the top of this hill there are the remains of an ancient city, consisting 
of polygonal blocks which formed the foundations of the walls, and the traces qf ancient 
roads have been discovered leading to the place. The .Efulana arx is mentioned by 
Livy as occupied by a Homan garrison in the Hannibalian invasion, and Pliny names 
Aiful a among the populi Albenscs which had been completely lost in his time. 1 * 


AZfida. 


1 Nibby* Anal ii. pp. io, u, * I/»v\\ vii. 9. 

1 Gcll, p. 394* 4 Pliny, N. H. iii. <*). 

4 Muller, Korns Campagna, i p. 3?3 ; Nibby, Anal, 

«i. p. 97. 


* Suet. Ner. 38 ; Hor. Od. iii. 29, 6, 7, “jEfula 
dcclivc arvum.” See above, chap. ix. p. 227, am 
Hucbner is the Hermes, i. p. 426. 

• Livy, am. 9, xxxii. 29 ; Plia. iii. 69. 

3 * 
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Part III. — Period of Latifundia, Villas, Roads, and Aqueducts, 


The destruction and final disappearance of the cities of the Campagna from the 
face of the soil was attended with different circumstances in each case, and occupied a 
longer or shorter time according to their natural position, their fortunes in war, and 
their more or less proximity to the absorbing influence of Rome. We can only herfc 
point out a few of the most important causes which contributed to their annihilation, 
and trace the main chronological epochs at which the changes affecting them as a 
whole took place. 

The totvns nearest to Rome between the Tiber and the Anio were naturally the 
first which gave way before the Roman encroachments. Antemnse, Fidenae, 
Cities the Crustumerium, Ficulea, Corniculum, Camcria, Ameriola, and Medullia were 

Etrusean and constant object of attack in the earliest times ; and the places on 

Sabine frontier 

first destroyed, the left bank of the Anio, Cxnina, Collatia, and Gabii, 1 were conquered 
during the Regal period. Nomentum, as being more distant from Rome, 
escaped the fate o j its neighbours, and retained its independence much longer. Some 
of the cities on the south of the Appian road were destroyed nearly as soon a S those 
on the Sabine frontier. Apiolae and Politorium, Ficana and Tcllcna:, perished during 
the Regal period, while Bovilke, Laurentum, and Lavinium continued to exist till the 
great final struggle of the Latins in 340 1J.C. Ardea was early reduced to the position 
of a colony; and Ostia having been originally a Roman colony, never possessed an 
independent existence. 

The early history of the remaining towns of Latium, situated on the Alban hills and 
the ^Equian frontier, is bound up with that of the Latin League, of which they formed 
the principal component elements. It is a familiar fact in Roman history that when 
Rome first came into collision with Latium, the Latins formed a confe- 
deration of thirty cities, under the presidency of Alba Longa. Tuilua 
Hostilius is said to have destroyed Alba with the view of making 
Rome the head of the Latin League, 2 and thus began the first Latin war, at the end 
of which the Latin cities remained in the position of allies to Rome, but subject to 
her orders in all respects. 3 Servius Tullius, by founding the Temple of Diana on the 
Aventine, in place of the former common sanctuary at the Aqua Ferentina, tried to 
establish the Roman supremacy still more firmly. “ Ea crat confessio,” says Livy, 
“caput rcrum Romam esse;” 4 and Cicero states that “Tarquinius Superbus omne 
Latium bello devicit.” * In 493 B.C., however, the Latin cities were so far from 


* 

The Latin 


1 Gabii resisted more obstinately than the rest 

Hence fhc cinctus Gabinus (Mn. vii. 61 2) was sym* 
bolic of a state of war, and ager Gabinas of a hostile 
territory. Strabo, v. 230, speaking of the earliest age 
Of Rome says ; K uXXarta If f* aol 'Arrip*m *a\ OtApw 
ml A a&nop tun akXa rowvra, r4n pi* Wf M 

mpw* Ituirmy, dtrb rpuheamt % ps*pf wXtuW* 

fff arubmv. 


* Dionys. iii. 31 : pin #1} tm* 'Ab 0 **m* wrfX* f 

h ij btaptimura *tpra*i>tna rpmv roll him Wwew 

dtrmtUatmt *a0a tfflpo* sfc 

Xpbvov dtap4p*i. 

1 Ibid. $4 : E t*ai <f>fkovt *Pmpalm* wi mpptowtt 
. ihrarra nparrowrat Sera it* * xthxtt crUvaMni. 

4 Livy, I. 45. 

• Cic. Dc Rep. ii. 24, 44. 
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acknowledging the supremacy of Rome that by the treaty of Sp. Cassius they obtained 
equal private rights (?<n»roX<rria) with the Romans. 1 * * The Hernicans were admitted to 
this league in 486 B.C., and until 389 B.C. nothing occurred to occasion a serious mis- 
understanding between Rome and her Latin neighbours. In that year the Latins and 
Hernicans joined the Volscians against Rome, and the Volscian war followed ; but in 
3$8 the league with Rome was renewed, and the Latins sided with her against Samnium. 
The final dissolution of the league, and consequent destruction of the political 
existence of the Latin cities, was caused by the great war of 348 — 338 B.C. Which 
of the cities then escaped a total loss of rights is not accurately known. Tibur and 
Praeneste seem to have been the only places in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome 
which retained the right of coining money, of sheltering exiles, and also certain powers 
of self-government.* 

Each of the cities above enumerated, with perhaps the single exception of Ostia, must 
be supposed to have possessed in the period of their independence a territory corresponding 
to the old ager Romanus. In the case of Tibur and Praeneste, this territory was of consider- 
able extent, as we know that both of them exercised a supremacy over several smaller 
towns in their neighbourhoods. It was in consequence of the changes in the holding of 
these lands caused by the Roman method of dealing with the territories 
of conquered states, that in most cases the towns themselves dwindled into Latifi india. 
insignificance, and the whole face of the Cainpagna became occupied in 
the sixth and seventh centuries of Rome with vast farms tilled by slave labour (latifundia), 
which Pliny denounced as the cause of the ruin of Italy. 8 When a town had been 
completely conquered by the Romans, they took the whole of its territory and converted 
it into domain land, the property of the Roman government (ager publicus). So, 
in the case of Collatia, the formula of surrender includes the whole of the lands and the 
waters which had belonged to the conquered Collatines. 4 It was only when certain 
terms had been settled by diplomatic arrangement that less stringent conditions were 
accepted; and even then, as may be seen by the cases of Ecetra and Veil, 5 * * a peytion of 
territory was always appropriated by the Roman state. The land so acquired was 
either put into the hands of colonists from Rome, or it was sold by the qwestors fox 
the benefit of the state,* or it was allowed to be occupied on payment of a part of the 
produce (vectigal) to the exchequer, 8 and could be resumed by the state whenever it 
was found convenient This last was called ager occupatorius or arcifinalis, and could 
not become the property of the occupier by any length of tenure (usucaptio). 

Such lands, comprising by far the greater part of the conquered territories, fell into 
the hands of the patricians in the first instance, principally because they were the only 
persons possessed of sufficient capital and command of labour to work them at a profit. 


1 Diony*. vi. 63. * 

* See Becker’s Handbuch, Th. iii. S. 30. 

* Plin. N. H. xviii. 35 : “ Verumquc confitentibus 

latifundia perdidere ltaliam.” 

' * Uvy, i. 38: “ Dcditisnc vos popul unique Conk* 

tinum, urban, agros, aquam, tormina*” dec. 

* IMdl. 1 5, ii. 2$. 


4 Siculus Fkccus, p. 136, ed. Blume and Lach- 
mann : “ Postquam ergo majores regiones ex hoste 
captn? vacate cceperant, alios agros divkenmt, assig- 
ns verunt, alii ita reman sc runt ut tamen popuU Romani 
essent. Nam sunt populi Romani quorum vectigal 
ad teraruiih pertinet.* 

| » If * 
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They took advantage of their political power to refuse the payment of the imposts ; and 
thus the exchequer was impoverished, and the unfortunate plebeians found themselves 
utterly without the power of reaping any benefit from the acquisitions which they had 
helped to earn. 

Hence the memorable struggles which took place whenever an agrarian law for 
the resumption and redivision of the domain land was proposed. The occupier, whose 
ancestors had for generations been settled on the land, naturally considered it hard to 
be suddenly evicted without compensation. Cicero puts their case in several passages. 1 
“ How can it be equitable, M says he, “ that in the case of land which has been occupied 
for many years, or even ages, the man who is without land should come into possession, 
while the occupant is turned out ? Why is it to be so ruled, that when I have spent 
money in building and fencing you should reap the benefit of my improvements contrary 
to my wishes ?” The Senate employed various political manoeuvres to keep the land of 
Latium, as being near Rome and therefore most valuable, in the hands of patrician 
occupiers. The most favourite device was one disliked excessively by the commons, 
namely, the planting of a colony of plebeians in some distant spot, in order to get rid of 
their interference at home. 2 

We have the first intimation of the height to which the evil of gradually extended 
occupations had grown in the law of C. Licinius, 377 K.C., forbidding any one to occupy 
more than 500 jugera of land. 3 Evasions of this law were soon practised, and the same 
fate befell the other agrarian laws enacted before the time of the Gracchi, so that the 
occupation of vast tracts of domain land went on increasing rapidly. As the wealth 
of the Romans and their amount of disposable capital grew greater, possessions in land 
were easily accumulated by the great capitalists, and in this way the evil was aggravated. 
The smaller farmers became unable from various causes to gain a sufficient return for 
their outlay, and thus their farms were absorbed by their wealthier neighbours. 4 

“ Tunc largos jungere tines 

• Agrorum, et quondam duro sulcata Camilli 

Vomcre, et antiques Curiomm passa ligones 
Longa sub ignotis extenders rura colonis.’ 8 

One of the principal causes of this tendency was the shortsighted policy of the 
Roman government, who used to lower the price of corn by the importation of large 
quantities of grain at the expense of the state, thus making competition on the part 
of the farmers of the Campagna impossible. Another no less important cause was the 
constant absence of the farmer from home on foreign service in the army, and the 
consequent neglect of his farm, or sometimes its forcible seizure by a powerful neighbour. 
In addition to these irresistible circumstances favouring the large possessors of land, 

1 Cic. De Off. ii. 22, 79 ; Dc Leg. Agr. ii, 21, 57 : quos in agro Casinati optimos continuavit quum usque 

Livy, ii. 41. The first lex agraria was that of Sp» co vicinos pro*cribcret, quoad oculi* conformando 

Cassius, b.c , 486. cx nwltis praxliis unarn fundi regionem formamque 

* Livy*, ii. 48: “ Plebetn in agros iturum/civitatcm pcrficerct, sine ulla cura possidebtt.” 
in concordia fore.” * Lucan, Fhars, i. 16 7. The park of Lucullus ex- 

3 Ibid. vi« 55. tended from Tusculum across the Campagna almost 

4 Cic De Leg. Agr. ill : u Denique eos fundos to the banks of the Anio. Varro, It R. i, iiuj. 
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they were enabled easily to undersell the smaller proprietors by the employment of 
slave labour. 

Lastly, the effect of a glut produced in the corn market was of course to make 
all other produce more profitable, and the crown lands of Latium *were gradually 
changed into pastures, vineyards, or oiiveyards. 1 Now, as an estate under pasture did 
not demand the constant attention of the master, this again favoured the growth 
of the latifundia, and more especially in the case of the domain land, which might 
be resumed by the State at any time, and did not repay improvement as being held 
on an insecure tenure. 2 

To these causes must be added the’ depreciation of a commercial life among the 
Romans as umvorthy r of a gentleman of high birth, 3 and the insecurity of foreign trade, 
on account of the ignorance of navigation and the frequency of piracy which prevailed 
iii those times. Cato opens his treatise on agriculture with the following sentences : 
“ Perhaps the best way of making a fortune is commercial speculation ; but it has the 
drawback of being so hazardous. Money-lending again is very profitable, but not very 
creditable. For our .ancestors held the opinion, and laid it down in the laws of the 
country, that while the thief should be condemned to pay' double the value of the theft, 
an usurer should pa)' quadruple. And when they' wished to give the highest praise to 
a man, they called him a good farmer. The merchant is an effective and energetic money- 
maker, but, as I said before, he is too much exposed to risks and losses. On the other 
hand, farmers make the bravest and most able soldiers ; their way' of getting rich is the 
most honourable, the safest, and the least offensive; and those who follow that occupation 
have least occasion to harbour evil thoughts.” 4 

It is not therefore surprising that the immense capital accumulated in Rome during 
the three centuries previous to the Christian ora should have been mainly employed by 
those who had a turn for money-making, as most of the Roman nobles had, in agri- 
culture on a vast scale, and that the ownership of land should have been thus placed 
beyond the reach of men of moderate means, and monopolized by a few* great 
speculators. 

Cicero states that the tribune Marcius Philippus, when moving an agrarian law in 
ac. 104, asserted that there were not more than two thousand men of large property 
in the realm/’ And the violence of the rich owners became a commonplace among 
the rhetoricians of later times. 44 The land which once maintained numerous citizens,” 
says Quintilian, “ is now the garden of one millionaire. The rich man’s estate, by' 
gradually pushing back the boundaries of his neighbours land, has spread wider and 
wider like an inundation, farmhouses are levelled to the ground, ancestral .religious 


1 Horace hints at this, Ep. i. 16, 2, M Ne pcrconteris 
fundus incus, optime Quinti, Arvo pawat herum, an 

baccis opuUnUt Oliver, pomisne an pratts an amicta 
vinbus ulmo,’* Arabic land would only just feed its 
owner, while olive-orchards would enrich him. * 

* Mommsen, R. Hist Book iii. chap. 12. 

* By the Claudian law, 218 ac, it was enacted, 44 Nc 
quis senator, cuive senatorius pater fuisset, mariti- 
mam navcm quae piusquam trecentarum amphora rum 


esset haberet Id satis habitum ad fructus eat agris 
vectandos ; qua^stus omnis Patribus indecorus visus 
est/ Livy, xxi. 63. Sec Mommsen, R; Hist Book iii. 
chap. 12. 

* Cato, De R. R. i. t. 

* Dc Offfii. 2i, 73, A well-known locus classicus 
on this subject is Appian, R, C. i. 7, According to 
him, the stpry of Ahab and Naboth had many paral- 
lels in Italy during the later Republic. 
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rites are abolished, the old established tillers of the soil with a last lingering look at 
their fathers’ home have migrated elsewhere with their wives and children, and a wide 
and monotonous solitude prevails over the whole country.” 1 Notwithstanding the efforts 
made from time to time to put a stop to this gradual monopoly of land by a limited class 
of capitalists, 2 the evil went on increasing, till in the time of Cato the Censor, B.C. 234-149, 
the same space of ground which had formerly contained, when inhabited by small 
holders, from 100 to 150 fanners’ families, was as a single estate occupied by one family 
and about 50 slaves. 3 Within a few years after the death of C. Gracchus in 119 B.C. 
a law was passed legalizing the sale of landed property assigned to colonists, a practice 
which had been forbidden by the Gracchi ; 4 and thereafter no further check was put upon 
the acquirement and holding of latifundia. The ravages of Sylla in Latium, in which 
whole districts and cities, as in the above-mentioned case of Pneneste, were depopu- 
lated, must have had a great effect on the distribution of land. Many towns then lost the 
whole of their territory, which was no doubt bought up immediately by capitalists. 6 Nor 
did the Syllan military colonies bring any permanent alleviation of the evil, for the 
veterans soon became tired of a country life and sold their allotmqpts! or dying childless 
left them to the state or to the market, and thus in a few years they were absorbed 
by the latifundia. The last attempt made in the spirit of the Gracchi to revive the 
yeoman class in Italy, and to provide for the surplus population collected at Rome, 
was the Servilia lex brought forward in 63 B.C. by Rullus. This measure failed entirely, 
being thrown out by Cicero’s eloquence and the opposition of the aristocracy. Under 
the Empire the military colonies were settled on land which was bought from the 
municipia or from private owners, and they belonged therefore to a different class of 
holdings, which in no way interfered with the large estates. 

The greedy covetous ness of the great* Roman capitalists, which absorbed the pos- 
session of land in a few hands, was succeeded by the love of luxury and 
vmL splendour developed among the rich aristocrats, who were not contented 
with the simple accommodation of the old farmhouses (villa? rustics). The 
first country-seat (villa urbana) 0 of which wc hear is that of Scipio Africanus at Litemutxi, 
where he died in B.c. 185. It is not, however, to be supposed that Scipio, who was 
bred in the strict manners of the old Roman school, spent much on the decoration 
or on the comfort of his villa. Seneca, spending a night there, writes to Lucilius in 
admiration of the simplicity of the bath-room with which Scipio had been contented, 
and compares it at length with the costly furniture of such places in his own time. 
44 What a , boor people nowadays would think Scipio for allowing his bath-room to 
have narrow windows, for not having a well-lighted place to stew himself down in, 
and gradually digest his food Poor fellow ! he did not know what life was I He did 


» Quint. Ded. 13. 

* See Becker's Handbuch, Th. iti. 323. 

* Mommsen, R, C. iii. 12. 

4 Appian, B. C i. 27. ^ 

* Ibid. 96. Floras, iti. 21, 37, u Munfttpta Itause 
splendidissima sub hasta vcnicrunt— Spoletiura, In* 
teramnium, Pramestc, Fioremia. w Ck. Be leg* Agr. 
Ik 38, 78, “ At videmus, ut longmqua mittamus, agram 


Prarnestinum a paucis possidcri.* * 

• The villa urbana was so called because it con* 
tained all the luxurious arrangements previously ecu* 
sidered to be suitable to a tollhouse only. Varro, 
R R i. 13, 44 Vos sapere ct solos aio bene vhrere, 
quorum conspicitur nitidis fundata petunia riffis.* 
Hor. Ep. L 15, 4S, 
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not even wash in filtered water, but often In water that was far from dear; and when 
it rained more heavily than usual, he had to use it almost muddy.” 1 Scipio’s villa 
was, Seneca says, built of squared stone, with a wood surrounding it, and fenced by 
a wall with towers like a fortress. The walls of the rooms were not covered with 
plaster, but left rough, like those of Cato’s farmhouse. 8 

In Cicero’s time the number of country-houses which a wealthy Roman considered it 
necessary to possess had evidently become considerable, and the amount Tuseuian villas. 
spent upon them very great The orator himself had villas at Tusculum, Cicero's Tut- 
Antium, Formiae, Baiae, and Pompeii, besides his town-house on the Pala- culanum. 
tine, and his family seat at Arpinum. The compensation paid for the loss of his Tu seuian 
villa when demolished by the Clodian mob was 500,000 sesterces . (about £4,500), a sum 
which he considered very inadequate to replace his loss. 8 No doubt the collection of 
sculpture which Atticus had made for him, and which was chiefly placed at his 
Tuseuian and Formian country-houses, was almost priceless in his estimation. The 
Tusculanum of Cicero had formerly been in the possession of Sylla, who had caused 
a celebrated painting to be executed there, probably upon one of the walls, in 
commemoration of his having received a drown of grass in the Marsic war ; 4 and 
Cicero himself had expended large sums in erecting additional rooms and galleries, 
which he called by the Greek names of the Academy and Gymnasium, and used for 
conversation and recreation during his vacations. 5 The house must therefore have been 
of considerable extent ; but, as we have unfortunately no intimation by Cicero of 
its exact position, the site is completely lost. The ruins now called Scuola di 
Cicerone are near the amphitheatre on the western edge of the hill of Tusculum, and 
were certainly outside the gates of the old city, though not far from the western 
gate. The villa to which they formerly belonged stood against the side of the hill. 
The ground-floor is apparently about 270 feet in length and 100 in depth, but the 
upper parts of the buildings have now completely disappeared. The materials were 
of brick and reticulated work similar to that now found in the gardens of Sallust at 
Rome, and generally considered as belonging to the last age of the Republic or the 
early Empire. The ground floor had a cryptoporticus along its whole length, and above 
this, on the first floor, was probably an open portico with a colonnade. Eight large 
rooms opened out behind the cryptoporticus, in the second of which are the remains of 
some stairs, and at the back of the eighth a kind of* recess. 6 At the ends of the 
cryptoporticus are the remains of some more rooms. There arc no signs of decoration 
on any of the walls, and therefore this lowest story of the building is supposed to 
have been used as a storehouse for corn and farm produce. 

There is, however, no evidence whatever to connect these ruins with Cicero’s Villa. 
The only indication we have of its site is given by the Scholiast on Horace, who speaks 


* Scncc. Ep. Mor. lxxxvi. 11. Pliny says that in his 
time people had ceased to value the water of the 
Virgo and Marcian aqueducts, and were mad after 
the luxurious bathing water to bo obtained in villa: 
snd suburban*. (N. H, xxxi. 4*.) 

* Cell xiii. 24. 1 Cic. Ad Alt. iv. a. 


4 Pliny, N. H. xxii. 6. Perhaps the word “ pictam,” 
m Cic. Pro Sest. xliii. 93, alludes to this. 

Cic. Ad. At*, ii. 1, 9, xiii. 29. 

4 Nibby, vot iii. p. 333. See Caafauu Monumcnd, 
tav. ccxlu, where a plan and conjectural restoration 
arc given. ? 
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of it as situated near Tusculum, on the upper slopes of the hill. 1 * This will agree either 
with the ruins just described or with those found in 1741 under the modern Villa 
Rufinella, which is a little way lower down the western side. We may infer that 
Cicero's Villa was upon the upper part of the hill from his own statement, that it was 
so near the house of the Consul Gabinius that, at the time of Cicero’s exile, not only 
the furniture but the trees in his garden were transferred to the Villa of Gabinius; for 
it is certain that this latter villa was upon the upper paH of the hill* 
Nibby accordingly places the Villa of Gabinius on the site of the 
modern Villa Falconicri, close to the Rufinella. 

Several particulars about his villa are mentioned by Cicero himself. It contained 
two rooms called gymnasia, to the upper of which he gave the name of Lyceum, and 
which contained his library. 3 The lower gymnasium was called the Academy, in memory 
of Plato. An allusion to these salons was probably intended in the lines — 


Villa of 
Gabinius. 


Inque Academia umbrifera nilidoquc Lyc;vo 
Fuderunt claras fccundi pectoris artes .” 4 5 * 

The Lyceum seems to have been used in the morning, and the Academia in the after- 
noon, as being more sheltered from the heat of the sun.* 

The Hcrmathena, a double-headed bust of Hermes and Athene, mentioned in the 
letters to Atticus, was probably placed in the Lyceum, for the phrase Cicero uses there 
(Hkiov avdffiifia) seems to refer to Apollo as the patron of the gymnasium in which 
it was placed,* There were also some Herman of Pentclic marble, bronze busts, and 
Megarian statues placed in the gymnasia, and Atticus had a general commission to 
buy up anything which he might think would suit these rooms. 7 Another part of .the 
villa was called the atriolum. Nibby has shown, from one of the letters to Quintus, 
that the atriolum of a villa was a small courtyard surrounded with bed-chambers and 
offices. The Tusculan atriolum was decorated with stucco reliefs on the walls, probably 
similar to those in the tombs on the Latin road, and with two borders for well-mouths 
(putealia). 8 We find also a small portico with exedra* or recesses with seats men- 
tioned in a letter to Marcus Fabius Gallus. Here Cicero had a collection of small 
pictures in which he took great pleasure. The “ tecta ambulatiuncula/ 1 of which he 
speaks in a letter to Atticus, was a common adjunct to Roman houses, and was 
used in very hot or very wet^ weather for taking exercise 8 The indispensable bath- 
room was also not wanting, Cicero writes to his wife to say that he expected a party 


1 Schol. ad Hor. Epod, i, 29 : u Non militabo tecum 
nt dilatentur termini * agrorum meorum usque ad 
Circarcm oppidum Tusculi superni, hoc est in monte 
siti, ad cujm latera superior# Cicero suam viilam 
habebat Tusculanam* Nibby concludes, without 

sufficient reason I think, that the plural “ latera n 
shows the villa to have occupied two sides of a spur 

of the hill. I do not think that w ad latera superiora* 

can mean more than w upon the upper slopes.” 4 

5 Cic. Pro Dorn, xxiv, 62 ; Post Red, in Sen* m 

rt, compared with In Pis. xxi. 48. 

a I)e 5 i * : »*. 3, ft. Nibby thinks that the 

Scttola di Cicerone is perhaps the remains of this 


part of the villa. 

4 l)e JJiv. i. 13,22, Nibby places the Academia 
at the casino of the Villa Rufinella. 

* Tusc. Uisp. ii. 3, 9, and iii, 3, 7 : “ In Acad, nos- 
trum descend imus inebnato jam in postmeridianum 
tempus die.” 

1 Ad Att. i. i. 

f Ibid. i. ft, 9, Pliny mentions, N. H. mv. 26, 
a complaint of M. Agrippa, that valuable works 
of art were hidden so frequently from the public in 
villas, J 

1 Ad Att. i. to ; Ad Quint. Frit ill I# 

* Ad Fam. vti, 23 ; xiv. 20. 
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of friends in October, B.c. 48, tod that she was to see that there was a proper bath 
placed in the bathing-room. In the same year he writes to Tiro about a sun-dial he 
intended to have erected, and asks what is being done about the Aqua Crabra, by 
means of which the viila was supplied with water. 1 * 

Close to the Villa of Cicero, and so near that he could go across to fetch books 
frbm the library, was the Villa of Lucullus, noted as having been one of 
the most extensive iri the neighbourhood.* When Lucullus was taunted 
with the reckless extravagance displayed in this villa, he replied that he 
had two neighbours— one just above him on the hill, a Roman knight, and the other 
below him, a freedman — both of whom possessed magnificent villas, and that he ought 
at least to be allowed to do as his inferiors in rank did. 3 The Villa of Gabinius was 
probably the upper villa to which he referred ; and hence Nibby concludes that the 
seat of Lucullus was on the ground now occupied by Frascati, and that the great 
reservoirs just below that town and in the Sora Gardens belonged to it. and also the 
ruins in many of the neighbouring modern gardens and houses. 4 * 

It is possible that the Villa of Cato the younger gave its name to the Monte Porzio, 
as that name cam be traced far back into antiquity. The ruins extending 
along the road between Monte Porzio and Colon na perhaps belonged to cato'jitnwr. 
the Porcian villa. 1 

Many other Roman villas lay on the Tusculan hills, but wc have no evidence to 
determine the sites of any of them. One of the most famous was the Villa of 
Scaurus, which he had ornamented with the great works of art previously used in the 
decoration of his great temporary theatre at Rome. This villa was burnt down by the 
spite of his slaves.® 

Turning to the neighbouring Alban hills, we find them also occupied by a group 
of great country seats, the principal of which was the vast Albanum Czesa- 4lhtn 
rum, on the site partly occupied by the modern town of Albano. The 
buildings comprised in this villa arc supposed to have occupied a space of nearly six 
miles in circumference, between Albano, Castel Gandolfo, La rice i a, and Falazzolo. On 
the same spot, previous to the Imperial times, stood two villas, belonging of Clodius. 

to Clodius and Pompeius Magnus respectively. The Villa of Clodius is 
described in Cicero's speech in defence of Milo. It appears to have been at or near 
the thirteenth milestone from Rome, close to the left side of the Appian road, between 
Bovillae and the modem Albano. It was raised on immense substructions, the arches 
of which were capable of concealing a thousand men ; and Cicero declares that Clodius 
had not respected in his encroachments even the confines of the Temple of Jupiter Latiaris 
or the sacred groves of Alba. 7 The ruins which lie under Castel Gandolfo, on the left 
side of the road towards the Porta Romana of Albano, may have formed part of the 
substructions of which Cicero speaks. The estate oi Clodius passed, after his death, when 


1 Clc. Ad Fam. idii. 39 ; xvi. 18. Frontin. De Aq. 

9- The horologium in the museum at the Collegio 

Romano was found there. 

* Plutarch, Loculi 39; Cic. De Fin. Hi. a, 7. 

* Cic. De Lcgg. iii. 13, 30, 


• Nibby, Anal. iii. p. 345. 

* 1 Ibid. ii. 356. 

* Plin. N. H. xxxvi. $ 115. See above, p, 318, 
note 4 * 

7 Cic. P*b M& to, 19, ao, 31. 
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the family of the Claudii Pulcri became extinct, into thi hands of the Claudii Nerones, 
from whom Tiberius inherited it, and thus it became Imperial property. 

The Villa of Pornpey was between the villa of Clodius and the town of Aricia, and 
Villa of Pempty t ^ ere ^ ore occupied the site of the present town of Albano . 1 * Nibby thinks 
that the walls of reticulated work in the Villa Doria belonged to Pompey’s 
house, and that the great tomb near the Roman gate of Albano was Pompey’s burial- 
place.* After the death of the great general the estate bechme the property of 
Dolabella, and subsequently of Antony, who held it till the battle of Actium, when 
Augustus took possession of it. After the adoption of Tiberius it was united with the 
Clodian grounds, and thus formed the nucleus of the Albanum Caesarum . 3 

Augustus and some of the early emperors found thd Albanum a con- 
Ctcwrum venient halting-place on their journeys to the south ; 4 but it was in the 
time of Domitian that the place was extended so much as to contain a 
military camp, enormous reservoirs of water, therm.x, a theatre, an amphitheatre, and a 
circular temple . 5 * The plan of the' camp can still be traced. It resembles that of the 
Praetorian camp at Rome in being a quadrangular space, rounded off at the corners.* The 
two longer sides extend from the Church of S. Paolo to the round temple, now' the Church 
of S. Maria. One of the shorter sides was parallel to the Appian road, and the other 
ran near the Ciiurch of S, Paolo. There were four terraces or levels in the camp, rising 
towards the hill behind. The Porta Decumana was on the north-eastern side, and the 
Porta Pretoria on the southwestern. Great reservoirs for water stand on the northern 
side, near S. Paolo, and thermae towards the south-east, on the opposite side of the 
Appian road. At the western corner is the round building usually called the Temple of 
Minerva, and supposed to be that alluded to by Suetonius as annually visited by Domitian , 7 * 
This round building is in good preservation, and a part of the ancient mosaic pavement 
still remains, at a depth of six feet below the present surface ; but it has been stripped 
of all decorations which would enable us to determine its original purpose. The amphi- 
theatre is situated between the Church of S. Paolo and that of the Capuchin convent 
It is principally constructed of opus quadratum, but the interior parts are of mixed 
masonry, consisting of bricks and fragments of the local stone. This amphitheatre is 
supposed to have been the scene of the feats performed by Domitian in killing with his 
own hand hundreds of wild beasts with arrows and javelins, and also of the degradation 
of Acilius Glabrio, who was forced by Domitian to join him in these sports.* 

41 Profuit ergo nihil miscro quod comminus ursos 
< Figcbat N urn id as, Albana nudus arena * 

Venator.” 9 


1 Cic Pro Mil. 19, 20. 

* Plutarch, Pomp. 53, 80, states that Pornpey was 
buried at his Alban villa. The well-known tomb with 

five truncated cones, usually called the tomb of the 

Horatii and Curiatii, has also been called the tomb of 

Pornpey. It is more probably an imitation of the ol(| 

Etruscan tombs executed at a later time. Amx ddfr 

i 3 w*. ix 55. Dtonys. v. 36 ; v#5. 

* Ck. Phil xtii. 5, 10. V 

' * Stlct Nero, 25 ; Dion Cass, Ivtii. J Sett 0 C 


Consol. 17 (36). 

f It is called arx Albana in Juv. iv. 145 and Tie. 
Agric. 45. Mart, ix. 102, 12 ; Dion Cass. bcvL 9. 

* See Hist. Aug. Caracall. x 
7 Suet. Dom. 4. 

* Ibid. 4, 19 ; Dion Cass, btvil 1, 

* Juv. Sat. »v. 99. The mock council held over 
the gigantic turbot, described hi the fourth Satire 
of Juvenal, was at the Albanum* Juv* Sat fv. 36 
-■149. 
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Between Cartel Gandolfo and Albano four magnificent terraces, rising one above the 
other, were traced by Cav. Rosa as forming part of the Albanum Caesarum, .and In the 
Villa Barberini there is a considerable part of a cryptoporticus ornamented with stucco reliefs, 
which probably stand over the old substructions of the Villa Clodii. 1 On the side towards 
the lake there were open balconies for viewing the mock naval engagements, and near the 
entrance of the Villa Barberini the ruins of a theatre have been discovered. It appears 
probable from the numerous ruins found upon the edge of the lake that the whole of the 
shore was surrounded with quays, and tiers of stone seats, and nymphaea, making it 
resemble a gigantic natural naumachia. These ruins may possibly, however, have belonged 
to separate private villas, placed at different points round the water. 2 * 

To the south of Albano, in the grounds of the Villa Doria, there are the ruins of an 
extensive Roman villa. Whether this was a part of the Albanum Caesarum, or not, is 
uncertain. Some of the bricks bear the stamps of Domitian, others those of the third 
consulship of Servianus (A.D. 134), Hadrian’s brother-in-law, others of Commodus. 8 

The Imperial villas, like that of Domitian at Albano, comprising an area of 
two or three miles in extent, may be said to have formed an exceptional class 
of country residences, which, more even than the great domains of Lucullus and 
Scaurus. exemplified the remark of Sallust, that houses and country seats had begun 
to resemble cities in extent and grandeur. 4 The most celebrated of these urbes in 
rure were the palace of Tiberius at Caprea 5 * * and the seats of Trajan at Centumcellse, 
of Hadrian at Tibur, of the Antonines at Lorium, of the Gordians on the Via Prae- 
nestma, and of Lucius Verus on the Via Clodia.® But these were exceptions to 
the ordinary villas of Roman gentlemen, with which certain districts of the Campagna 
were studded. 


We have already spoken of two of these groups of villas — the Tusculan and the 
Alban. A third group occupied the shore of the Mediterranean in the 
neighbourhood of Laurentum, and of one of these we have a detailed ^viUas"* 

and interesting account given by the owner himself, the younger Pliny. Pliny's 

He says that he used this villa chiefly as a winter residence, and during ’ " 

the summer removed to his Tuscan house on the high spurs of the Apennines. 

The exact site of the Laurcntinum of Pliny is now lost ; for the ruins at Torre 
Patcmo do not correspond in shape to Pliny’s description, though the style of brickwork 
may belong to his time ; and the aqueduct which evidently conducted a stream of water 
to the house at Torre Patemo contradicts his express assertion that his villa was without 
running water. 1 That it stood somewhere between Ostia and Laurentum, on the sea- 
shore, is all that we can gather ; and there seems to be some reason to suppose that it 


1 See Bull, del T Just. 1853, p. 3. 

* Hen ten in the Bull, delt Inst. 1853, p. 10. 

* See Canine in the Attn, e Mon. dell Inst. 1854, 

p. tot, “ Tavola nona della Via Appia.* Henacn in 
Bull, dell lust. 1853, p. 10. 

* Salhist. CatiL ta. * Tae. Ann. iv. 67. 

* See the Hist Aug, Veras, 8 ; Ant. Pius, t. 

f The eleventh milestone on die Via Laurentina 

was found in 1846. It stood near the bridge and 


Ostcria di Malpasso. By measuring three miles 
from this spot, and then turning off to the right 
and proceeding for three miles further towards Caste! 
Fnsano, we arrive approximately at the spot on 
which Pliny’s Villa must have stood, nearly midway 
between Torre Patemo and Castel Fuaano. Such a 
position also agrees well with the other measurement 
given by Pliny from the Ostian road. C an ina in 
Bull, dell Just. 1846, p. iso, 
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was on the shore half-way. between Torre* Patemo and Castel Fusano. Pliny's letter 
describes it as follows : — 

“You are surprised that I should be so fond of my Laurentine, or, if you like to 
call it so, my Laurens country house. Your surprise will cease when you have learned 
how pleasant and convenient the place is, and what a fine sea-coast it commands. The 
distance from town is only seventeen miles, so that, after finishing my business, I can 
spend a good part of the day quietly here. The place is readied by either of two roads, 
the Laurentine or the Ostian ; but you turn oft" on the Laurentine road, at the fourteenth, 
and on the Ostian at the eleventh milestone. The rest of the road in either case is sandy, 
and rather heavy and tedious for a carriage, but soft and easy for riding. 

“ There is some variety in the scenery on the road, for sometimes it is bordered by 
the woods, and sometimes there is a wide view across broad meadow tracts, where 
numerous flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, and horses driven down in the winter from 
the mountains, grow sleek and fatten on the luxuriant grass and in the spring-like warmth 
of the air. The house is large enough for comfort, but not expensive to keep up. The porch 
in front (a) is plain, but not mean ; l and behind this there are cloisters (b) in the shape of 
the letter D, enclosing a small but cheerful little court, an excellent refreat in stormy 
weather, as the windows are glazed, and the roof has very wide and overhanging caves. 
Opposite to the centre of this court is a well-lighted inner yard ?<*)/ and then a handsome 
dining-room , 3 which runs out on the shore (</) ; so that if there is a south-west wind 
blowing, the waves, after breaking, just reach it with their extreme margin. It has folding 
doors or windows of equal size at the sides and in front, and thus affords, as it were, views 
of three different seas. At the back, it looks right through the inner yard, the cloistered 
court and the porch, to the woods and distant hills. On the left side, but standing further 
back, there is a large salon (e), and beyond it a smaller one (/ which receives the morning 
sun at one window, and by means of another enjoys the evening sun also. From this there 
is a good view over the sea, from a safe though a distant point. The angle formed by 
the walls of the dining-room and of these rooms makes a snug comer (g), where the 
warmest and brightest sunshine is to be enjoyed. This is our favourite seat in winter, 
and the exercise-ground of the household. It is sheltered from all winds, except those 
which bring clouds, and therefore the place is only useless in bad weather . 4 Close 
to this corner is a room with a domed roof, the windows of which arc placed so as 
to follow the sun's course all round (A), Against the wall there arc shelves, like those of 
a iibraiy, containing books not intended for cursory reading, but for real study. From 
hence you can go into a sleeping-room (k) through a passage (i) heated from below 
by tubes/ which convey and circulate a wholesome warmth. The remainder of this 
w ing of the house is appropriated to the slaves and freed men ; but most of the rooms 
are neat enough for the accommodation of guests, if necessary (/, /)/ 

* Pliny uses atrium in the sense of vestiMum. terra-cotta flues like drainage tubes passing behind 
3 Cavadium. the plaster of the wails 

5 Tndinium. • The rooms {III) were probably arranged 

y The SAW wind (Scirocco;, which would bring round a yard, through which the light could enter 
t the N.K. window of /. Their extent has been 

The tiibuh here mentioned are constantly to be adapted, in the plan, to the large number of servants 
seen in the trails of Roman houses. They consist of who usually attended a wealthy R o man . 
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“ In the opposite wing there is a very handsomely decorated mom {m), and next to 
it another room, which makes a large bedroom or a small parlour, with plenty of sun* 
shine, and with a good sea-yiew (»). Behind this there is a room (p) with an ante- 
chamber (0), lofty, so as to be cool in summer, and well sheltered from all winds, so 
as to be warm in winter. To this room another also, with an antechamber, is attached 
by a party-wall (0, p). Beyond is the wide and spacious cooling-room of the baths (q), 1 
from the opposite walls of which two curved bathing-places project, sufficiently large, if 
you consider how near the sea is . 2 * Next to this is the heated anointing-room (r),* and 
then the furnace (s) ; 4 * and adjoining these are two other little rooms, in an elegant but 
not costly style (/,/). 

“ Near these is an admirable warm bath, from which swimmers can see the sea {«) ; 6 
and not far off is the tennis-court, which faces the hottest sun in the afternoons (v).° 
Here there is a tower (x), which contains two sitting-rooms below and as many above, 
and, besides, a dining-room with a very extensive prospect of the sea and the coast 
with its lovely villas . 7 At the other end there is another tower, containing a room 
w'hich commands both the rising and setting sun (r). 

“ Below this is a large store-room and granary ; and on the ground-floor a dining-room, 
where you can only just faintly hear the roaring of the sea, even when rough. This 
looks upon the garden and the promenade* which surrounds the garden. The promenade 
is edged with box — or rosemary where box will not grow; for box, when sheltered by the 
buildings, grows luxuriantly, but when it is exposed to the wind or when the spray of 
the sea reaches it even from a distance, it withers. Round the inner edge of the promenade 
runs a shady alley of vines, affording a walk so soft and yielding that you can walk 
barefoot upon it. In the garden there are plenty of mulberry-trees and fig-trees, which 
t his soil suits well, though it is unfavourable to other trees. The dining-room furthest 
from the sea looks out into the garden, and so enjoys a view' not inferior to the sea- 
view. At the back it has two parlours, under the windows of which is the approach to 
the house and a kitchen-garden planted with luxuriant vegetables. On the other side 
runs a cloister, almost large enough to be a public building (a). It has windows on both 
sides; a double number on the side towards the sea, the alternate windows towards the 
garden being omitted. 

" When the weather is fine and the air still, these are all thrown open ; but if it blows, 
those away from the side towards which the wind sets can be left open without incon- 
venience. Before the cloister lies a terrace walk* perfumed with beds of violets, and 
warmed by the sunshine reflected from the cloister, which retains the sun’s rays and at 
the same time keeps off the north wind, and provides a warm place in front and a cool 
place at the back. Similarly it keeps off the south-west wind, and thus by means of its 

1 Frigidarium. 4 Propnigeon. The adjoining rooms (/ 1) were pro- 

1 Keil, cd. 1870, reads mart for the old reading bably apodyteria, or dressing-rooms. 

mart. 4 Calida piscina, used as a tepidarium. 

* The words u unctuarium hypocau&tum” are not to # Sphasristcrium. 

be separated as Keil does, but u unctuarium” is to be T The rooms in the towers are described from the 

taken as an adjective. This room was probably used highest downwards to the ground-floor, 

as a calidarium. 1 Gestatto. • Xystus, 
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different sides breaks and checks all the winds. These are its advantages in the winter, 
and in summer they are still greater ; for then in the forenoon it keeps the terrace walk 
cool by its shadow, and in the afternoon the nearest part of the promenade and garden, 
casting a broader or narrower shadow on one side or the other, as the day increases or 
decreases. The cloister itself is coolest when the sun is most scorching and falls 
directly on the top of the roof. Besides, by setting the windows open, it admits a thorough 
draught from the west wind, and thus the air in it never becomes close and oppressive. 
At the upper end of the terrace there is a building (/9) which is my favourite place, 
my particular favourite. I had it built under my own eye. It contains a sunny 
sitting-room, one side of which looks on the terrace, the other on the sea, both exposed 
to the sunshine, and also a bedroom with a door towards the cloister and a window 
towards the sea . 1 Next to the sea, in the middle of the wall, is a pretty recess ( 7 ), 
which by means of glass doors and a curtain, can be united with the adjoining room 
or separated. It is furnished with a couch and two chairs, and as you lie on your 
side you have the sea at your feet, behind you the neighbouring villas, and before you 
the woods: all these views may be looked at separately from each window or blended 
into one. Attached to this is a sleeping-room, which is proof against the noise of 
servants’ voices, the roaring of the sea or of storms, and even the glare of lightning 
or of broad daylight, if the windows are kept shut (6). This profound quiet is caused 
by a passage which separates the wall of the room from the outer wall towards the 
garden, and absorbs all noises in the intervening space.* Annexed to the bedroom is a 
small stove, which warms it from underneath by the opening or shutting, as occasion 
requires, of a small trap-door. 

“ Beyond this lies a projecting chamber and antechamber (e), which enjoys the sun from 
morning till afternoon, though its rays fall obliquely. When I retire into this set of 
rooms I can fancy myself at a distance from my own house, and I find it especially 
delightful during the Saturnalia, when the rest of the house resounds with the unre- 
strained mirth of that festive season ; for thus I do not interrupt the amusements of my 
household, nor they my studies. There is one defect in this pleasant and convenient 
place — the want of running water. But we have wells, or rather springs, for the water 
in them is close to the surface. The nature of the soil here is remarkable ; for wherever 
you dig yon immediately meet with fresh, clear water, not at all brackish, though so 
near the sea. The neighbouring woods supply plenty of firewood, and every other 
convenience of life may be had from the colony of Ostia. To a homely man, the 
village, between which and us there is only one villa, can supply everything. There 
are three public baths in it— a great convenience in case of sudden arrivals, or when 
there is no time to heat my own.* ^ The coast scenery is beautifully varied by the con- 
tiguous or detached villas, which present the appearance of numerous towns, whether 
you look at them from the sea or from the land. 


1 The description here, as in the towers, appears to Laurentum. It is very singular that Pliny should 
begin from above. make no mention of it, which leads to die inference 

* Andron a passage, as in Vttniv. vi. 10. that bis villa was much nearer to Ostia than to 

* This can hardly refer to the decayed town of rentum. 
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** Sometimes after a long calm the sea is perfectly smooth, but it is more often roughened 
by the waves which contrary winds and currents raise. Good fish are scarce in it, but we 
get excellent soles and prawns. As to other provisions, we are better off at my villa than 
further inland, especially for obtaining milk ; for the cattle collect here from the pastures, 
when in search of water or shade. Now have I sufficiently justified my fondness for 
living and passing my time in this retreat ? If you do not feel inclined to see it, you are a 
bigoted cockney. How 1 wish you«*might feel so inclined, that my little country home 
might have the pleasure of your company in addition to its numerous other charms ! 
Good-bye.” 1 

It is plain from the above description that this Villa of Pliny was one of many 
which belonged to a special class of houses used by Roman men of business and 
statesmen in the winter, from which they went and returned daily to their offices in 
Rome, after the fashion of the men of business of the present day. Of the owners of 
the other villas mentioned by Pliny as lining the coast we have no knowledge. 

Further inland, at Torre Patcmo, there are the ruins of a large villa, which have been 
supposed by some to belong to Pliny’s Laurentinum. But they are more probably the 
relics of an imperial villa mentioned by Herodian as the retreat to which 
Commodus withdrew by the advice of his physicians, at the time of the ™ la °f 

, * Commodus. 

great plague in Rome, in the year 187. The neighbourhood of Laurentum 
was recommended, says the historian, on account of its being cooler than Rome, and 
also because it was shaded with large woods of laurel and bay trees, the strong scent 
from which was supposed to counteract the influence of the deadly malaria which was 
devastating the capital.* The present ruins at Torre Patemo consist of brick walls in two 
styles, one of which Nibby refers to the age of Nero, and the other to the reign of 
Commodus or Sevcrus. 8 The central building, which contained the grand suite of rooms, is 
the only part where work of the first century, analogous to that of Nero’s buildings at Rome, 
is to be seen. The rest, says Nibby, is composed of various courtyards, built in the style of 
the Antonine era, which have been altered and partly concealed by later modem edifices. 
On one side of the ruins are two large piscinae, supplied by an aqueduct which comes from 
the Tenimento la Santola. The brickwork of this is apparently contemporaneous with 
other works which we know to have belonged to the age of Commodus or Severus, having 
very thin bricks and a great quantity of mortar. Near these reservoirs is an enclosed space, 
which was probably a courtyard or garden of a rectangular shape. On the north side it 
has some ruins constructed in the style called opus mixtum, of the fourth century ; and 
on the cast is the principal part of the villa, built of large and thick triangular bricks, with 
thin layers of mortar beautifully laid, and evidently of an early date. On the west there, is 
a large triclinium looking towards the sea, like that in Pliny’s Laurentinum. Various other 
rooms and the foundations of a tower can be traced on the sites occurred by the modern 
guard-house and the chapel of S. Filippo. 4 The villa was apparently first built at the 
beginning of the first century, enlarged towards the end of the second, and supplied with 
water by the aqueduct and again restored on the north side in the fourth century. 


1 PUn. Ep. ii. 17. 

1 Herodian, i. ia, a." 


* Nibby, Analisi, vol ii. p. ao$. 
4 IM%,pp. 305,306. 
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Another of the great l^urentine villas belonged to Hortensius the Gfbeto?* 

rival. We only- know Of its existence by Varro’s description of thepark 
attached to it, and by Pliny's statement, derived from Varro, that he left 
to his heir 10,000 casks of wine stored in his villas. 1 The covers or game- 
preserves of Hortensius comprised more than 50 jugera in extent, and were surrounded 
with a ring fence. Such preserves were usually called leporaria, but he called his a 
t bfpunpo 4 >etov , as containing all kinds of wild beasts. In it there was a banqueting- 
room built on a hill, so as to command a view all round ; and one of Hortensius’s 
entertainments at his parties was to have a slave dressed in a bard’s costume, with 
a harp, like Orpheus, who called immense numbers of stags, boars, and other wild 
animals out of the woods to follow him in procession. “The sight," says Vanro's 
informant, “ was as fine as the aedile’s shows in the Circus Maximus, or the elephant- 
hunts at Rome." 

The villas in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome had the distinctive name of 
suburbana applied to them, though this term was understood vaguely, and 
S ' U Hn!rKt’mt‘ ,S ' vas sometimes used with reference to places at least five-and-tvventy miles 
from Rome. 1 A large number of these suburban villas can be traced on the 
low hills on each side of the great roads leading out of Rome. Some of those built by the 
emperors must have been of vast extent, and the ruins still existing of one on the left- 
hand side of the Appian road, at the fifth milestone, are worth exploring. 
These ruins have had the name of Roma Vccchia given to them, derived from 
the fact that at this spot was the boundary of the oldest ager Romanus, called 
Fossa Cluilia by Livy, Dionysius, and Plutarch, Festi by Strabo, and Campus Sacer 
Horatiorum by Martial.* 

The massive ruins scattered about this part of the road consist chiefly of tombs ; and the 
spot appears, from their number, to have been a very favourite burial-place. On the left 
hand, a little beyond the fifth milestone, the remains of the villa begin, and reach along the 
side of the road for at least half a mile, extending also towards the left into the adjoining 
fields as far as the edge of the great lava-current on the top of which the Via Appta is here 
carried. The whole of this space, nearly two miles in circumference, is strewed with 
fragments of costly marbles, of sculpture, and bits of mosaic, showing that it was coveted 
with handsomely decorated buildings. The style of construction, says Nibby, belongs to 
three different epochs. The buildings nearest to the Appian road, comprising the great 
reservoir, on tile foundations of which the farmhouse of S. Maria Nuova is built, are of 
brickwork aftd reticulated work of the time of Hadrian. The great mass of the ruirts 
which lies towards the new road to Albano exhibits workmanship of the Antonine era, and 


.Sfifairbanum 

Commadt. 


1 Varro, R, R. iii. 13; Pftn, X, H. xvtii. 96. 

* PUil N.H. xxxi. 42 seems to distinguish between 
villa and suburban*. In xxvi, 19 he speaks of the 
Pomptinc marshes as suburban. 

1 Livy, i. 23; Strabo, v, p. 230. The Ambarvalian 
rites were sometimes performed here. Geli thinks 
that the Fossa Cluilia was a mound and dyke made 
to protect the frontier between the deep ravines of 


the Fosso dt Fiorano and the Acqua BoIIicantc, re* 
spcctivcly, on the Appian and Latin roads. Topogr. 
p. S43. Coriolanus halted here, near the Temple of 
Fortune Muliebris, and the legendary battle of the 
Horatii and Cuhatii took place here ; whence it wa§ 
called Campus Sacer Horatiorum. Martial, iii. 47 
Dtonys. iii. 4 ; Plutarch, Cor. ja 
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v prevailed in the Constantinian age at the 

ettttyv IheblSldtagi of the Antonines Have been repaired and overlaid in ntaiiy r ...... 

by this later woA The stamps of most of the bricks found here belong to the reign of 
Aritoninus Piu*, Marcus Aurelius, and Commodus, and were made chiefly in- the Imperial 
brickyards. Thus the date of the principal parts of the building is decided, and it is seen 
that the villa was most probably an Imperial villa. But all doubt on this point was 
completely cleared away by the discovery, in 1828, of a number of large leaden pipes 
bearing the inscription, “II. Quintiliorum Condini ct Maximi,” from which it became 
evident that the villa was the same place which V opiscus and Dion Cassius mention as the 
property of the Quintilii, consuls in the year 151, under Antoninus Pius, and victims of the 
spite of Commodus in 182. 1 Commodus seized their property, and the villa became 
one of his favourite residences. The great extent of the ruins explains the circumstance 
related by Herodian, that the Emperor, being in the back part of the villa, could not hear 
the shouts of the infuriated mob in the Appian road, who were demanding the life of 
Cleandcr. 2 

The ruins which extend along the side of the road are plainly fragments of a kind of 
vestibule, or grand entrance to the Imperial villa. They consist of a nymphaeum, or grand 
fountain, and a row of chambers intended for slaves’ lodgings. The fountain is supplied 
with water by an aqueduct, the arches of which can be seen at the seventh milestone, 
where it leaves the lava rocks and crosses the country towards Marino at a higher level 
than the Aqua Claudia. This nymphaeum and aqueduct are built of opera mixta, which 
shows that they probably belong to the Constantinian age. 

The principal mass of the villa itself stood nearly half a mile from the old Appian road, 
on the edge of the rocks of basaltic lava. The remaining space was occupied by 
gardens and ornamental summer-houses and ponds. Nibby describes the chief ruins as 
having belonged to a richly ornamented fountain and a suite of bathing-rooms of 
great grandeur. One spacious salon, the walls of which form a picturesque ruift, as seen 
from the new post-road to Albano, stands on the edge of the hill, and commands a 
magnificent view of the whole of the Alban and Sabine hills and the city of Rome. Near 
this was a smalt theatre, from which the cipollino columns now at the entrance to the 
Tordinone Theatre in Rome were taken. 


An immense quantity of valuable sculpture, now in the Roman museums and 
palaces, was discovered by excavations here in 1787 and 1792. Among, these 
sculptures was a splendid statue of Euterpe, now in the Galleria dei Candelabri ; a 
tiger, now in the Hall of Animals ; and the busts of Lucius Verus, Diocletian, 
Epicurus, Socrates, Isis, and Antinous now in the Vatican, with numerous Silent, 
Fauns, and Nereids. 


* Hist Aug. Florian, 16; Dion Cass. Ixxii. 5, 15. 
The Quintilii wrote a treatise De Re Rustics. See 
Athenaus, lib. xiv. p. flag ,* Casanbon on Hiat Aug. 
Comm. 4. Cantata ingeniously connects the property 


of the Qutattilii at the Fossa Cluilia with tile ancient 
gens Quilttia, one of the Alban families who 
migrated |p Rome. Livy, i. 30 ; Amt. tUlF Inst. 
p.*#. • AHawtflaaii. ix 
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Connected with the above villa were probably the ruins now to be seen dn the right 
Sub ur b anum hand of the Via Latina, at a place called Sette Bassi, five miles and a half 
Hadrian. from the Porta di S. Giovanni, and near the Ostcria del Curato. 1 

These ruins occupy a space of nearly three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and 
appear to have been built at two different epochs. The bricks of which one portion of 
them is constructed have the dates 123 and 134 A.D. upon them — the years when Pcetinus 
.and Apronianus, and Servianus and Juventius, were consuls. The other part of the 
building is evidently contemporaneous with the ruins on the Appian road just described, 
and belongs to the Antonine era. All the bricks were made at one of the Imperial kilns, 
and it has therefore been generally supposed that the villa was an Imperial residence, 
forming a part of the Suburbanum Commodi. The marbles found on the spot show that it 
was decorated with great magnificence, and a particular kind of breccia, numerous frag- 
ments of which have been picked up there, obtains its name, Breccia di Sette Bassi, from 
the place. 

The plan, according to Nibby,* was that of a large oblong area, the longer sides of 
which ran north and south. In the centre there was room for a large pleasure-garden. The 
front of the buildings was at the northern end, towards Rome ; and the remains of a portico 
can be traced, which supported a terrace on a level with the first-floor rooms of the 
mansion. One of these rooms, with three doors and the same number of windows, is 
still standing, and here and there in some of the walls the remains may be seen of terra- 
cotta pipes for heating the rooms. The ground-floor apartments were without decorations, 
and are therefore supposed to have served as store-houses for farm produce. 

Behind this front building on the eastern and western sides are long ranges of 
buildings ; the eastern consisting of two suites of rooms, probably intended for baths or 
for gymnasia, and the western forming a long ambulacrum, terminated by an exedra. 
On the south side there is a cryptoporticus and a reservoir for water, which was supplied 
by a branch of the Claudian aqueduct. About a quarter of a mile further south, near 
the Latin road, there is an outlying building which seems to have been intended to 
command a view of that road. 9 

The site of a third great Imperial suburban villa is pointed out by Julius Capitolinus, 4 
' who, in his history of the Gordian family, says that “their Country house was 
SutmrkiHu m situated on the road to Prsencstc, and was remarkable for the magnificence of 
a portico with four ranges of columns, fifty of which were of Carystian, fifty 
of Claudian, fifty of Synnadan, and fifty of Numidian marble. There were also three 
basilicas in it, each of a hundred feet in length, and other buildings of corresponding sire, 
particularly some thermae, more magnificent than any others in the world, except those at 
Rome.” The ruins of this great Imperial villa are on the road to Gabii, about two miles 


* The name Sette Bassi is generally supposed to 
be derived from the name of an owner of the estate, 
Septimtas Bauai. Whether this was the Septimius 
Bassas who was consul in 317 A.D. is not certain. 
The estate is called Fundus Septan Asset in a bast) 
of Agapetus II., 955 a.d., and Fundus Bassi in 


Anasust Vit. Silvest. 1. The 


of Room 


Vecchia is given to this district, as well as that on 
the Appian road. 

* Nibby, Analisi, iii, p. 736. 

* Ibid. iii. p. 737. The railway to Frascati now 
runs between the Claudian aqueduct and tbsse ruins. 

* Hist. Aug. Gordian, ch. 32/ Gordiatt UL w» 
killed in A.D. 344. 



«id a half from the Porta Maggiore. They expend for nearly a mile along the 
stating chiefly of some huge reservoirs for water, two spacious .halls belongingtb the 
thermae, a round temple or Heroon, and a stadium surrounded f witH arcades. The style 
of construction in most of these is' the irregular brickwork, with thick layers of mqrfcar, which 
is known to be characteristic of the third century. * , 

■( The great reservoirs are close to the road, two on the left and two on the. right hand . 
side, beyond the depression in which the stream called Acqua Bollicante runs, where the 
ground rises towards the hill of Torre dci Schiavi. Some ot them appear to be of an - 
earlier date than the reigns of the Gordians, and are referred by Nibby to the Antonine 
age. The brickwork of these is more regular, and they contain a good deal of reticu- 
lated work and layers of squared tufa stones. The two large halls which belonged to the 
thermae are to the east of the reservoirs. One of them was a spacious octagonal buildings 
with round windows. It was occupied as a fortress or watch-tower in the Middle Ages, and 
has been repaired in the style called opera Saracenesca. 1 In the walls of this may be seen 
the earliest instances of a mode of construction which afterwards became common — the 
introduction of jars of terra cotta in the walls to make the work lighter. The interior 
is ornamented with niches, alternately square and circular-headed, and retaining some 
of their ancient stucco decorations. The other hall of the thermae stands not far off, 
and is circular, with a domed roof. 

The circular temple, of which mention has been made, is similar to that near the 
Circus of Maxcntius. The diameter of this building is 56 feet, and it was lighted by four 

large round windows. The front is turned towards the road, according to the rule laid 

down by Vitruvius.* Underneath there is a crypt, supported by a massive round pillar, and 
containing six niches. In these Nibby thinks that the ashes of the dead were placed, as 
their statues were in the temple above, and that the building was the Heroon of the 
reigning family. In the Middle Ages this Heroon was used as a church, and some of 

the paintings then introduced are still visible on the interior walls.* Not far from the 

Heroon are the ruins of the arcades which surrounded the stadium, and bounded the 
domain of the villa on the east side. 

Another of the Imperial villas, of a much earlier date, was placed on the right bank of 
the Tiber, at the ninth milestone on the Via Flaminia, in the Veientine territory. It is not 

properly included in the limits which have been laid down for this ^ , ^ 

chapter, but since it is so near Rome, and so many discoveries have Lima at JPrima 
been made there of late years, a short account of its chief features must 
be given.* 

The Via Flaminia is bordered for a long distance on the left-hand side by tufa rocks 
of a reddish hue, whence the district had obtained in Livy’s time the name of Saxa 
Rubra.* The Cremera, now the Valca, is one of the streams which enter the Tiber 

was dedicated to S. Andrea. AnaL 
in the Bull. dtW Inst. 1863, pp.72, 81 ; 

n, lu . p, 7ig^ * » it,. j , . «*.*»•, vdl. lit. p. St* * 

* Nfbby, quoting GaBctti’s Primiceriot p. 114 thinks * Livy, C49. In Cic. Phil il 31; Tac. Hitt, iii. 79 , 

3 H 2 


1 These halls are figured as tombs in Piranesi’s that the church 
Antiquities of Rome, lav. 29, 59, 60. iii. p. 7 > «• 

• Vitruv, tv. 5. See above, page 93, note. Nibby, 4 Sec H*»en, 

k^l lit — MtKhv Alttl ct. 
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in this district* and beyond it, where the road turns to the left, and, leaving the valley of 
the Tiber, ascends the hill through a cutting, are the stream and hamlet of Prima 
Porta. On the right of the road here, and between it and the Tiber, He the ruins of a 
large villa, the various terraces of which, raised one above the other, occupy the whole 
of the top of the hill, and command magnificent views of the Sabine and Aiquian 
highlands. 

There can be no doubt that these ruins are the remains of the Villa of Livia, 

called Ad Gailinas, mentioned by Pliny and by Suetonius as situated at the ninth 

milestone on the Via Flaminia. 1 The style of construction in the walls which remain 
corresponds to that of the Mausoleum of Augustus in the Campus Martius. The 
reticulated work has that peculiar irregularity about it, which indicates the transition 
from the opus incertum to the more rcgplarly formed opus reticulatum. Nibby had 
pointed out this spot, in 1837, as one in which a rich harvest might be reaped from 

excavating; but it was not till 1863 that the splendid statue of Augustus, now in the 

Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, with other interesting sculptures, was dug up here. 

At the same time some rooms were excavated at a depth of ten feet under the 

level of the ancient villa. They had apparently been closed at a very early time, 

and filled with earth in order to erect a building over them. The largest of these 
wa* obviously intended as a cool retreat during the summer heats, and it is painted 
with trees and birds in imitation of a rustic bower. These paintings have attracted 
great attention, as being some of the most ancient now in existence, and also on 
account of their intrinsic beauty, and the wonderful way in which they .have preserved 
their freshness of colour. The pavement of this painted room was of marble, which 
was removed when the earth was thrown in at the time of building the rooms above. 
The legend about this villa connects it with the death of Nero, relating that the laurel- 
Suburbutmm bushes and the white fowls, for which the villa had been celebrated since 

Pkmtdu, the days of Livia, withered and died out during Nero’s last days. 

Another villa, that of Phaon, between the Via Nomentana and the Via 
Salaria, is mentioned by Suetonius as the scene of the last hours of Nero's life ; and 
the site of this can be exactly ascertained, as the two ancient bridges by which the 
roads crossed the Anio have not been moved, and we know from Suetonius that the 
villa was near the fourth milestone. 2 Nibby says that in the farm called the Vigne 
Nuove, between the two roads at the above-mentioned distance, he found the remains 
of a villa built of brick and reticulated work of the time of Nero, and that in one part 
of it the pfem of a cryptopor liens can be traced. A cross road led to this spot, which 


it is mentioned as bring at the ninth milestone, 
the first stage on the road to the north. See Itin. 
Hicrosoi. p, oi2, Wc«. It was an important strate- 
gical position, and thereto** a favourite place of 
encampment for troops, on account of the cross road 
thence which joined the Via Cassia. See Hilt Aug. 
Sever, chap, via; Aur, Viet De Cars, xl 23. Martial 
speaks of it as a small knot of bouses visible from 
the Jattlculum ; Martial, b. 64. 

* Suet Grib. i. ; P!in. *v, 136. The modem nathe, 


Prima Porta, is derived from an ornamental arch, 
which was still standing in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Nibby thinks that this was one of the 
arches alluded to by Claudian, VI* Cons. Horn Jao: 
* Inde sriutato libatis Tibride lymphis excipiunt 
arcus.” The name Ad Griiinas was derived from the 
legend of the white fowl, with a laurel branch ip Its 
month, having been dropped here Into the lap dflM* 
by so eagle. Suet, loc cit ; Dion Cam, tdvjji 
* Suet. Nero, 47, 48, 49. \;i 1 ' 
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was probably even in Nero's time sorqewhat lonely and suitable to the .puffwijjj;: of ; 
concealment entertained by Nero in taking refuge there. ' 

The neighbourhood of Tibur, equally with that of Tusculum, was thickly studded 
with the country villas of the wealthy Romans in the times of the late 
Republic and the Empire. But we have no certain knowledge of the 
sites of any one of them, except of that built by Hadrian on the slope 
of the Tiburtine hills two miles from Tibur itself. The buildings and rifarttuvilla 
pleasure-grounds attached to this villa were even more extensive than 
those of the Albanum Casarum or the Suburbanum Commodi, descriptions of which have 
been already given. 

The Suburbanum Hadriani occupied the slopes of a hill of volcanic tufa, which may 
be called .an outlying part of Monte Affliano, the /Efula of Horace, extending for about 
three miles in a direction from south-east to north-west. The various levels afforded by the 
ground have been formed into terraces adapted to the buildings they were intended to 
support, by means of substructions which in some places are of vast solidity and gigantic 
height. 1 rom these terraces, says Nibby, “the views are most varied and picturesque. 
On one side the horizon is bounded by the pointed heights of the so-called Montes 
Corniculani, and by the ridges of the l'eschiatore, the Ripoli, and the Affliano; and 
on the other the eye ranges over the gently undulating expanse of the ager Romanus, 
from which rise the towers of the Eternal City, while, beyond, the long streak of light 
reflected from the waters of the Etruscan and Laurentine sea seems to encircle the 
whole with a silvery zone. The situation of the villa is open to the healthy breezes 
of the west wind, but is sheltered by the mountains from the fury of the north wind, 
the piercing chills of the north-cast, and the unwholesome hot summer blasts of 
the south." 1 
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The high ground on which the villa stands rises between two valleys, which may 
be called from their position the north and south valleys. They run down into 
the plain through which the Anio cuts its bed. The northern valley has been artificially 
altered, with the view of increasing its picturesque appearance, by cutting the sides 


so as to form perpendicular cliffs of reddish stone. The tints of these rocks, the 
soft verdure of the plants and trees which grow luxuriantly upon them, the bright 
colours of the wild flowers scattered here and there, and the lovely hills which 
rise as a screen behind them, give this valley such a character of soothing mid 
enchanting retirement and beauty, that it has been universally regarded as the spot 
to which the name of the Vale of Tempe was given by the emperor. The southern 


valley is less deep and bold, and from its monotonous and severe aspect it may 
perhaps be supposed to have been the place where Hadrian placed his imitation of 


the infernal regions. 8 


• See Nibby, Analisi, vol. iil p, 647 » Ligorio, Pianta 
della Villa Tjburtina di Adriano Cctare, Roma, 1751 ; 
Kurcher, Latium, Amsterdam, 1671, p. 14$. The 
best plan of the grounds ia that of Piranesi, which 
baa been followed by Nibby, Descrisione della Villa 
Adriana, i«ay. 
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* Hist. Aug. Hadr. 36: “ Tiburtinam vtllam mire 
cx.vdificavit, ita at in ea «t provrotiarum et loconsm ' 
celeberrimft nomina inscriberet, vefot Lyeeom, Aca- 
demiam, Prytaneum, Canopam, 'Posdlfo^'Tetnpe 
vocarct, «t nihil pnetermitteret ^am Inferos 
finxit.- it: 1 ■ 
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The brook which runs at the bottom of the northern valley (Fosso dell’ Acqua Ferrata) 
has received the name of the Peneius from antiquarians; and that in the southern valley 
is called Fosso di Risicoli by the modern inhabitants. These streams are now very 
scantily supplied with water; but in ancient times, when the villa was watered by a 
constant flow from its aqueducts, they must have been of considerable volume. The 
ruins, now overgrown with clumps of cypress and other trees, extend for a space of 
seven miles in circumference, and in the Middle Ages were known as Tivoli Vecchio, 
from a vague and unfounded idea that the ancient city of Tibur stood here. It has 
been remarked that the Coliseum is strikingly characteristic of the emperors who 
planned and executed it, and with equal truth it may be said that the Tiburtinum of 
Hadrian gives a marvellous picture of the many-sided genius of the great man who 
was at once the ruler of the whole known world, and had travelled throughout his 
vast domain from Britain to the Euphrates, organizing and controlling everywhere, and 
at the same time showing an appreciation of and value for literature, philosophy, and 
the fine arts, which was generally foreign to the Roman character. 1 Hadrian constructed 
in his villa at Tibur a panorama of all the sights which had struck him most on his 
world-wide travels, in order that he might, in this realm of enchantment, when no longer 
able to travel, have the thoughts in which he had taken such pleasure revived for his 
imagination to feed upon.* Considering the size and magnificence of the place, which 
almost resembles a town in its vast extent, but few notices of it are found among the 
Roman historians and biographers. Dion Cassius, or rather his epitomizer Xiphilinus, 
does not even mention it; and Spartianus and Aurelius Victor pass it over without such 
special remark as we should expect. As, however, a great part of the buildings consisted 
of the familiar thermx, stadia, theatres, and gymnasium, which occurred in every large 
Roman villa, they were perhaps not considered to be worth special remark, and only the 
peculiarities of the place were recorded. After Hadrian's return to Rome at tile end 
of his last journey to the East, in 1 35 A.I>., he resigned the cares of empire to Lucius 
ABltus Verus, and retired to this villa, which had probably been built during his absence, 
and was perhaps begun in 125, when he returned to Rome from his first journey, and 
finished during the last three years of his life, from 135 to 138.’ 

This opinion as to the date at which the villa was built is confirmed by the stamps 
found on the bricks, which range from the year 123 to the year 137 a.d. ; * and that the 
rains belong to Hadrian's Villa is sufficiently attested by universal tradition and by the 

5 ;, 

■ Aar. Viet. EpiL xk. : “ Athentensium stadia mores- 
que haush, potfttis nonsennonc tantum sed et ceteris 
discipline canendi, pmOeadt, medendiqae scientia, 
mosicus, gcomeua, pictor, fictarque ex arre vel mar- 
more proxime Polydeeos et Euphranoras. Mentor 
supra quant cuiquam credible est, locos, negotia, 
milites absentes qttoque aomtaibas reeeasere. !m> 
racui (aborts quippe qui ptoviada* omnes possibus 
cttcumicrit. Ad specimen Icgiomaa ntiIitarium,labros, 

; pcspen diculatorcs, architect os, gcaasqoe enaction 
; exstraendorum mcenium sett ia co- 

hortss ccnturiavem. Varius, mtdtiplck, multifbnaia.” 


Tertullian calls Hadrian “curiusitatum omnium ex- 
plorator ; ’* Apol. 5. “Orbem Romanum rircamiit;" 
Eutrop. viii. 7. “ Pcra gratis sane omnibus orbit 
parti bus;’ Hist. Aog. Hadr. zj. 

* See Cregorovius, Ceschichte des Rom. Kaisers, 
Hadrian; KAnigtberg, 1851, p. 3t2. 

* Hist Aug. Hadr. 23, 26 ; Aar. Viet Dr Cats, ak, 
** Deinde, oti sokt, tranquiUis rebus rentissior, rus 
proprium Tibur scccssit, peapissA Urtie Lacio ABk 
Csesati Ipse, uti beatis locuplctibus mbs, paktk 
exstruerc, curare cpulaa, signs, tabulas pfctas.” . 

* Nibby, AaaUsi, iit p. «j$t , ' 
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discovery of numerous statues of Antinous and other works of art unquestionably 
belonging to the reign of Hadrian. * \r:‘ 

The ruins Contain specimens oT almost every kind of construction. The most ancient 
part is a wall of opus incertum, composed of small polygonal fragments, of tufa, which 
stands near die Casino Fede. This wall is probably a remnant of some older villa 
rustics or farmhouse which occupied the site before Hadrian’s time, and may have be- 
longed to the gens ./Elia. It apparently belongs to the first half of the first century B.C. 
The most frequently occurring masonry is opus rcticulatum, with squares of tawny- 
coloured tufa quarried in the valley adjoining, and bonded at the comers with blocks 
of the same rock, or with red bricks. In those parts of the buildings which require 
great durability, from being exposed to the action of water, brickwork is used through- 
out. The Greek Theatre and parts of the Academy are built of small squared blocks 
of tufa, or in some cases of irregular fragments of tufa resembling, the later opera 
Saracenesca. These are sometimes strengthened with bands of reticulated work. In 
most cases the outer covering of the walls has been removed, especially where it con- 
sisted of marble slabs. Some of the stucco ornaments are still very beautiful and 
well preserved. 

Each part of the buildings is complete in itself, but they do not seem to have been 
arranged on any general plan ; and now that the roads which conducted from one part 
to another have disappeared, they present a confused mass which requires some careful 
attention to unravel. I have followed Nibby throughout in this description of the 
Villa of Hadrian, but have been obliged to confine myself to a very general and cur- 
sory account of each main feature. To notice every detail would be far beyond the 
compass of this book. In Ligorio's plan 334 different parts of the villa are marked 
and separately described, and he spent a year in the investigation of the ruins. 

Spartianus, in the passage quoted above, gives us the names of the Lyceum, the 
Academy, the Prytaneum, the Canopus, the Paecile, the Tempe, and the Inferi, as the 
I»rts of the villa made by Hadrian in imitation of their foreign originals. To these 
Ligorio has added the name Cynosarges, found upon a brick stamp. The sites of the 
Canopus, the Poecile, the Academy, Tempe, and the Inferi may be said to be ascertained 
with tolerable certainty; but those of the Lyceum and Prytaneum have not been discovered. 

The other names given by antiquaries to the different buildings are generally* 
founded upon some definite evidence drawn from their shape and situation, and are 
probably, upon the whole, fairly applicable. They are the Theatres, the. Palaestra, 
the Nymphaeum, the Library, the Imperial Palace, the Hospitals, the Stadium, the Camp, 
and the Thermae. • 

Proceeding from north to south, "the ruins may be divided, for the convenience of 
description, into twelve grand groups : — (a) The Palaestra, including the Greek and Latin 
Theatres, and the Nymphaeum; (b) the Poecile ; (r) the Guards’ Barracks; (d) the 
Library ; (r) the Imperial Palace; (/) the Stadium; (jf) the Thermae ; (A) the Canopus ; 

(*) the Academy, including the third Theatre or Odeum ; (t) the Inferi ; (/) the 
Lyceum ; (m) the Prytaneum. 1 In giving these geftcral divisions, some attempt is 

* Nib^y, Anriisi, iii. p. 6$|h 
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Grand entrance. 


made to represent the parts of the villa as they were in Hadrian’s time. The groups 
are In such different states of preservation, some being entirely destroyed and the 
ground-plan barely traceable, while others arc almost entire, that their real relative 
importance is completely obscured. The modem alleys and walks also create much 
confusion, and render the recognition of the ancient arrangement much more difficult 
The ancient grand entrance gateway to the grounds was at the north-western 
end of the ruins, on the old road towards Tibur, about a quarter of a mile 
beyond the Ponte Lucano. It seems to have consisted of two large 
pedestals of white marble, between which the carriage road passed, and which were 
pierced with arched passages for the footways on each side. One of these is still traceable 
in the Vigna Gentili, and has the remains of a bas-relief upon it, while the other has 
been destroyed, and its corresponding bas-relief placed in the Villa Albani at Rome. 1 * 

The modern entrance to the ruins is at the gate of the Villa Braschi, and leads through 
an avenue of cypress-trees in a direction at right angles to the ancient road of approach. 
The avenue runs across a space which was formerly a large quadrilateral court, 350 feet 
by 250, surrounded with porticoes attached to the theatre, w hich stands a little to the left 
of the end of the avenue. The ancient road from the Ponte Lucano entered this court 
Portia** at northern angle. The porticoes have now nearly disappeared, bu t 

and Grttk part of them remained in Ligorio's time. They served the same purposes as 

Thts,lrt - the great colonnades behind the theatres of Ponipev and Balbus at Rome. 1 
The theatre is an oval building, sunk in the slope of the rising ground, the southern side 
containing the seats for spectators, and the northern being occupied by the orchestra and 
scena, which has a stage in the form of a long and nar-ow parallelogram. The plan cor- 
responds exactly to the description by Vitruvius of a Greek theatre, and has therefore been 
Called the Greek Theatre by antiquaries. 3 Fragments of the travertine substructure of 
the scena still remain. 

At some distance from this theatre, towards the cast, and on the other side of the 
stream which runs along the Valley of Tcntpe, is the Latin Theatre, so 
called because its stage is much broader than that of the theatre just 
described. Externally, it was surrounded with arched ]>orticoes, decorated, like the 
Theatre of Marcellus at Rome, with half-columns. There were, probably, two tiers of these 
arches, corresponding to the two prcccinctiones of the cavea. At the sides of the scena 
there were rooms for the use of the actors and for the machinery ; and behind the scena 
are three -rooms, probably corresponding to the three doors in the proscenium. The 
spectator*’ wests are turned towards the south, contrary to the rules of Vitruvius. 4 

Between the two theatres there is a natural rise in the ground, which , has been 
further heightened by the rubbish heajxid upon the spot The ruins here 
' occupy a space in the form* of a trapezium, the hugest side of which lies 
towards the north-west, and the shortest towards the south-west. They are now covered 
with modern building* belonging to the Villa Braschi. The northern angle of these ruins 


Latin Theatre. 


1 This gateway has been imitated by the architect 

of the gateway at the old Villa Borgbese. It is errp- 

neootly called a tomb by Piranesi and Ligorio. See 

Piranesi, Ant Rom. tom. it. tav. 39. . * 


• See chap. xtii. pp. 313, 31$ ; Vitruv. V. 9. 

• Vitruv. v. 7. The Greeks had the orchestra 

wider, and the actusJ stage much narrower, than the 
Latins. 4 Vitnr*. v. 'fr 
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shows the remains, of a quadrilateral area, surrounded by a cryptoporticus ; and at the 
eastern angle there is. another smaller court surrounded with a portico, which has a 
double row of columns on the south-west side. This court is called the Palaestra by 
Ligorio and Piranesi, and it is supposed by them that the double portico was Intended 
to be used“ in bad weather, when the athletes could not take their exercise in the 
unsheltered part of the court. 1 It has a suite of rooms on the north-west side, intended, 
perhaps, for anointing-rooms (clasothcsia), dust-rooms (conisteria), or fives-courts (corycea).* 
On the southern side there is a spacious exedra, with niches for statues; and attached 
to it arc two large halls, in the form of a Greek cross, with small recesses at the sides, 
still retaining some marks of their ancient decorations in stucco and paint. The ■western 
angle of these ruins is conjectured to have been the site of the xystus, or covered pahestra, 
a cloistered court with a small square opening in the centre. 

The ruins of the Nymphxum lie on the south side of the Palaestra, and are connected 
with it by some chambers in which the stucco ornaments arc still well preserved, 
and show what elegance of design and workmanship was bestowed even on the 
inferior parts of the villa. The carved basin of the nymphxum can be traced, though 
it is now overgrown with trees, and some of the niches still covered with stucco work 
remain. The western side of some of the adjacent rooms, now used as a granary, is 
ornamented with niches, and Nibby thinks that this, which was the back of the 
nymphamm, was arranged so as to present a fountain supplied from the main pipe of the 
aqueduct. A similar arrangement, he says, may be seen in the remains of the nymphxum 
at Ampiglione. 

1 he IVreilc lies to the south of the nymphxum. Between them is a reservoir and the 
remains of a fountain belonging to some building now entirely destroyed. The 
Athenian Pcecilc, of which this is supposed to be an imitation, was a portico ™ ^ 
near the l*orum, the walls of which were decorated with the paintings of Polygnotus 
and Micon. From the description given of it by Pausanias, the Athenian building 
appears to have been a portico with three sides at least, on one of which the battle of 
< Enoc was represented ; on the second and largest, the war of Theseus against* the 
Amazons, and the council of the Greek chiefs after the capture of Troy ; and on the 
third, the battle of Marathon.® It thus appears that one of the sides was much larger 
than the other, and this is the case with the ruin in the Villa of Hadrian, which has three 
sides, that on the north being 640 feet in length, and the others on the east and west 
each 240 feet in length. In Ligorio’s time (1550) a part of the porticoes, which were 
of brick, still remained, and some of the paintings corresponding to the Athenian 
model. It is not certain whether a similar wall and portico occupied the southern 
side. The wall on the northern side, which is the longest, still remains entire. It had 
a portico on the exterior, which terminated in two circular buildings, and in the centre 
was the principal entrance to the Peecile. The present entrance is modem. Both the 
eastern and western sides are slightly curved. The former contains an exedra in the 

* Several statues of athlete*, the colossal bust of * SceVitruv. v. it. 

Isis, now in the Mwseo Chiaromonti, and a statue of * Win. N. H. xxxv. 9, 59 ; Pans. Att. L 1$. 

Ceres were found here Nibbv, p. 669. v t 

’ 31 ' 
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centre, connected with the buildings behind. In the centre was an open reservoir for 
water, of the same shape as the buildings surrounding it. On the western 
and southern sides the area of the Pcecile is supported by substructions of 
masonry, against which are built a number of soldiers’ rooms, commonly called the 
Cento Camarelle. At the comer, towards the south-west, is a public latrina, the tubes 
of which arc still in good preservation. 

Attached to the north-eastern corner of the Pcecile is a fine building, in 
library. the form of an exedra, with a semicircular niche turned towards the north, 
XAiiaStouarum. which, from the connexion of the Stoic philosophy with the Stoa Pcecile at 
Athens, has been called the Temple, or Diseta, or Schola Stoicorum. It was 
possibly a hall for conversation and discussion. 

Opening from this Schola towards the north-east is a building in the form of two 
concentric circles. Between the two circular parts there was an euripus filled 
with water. This edifice was probably a swimming-bath. It appears to have 
been very highly ornamented with precious marbles and sculptures, most of which were 
taken to Rome by Cardinal Alessandro Farnesc, and others to Tivoli by Cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este. The ruin commonly goes by the name of Theatrum Maritimum. A little further 
to the north-cast is a quadrilateral court, 200 feet wide, which was surrounded by a portico 
with Corinthian columns. On the north-west side of this court are the build- 
ings usually supposed to belong to the Library, and called the Greek and Latin 
Libraries. They consist of a large number of rooms, more or less preserved, 
which may have been anterooms and chambers for the attendants and 
In the centre of the north side of the court is a well-preserved nymph<eum. 
the north-east a long corridor with windows towards the south, possibly a 
Heiiocaminus, from its resemblance to the place so called by Pliny at his 
Laurent ine Villa. The ruins to the north-east of these, towards the Valley 
of Tcmpe, are thought by Nibby to be the remains of a suite of rooms belonging to one 
wing of the Imperial palace ; but their plan is very imperfectly known. 

The great mass of the Imperial apartments were further to the south-east, and were 
grouped round three large pcristylia of dazzling magnificence. The most 
splendid of these, which afforded spoil for generations of plunderers* is 
called by Piranesi, from the richness of its decorative work, the Piazza 
d’Oro. Round the peristylia were numberless suites of rooms and several large exedne, 
a basilica, and a great hall called Eco Corintio, supported on vast granite columns, and 
cased with alabs of the choicest marbles. 

The Stadium lies in a direction at right angles to the southern side of the Pcecile, and 
the semicircular end is towards the south. Between the swimming-bath and 
the northern or square end of the Stadium arc some bath-rooms for the use 
of the athletes, and on the west side stands a temple surrounded by a sacred enclosure 
formed by two vast semicircular walls ornamented with niches. On the eastern side 
are further suites of rooms, and a magnificent quadrilateral cryptoporticus. 

The Thermae stand between the Stadium and the Canopus. Numerous 
pipes and conduits for water, and also the arrangement of the various parts of 
the buildings, show that they have been rightly placed here. There seem tohavebeca two 
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distinct sets of bath-rooms, which are generally called the "terme virili” and the “terme 
muliebri ” by the Italian antiquaries. The northern group of buildings is connected with die 
curved end of the Stadium, and contains the usual number of halls, and an elliptical 
Laconicum. The Laconicum of the southern wing is circular and is connected with a grand 
central hall, similar to that in the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. 

The place called Canopus lies to the south of the Thermal, and close to a mass of 
buildings now utterly destroyed, but in Piranesi’s time recognized as the 
vestibule of the villa. The Canopus itself consists of an oblong pool of Canopus. 
water or curipus excavated in the tufa, with a row of buildings on the west side, and a 
magnificent nymphseum at the southern end, containing a great number of niches for 
statuary, and holes for jets of water. At the back of the nymphaeum is a hall call ed 
the Sacrarium, in which it is supposed that the statue of Serapis stood. A passage 
of Strabo explains the idea which Hadrian had in forming this canal and nymphaeum. 
Strabo says that at the grand festival of Serapis, whose temple and oracle were at Canopus, 
120 stadia from Alexandria, immense crowds of men and women go down to Canopus 
from Alexandria by boats along the canal, on the banks of which are pleasant houses of 
entertainment, where the worshippers stop on their way to feast and dance. 1 The long, 
broad pool was intended to represent the Canopic canal, and the rooms ranged along 
the side the houses of refreshment. The confirmation of this is derived from the 
character of the statues found here, almost all being those of Egyptian deities. 

To the south-west of the Canopus rise the immense substructions, 1755 feet in 
length, which supported the highest terrace on this side of the villa. They 
extend as far as the square tower called Rocca Bruna in Ligorio’s plan. 

This terrace and hill arc supposed to have been the imitation of the Athenian Academy 
mentioned by Spartianus. There was also a Gymnasium here, the ruins of which are 
to be seen in a vineyard at the southern end of the hill, consisting of a large 
peristylium, a circular temple, and a spacious exedra. Beyond these there w*as a large 
square block of buildings, supposed by Nibby to have been used for the students and 
masters of the School of art maintained by Hadrian ; and beyond this again 
was a spacious Odeum or theatre for musical performances. The cavea of 
this is now converted into a vineyard, but the proscenium is still well preserved. 
There were, as in the Odeum of Catania,* two praecinctiones, and at the top of the 
central cuneus was a round temple dedicated to the presiding genius of the Odeum, 
just as in the Theatre of Pompey the chapel of Victoria stood above the cavea. 

Close to this Odeum are some vast subterranean passages, supposed to be the 
Inferi which Spartianus mentions.* The depth at which these lie is only 
fourteen feet ; but they occupy a trapezoidal area, the longest side of which 
is about 1050 feet, and the shortest 200 feet Most of these corridors are excavated like 
catacombs in the natural rock. A brick stamped with the name Cynosarges 
is said to have been found near the aqueduct which runs to the south of the 
Inferi, but nothing further is known about any building of that name having 
stood in Hadrian’s Villa. There are two other names found in Spartianus, 
the Lyceum and the Prytaneum. Piranesi identifies^ the Lyceum with a ruined portico 

» Strabo, writ p. 801. - * Hist. Aug. Tyr. trig. 30. 
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at a little distance to the south of the Infcri, and the Prytaneum with some more 
extensive ruins nearly a mile further to the south-east Nibby, however, rejects the idea 
that these last were ever embraced within the Villa of Hadrian, and thinks that it 
terminated near the mineral spring called the Acqua Ferrata. Not far from the Villa 
of Hadrian was the estate granted by Aurelian to Zenobia, where she 
passed the latter part of her life as a naturalized Roman matron. The 
exact site is. however, quite unknown, and the attempts of Del Re and Volpi to determine 
it are idle conjectures . 1 

The other villas'-’ which are mentioned in classical writers as being in the environs of 
Tibur arc those of Varus, the friend of Horace; Catullus, the poet ; Vopiscus, a friend of 
Statins; Cetronius; and Martial / 1 The names of many other celebrated Romans have been 
distributed at will by the local ciceroni am- mg the numerous ruins which cover the neigh- 
bourhood, but there appears to be no evidence to prove that Maecenas, Syphax, Ventidius 
bassus, or the rest of those enumerated by Kircher. ever had villas at or near Tibur. 

The ruins of a considerable villa lie near the Porta S, Croce of Tivoli, in the estate 
called Cardano from the mediaeval name of the Fundus Cassianus, which is 
nifatf'Ouswt. given in a list of the estates belonging to the cathedral at Tivoli as the site 
of a Villa of Cams Cassius . 1 Part of the-e ruins consist of a very ancient 
structure of polygonal work ; but the rest is pronounced by Nibby to belong to the time of 
the later Republic. The casino of the Collegio Greco is now built on the spot ; but the plan 
of the ancient villa can be so far traced as to show that it had several terraces, and looked 
towards the south-west. In the sixteenth century there were A\W eighteen large apartments 
existing, surrounded with a portico of Doric columns, and also some temples, a theatre, 
some fountains, and fish-ponds. The opus rcticulatum «*f these ruins has a peculiar 
alternate arrangement of coloured tufa in its square*. An immense number of works of 
art were dug up here, and the nearly complete destruction of what still remained of the 
v illa in the sixteenth century is probably due to the fact of its having been found to be so 
rich a mine of ancient Sculptures. 

Nibby thinks that the ruins commonly called the Villa of Horafec, and situated 
at the hermitage of S. Antonio under Monte Catiiio, are too extensive to have belonged 
..... ‘ * to Horace, and that they may have formed a part of the Villa of Sallust. 

which is mentioned by the author of the oration "In Sallustium 1 * attri- 
buted to Cicero. 

The Sabine Farm of Horace can hardly be passed over, though it is not strictly included 
i. within our limits. There is no evidence to show that the poet ever had a 
Farmy nlrarr. villa at Tibur beside* his Sabine farm ; indeed his own word*. 11 satis beat us 
unicis Sabins*/' *cem expressly to imply the contrary.* The estate he had 

i Kircher, Latium, p. 156, 4 Nibby. An.dbi. tom i, p, 397 ; iii, p. 226, 

5 See above, p. 399. Syphax died at Tibur (Livy, * Ibid, iii, rzz ; I Send. Cic. Ir» Salt. cap. vii. 

xxx. 45); but this \% no reason why he should have 4 Hor, Od. ii. 18, 14. The words miht Tibur 

possessed a villa there, as Kircher assumes. The tupiminTdo not necessarily imply that he had a 
Kubeitii had an estate near Tibur; Tac. Ann. xtv. home of Ins own at Tibur, any more than at 

^ or baht . X or do the other passages, Od. ii. 6. 5* 

s Hor* Carm. i. 18, 1; CatulL Csrm. xtii. ; Slat. * Tibur sit mihi sedes utmam ftenect£e« n ts\ ' 2* Jt, 

^ ® 4 ^ uv - Ssrt* wv. 87 ; Mart. fir, 80. “ circa neimt* m ultquc Tfburis ripas/* Kp/L 7 «. 4 S* 
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was usually called a Sabinum, not a Tiburtinum, and must therefore be looked tor 
at some distance from Tibur. Horace mentions two places in the neighbourhood, Valia 
and Mandela, the sites of which can be exactly determined. 1 The Tabula Peiitjngenaha 
places Varia on the Via Valeria, eight miles beyond Tibur ; and precisely at this distance 
are the remains of an ancient town now covered by the modern village of Vico Varo. But 
the position of Mandela is more important for ascertaining the site of Horace’s Villa, 
because, if we can fix upon it. we then can discover to which of the mountain streams which 



VICO VAKO AHV M CKMIMS. 


flow into tire Anio the name Digentia belonged. 

Church of S. Cosimato, on the Via Valeria, two miles 

that an estate in the modern district formed by the union of Cantalupo and 
called, in tile later Imperial times or the early Middle Ages, Massa Mandelana.* 

“ mihi vacuum Tibur placet," !'p. i. 8. 1 2, “ Rome 


Tibur amcm,” counterbalance the evidence of the 
passage quoted in the test. Suet. Vit. Hor. gives kith 
the names Sabinum andTiburtinuin to Horace's estate. 

Ep. i. 14, 3 : *• Quinquc bonos solitum (ngcllum) 
Variant dimitterc patres.” Ep. i. t8. 105 *, “O.elidus 
Digentia rivus quern Mandela bibit rugosus frigore 
pagus. w 


An inscription dug up in i?57 near the 
from the village of Bardclla, shows 

Bardella was 
From this 

* The inscription is given thus by Nibby, 
Anal. i. 2% : “Val. Maxima Mater domni prediaVol. 
dukissima filia que vixit annis xxxvi. men. it. d. xii 
in prediis Suis masse Mandclane Sepretorum Her- 
cules qmssqu pace.” Orelli, Inscr. 104. compares with 
the expression domni finrdin, i.e. domina pradti, the 
compounds dtmnifnHda and domtuediits, given in 
Marini. Atti, ii. p. 644. 
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it is plain that the Digentia was the torrent now called Maricella, which joins the Anio 
between Cantalupo-Bardella and Vico Varo, descending from near Licenza, a small village 
about six miles from Vico Varo. As to the exact spot where the Villa of Horace itself stood in 
the valley of the Digentia we cannot be quite certain : the ruins usually pointed out are on a 
little knoll opposite to the village of Licenza, and on the other side of the stream. These 
are possibly situated on the same spot as the villa, if they do not date so far tack as the 
lifetime of the poet himself. They consist only of a mosaic pavement, and of two capitals 
and two fragments of Doric columns lying among the bushes. The pavement has been 
much disturbed by the planting of a vineyard, and can only be seen on removing the earth 
which covers it. The groundwork is white, with a border of animals in black. 1 “ These 
are the sole traces now visible (1842); but some fifty years ago the mosaic floors of six 
chambers were brought to light, but were covered again with earth, as nothing was found 
to tempt further excavation. The farm is situated on a rising ground which sinks with 
a gentle slope to the stream, leaving a level intervening strip now yellow with the harvest. 

. In this may be recognised the ‘ pratum apricum ’ of which Horace speaks as liable to inunda- 
tion. The ‘aprica rura’ were probably then, as now, sown with com — ‘segetis certa fidcs 
meae.’ Here it must have been that the poet was wont to repair after his meal to take his 
siesta — ' prope rivum somnus in herba ; ’ and here his personal efforts perhaps to dam out the 
stream provoked his neighbours to a smile — ‘rident vicini glebas et saxa movcntem.” ,, 
The place is surrounded on all sides by hills (“ continui colles ”). except where the main valley of 
the Digentia separates them (“ ni dissocientur opaca valle"), running nearly due north and 
south ; so that, facing down the valley towards the south, the sun, before mid-day, rests on 
the right-hand slopes, and in the afternoon on the left-hand (“ut veniens dextrum latus 
aspiciat Sol, laevum discedens curru fugiente vaporct”). 3 

The other spots mentioned by Horace near his farm arc the Fanum Vacume, the 
slopes of Ustica, and the mountain of Lucretilis. 4 The first of these has been placed 
by the Italian topographers at Rocca Giovane, a village perched on a hill on the west 
side of the valley, about two miles above Cantalupo-Bardella. The evidence for this 
identification is an inscription found at Rocca Giovane stating that Vespasian repaired 
the Aides Victoria* there. The scholiast Aero, quoting a lost work of Varro on religious 
worship, states that Victoria was identical with the Sabine deity Vacuna, and the inscription 
has therefore been assumed to have referred to the “fanum putre Vacuna* ” of Horace. 
Hence an objection has been raised by Cav. Noel des Vergers to the supposed site of the 
villa, since it can hardly be said to be behind Rocca Giovane. Dr. Henzen and 
Cav. Rosa endorse this opinion, adding that there is no fountain near the site at Licenza, 
and that it is not high enough among the hills to anwer to Horace's description. They 
would therefore place the villa at Colle del Poetcllo, behind Rocca Giovane, where there 
is a terraced platform among the hills, evidently once occupied by a villa, and containing 
scattered remains of brickwork. This spot is sheltered on the cast by Monte della Costa, 
and on the south by Monte del Corynaleto, which Rosa thinks is the Lucretilis of Horace 


* Gdl, Topojfr. p, 46a. 

* Dennis in Milman’s Horace, p. *01. “ Pratum 
•pricum/’Ep- L 14, 30 -, “Apnea run,” Od. iff. it, V. 


see also Od. iii. 16, 30 ; Ep. 1 14, 35, 39. 

3 Ep. i 16, 1—16. 

4 Ep. i. 10, 49 ; Od, L 17, 1, it. 
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A copious spring rises near the spot, and flows down to the Digentian torrent beldw ; 
and, by a singular coincidence, the torrent takes the name of Licenza after receiving the 
water of this brook (“ fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus ”). 1 

It may be urged in favour of the old opinion, that the words “ post fanum dictabam ” have 
been generally understood to mean, that Horace composed his letter at some other place 
than his villa, as he strolled over the hills and jotted down his thoughts on his tablets ; and 
that the spring of which he speaks was not necessarily close to his house, but only within 
the precincts of his estate. I cannot, therefore, feel any more confidence in this new deter- 
mination of the site than in the old one. Both appear possible, but there is no positive 
evidence in favour of either. 

The “ Ustica Cubans” of the poet is commonly, with some probability, supposed to be 
La Rustics, which lies on the hill close to Liccnfa, on the eastern side of the valley. 

Lucretilis is probably a name applied to the whole range of hills connected with 
Monte Gcnnaro. Cav. Rosa, however, in the article above quoted, places it at Monte del 
Corynaleto, just above Rocca Giovane. The name of Fons Bandusis has been given 
to most of the springs in this valley by the enthusiastic admirers of Horace, but it is quite 
uncertain whether the Fons Randusix was in Apulia 2 or in the Sabine territory. 

The era of road-construction in the Campagna must be reckoned as beginning before 
the middle of the fifth century of Rome, when Appius Claudius, the Censor, (C.) 
laid down the Appian way from Capua, and the Appian aqueduct from the Hoads. 
seventh milestone on the road to Pneneste ; 3 for Livy speaks of a road to Alba 
Longa as already existing in the year 413 of the city: 4 * and the work of Appius Claudius 
consisted therefore probably in improving and paving the old road. The Latin road 
also may be supposed to have existed in very early times, as the route of communication 
between the Tusculan hills and Rome. 6 * But the principal development of the Roman 
roads took place after the end of the Punic wars, when the empire of Rome began to 
require the means of easy access to the distant provinces * And though the new roads 
then laid down were principally ultra-Italian, as the Domitian, the Gabinian, and the 
Kgnatian, yet the Italian roads at the same time had great pains bestowed upon their 
improvement and repair. Among the great services rendered by Caius Gracchus to his 
country, one of the most important was his care for the proper maintenance and repair of 
the roads in Italy. 1 The method of constructing and paving the great roads has been 
noticed above, and we have here only space to speak of the most remarkable monu- 
ments which marked the commencement of each of the great Roman roads, 8 the suburban 


1 Bnll. dell Inst. 1857, pp. 31, 107. 

* See Milman's Horace, pi 108, note. 

* Livy, fat. 39 j Front De Aq. 5. 

* Livy, vii. 39. The Via Cabin* it mentioned by 
Livy, iii 6, v. 49, at early as 291 A.U.C. ; and the Via 
Salaria, Livy, vit. 9, in A.U.C 393 ; but perhaps this is 
a historical proleptis. 

* Livy, ii. 39. 

* hodorus, Origin, xv. (6, say* that the Romans 
learnt the an of paving from the Carthaginians. 

* Plutarch, G Gracch. 7. 

8 See Introduction, p. xxxviii Dionys. iii 67,'Xyw/ 


o If If TptcrX rots /tryaXonporfcrrArotr Kanomvavftmst 

xijs ’Vtliu)s, rdt n viilmv oymyit rUkpsu icoi ran , 
rtir i!Mr vrpm rtts, ml rar rm* wnwofiw* ipyturiat. 
Strabo, v. 3, 8, p. 235. The technical names of the 
various kinds of roads are best explained in the 
Schriften der r&mischen F eldmesser, edited by 
Blumc, Lachmann, and Rudorff; Berlin, t8$su There 
is also an excellent article in Nibb/s Analisi, voi iii 
p. 492. The other standard books of reference are 
Westphal, Die rbmische Kampague, and Bergter, 
Hist des grands Cbemins, in Graev, Thes. voi *. 
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villas already mentioned, the tombs which fringed their sides, the massive viaducts which 
conveyed them across the valleys, and the roadside chapels and temples. The number 
of monumental tombs especially on the Appian, Latin, and Flaminian roads, was very 
considerable. Nibby enumerates two hundred on the Appian road between the ancient 
Porta Capena and Albano, a distance of fourteen miles. They were of the most varied and 
fantastic shapes and designs, the most common forms being those with square or round bases, 
cylindrical superstructure, and conical roof. Some were square, with several floors, and 
surmounted by a pyramid : others consisted of adicuhe in brick, placed upon a cubical base ; 
or of sarcophagi in various shapes, mounted upon brick substructions. Many fragmentary 
inscriptions have been found which once belonged to these tombs, but not one of any 
historical importance. The greater part of them record the names of freedmen and other 
obscure people, as the larger and more highly decorated tombs were plundered first, and 
their marble covers and inscriptions completely destroyed at an early period. The oldest 
fragments which have been saved may be studied in the Berlin Collection of Inscriptions, 
w'here they are learnedly edited by Th. Mommsen. 1 There were also many exedra* 
and fountains by the sides of the roads, designed as resting-places for travellers. 

The first part of the ancient Appian road now lies between the Porta S. 

^ Sebastiano and the site of the old Porta Capena. From this part of the 

road the Via Latina diverged on the left, and the Via Ardeatina on the right* 
Here w^ere the gardens of Terence, the tomb of the Scipios, and the arch of Drusus* The 
Clivus Martis and the Temple of Mars were just outside the Porta S. Sebastiano, on the 
left-hand side of the present road. Beyond the Porta S. Sebastiano, the first considerable 
monument now visible is a mass of stonework on the left hand, about 100 yards from 
the gate. From its form and style of masonry there can be little doubt that it was a 
pyramidal tomb, similar to that of Caius Cestius at the Porta S. Paolo, and that it was built 
in the Augustan era. A little beyond this ruin the road crosses the Almo, and the remains 
of another pyramidal tomb are to be seen on the left. This is sometimes called the tomb 
of Priscilla, mentioned by Statius ; but that name more probably belongs to the laiger tomb 
further on, beyond the Church of Domine quo Vadis. The latter tomb agrees better with 
the description of Statius, as it had a cupola and loculi for the reception of unburnt corpses, 51 

The immense number of ruined tombs and other buildings which crowd the sides of 
the road beyond this point makes it necessary to restrict our remarks as much as 
possible! and we shall therefore only notice a few of the most prominent ruins upon the 
road or in the immediate neighbourhood. 

A bride building called the Temple of the Pcus Rediculus stands in the valley of the 
Almo (Caffarella), half a mile to the left of the road at the second mile* 

[)eus KmkmVJ. 

stone. The legend which connects it with Hannibal's march on Rome is 
altogether unworthy of credit, 4 and it is plain that the building, which is in the form of a 

1 Corp. Inscr. 1006, 1090 — 1093. * Stat. Sylv. v. I, 222. 

* Suet. Vit Ter. 5. See above, pp. 214, *17. 4 The Campus Rcdiculi is mentioned by PUny, 

Canina, Ann. dell' Inst. 1853, p. 144. Tbcbest map N. H. x. 5 122, as the burial-place of a sacred crow, 
of this portion of the Via Appia is in the Monumenti The Redicult Fanum is placed by Festus, p. <282, 
<UIT Imtituto di Cor. Arch. vol. v. tav. 57,58,59,60, “extra portam Capcnam, quia Hannibal ex eo toco 
and 45, 46, 47, with the description by Canina in the redierit.” 

Annuli for 1831, 1852, 1853, 1862. 
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pseudo-peripteros, jvith Corinthian plasters, had two stories, and cannot therefore have 
been a temple. Prof. Reber considers that it was a chapel tomb, similar to that to he 
seen at St. Urbano, near the tomb of Cascilia Metella. 

The Grotto of Egeria, as it is called, lies in the valley of the Almo, about half a 
mile above the building just .mentioned. It is an arched nymphaeum of 
brick, at the back of which a plentiful stream of clear water rises. The G ™ tto . 

mutilated statue of the nymph still remains, but no other parts of the decora- 
tions. There is little doubt that it was the nymphaeum of some suburban villa. 

On the hill above it stands the Church of St. Urbano, probably an ancient tomb in the 
shape of an sedicula. It is commonly called the Temple of Bacchus, from Temple of 
the discovery under it of an altar of Dionysus, with a Greek inscription. But Ifercula or 

this altar seems to have been moved here from some other spot. The building Honos - 

is in the form called by Vitruvius a prostylos tetrastylos, withCorinthian columns and capitals. 
These are now built up into the modern wall. The whole, except the entablature and 
columns, is of brickwork of the Antonine era, as appears from the stamps of the bricks. 
The triple frieze, forming a kind of attica between the architrave and cornice, seems to 
contradict the notion that this was a temple, though the great antiquary Visconti considered 
that it was the Temple of Honour, built by Marius outside the Porta Capena. 1 The 
interior is tolerably well preserved, and has a vaulted rot>f, with coffers and reliefs in the 
form of trophies. 

On the left of the Appian road, where it dips suddenly into a valley near the Church 
of St Sebastian, lies a group of ruins, the principal of which consist of a 
circus, a building enclosed in a large square court, and some remains of Maxentius 
rooms, apparently belonging to an ancient villa. The walls of the circus are and Temple of 
still in such preservation that they can be easily traced round the whole Tomaim. 
enclosure, and are in some parts nearly of the original height They are built of rubble, 
mixed with brickwork and with jars of terra-cotta to lighten their weight, as in the 
case of the masonry at the Villa Gordianorum, mentioned above, and at the Torre 
Pignattara, on the Via Labicana. The towers at each side of the carceres, the 
curved line of the carceres themselves, and the spina can be easily traced.* An 
inscription in honour of Romulus, son of Maxentius, found here in 1825, seems to 
show that the circus was built in honour of that prince, who died before his father, 
A.D. 309.* This is confirmed by a statement in one of the ancient chronicles published by 
Roncalli, in which it is said that Maxentius built a circus “ ad Catacumbas," evidently 
referring to the neighbouring catacombs of St. Sebastian and others,* and also by the style 
of masonry used in the circus. The adjoining ruined temple, with its enclosing court, 
seems to belong to a somewhat earlier style of construction ; but Nibby has given some 
reasons, derived from the coins of Maxentius and Romulus, for supposing that it was the 
temple dedicated to Romulus, after his apotheosis, by his father. 8 The ruins are . not 


* Visconti, Op. Milan, 1829, vol H. p. 387. Visconti 
placed the Temple of Virtue in., the neighbouring 
ruins. But see above, p. 49. 

* See Nibby, Circo diCaracalla, Romae, 183$; 
Canina, Arch. Rom. ii. p. 447, tav, 137. 


* Eckhel, Num. Vet voL vlii. p. 59. ; ’ 

« Chron. ip. Roncalli, tom. ii eoL 948, 

* Hobleris Roman Coins, p. 8a 1, Nn, 3055 ; R. 
Aetem, Memorise. A temple, the body of it square, 
with a roundCupola or domed top ; twodoordin front. 

^ $jk\. 
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sufficiently presented to make it certain that the building was a tenjple, and there is 
nothing to contradict the hypothesis that it was a tomb. Nor is anything whatever known 
about the adjoining villa. 

On the edge of the hill formed by the great lava-stream which in long-past ages 
flowed down from the Alban hills, and along the top of which the Via Appia 
r uns from this point, stands the conspicuous tomb of Caecilia Metella, the 
daughter of Metellus Creticus, and wife of Crassus, — but whether of the 
triumvir Crassus, or of the orator, or of some other less well-known Crassus, is uncer- 
tain . 1 The shape of the tomb is the same as that of the Mausoleum of Hadrian and 
the tomb of the Plautii at Tivoli — a cylindrical tower-like edifice, resting on a square 



circus or maxentius, with the arches or the claudian and marciav awkducts, 

AND THE I1I1.I.S NEAR I'R.ENKSTE AND TCSCl.’I.I.'M. 


base of missive blocks of travertine. The upper part has been destroyed, with the 
exception of the band of ox-sculls and garlands which surrounds it, and some trophies 
carved in relief above the inscription. The roof was probably conical. Mediaeval battle- 
ments, erected by the Caetani family, who held ft as a fortress in the thirteenth centuiy, 
now crown the upper edge. The remains of the Caetani castle are still visible on each side 
of the road beyond the tomb. 

After passing the third milestone, the Appian road is fringed with ruins of innumer- 
able tombs, and here and there the relics of a suburban villa. Scarcely any of these 



1 The inscription on tite tSfh “Cecilfae Q. Cretici Filin Metclla; Crass!*” 
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can have names attached to them with any- certainty. The Villa Quintiliana Commodi 
has been already noticed as occupying the tract called Roma Vecchia, 
where. the Campus sacer Horatiorum and the Fossa Cluilia also lay. 1 ^Smmt 

The suburban villa in which Seneca committed suicide by opening his veins ° ' 

was at the fourth milestone, and near this there was found by Nibby in 182.4 a marble slab. 



TOMB OK C.ECILIA M STELLA. 

inscribed with the name of Granius, a military tribune.* A tribune of this name was 
employed by Nero to compel Seneca to kill himself Whether the stone refers to 
him or not cannot be ascertained, but the coincidence of names is singular* 

At the fifth milestone, on the right-hand side of the road, is a round mass of ruins with 

* See p. 416 ; Mart Hi 47. quart umqueapud lapidem suburtnno nr substi- 

* Tac. Ana. xv. So: “Ex C a mp ani a rcmcavcrat tcrat” -p * Tac. loc. cit 

' ’ 3* a 
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a rectangular chamber inside, which has been supposed to be the tomb mentioned by 
T*mbofAttkus. Cornelius Nepos as the burial-place of Atticus, Cicero’s friend, 1 * * Near this 
is a great platform of peperino blocks, which are thought to have been used 
as a burning-place (ustrina) for the bodies interred in the tombs on the road. 

Between the sixth and seventh milestones from the Porta Capena there is a large round 
ruin, 300 feet in circumference, now supporting a house and olive-orchard upon the top. 

The name Cotta was found on an inscription belonging to this, and 
hence it has been supposed to be the tomb of the gens Aurelia, who 
bore the surname of Cotta. On the left are the arches of the aque- 
duct which supplied the Villa of Commodus. 

At the eighth milestone there was a Temple of Hercules erected by Domitian. 

Martial mentions this temple in several passages.* There arc considerable 

Temples of remains of a tetrastyle temple on the right hand of the road, consisting 

^Si/vanl” °f columns of Alban peperino ; but this, which was once supposed to be 

the Temple of Hercules, is now said to have contained an altar to 
Silvanus. The villa and farm of Persius the poet are said by his biographer to have 
been near the eighth milestone. 8 

Tomb of At the ninth milestone stood the tomb of Gallienus, and perhaps the 

Gallienus. ruins there belong to his suburbanum. 4 * 

At the tenth milestone the Rivus Albanus, formerly the Aqua Ferentina, is 
crossed ; and at the eleventh the road begins to ascend the slope towards Albano. 

At the twelfth the circuit of the .walls of the ancient town of Bovillac is approached, 

and the ruins of the circus previously described arc passed on the right 

BcvtfU. ■ t . * 

hand* 

, Aruia. Albano stands at the fourteenth milestone, and beyond it Aricia. 

At the sixteenth milestone, in the valley below the modern town of 
Lariccia, is the massive causeway, 700 feet in length and 40 in width, upon which the 
old Appian road was raised. It is built of blocks of peperino, and is a solid mass 
of masonry, except where three archways give passage to the water which descends 
from the Alban hills and the neighbourhood of Nemi* 

The modem Porta di S. Giovanni is now the point at which the road to Albany sad 
also that to Frascati, leave Rome. Anciently, as wc have seen, the roads 
diverged after passing the Porta Capena, and the Latin road had a gale of 
its own in the Aurelian wall, called the Porta Latina, now walled up. 7 


Latin read* 


1 Com. Nep. Pomp. Alt. 22 : “ Sepukus cst juxta 

viam Appiam ad quint um lapidem in monument© Q. 

Oecili avunculi &ut” Sec the Berlin Corp. Inscr. 
vol i. No, 1006. 

* Mart. iii. 47.3, “ Horatiomm qua vim sacer campus, 

et qua pimilii floret Herculis fanum f ix. 64, “Her- 
culis in magni voltus descendere Caesar dignatut, 

Latia? dat nova tcxnpla via?, qua Trivia? nemorosa 
peri* dutn regna viator octavum domifia rnarmor ah 

prbe legit y* ix. 104, i, “ Appio, quam sintSi veneran- 
dd# la Hercule Caesar consecrat, Ausonhe maxima 

€ ■ > *. y<:h* * ■■ v Ci. 


fama via?. Sextus ah Albana quern colit arce lapis/’ 
/.r. from Dominant V ilia at Alba. 

• Suet. Vit. Per*. 

4 Aur. Viet. Epit, 60. 

• Sec p. 368 ; Canina, Monument* dell’ Arch. Rotoi. 
tav, 137. 

• Sec Canina, Arch. Rom. tom. viii. p> 674; Monum. 
tav. *83. 

7 Sef* p. 68. The Via Astnaria, which passed out 
at the Porta Asinaria, was a cross road, uniting the 
Via Latina with the Via Appia and; Via 
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Torre Fiscal** 


Temple 
of Fortuua 
Alulicbris. 


. The line of the old Via Latina is unfortunately now almost lost, and can only be tsaced 
by the rows of ruined tombs which mark its former course. After leaving the Porta 
Latina it runs along the edge of the hills which form the right side of 
the Caffarelli valley, and crosses the new road* to Albano near the second i* 

milestone, at a point on the side of the valley almost opposite to the 
so-called Fountain of Egeria. Not far from this spot some very interesting tombs were 
excavated in i860. A full account of these has been given in the Anuali del! Institute 
di Corrispondcnza A'rcheologica for 1 860, and summaries of this article will be found 
in all tHe new guide-books. The sarcophagi and stucco ornaments of these tombs : 
are the most perfect remains of the kind ever found in the neighbourhood of Rome.' 

At the fourth milestone from the Porta Capena the Latin road passed under the arches 
of the Claudian and Marcian aqueducts, at the tower now called Torre Fiscale. 

At this point the two aqueducts cross each other, and present a most magnifi- 
cent series of arcades, flanking the side of the old Latin road for more than a mile. 
Some of the arches of the Claudian aqueduct are here more than fifty feet in height. 

The Temple of Fortuna Muliebris, dedicated in the year 286 A.U.C., on the spot 
at which Coriolanus is said to have met his mother, stood at the fourth 
milestone, and near it the Suburbanum Hadriani, now called Sette 
Bassi, as mentioned above.* The castella of the Aqua Marcia, the 
Tepula, the Julia, the Claudia, the Anio Yetus, and the Anio Nova lie on the right 
of the old Latin road here, at the sixth milestone, where the arcades make a right 
angle. The road then runs to the right of the present road to Frascati, nearly on the 
line of the modem Strada di Grotta Ferrata, and, ascending the slopes of the Alban 
hills, passes behind Tusculanum and Corbio along the valley which separates the Alban 
from the Tusculan group of hills. 4 

The Via Pnencstina, the Via Labicana, and the Via Valeria or Tiburtina, all issued 
from the Porta Esquiiina, and separated soon afterwards, but whether at the 
point where they now separate or not is quite uncertain. 8 At the third 
milestone on the Via Praencstina was the Villa Gordianorum already described, Laikma. 

and at the ninth, where the road crosses a small brook, is a magnificent 
monument of ancient Roman architecture, consisting of an arched viaduct built of 
peperino and tufa blocks. 1 * * 4 The length of this viaduct is one hundred and five yards, and 
some of the arches arc about fifty feet in height. The blocks «of stone used are in some 
cases ten feet in length, and they are firmly fitted together without any kind of cement 
The ancient roadway of polygonal fragments of basalt still remains, but the parapet on 
each side has been destroyed. 

Near the Via Labicana, after passing on the left a large piscina of the Anio Vetus, 
between the third and * fourth milestones stands a large circular brick yjw 
building, now called Torre Pignattara. The masonry appears to belong to the .rfiiieflun, 

times of the later emperors, being full of terra-cotta jars, intermixed with the Concrete of 


1 Ann. dtlF Injf. 1860, p. $*8 ; Monum. vol vi. 

lav. 43 j Fortunati, RclaxioncdeUc Scavi lungo la Via 

Latina, 1859 » Story, Robadt Roma, vol ii. p. 38. 

* Dionys. vlii. 36, 55 j Livy, IL 39 j Val. Max. L 8,4. 


Seep. 4*8. » See above, pp.49,64. 

4 See p. 418. Nibby, Analisi, vol it, (a $90, A 
sketch of the Ponte di Nono,asthis viaduct is called, 
is given by Caa|cm, M onumenti dell’ Arch. Ant. tuv. 183. 
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the roof to make it lighter. The common legend taken from Anastasius, which calls 
this building the tomb of S. Helena, seems ill-founded, as Eusebius distinctly states that 
she was buried at Constantinople. 1 

Between the fourth and sixth milestones the brick arches of the Aqua Alcssandrina 
run parallel to the road at a little distance; but nothing further of interest remains on 
either side of the road till La Colonna, the ancient Labicum, is reached. 

The Via Valeria, or Tiburtina, now leaves Rome at the Porta S. Lorenzo. Traces 
. of the polygonal pavement of the old road can be seen at intervals along the 

m .» er . modern road to y;b ur> eS p CC j a iiy between the eighth and ninth milestones, 
and here and there the naked core of a tomb ; but nothing of any interest offers itself 



to an archaeologist until the Aquae Albulae arc reached. Some few remains of an ancient 
building, which may have belonged to the thermae there, 1 have been discovered : but 
these are now built into the walls of a modem farmhouse. 

The ancient quarries of travertine, mentioned by Strabo, .where the stone of the 
Coliseuth was cut, lie on the right of the road beyond the Solfatara. The modern 
quarries are on the left. The road then crosses the Anio over an ancient bridge still 
called the Ponte Lucano, from Marcus Plautius Lucanus, a Tiburtine magistrate, whose 

0 

1 The name Pignattara is derived from the earthera Maaentius and the Villa Gordian orum. , See Intro* 
pots used in the masonry of (he walls. The same duction, p. xxxiv. Nibby, Analiti, lit p. 343. 
mode of construction may be seen at the Circus, of * Mart. i. 13; Strabo, v. p. 238. 
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memory is preserved in an inscription discovered upon the ancient fourteenth m&stwre/ 
on this road. Hie bridge was originally composed of three travertine arches, ofWhidi 
the one next to the left bank remains entire. The central arch has been " V ( , 

restored with masonry of the sixth century, similar to that in the Ponte 
Nomentano and the Ponte Salario. The arch on the right bank was restored in the/ 
fifteenth century, and the whole bridge was repaired again in 1836* This bridge 
was broken down by Totila when he was encamped at Tibur, and Nibby thinks that 
he destroyed the middle arch, and that it was then restored by Narses. 



I\>NTE MOMENTA N<», BY WHICH tllB VIA NOMFATANA CROSSES THE ANtO. 


Just on the other side of the bridge is the tomb of the gens Plautia* well known 
from numerous paintings and photographs. It is very similar in its main features to 
that of Caecilia Metella on the Appian road, and to the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian. A cylindrical tower of travertine, based on a square founda- Tom * 0/P,am *- 
tion, and capped with a cone, was the original design ; but a ruined mediaeval tower, 
standing upon the top, now disfigures it. Two inscriptions placed on a projecting front 
vmh Ionic pilasters record the names of M. Plautius Silvanus, consul with Augustus in 
the year 2 B.C., and his son Ti. Plautius Silvanus, prefect of the city in 80 a third 
inscription, which is now destroyed, commemorated a P. Plautius Pulcher. 1 


* Crater, 352. 
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Via Sa/arti. 


The other principal roads which traverse the Campagna, the Nomentana, the Salara, 
the Flaminia* the Cassia, the Aurelia, and the Ostiensis, offer but little within the bounds 
of ancient Latium which calls for remark. 

The Via Nomentana diverged from the Via Salara at the Colline gate in the Servian 
walls, and passed through the Aurelian wall at a gate which now stands 

M a little to the south of the modem Porta Pia. The present road follows 

the line of the ancient Via Nomentana, as may be seen by the ruins of toriWbs which 
fringe it beyond S. Agnese and beyond the Ponte Nomentano . 1 The Mons Sacer, as 
already mentioned, stands just beyond this bridge, and the Villa of Phaon at the Vigne 
Nuove, on a side road which branches off to the right just beyond the bridge.* 

The Salara is said to have been so named from the supplies of salt conveyed along 
it to the Sabine district at the time when the Romans and Sabines 
“ ara ' were confederates* The road is first mentioned in history as the scene 
of the single combat between Manlius and the gigantic Gaul . 4 The ancient road 
passed out at the Colline gate, and followed very nearly the same line as the present 
road along the left bank of the Tiber, as may be seen by the ruins near Scrpen- 
tara, and by the position of the ancient bridge, the Ponte Salaro, which carries it 
over the Anio, close to Antemns. Beyond this, Fidene and the Allia are the most 
remarkable points of interest upon the road in the neighbourhood of Rome.* Not 
far from Malpasso the ancient road, according to Nibby, diverges to the right, crossing 
the railway to Ancona. 

The Via Flaminia, after passing through the Porta Ratumena at the torrib of Bibulus, 
A left the Aurelian fortifications at the Porta Flaminia, which stood a little 
•mi^Vh Cattia nearer ^e slope of Monte Pincio than the present Porta del Popolo* It 
diverged to the right of the present street, and then crossed the Tiber 
at the well-known Milvian bridge, whence it turned off to the right along the Tiber 
valley, while the Via Cassia 7 ascended to the left among the Etruscan hills towards Veii. 
The old Flaminian road lay closer to the river than the modern, which is carried through a 
cutting in the hills and rejoins it at Tor di Quinto. There are a few rock-tombs on the 
left hand, between the fifth and sixth milestones. One of them has been connected 
with the poet Ovid by a mistaken inference drawn from the inscription found upon jt, 
which bears the name of Q. Nasonius Ambrosias . 8 

The Via Aurelia left Rome at the Janiculan gate, which corresponded to the Porta S. 

Yancrazio, and followed the line of the present road to Civita Vccehia, 

I ia A itrfffff * 

Between it and the Via Cassia lay the Via Triumphalis, which, after 

passing the Porta Angelica and Monte Mario, joined the Via Cassia at the Osteria Giu- 

siniana. On the Via Portuensis, a little beyond the fifth milestone, at a place called 

Affoga l’Asino, in the Vigna Ceccarelli, . was the grove of the Dca Dia, at which the 


Via Aurelia, 


The old name of the Via Nomentana was Ficu- 
ense. Livy, iii. 52. 

* See above, pp. 351,420. 

* Fettus, p. 326. 4 Livy, vil 9. 

, * Scepp. 359, 390. « See pp. 59, 323. 

The, .Cassia was sometimes '•ailed the Claudia, 


Ovid, Pont i. 8, 44. 

* Sec Bellori, Picture Antique, Rome, t758,PP-9> 
— 172. Bellori gives the inscription thus:— •“ D. M.Q. 
Nasonius Ambrosiu* sibi et suit feck libertis Ubetta* 
busque Nasoniw Urtriee conjugi sue M ootf&Mftii 
suit et pottcriaque (?) eonun." ^ 
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festival of the*Fratres Arvales was held. There is a round building there, which according 
to Pellegrini belonged to the Caesareum mentioned so frequently in the inscriptions found 
on the spot. 1 

The Via Ostiensis and Via Laurentina, leading from the Porta Ostiensis, offer nothing 
worth notice which has not been already pointed out 

Besides the above-mentioned roads, the Via Tusculana, the Via Collatina, the Via 
ArdeatiriRf and the Via Amerina were well known as leading to the cities whose names 
they bear, but are not otherwise in any way worth notice. 2 

Some account has already been given of the mode of construction, the vast extent 
and the general history of the aqueducts of Rome. 3 They were of great 
importance to the Campagna, as well as to Rome itself, for many of them jlmducts. 
were largely used for purposes of irrigation, and had to part with a con- 
siderable quantity of their water before reaching the walls of the city. Some of them 
were also used for the purpose of turning mills, as the Acqua Paola is at the present day. 4 

All the aqueducts, except the Virgo, the Alsietina, and the Trajana, and perhaps 
the Appia, entered the city near the Porta Maggiore, on the Ksquiline, that being 
nearly the highest point in the city walls. Of these four, which were all subterranean, 
the course of the Appia is uncertain, the Virgo entered the city on the Pincian hill, 
and the Alsietina and Trajana, near the Porta Aurelia, on the Janiculum. 

To trace the course of each aqueduct accurately through the Campagna would lead 
me into discussions occupying more space than can be afforded within the limits of this 
chapter, and I must therefore refer those who are desirous of unravelling the web which 
the lines of the great aqueducts weave on the district between Rome and the Tusculan 
and Aiquian hills to the special works which treat of this subject, and to Canina’s large 
map of the Campagna. 

The aqueducts whiqh came from the Anio, between Sublaqueum and Tibur, the Claudia, 
the Anio Vetus and Novus, and the Marcia, passed along the flank of the <4£quian hills and 
made a considerable bend to the southwards, following the high ground by Gallicano 
(Pedum), La Colonna (Labicum), and Frascati. They then crossed the Campagna in a 
direct line towards Rome, nearly following the course of the Via Latina. 

The Aqua Virgo comes from a source at the eighth milestone on the Via Collatina 
(Strada di Lunghezza), and at the present day discharges its water chiefly at the 


1 Ann . dr/i' fnst. t8$8, pp. 47 1 54 i * 8 f> 7 » P* 225. 
Hermes, 1867, p. 37 ; Pellegrini, Edificio dci Fratclli 
Arvali, Roma, 1865. 

* The position of two roads, the Via Campana and 
the Via Patman a, is doubtful Sec Nibby, ill pp* 59 $> 
$36. 

* The principal works on Roman aqueducts arc the 
well-known treatise of Fronttnus, overseer of aque- 
ducts under Ncrva and Trajan, and among modem 
writers, Fabrctti, De Acpiis et Aqurductibus, Romac, 

1680; Becker, Handb. vol l pp. 701—708 ; Nibby, 
Analisi, vol. ii. p, t $. Frontinus describes nine aque- 
ducts as extant in his time — the Appia, Anio Vetus, 
Marcia, Tepula, Julia, Virgo, Alsietina, Claudia, Anio 


Novus. Procopius speaks of five others ; but of these 
we only know the names of the Aqua Trajana, Saba- 
tina or Ctminia, and the Aqua Alexandrina. The 
names Scveriana and Antonia, found in the Notitta, 
and of Jovta or Jobia, in the Anon. Einsied., belonged 
to branches of the main aqueducts. Jovia was pro- 
bably so called after the Emperor Diocletian (Anas- 
tast. Vit. Hadr. 1 ). The Antonia, or Antontnutaa, is 
perhaps identical with the jovia, as it passes over 
the Porta S. Lorenso, and may have supplied the 
Thermae of Diocletian. The Aqua Felice is a partial 
restoration of the Alexandrine b> Sixtus V. 

4 Procop. Bell Goth, u 19, , 

I' 3 1 * 
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Fontana Trevi. The Aqua Appia rises near the same spot The Lago di Bracciano 
supplied the # Acqua Trajana and Alsietina, which are now united under the name of 
the Acqua Paola, and discharge their water at the Fontana Paolina, near the Porta S. 
Pancrazio. The Tepula and Julia come from the slopes of the Alban hills between 
Marino and Grotta Ferrata ; the Alexandrina, now the Felice, from a place called La 
Rifolta, near the fourteenth milestone on the Via Praenestina. 

Part IV.— Period of Depopulation and Devastation. 

It is evident that residence in the Roman Campagna had become unsafe in the 
time of Aurelian (a.IX 270), but the dreaded deluge of barbarian hordes did not sweep 
over the neighbourhood of Rome till the reign of Honorius, a century and a half later. 
The first fatal blow to the prosperity of Rome and its neighbourhood was struck by 
Constantine, when he transferred the seat of empire to Byzantium and broke Rome's 
ancient prestige — 

“ Posciach^ Costantin laijuilu volsc 
Contra il corso del del, chVUa seguio 
Pietro al Antico che Lavina tolse.” 1 

After this the spacious villas of the Campagna and the palaces of Rome must have 
become less and less tenanted by the great nobles of the court, who doubtless found 
the lovely shores of the Bosphorus a much more agreeable residence than even the 
hills of Tusculum or Tibur. 

The gradual decline and destruction- of the villas, parks, roads, and aqueducts which 
followed may be perhaps best illustrated by tracing, so far as possible, the history of 
the most splendid of all the Imperial country-seat^ the Tiburtinc Villa of 
Destruction of Hadrian. “It is very probable,” says Nibby, “that under Constantine the 

the Titmrtme Pilta _ 

of Hadrian. v, " a suffered a considerable loss of the splendid works of art it contained. 

as it is known that he plundered not only Rome but all Italy and the 
rest of the empire of their most precious ornaments, in order to decorate his new capital 
Byzantium. After his time the villa remained in a desolate state, and was abandoned 
to the caprices of the imbecile Cresars who tormented the empire in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and to occasional visits from the plundering hordes of Goths, Vandals, 
and Heruli who successively ravaged the neighbouring country. In the Gothic .wars of 
546 — 356 Ttitila took Tibur after a siege of some months, and revenged himself for 
the resistance of* the Isaurian garrison by putting all to the sword, without sparing 
even the bishop. At the same time he broke down ail the bridges on the Anio. ! 
During that long siege, the Villa of Hadrian, with its enormous halls, its vast ranges 
of rooms, and its advantageous and commanding site at the junction of several roads, 
offered convenient quarters to the barbarian king and his host It may be imagined 
what devastation such tenants would indict upon the place. In tty: eighth century the 
villa fell more and more into ruins. To the disasters of the Gothic wars were added 

# V 1 

1 Dante, Paradise, cant vl I. 8 Procop. Hi. 10, *4. 
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those incurred during the Lombard wars under Astulf. The Lombards were a more 
savage horde than the Goths, and their object was to destroy the Roman empire utterly, 
and to divide Italy into dukedoms. These barbarians attacked Rome many times, and 
ravaged the Campagna ; but Astulf distinguished himself above all the rest in these 
incursions, massacring and burning everywhere without distinction. As we hear that 
he was encamped near Tivoli, we may conclude that the Villa of Hadrian suffered severely 
in or about the year 755.” 

The wars between Emperors artd Popes, and the quarrels between the factions in Rome 
itself which followed, injured Rome perhaps rather more than the cities of the Cam- 
pagna. But the greatest damage of all was done to the villa by its being made the 
quarry whence the churches, the monasteries, and the houses of the wealthy Tiburtines 
were decorated with marble columns and costly stonework ; and when these Were 
filled and could hold no more, innumerable marble sculptures and statues were 
condemned to the lime-kiln and converted into mortar. After the, revival of letters and 
arts in the fifteenth century, the larhentations poured out in the time of Pius II. 
(1458 A.D.) over the ruins of the villa are most pathetic. '‘The lofty vaults of the 
temples are still standing, and the wonderful columns of the cloisters and magnificent 
porticoes. The swimming-baths and therma: can be traced, where the water of the 
Anio once mitigated the summer heats. But the hand of time has defaced all these ; 
and the walls once draped with embroidered tapestry and cloth of gold are now clad 
with ivy ; the thorns and briars grow where tribunes sat in purple robes, and serpents 
crawl in their kings’ chambers .” T 

In spite of the existence here and there of such love for antiquity, the burning of 
the Tiburtine marbles into lime continued throughout the sixteenth century, and the 
levelling of the ground for cultivation has gone on even to the present time. 2 

The same fate attended all the other grand monuments of the Campagna. Rutilius 
Numatianus, writing probably in 417, in the reign of Honoring speaks of 
the buildings of Rome and the aqueducts of the Campagna as if they were 
still uninjured ; s but he prefers to return to his native home in Gaul by 
sea on account of the bad state of the roads on the coast, caused by the Gothic 
devastations. 

“ Postquam T use us ager, postquamque Aurelius agger. 

Pcrpcssus Geliras ense vel igne m inus. 

Non silvas dotnibus, non flumina ponto coercet, 

Incerto satius credere vela man .'' 4 


Barbarian 
invasions \ 


The allusion here is probably to the second invasion of Alaric in 409, when the 
Gothic army occupied Ostia, and must have devastated the coast of Latium near the 
mouth of the Tiber* The inhabitants of the Campagna retired at this time in troops 
to Africa and the neighbouring islands. Great numbers were concealed in the little 
isle of Igilium. 4 The subsequent ravages of Genseric, *king of the Vandals, Ricimer," 


1 Pius U. Comment. Lib. v. p. 138. 

* N ibby, Analisi, vol. in. p. 65$. 

* See above, p. 137. 

* RutiL Numat. De Red. 39. 


* Gibbon, chap. xxxi. 

* Rut. N tun, 336 : “ Unum, mira tides, vario dis- 
crimine portum, tarn prope Romanis, tarn procul esse 
Gctis.” 


(. , 
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and Odoacer (424 — 530) followed those of Alaric ; but we do not hear of any destruction 
of the aqueducts till the invasion of Vitiges (537), who also destroyed the finest monuments 
on the Appian road. 1 

The sixth great invasion was that under Totila, who advanced from the side of Prae- 
neste and Tuscylum upon Rome, and maintained a siege of several months. His head* 
quarters were at the Basilica of S. Paolo fuori le Mura. 2 

Thus before the middle of the sixth century each district of the Campagna had 
suffered. Alaric had plundered the northern parts arfd the coast of Ostia ; Genseric, 
the Campus Solonius and the road to the south ; Ricimer, on his approach, passed 
through Civita Castcllana and Sutri ; and Totila occupied and reduced Tibur, l’neneste, 
and Tusculum, before attacking Rome itself. 

Little wonder need have been felt, if the Roman Campagna had remained a desert 
even after these earlier devastations. But far worse followed in the time of the Lombards 
590 — 640). “The Campagna of Rome,” says Gibbon, “was then speedily reduced to 
the state of a dreary wilderness, in which the land is ^barren, the waters are impure, 
and the air is infectious/’ 4 

The work of depopulation and devastation was continued in the following centuries, 
from /CO to 1000, by the Saracens, and by terrible inundations in the years 717, 725, 
and 79i. s The wars of Robert Guiscard, and the quarrels between the Emperors and 
Popes, followed ; and after a century more of sword and fire Rome and its Cam- 
pagna were wasted to such a degree, that in 1 u>X the population of Rome and its 
neighbourhood was estimated at only thirty-five thousand souls, and we find the Pope 
himself (Innocent III.) declaring that it was difficult to find a man of forty at Rome, 
almost impossible to find one of sixty years of age/’ During the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, the Crusades, the enmities of Patriarchs and Pojkjs, the petty 
wars between Rome and the neighbouring cities, and the rivalry of the great families of 
Rome, especially the Colonna and Orsini, reduced the state of affairs from bad to worse. 
The Popes withdrew to Avignon, and took with them a portion of the court ; and 
when Pope Gregory XI. finally returned in 1377, he found that the population of 
the city amounted to seventeen thousand only/ This was perhaps the lowest depth 
of exhaustion reached ; and in the fifteenth century, with the return of civilization, 
Rome began to revive. But the Campagna still remains a waste to the present day, 
and will remain so, it is to be feared, so long as the land is held in large tract* by the 
Roman religious corporations, and by wealthy noblemen to whom its improvement is 
of little or no importance.* 


‘ Procop. B. G. i 19. The object of Vitiges was 
to stop the irrigation of the Campagna, and the 
manufactories and mills turned by the aqueducts 
at Rome. He also intended perhaps* to enter the 
city through the tunnels of the aqueducts. 

J Gibbon, ch. xliii. ; Chron. ed, Roncalb, vol i». 329. 

* See Cassiodorus, Chron. ap. Rcmcalli, voL it. pp. 
227—230. 

4 Gtobon, chap. xlv. * Ibid. chap. iii. 

4 Sec Muller, Rom. Camp. vol. p. 1 2, 


7 Gibbon, chaps, lxix. l\\. 

4 Set: an interesting account of the modern Met' 
cami di Campagna in Story s Roba d» Roma, vol ii. 
p. 54, London, 1H66. “Nothing," says Lady Morgan, 
in 1821, M bearing the stamp of humanity chequer# 
this wide waste, save the dreary C aside aeon In the 
distance, a shed for the cattle, where man 
Italy, by Lady Morgan, vol. ti. p. 169. The effort# made 
to drain the Pomptme marshes, and restore ft more 
healthy climate, have been noticed in chapter U»p« a6, 
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Note on the name Campagna, or Campania. 


Id the time of Tacitus, the name Campania was still restricted to the country round Capua 
and Naples, and the boundary between it and Latium was at the hundredth milestone, 
near Xlinturnae or Sinuessa, on the Appian road ; l * for although long before this time History of ike 
Augustus had included Campania, with Latium and part of Samnium and Picenum, campagna 
in the first of his eleven Italian regions,* yet the name Campania was not applied 
to the whole until the time of Hadrian. That emperor divided Italy into four consular pro- 
vinces, one of whic h probably included the first region of Augustus, with the districts of the 
Hirpini and of the whole of Samnium, and was called C ampania. 3 

Another different division seems to have been made before the time of Procopius, for we find 
that historian and Jornamies, in their accounts of the Gothic invasion under Aiaric, speaking of 
Campania as distinct from the Roman territory. 4 

This division was probably made by one of the Emperors between Gratian (375 a.d.) and 
Theodosius the younger <408 a . d .); for the Notitia and Paulus Diaconus both mention Campania, 
as distinct from Tuscany and Samnium, while Servius, w ho died before the reign of Gratian (375 a.d.) 
evidently alludes to Hadrian’s division of the Italian provinces. 5 * It is, how r ever, quite uncertain 
when this re-arrangement was effected. The important fact is, that I Citium ceased to be included 
in the province called Campania at or about the end of the fourth century, and that after the 
Lombard kings had established themselves in Italy, in 584, the same separation between Campania 
and the Roman district was maintained. I luring the Exarchate, the district attached to Rome 
insisted of the tract included between the sea-coast from Civita Vecchia to Terracina and the 
Sabine Apennines, and probably t orresponded # very nearly to the present province of the Comarca/ 

“Thus the name of Campania/ 1 says Pellegrini, “which was first applied to the territory of 
Capua alone, extended itself by successive re arrangements of the Italian provinces over a great part 
of central Italy, and then gradually shrank back again into its birthplace, and at last became 
restricted to the limits of one city only, Naples, and that one of the least importance in Italy. What 
naturally followed was the total disuse of the name, which had at last migrated into a district where 
it was not likely to be kept up by historical association, Naples having been no part of the original 
Campania, and being generally called the Duchy of Naples, instead of the province of Campania.” 7 

The term Campania, therefore, Ixrcame obsolete except in the writings of a few mediaeval authors, 
whose statements created some confusion by their ignorance of the different senses in which it had at 
different times l*cen used. An impression seems, however, to have prevailed that the district of Capua 
had been so named on account of its flat and fertile nature, and hence every similar tract of plain 
country came to be called a campagna in the Italian language.* The exact time when the name, which 


1 Tac. Ann. xtii. a6; 44 Ccntcsimum ultra lapidetn in 

oraitt Campania*/’ See also PI in. N. H. i». $ 136- 

* Pliny, N. H. iii. §§ 46, 63 ; Strabo, v. p. 231. 

9 JuL Cap. Hadr. 2. The extent is determined by 
the Itin, Ant and llieros,, who mention Equus 

Tuticus (S. Eleutherio) as the boundary on the side 
of Apulia. See Mommsen on the Liber Coloniarum, 

in the Schriften dor Rdmischen Fetdmesser, vol. ii. 
p. 206. Ostia, Gabii, Pttcneste, and Affila are in- 

cluded! but not Tibur; Pellegrini, Dtscorsi della 


Campania, vol. i. p.50. Servius, ad ;€n. vii. 61a, calls 
Gabii * 4 Campana ci vitas/’ in the time of Theodosius 
the elder. 

* Procop. L 14 ; Jornand. Dc Reb. Get. chap. xxx. 

& Scrv. loc cit • Gibbon, chap, xlv. 

? IVllegrini* Discorsi, voL i. p. 7. 

* The district round Pavia and Milan, and other 
similar districts, are called Campania* by Otho Fristn- 
gensis. Dante speaks of the Campagna of Mantua* 
Arles, and Pola ; Inferno, ix. titx 
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" v> • "v, ^ 1*. 

had thus become & pere appellative, was applied to the Roman Campagpa is not accurately ascertain* 
able, but it seems to have beetr so applied as early as the time of Pope Agatho, at the end of the 
seventh century '. 1 We^tnay perhaps conclude that it was It some period during the first century 
of the Lombard kingdom in Italy that the flat district near Rome became distinguished as the 
Roman Campagna. 

From the above brief sketch of the history of the word Campagna, it will be seen that the term 
Roman Campagna is not a geographical definition of any district or province with clearly fixed 
limits, but that it is a name loosely employed in speaking of the tract which lies round the city 
of Rome. • 

1 Baroniujs. quoted by Pellegrini, vol. i. p. 83. Pellegrini mentions the Campagna of Cordova, of 
r * Rheims, and of several other places. 




ForumRomanum , 1876. 
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Monumentum Ancyranum. 1 Another opinion has been expressed assigning these ruins 
to the remains of the older Basilica originally built by Julias Caesar which was burnt down 
during the lifetime of Augustus.* It is of course qnite possible that some parts of the 
older Basilica of Julius may have been made use of in the construction of the Porticus 
Julia, but there is no evidence to prove such a supposition. * 

A passage «f Cicero ad Att. iv. i6, 14, has caused great perplexity to archaeologists, 
and has been without probability supposed to refer, among other improvements meditated by 
Julius Caesar, to the building of the above-mentioned original Basilica Julia.* Thepassage 
has in fafct'no reference to the Basilica Julia, but contrasts the rebuilding by Paullus 
Emilius of the Basilica Emilia and of a new basilica annexed to it on die north-eastern 
side of the Forum, with the works in contemplation on the Campus Martius which were 
being carried out by Julius Caesar's friends. The words stand as follows: "Pauihp in 
medio foro basilicam jam paene texuit iisdetn antiquis columnis, illam autem quam 
locavit facit magnificentissimam. Quid quaeris? Nihil gratius illo monumento nihil gforio- 
siusl Itaque Caesaris amici, me dico et Oppium, dirumparis licet, in monumentum illud 
quod tu tollere laudibus solebas, ut forum laxaremus et usque ad atrium Libertatis 
explicaremus, contempsimus sexcenties H. S. Cum privatis transigi non poterat 
xninore pecunia. Efficiemus rem gloriosissimam. Nam in Campo Martio saepta tributis 
Cpmitiis marroorea sumus et tecta facturi eaque cingemus excclsa porticu, ut mille 
passuum conficiatur, stmui adjungetur huic operi villa ctiam publica.” 

The pew Basilica which Paullus was having built by contract was probably placed 
at the side of the Basilica .Emilia and called afterwards Basilica Paulii. Five great public 
works are alluded to by Cicero in the above passage. 

(1) The Basilica .Emilia, “basilicam jam psene texuit iisdetn columnis.” 

(2) Hie Basilica Paulii, “ illam autem quam locavit facit magniheeatisshnam.^ 

(3} The enlargement of the Forum between the Capitol and Quirinal hills, which 
was afterwards completed by Trajan. 

(4) The Septa Julia in the Campus Martius, See above, p. 324. 

(5) The Villa publica. See above, p. 325. ' * 

The above passage of Cicero has no reference to the Basilica Julia, nor, as has been some- 
times thought (Becker’s “Handbuch,” p. 304}, to the mohe§r paid by Caesar to Paullus to secure 
his assistance. That bribe was not given till the consulship of Paullus, which was feme yews 
after the date «f this letter to Atticus. Cicero plainly alludes to the rivalry of Paullus with 
Caesar, and Uteeflbrts made by Caesar’s friends to outbidden. It was not until Paullus 
was Consul, that ht spent the sum of money received firomCawar, as the price of hi* sup- 
port, on the decorations of the Basilica Paulii Cicero afterwards speaks of this bribo 4 s a 
hateful compromise of Paullus* and c!asses< 4 tim with Curio (ad Att vi. 3,4). Suetonius alto 
says (Div Jul. 29), * Emilium Paullum, Caiuptque Curionem ingenti mcrcede defensores 
paraviC and is then speaking of the year 704 when Paullus and MarceUus were Consuls. The 
other letter (adaAtt iv. i6),Urhkh is quoted.abovi^#as written four years earlier in 

■ . ■ ", -r'. , ; 1 . ", 

Seme div. A«g. p. 57. Porticus WMy sn en la r ge men t of the Busiika. - ' 

Basilica Juba. ’•:* SseL Aug La M<m. : Anfc,Urt#r. ; 

that thfPottkuS'Umsyib* See Boot’s Cshwi, 


?’ Mduunaea, Res < 




’ ■$. Tbearehof the higher partofthe mein Cloaca of the Forum Galley 'undw^bf 
southern end of the floor of the Basilica Julia has been opened anil clewed out ■ 

This discovery of the* arch of the Cloaca passing across the Forum, under the aid of 
>the Basilica Julia towards the Subura, confirms the results indicated by former excavations 
made in 1742, and mentioned by Fea, “ Miscellanea,” p. civil 

'Under the nevlly discovered and reopened archway a considerable body of water flows 
at a rapid pace, draining, no doubt, the lowi, ground of the Subura whten lay between the 
Oppius $n<I the Quirinal, and showing that the well known passage of Juvenal in which he 
. speaks of the fish penetrating to the middle of the Subura is not a mere poetical license. 
Juv. Sat v. 104. 

“ Vos anguilla manet longae cognata colubra, 

Aut glade aspersus maculis Tiberinus, et ipse 
Vemula riparum pinguis lorrente cloaca 
Et solitus medise cryptam penetrare Suburae.* 

f 

The fish taken from such a filthy feeding-ground is the climax of indignity offered 
to the unhappy parasite Trebius at his patron's table, and the pronoun “ipse” is 
used to indicate the worst of the three kinds of fish “ anguilla, tiberinus,” and “ vemula 
riparum.” 1 

'The course of this main drain passes from the church of S. Giorgio in Velabro diagonally 
under the well-known arch of Janus Quadrifrons, and thence under the houses which stand 
at the foot of the Palatine on the north side of that hill. It then passes to the corner of 
the Via dei Fenili and under the Fenili, and gradually approaching the Palatine hill, runs 
parallel to the Vicus Tuscus along the south-eastern end of the Basilica Julia, and traverses 
the centre of the Forum towhrds the Subura. An affluent is brought in near the temple of 
Castor, under a small archway which leads in the direction of the site of the temple of 
Vesta at the south-eastern end of the Forum. 1 

3. The substructions of some ancient buildings have been disclosed under the arch- 
ways supporting the road near the arch of Septimius Severus. These may have belonged 
to decorative statues or shrines in front^oC'the Rostra of the later empire. (See Chap. VI. 
Part II., p. 124.) 

4. Four more large bride pedestals in addition to the three previously uncovered have 

been brought to light near the column of Phocas. (See above, Chap. VI., Part II., p. I iy.) 
These woe pedestals serving as the bases of dedicatory columns or statues Similar to that 
of Phocas, A row of such columns with statues is represented on one of the bas-reliefs 
taken from Trajan’s arch and fcuilt into the arch of Constantine. V 

t‘Sv The pedestal of an equestrian statue, probably that of Domitian mentioned in the 
passages of Statius (quoted at length above p. 126), has been cleared. If tbit be Dcmfitiaa's 
monument it marks the immediate neighbourhood of the statue of Curtius* which waa ncar 
the Rostra Vetera, and gives an important point for tjte identification of thC sitcs of thfe 
Comitkun and Curif. (Seeabovp, p. 

1 Tbs Ctoscbue SStbsa of Pbom, OucuUo, iv. 
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6 . Twonobie bas-reliefs were found not far from the base of the column of Phocas, 
and have been set up in the position which they are supposed to have originally 
occupied. 

The style of art in which they are executed cannot, according to Professor Henzen, 
belong to a date earlier than Trajan. The treatment corresponds to that of the bas- 
reliefs taken from Trajan’s triumphal arch which now stand upon that of Constantine* and 
after Trajan’S time the style of bas-reliefs was so much altered that we cannot suppose these 
reliefs to have been executed later than the first year of Hadrian. On the inner sides of both 
of these sculptured blocks the sacrificial animals, the pig, the sheep, and die bull, always 
offered up at the Suovetaurilia, are represented. The other sides, which are turned out- 
wards, represent scenes in the Forum, and are commemorative of some public benefactions 
of one of the emperors, probably Trajan or Hadrian. On one of them Italia is represented 
thanking the Emperor for establishing some alimenta publico, charitable funds, and appor- 
tionments of land for the purpose of encouraging parents in needy circumstances to rear 
their children. Such encouragements, intended to supply the defective population of Italy, 
were first given by the Emperor Nerva, and afterwards by Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
Antonines, and are frequently commemorated on medals and mentioned in Aurelius Victor, 
Dion Cassius, and the authors of the Augustan history, 1 

The emperor is represented in a sitting posture and stretching out his hand towards 
a child presented by a woman in the character of Italia, who apparently holds nnother 
child ready for presentation in the other hand. Behind the emperor’s seat is the Ficus 
Navia, called also the Ruminal fig-tree, which was near the Rostra, and also the figure of 
Marsyas which stood near the same place. (See pp. 82, 1 57.) At the other end of this 
bas-relief a speaker with a roll in his hand is addressing a crowd of citizens from a nostrum. 
This may perhaps r epres e nt the publication of the edict relating to the alimenta. 

The other bas-relief contains a rostrum at one end, from which asitting figure is 
superintending the burning of large bundles of books carried and placed «l ^|MRt af him in 
a heap. The remains «£ a figure applying a torch can be traced, and^iiai bf sevetal 
attendants in front of the rostrum. At the opposite end the same representations of the 
Ficus Navia hnd of Marsyas are placed. This bas-relief is supposed by Henzen to refer 
to the early yean of Trajan’s reign, when he gained great popularity by an abolition of 
the arrears jpf certain state debts amounting to a considerable sum.* 

The backgrounds of both these bas-reliefs are occupied by representations of some 
public buildings, but it does not seem possible to assign names to them with any c ert ain ty . 
It is impossible to say more than that they probably represent some of the I empfes and 
basilicas in the Forum in a rough sketch which does not claim any minute actomoy/ ^ 
rostra upon which the Emperor sits are probably temporary and movable 
platforms, and no inference can be drawn from their position as to the 
buildings. One of the temples represented in the relief which depicts the 

’ : ’ See Becker, Rom acbe AHertkiimer, 1*53, theft * PUn. Panegr. 40, alludes 
hi. abth. iL s. 113, Cohen, Trajan, jj^-^ Aanali *vicoda» hewdkashutt.” 5 See 
ck& In**. 1844, p. 4. Hotter’* Reman Goia%VotI. *048, 1049. > 
hen. fci. ' ' 
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only five column* in front, showing a want of correctness in the drawing which throws 
great doubt uponthe accuracy of the other details. 1 

As to the purpose which these sculptured Mocks served, no very probable suggestion 
ftiff yet been made. They have been supposed to have formed a pons on passage by which 
voters passed from the Forum to the place on the Comitium where the votes were received. 
An objection to this has been raised on the ground that the ends of the stope sttecetaro 
finished, and that they could not therefore have formed part of a larger connirfMitw. * I£ 
however, we suppose that the surrounding constructions were of wood ami erected at 
the time of the elections only, this objection loses its force. 

Another explanation, suggested by Mr. F. Nichols, is that they formed an avenue 
leading to an altar and statue of the emperor whose benefactions are commemorated. If 
so, what has become of the altar and the substructions on which it must have been raised, 
some trace of which would probably remain ? It may be that the blocks are not in situ, 
and that they have been left here by some chance occurrence on their way to their destina- 
tion, and then neglected and gradually buried in rubbish. But I prefer the supposition that 
they formed the permanent part of an ovile for voting purposes, the temporary part of 
which was only erected as occasion required. 

7. The brick basement of a mediaeval tower has been uncovered standing near the 
southernmost of the seven brick pedestals above mentioned- This is of no classical interest, 
as it plainly belongs to the middle ages. But as it stands upon the original level of the 
Forum we cannot assign a very late date to it 

8. The area in front of the Temple of Castor has been cleared to a greater extent than 
formerly, and the discoveries thus made confirm the descriptions previously given of the 
basement of this temple. (See pp. 101, 102.) 

9. The pavement of a street leading to the Velabrum, probably the commencement of 
the Vicus Tuscus, has been laid bare betweeathe Basilica Julia and the Temple of Castor. 

ia Nearly opposite to the front of the Temple of Castor, rf large block of substruc- 
tions, probably belonging to the heroon of Julius Caesar, has been* discovered and cleared 
The tines of Ovid— 


Fratribus assimilis, quos proxima templa tenentes 
Divas ab excelsa Juliu» fle*w videt,* U; 

«V ■ 1 ■ • . v . 

seem to show that the heroon was close to the temple. The body of Caesar was burnt in 
front of the regia, and the heroon placed on the spot where it was burnt. (See above 

p. 112 .) . 'V- • /,> ; 


The Julian rostra wore In front of this heroon, and the semicircle of masonry on the 
north aide hss generally been supposed to have supported these rostra. The. shape, how- 
ever, of this masonry seems to be incompatible with such » supposition. . ^ . 

Two small staircases were apparently built at .the ikies of the 
staircase hi front 'The epithet “ excelsa ” given to its petition by Ovid' mBnrf tO ^rft the 
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height of the basement, raisedupon which the heroon would stand nearly as high as the 
Temple of Castor. 1 

In the platoon page 106 the heroon is placed somewhat too far to the south if die identi- 
fication of these ruins be correct. 

1 1. At the southern side of the Temple of Castor a puteal has been discovered which 
may with great probability mark the site of the traditional fountain of Juturaa, at which 
the twin brethren were said to have made their horses drink after their return to Rome 
from the Battle of the Lake Regillus. (See above, p. 100.) 

12. A little further to the south the ruins of a round temple, which may possibly be 
those of the Temple of Vesta, have been discovered. If this be so, there would seem to 
have been no intervening temple between that of Castor and that of Vesta, and the Regia, 
or house of the Pontifex Maximus, must be placed behind the heroon of Caesar, where 
some remains of walls can still be traced. 

It has been suggested that the ruins of a small chapel which have been excavated 
near the puteal Jutumae above mentioned may be the Templum Minervae which stood 
near the Temple of Castor. But these ruins seem to me to be too small to have belonged 
to a templum. (See p. 1 19.) 


II. — The so-called Carcer Mamertinus and Tullianum. 


At the northern end of the Forum Romanum and near the Lautumiae was the Carcer. 
(See above, p. 8&) Livy attributes the building of a prison to Ancus Martius, and describes 
its position as *' immincns foro.” * ^arro and Festus speak of a part of the Carcer as 
bearing the name Tullianum, from haViftg^seci^ added by Servius Tullius* This Tullianum 
is said by Vano to have beenihe lower part df the prison. Livy, however^ rn one passage 
uses the name Tullianum, and in another UpeakaoT the “inferior career- hs a different 
place.* Sallust, j n, ^«|c pb ing t£e v imjwi^ment of the Catilinarigii conspirators, 
that “they were put^tlp^ into the Tuliailugh, wSich is a lower’ part-ofthe prison about 
twdye font below the ground^ vaulted over with stone, and dark, foul, and tcrrib!e,iitd 
were there tflangled.” 6 Plutarch in relating the story of Jugurtha’s imprisonment, my* 
that Jugurtb* exclaimed when thrust into his cell, “*Hpd«Xm « 3 * inrxp^r fyt&v rl 

; . t ; % 

From rife it^ve passages in the classical writers, and also from the indications gi ven in 
mediaeval chronidcs, where the Carcer Mamertinus ■* Martius seems to be placed on the 
road leading from th# Forum between the Quirinal ami CapitoUne hills, it has been inferred 
that an ancient vaulted subterranean building answering to the description of Salli^ #l&h 
still exists at the northern corner of the Forum, must be the remains of the Gumcr.* 


* Jordan in Hermes, lx. 542. 

• Liv. i. 33. 

■ Vwn * r - * 5 » ; Festus, p. 356. 
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raunication between (bis untiergrouAd celt and other larger vaults to the north -* vtk aa&et '' 
tile Vico del Ghettarello, which have been taken to be the subsequent ex^udons 
bH^inal Career of the Regal period under the name Robur Tullianum. . An 
fixed in the wall of the Church of S. Pietro in Carcere, recording a rertorati<m bjr 
C. Vtbius Rufinua and M. Cocceius Nerva, consul suffectus in the reign of Tiberii»i r J^ 
the name Carver is not mentioned, and it seems doubtful to what building the inscription 
may originally have belonged. XX. vX' 

There is some reason to suppose that the whole of this identification of the Carver 
rests upon a mistaken assumption that the subterranean vault now remaining is theT«Jj|»* 
anum described by Sallust For it may be said that his description will suit any vaulted 
underground chamber, and that the passage of Plutarch which has been held to imply that ' 
Jugurtha was placed in a prison where there was water, may only refer to cold and damp. 

There is the more reason to mistrust the common idea that this vault was the Career, 
from the shape of the chamber itself. It is similar to the old well-house which is still 
preserved at Tusculum which is constructed of overlapping stones in place of an arch; 
and it also resembles the gate of Arpinum, riie treasuries of Myeene and Orchomenos, 
and some of the older tombs of Etruria. 1 



Xt . ■ x ■: ■’ XX ( ■!. 

Farther explorations conducted by Mr. t Hr Parker have ; 


The top of the ancient conical vault is now truncated and closed by a number of stones 
fastened together by cramps of iron. Mommsen is probably right in supposing that the 
place was originally a cistern for cpllecting water which descends from the surrounding 
slopes of the hills. The mistaken identification with the Career may have originally arisen 


from a mediaeval legend of St Peter’s imprisoiuppit at Rome, connected with Livy's 
description of the site of the ancient prison ; th^name Tyjlianum, taken from Sallust and 
Livy, was then given to it on account o£ its resemblance to the description of Sallust and 
the name Mamertinus may have tiep tiertyed^ fiopn its ’neighbourhood to the Forum 


Martis, a name given to the Forum A^gutti. i 


;*n * 


III.— The Palatine Hill. 



Since the publication of the preceding pages some further excavations h^Ue been made V 
on the Palatine, but the points of most interest on that hill are ftill hidden by tj$$‘ V,' 
Villa Mills. When this obstacle to further investigations is Removed, vf ipy ...hope .tphit 1 \ 
obtain clearer views of the exact site of the great buildings of Augustus mentioned 
in page fy 4. The chief discoveries which have been made during the last six ; 

the following : — y, •' 






carefully cleared, and the paintings on 'tie walls of several hf the chambers have boos 
cleaned and the whole made dry and accessible. The arrange m ents are those* of 
aa. : ordinary Roman town house, resembling tht hxikSk at Pon^leii and rftsewhere. 
Va^jps conjectures have been made as to the name which should be given to this house. 
It has been supposed by some to have been the house of Hortensius which Augustus 
purchased, and in which he lived in pursuance of his wish to avoid all regal or imperial 
Splendour, and to reside in the house of an ordinary citizen. Suetonius, however, says that 
Augustus consecrated the house of Hortensius (after a storm in which it had been struck by 
lightning) to Apollo, 1 and Ovid seems to place the residence of Augustus nearer to the 
Porta Mugionia than this house.' (See above, pp. 174, 175.) 

Another supposition is that this house was kept separate from the palace, and not 
involved in the general alterations which most of the buildings on the Palatine suffered at 
the hands of the Emperors Caligula and Domitian, because it had been the house of 
Tiberius Nero, father of Tiberius the Emperor. A passage of Josephus is quoted to 
show that the house of Tiberius Nero was afterwards inhabited by Germanicus, Caligula’s 
hither, and that the assassins of Caligula murdered him in the cryptoporticus leading 
from this house to the part of the palace overlooking the Forum, and then' fled back into 
the house.* All that can be known about the house is that it was preserved for some 
special season nea^^^# original state, most probably as a historical monument of 
the rise^ thp dynasty of the Caesars. 

2. 'tfhe* original surface of the western and south-western sides of the Palatine has 
been further e*!mmed, and some very ancient foundations have been found near the 
so-called Auguratorium. They consist of masses of tufa forming the substructions of a 
building which may have been a small temple with its adjoining offices. Parker thinks 
that this may have been the tefiaple of Juppiter Feretrius built, according to the legend, by 
Romulus, 4 but as this temple is always said to have been on the Capitoline hill, and Livy 
evidently thought that the arx of Romulus was on the Capitoline hill, we cannot certainly 
place the temple of juppiter Feretriul here. 'Another idea 14, that the ruins in question 
bekmgedto the temple o%Jbe Magna Mater Cybele, but as her temple was not built 
before the year B.C. 182, the ruins seem to bear too ancient an appearance to support this 
conjecture. lit seeggis possible, if another conjecture may be hazarded, that the tecapleof 
the . have been here* r* 4 - 

lgmtiWi se ruins * glPgjh which bears mag|s%f great antiquity, descenda nt the 
• western the hill towards the lower slopes, lying over the church of Anaste^i nx^l 

the Ga{ Works. The name Seal* Cad, taken from SoUnuv.haa been given to th^i[ilM|ige^ 
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^ • 4 * of Itoopertius,,,'! Quia g ra d& us, <fcM$h'ista Remi sc 

to jw&y to thtoestAa . 1 .(See above, p. 15 7 ) . / ■ . ^S#'; 

, 3. On the low* slopes Q?&$ Paitfine at this comer a number. cf, 4 ambffl»''liaw';bigi 

beared, belonging possibly to the back parts of the palace, whem the uBmeB*e rd^«rm 
•laves and guards may have lived. There i* nothing in them which % seems to 
spe&ial notice beyond what has already been said in the chapter on the Fmwdnd^blll. 
(See pp. 157, 138.) . . ■*■>£$ . 

4. Further clearances have also been made in the huge ruins which lie to the sOufbreret' 
of the Villa Mills, but have not resulted in anything further than a confirmation of the views 
previously held as to die general nature of these ruins and their probable coanectioowitb 
the Septizonium, which lay at this end of the hill. (See p. 180.) ^ 

The Stadium Palatinum has been cleared in some parts, and the sub3tructioitsof the 
stages from which the races were viewed have been disclosed, and others of the surrounding 
buildings belonging to the Stadium can now be traced. (See p. 179, where the note No. 2 
must be cancelled, as the article there referred to in th z Bullettino for July 1866, contains a 
mistaken view of the nomenclature of this part of the Palatine.) 

IV.— The Coliseum., 

The attention which has been drawn to the Coliseum dutl^$Jg|nkst two years by the 
re-opening of the hypogaea, or subterranean passages, renders it necessary ttoapfide to the 
subject of these hypogaea, and to estimate how far the recent excavations Tufre thrown 
new light upon the history and construction of the great amphitheatre. The existence of’ 
such hypogaea has been mentioned on page 241, and their purposes explained. When the 
French occupied Rome and it was incorporated into their jmpire in the four years preceding 
the Battle of Waterloo, the French Government carried nak considerable excavations inthe 
arena of the Coliseum, and besides clearing the podium and the chambers annexed toft, 
they opened the cryptoporticus wh(ch runs underground towards theCoelian Hill, and also 
discovered the passages Jflteath the a&na which have beat now excavated again. SbO^ 
account of these hypogaea and an imperfect plan of them wa* given by Nibby in his woupfc • 
on the Forum Romanum, the Via Sacra, and the Coliseum.* 7 

A great controversy was raised at that time as to the real levefeof the original areitoj.^ 
between several of the archaeologiosiprofessors and antiqua^hs^wf Rom* l^|i|lch IHrate 
Bianchi, Lorenzo Re, and Fea took-plrt The same qpntroversy has 
revived, and the same questions as to the probable date of tie undergrou^«i^lit^fl||| 
have been again taised, but with as little hope as ever at arriving at a satis&ctoiyltoiii^^^ 
H» truth aeeft to be tbat^M In most amphitheatres, these hypogaea were construeplal 
jp very first h reffiare t tteColiscum. but tare beea-altered, 
igainxleared daring the eventful hk%y of thebuikiing, aadtbtt^^ 


the Coliseum, but lave been?: altered, negkctfd, fitted upwind 
sites during the eventful history of tttot- ' 
i.Jtp&e various stages of itch destructkm*;f^ 
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Appendix. 



which wens intended to carry off die water became choked andiaUed 
chambers and passages were filled with water and rendereduseless. 
Stfch an immdati^|gs now again (December 1875) filled the recent exq^attonswith 

water, j ^ 4 ? , 

irh excavatiomL Conducte d *tiil the early part of this century, 1810-1814, 
general chlpl&>f«tSe chambers and passages under the arena. They 
one central’ paasag* w&qh extends under the arena from end to end in the 

the major axis ofthn ellipse. Parallel to this there *re' four narrower rectilineal 

Usag es on each side connected with each other by archw^rs, and.surrounding these 
are three curved passages fo|k^wi«g the elliptical curves of the sides or the amphitheatre. 
The material of which the%ajj$s of these were originally built was of g$pt blocks,s>f 
travertine similar to those in the surrounding cavea of the amphitheatre, but they 
have been patched and propped in many places with tufa stones and brick, and now 
present a strange miscellaneous mass of masonry. These ambulacra or underground 
passages are similar to those found^mdrr the arena^t Pozzuoli and Capua, and doubtless in 
most of the other atnphithelhes. . ICwould seem that .they must have been necessary in 
addition to the chambers under f^ntaifeases of the budding for keeping wild beasts in 
large numbers, or for marshalling arfH^rrangifig the long processions which were sometimes 
exhibited in the arena, or for other Unusual exhibitions requiring more room for preparation 
than cotdd be otherwise afforded. In the ampitheatre at Verona the passages under 
the a rena y?™ to have served the purpose of drains, as they are much less extensive 
and are apparently connected with the channels which conducted the rain-water from 
the cavea. The same is thf case with those at Pola in Istria, 1 but at Pozzooli and at 
Capua the hypogaea are* of *a similar chlracter to those in the Coliscpy% «d were 
evidently used connection with the exhibitions on the arena. 

The excavhjdons of 1810-14 do not seem to have been carried deep enough to show the * 
fl oo r pf t he hypogaea, and among the principal new objects of antiquarian interest discovered 
by the recent operations have been some large blocks of travel*^ sunk in the floor 0 t die 
puatgea, and pierced in their centre with large round holes. These holes have evidently 
into which upright posts of some kind were fixed. In some of these 
li nin g still remains, and in one of them the remains of a wooden post 
s aid to iu^e been found. Many conjectures as to , the purpose of these sockets have * 
hazarded. They have been imsujined to be the paints on which revolving doors tv ~ 
the holes into u 4 ch pogts for Chaining wild beasts were fixed, or the 
purpose of windmg the ropes attached to stage machine* The explanation which 
to me to be the most probable is that they Were ttsed for the erection of temporary 
wooden posts m the same way in time such movable post* ^ 

used in some of the doorways of large house* in Rome, to divide^ie doorway ^ 
im two distinct passageaC by attaching * rope to the post which is fficed to 
doorway. When long processions had to; be mardted acrow the -atana’I 

if they were marshalled below, to haye the course of t^ ^ntprigg ^ 

ftp.?. ' •» • ■ •* ■- -- 




; -^|f ; kef£ I****- stefo' .^device as 

between post* of s th is kind. •• t • -* : ^APteP®? 

•;_ A krg^ V^odiea fratfcework has been found ]n. the central Awlhftiiflfr 

bkpqipifc to -&k* - water. This seems to* Have been a contrivance lor snaking ait igjeliiM^ 
plane oo which heavy machines could be dragged, fipm ... 

’'Jlnothbt discovery which has leen made, is that'qfi. tW Jpadt 

extends towards the Esquitfoe and the Thermae of Titus, and ^e -other opens o^^pflii 
under the eastern end of dhe longer axis of the Coliseum. A few graffiti of f$raiest 
representing gladiatorial figures, and some fragments of inscriptions relating to restonJSohs 
of the building, or fo tht munificence of those who indulged tfyp public .with amphitheatrical 
eWhibitioUf hope also Mb found. fi / * . •> v ; 

The mode in which the naval contests mentioned by Dion* as having been exhibited in 
the Coliseum were conducted, cannot be stated with any certainty. They were given by V 
Titus at the dedication of the building mid probably before its completion, so that the space 
now occupied by the hypogaea mayragn have been filled with water previously to Ihe 
construction of the dividing wal|**' Mr. Parker ingSfiiously Suggests that the Stagnant 
Neronis, which occupied thMpt before the Qolis^r was built, had brick stages built 
round it, whjch foraged the core’of tne Coliseum, an£.ftagments of which are now, accord- 
to Mr. Parker, to be found in the Walls of the Coliseuthf 

* 

V. — The Campus Esquilinus. 

The extensive alterations which have been carried on at Rome during the last few years 
in the district at the back of the Viminal and Esquiline Hills, where a new quarter of the 
city is being laid out, have disclosed a nurabef of fragment# fif sculptures and inscriptions, 
a detailed account of which has been given from time to time in the Bullettino dtlla 
Commission* Arthaolegica Municipals \ No. i, pp. 1 — 20, No. 2, pp. 66—90, a^d in the letters 
of Mr. Hemans to the Academy of February 27 and April 10, 1875. The most interesting 
relics bearing upon topographical questions are the inscription relating to the Macelhim 
Liviae and Forum Esquilinum found near the arch of Gallienus, and the supposed! 
foundations of the Villa of Maecenas. (See above, pp 230, 227.) 

Most of the antiquarian and artistic relics lately discovered here have been depositet^ ip 
the Capitoline Museum. 1 * is * 

> Unfortunately the necessary extension of the buildings attached to the railw^y ptarifin 
hae reaolted in the destruction of a large portion of the Servian Agger- Some 
tap fib of the huge blocks (dpefu&K Xl 0 tn) belonging to the Servian wall may be seep 
backof the station. Traces of a road and a gate were found which have been supposed to 
eloog to thc Via and Porte Viminalis, and many confused heaps of ruins, the rdksoC private, 
©useabuilt pp against the side of the agger. In one of these the bricks borcfoedateof 
" w&eonsulshipof Servianus, A.D. 134, and of thatpf Nigef ’hnd 


Was found near the statiop|wrhidt isi 
and numerous mosaic tenements 
tjrt the station. * t ’ 


■ far 

olthe wmitii 


null 






the, trophies 
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v AnotHdribousf he^boutsbeloiigid to a L. 
tniddleGfthe third dtottury. V* 

• The channel of the aqueduct of the Anio Vetu|wasJ$fb dfoplofed?^ 

* One of the ancient fragments of a house icfthls ne^jhhpuradc^i 
preserved and walled in for protection. It stands "hear jthe* rote 
ofM anus, and not far from the Arch of Gallienus (see p. Va/^aitd consists of ai&emi- 
anai^r recess with ledges rising one above another in the fofrm of feminiature thedtre. 
A more correct description of the locality is given by^stating fhat it stdnds wbetot he 
former gardens of the Convent of .the Redentoristi 'were situated.^ It ha% on account of . 
its resemblance to a theatre, and of its position on a spot over which the gardens 
4*f Maecenas (p. 226) probably extended, been called the Anditonunf of Maecenas, and. 
romantic ideas have been connected with it as having been the J^tupl auditorium where 

‘Vergil and Horace may have recited their poems. * * 

This view, however, has been shewn to be untenable by Signor Mau indite Bull, dell * 
Inst, for April 1875, p. 89, and he thinks with mo^e probability that the ruin tn question is 
an Ornamental recess for decorative works of art and flowers or a fountain. Such Recesses 
may be seen in some of the houses pX. Pompeii. 1 The paintings on the walls are said to be 
of a style similar to those in the Villa of Livia at' Prima Porta, and the building may 
therefore possibly belong to the Augustan age. ”* , J tf 


VI.— Temple and Grove of the Dea Dia. 

\* .. . i ^ 

The site of the Temple of tie Dea Diarfe not within the limits assigned to this work, but 
as the excavations carried on there during thfe years 1 866-8 have been so fruitful of interesting 
archaeological and historical results, some account of these must be inserted in this Appendix. 

The grove jpf the Dea Dia, in which the Temple of the Fratres Arvales stood. Was 
situated (as stated^p p. 440) near the fifth milestone on the Via Campana or Portueiuus.* 
The Via Csppana Is the road skirting the right bank of the Tiber, which leaves the road to 
Porto outside the Porta Portuenswl and, turning to the left, passes neat’ the old pontifical 
vilkltiled U Magliana. At a point where the railway to CivitaVecchia crosses this road 
is tSjlfVlgna Ceccarelli, in which nearly all the fragments of inscriptions relating to the 
Ctdlegieiufthe Fratres Arvales have been discovered. The first discoveries were made fce$e . 
abou^|e dsd of the sixteenth century (1570), and are mentioned by Aldus Manutiusnnd 
U minus. The hwcriptions then found were published by Gutter and Ligorio. Someofojte 
inscriptions were (bond a hundred years afterwards (1699 ) 1mg same spot /| 

The gregd worir of Marini in elucidation of jdiese iiiscr^ptioiM was. published al B^ne 
In 178$. From time to time it appear* that etenps containing inscriptions have been dug 
«P here, but these have unfortunately been lost from the carelessness or ignorsnce of tN 
owners of the soil 


*'&* Dyer's Pompeii, House of Lucretius, p.456. 179$. As account of the Coikye uni 

Ste the Inscr. quoted in Hemen Acu Erst A*v. oonductad by its members will be 
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was found 
59 (the fifthyaad 
affixed to the' wall of-sdsij l . 

oflikRoman antiquaries and especially of the «efflb$ 
[ieat Institute to thewpot, and explorations were madewhich 
B&t it was not until April 1868 that the excava^oi; ‘ 
yfeAfed mOch feSUti /"tWIlepMtinfc'af a Christian cemetery were then disinterred on the 
slopl of the hin above the Vigna£eccqreUi, where many of the marble tablets upon which i 
the Arval Brothers had jpscribedAheir records were found to havebeen used in the gray# 
in lien of coffins and as gravestones. One tomb was covered with a slab 
records of the yeqr A.D. 155* and numerous fragments of inscriptions were found 
in all direotions. *'$hg}cehietery was ascertained to have been adjacent to an 
founded by PopeD^piasus bUD. 1048) ; and a subterranean catacomb was found toj have' 
been forpe<fjjh$re, mentioned in the ** Acta Martyrum. ” as the Cemeterium Generosse. V ; 

Th^ inscftpfions obtained from this ^spot refer chiefly to the year A.D.90, but fotae 
fragments belonging to the years 38, 87, and 59 were also found. These in&criptioBs are 
of great interest; both archaeologicaily, as containing authentic particulars about the 
worship of the Arval Brothess and the places at Rome or elsewhere in whtefe'ft i&ij&li 
and also historically, since them give the' titles of eminent persons or 

dates of consuls and other ministers of state, aid enable us thereby to oorrectand compare 
the statements of Tacitus and Suetonius with those of Dion Cassias. Many points of 
mythology are also illustrated by the mentjon of the divinities whom pie college 
worshipped in their ritual. ■ 

An instance of the value of these inscriptions in determining the relative accuracy of 
Dion and Suetonius is afforded by an inscription belonging to the year AJX 39, which gives 
us some historical facts about the reign of Caligula, a portion of Roman lustory rendered 
difficult and obscure by the loss of the central books of the Annals of^Tadtus. Suetonius 
states that the Jtipe of Augusta was conferred on Antonia Ifinor by Claudius, whereas Dioa 
on the contrary, attributes the conference of this title to faligula.* The inscription deddea 
pie question in favour of the account of Dion Cassius. Again, the date of 
of Caligula by the Senate is fixed by the same inscription as having occurred on 
of March, and not on the 16th, as recorded by Tadtus and Suetonius, or the /?d&fc as 
Dion Cassius states.* Many other interesting corrections or elutidations of 
historians will be found in Hcnzen’s learned treatises, or in bis articles In the 
dell’ Institute • for 1867 and the " Hermes," 1867.* 

Besides pie grove of the Arval College, which was an extensive wood, font 
are mentioned in the records;— the risdes Dee Disc, theCesareum, pm 
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some remains apparently belonging to a Circus have been fouudg Henten leaves the site of* 
the areas undeterm injtd, thinking that there is not sufficient evidence to fix its position. k 
.. The Teti^tyfon and the Cesareum were supposed by Mommsen to have been names 
of the same tttulding, but Hensen thinks that they are mentioned as separate places in 
the same inscription. The College feasts and meetings were held in one os other of these, 
which must therefore have been large enough to contain besides the tricliniusSfkn assembly 
room, as tire Brothers are said to have met there and to have sat in svb&Uiis. The 
Ceslreum was a quadrangular building, as the inscriptions ^on flat slabs which w ere attached 
.to its walls seem to show, since they could not have been placed on a round surface. 

The Temple of the Dea Dia stood upon a hill, for the priests are described as ascending 
in order to perform the sacrifices, and descending afterwards. Yet there are no vestiges of 
"a building upon the top of the hill. Henzen therefore concludes that the ruins of the 
round building, upon which the modern casa rustica in the Ceccarelji vineyard is placed, 
must have belonged to this Aides. *ft #as not decorated with columns but with Corinthian 
pilasters, and the inscriptions were affixed to the interior until the year 81, when it became 

'necessary from want of space to plaCOlhem outside on the pedestals of the columns. 1 

# 

VII. — The Archway near the Church of S. Caterina di Siena. 

An ancient archway was discovered* in December last on the slope of the Quirinal 
hill above the Forum of Trajan* near th£ spot where, as has been above stated, the Porta 
Fontinalis in the walls o£ Servius must have stood. (See above, p. 47.) 

Mr, Heman* describes the ruins as consisting of nine cuneiform blocks of lapis 
Gabinus or peperino (see above, p. 382), forming a massive arch, and in connection with 
this a remnant of a wall constructed of the tufa common in Roman buildings* and also the 
stonework of a second arch of peperino at a short distance, which was unfortunately pulled 
down by the workmen employed in making the new street There is also a brick wall 
■ above the arch of peperino with an arch of large bricks immediately surmounting the 
stone archway. 2 Mr. Hemans’s opinion is that this gateway and wall may have belonged 
originally to the Servian walls, and were possibly rebuilt after the regal period, “ and perhaps 
alib adapted In Constantine’s vast Thermae for a principal entrance into the premises 
around tile central buildings of the Baths, the situation of which was certainly adjacent”* 
Other antiquarians, among whom is Mr. J. H. Parker, think that the wall and gates 
in question cannot have formed arfjr portion of the Servian walls, because they are built 
upon concrete foundations, whereas the most ancient walls of Rome were always founded 
the native rock. This opinion is also supported by the fact that the wall is hot 
more than three feet in thickness. The walls of the earliest period of Roman fortifica- 
tion woric&seem certainly to have been, much more massive. . The' fragment 
Aventine is sixteen feet in thickness, (See p.44.) On these grounds it seems miMt 
probable that we have in this gateway an imitation of the old method of construetkmor 
an, adaptation of old materials in the erection of entrances to the Thermae of Const! Lfitine, 
*SS.) . . ;/.£ ' •:* . * %r- ; /:■$$$? 

K M in Scavi net Boteo Seam, ecttttd by . danUber between two arches,.. . Mr. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


The Index contains lists of Aqueducts , Arches , Basilica, Baths (sec Thermae), Bridges (see Pons, Ponte), 
Columns , , Gates (see Porta), Hills, Piazzas f Porticoes , Roads (see Via), Temples, and Villas . /far 

details see the independent references . 


A. 

Academia on the Palatine, 178. 

Academy of Hadrian's villa, 427, 423. 

Acca I-areniia, 278, 

Aciliu* Clabrio, M., temple of Pictas built by, 305; eques- 
trian Matue erected by, 306 ; his degradation, 41a 
Acqim Acetorn, ao; lava near, 350. 

Acqua Km, Fossa di, 360, 361. 

Acque Salvic, supposed to lie the Petronia, 359, 

Actmrn, victory at, 125, 175. 

Act i us Acl*acii% Navalis epithets of Apollo, 175. 

Ail Decimum on the Via lumrentina, 350. 

Ad (Ellinas villa of 1 4 via so called, 420. 

Ad Katkmes, a name given to part of the Portion* 
Pompeii, 317, 318* 

Adrian ll M Mjf. 

8. Adriano, church on the site of Curia Julio, 88, no. 

Ad <oxa rultt*, name of a place on the Via Flaminia, 16. 
Mde% distinguished from Templum, 103; Aulioe. *76; 
HenculH llnaarum, 311 ; Inqxratorin?, 176; Junonis 
Lactase, 242 ; Mcfiti.% 242 ; Pcnalium, now Church of 
& Cooma c Datnumo, 78, 163; Public*, 176 ; Vcctiliansc, 

■ 2 * 2 , 

AIM* (Monte Affitano) the site of Hadrian's villa, 401, 
4 *». 

dEgatrs, battle of, 7. 
dEgiua, bmme bull (tom, 279. 

AEtian Bridge, 267, 13, 274, Ivii. 

AL|tu% Hadrian’s son, the first interred in the mausoleum, 

* 74 - 

/Emilia et Fulvta Basilica, 88, 263, l 
A&m)Ua» Porticiu, 207. 

vEmittan Bridge, 263, 2883 the oldest stone bridge at Rome, 

ML 

temple of Hercules, 29a . *, 

Amities Lepklu*, It, else Censor, 88, 163 ; bridge built 
by* 283, 288; temple of Juno Regina built by, 3m 
fenitaft, k, 4 M»le, i& 

Mmm, site of the landing of. 365, 366, 


Ataca, one ef the cities said to have been founded by 
Romu% 28. 

vp-quian frontier, Latin towns on, 402 ; territory, 348 ; 
wars, 378. 

^quimivlium, 198, 277. 

yLsculapiuS, temple of, 266; statue of, by Cephisodotus, 
son of Praxiteles, 310 ; statue of, by Niceratus, 9*; 
temple on the Island of the Tiber, 264. 

AfToga PAsina, grove of the Dea Dia at, 440. 

Africatras, P., Basilica Semproma on the site of the house 
nf, 9 «. 

S. Agata alia Subura, 8a 

Ager occupatorius or arcifinalis, 403 ; publicus 403 ; 

Komanus, $2 ; Tarquimus, 301. 

Agger of Servius, 48, 42 ; height of, 4. 

Agonaiis, nr Quirinalis, 24S ; Porta, 47, 48. 

Agonus, 248. 

Agrarian laws, 404 — 406. 

Agriculture, its effects on climate, 26 ; of the Romans, 

405. 

Agrigentum, J)oric architecture at, xxviii. 

Agrippa, Balnea? of, Ixii ; buildings on the Campus Martiup 
by, 301 ; Campus of, 33a ; fountains constructed by, 
lx ; Horrea of, Ixi ; head of a hydra placed in the 
Vicos Jugarius by, 277 ; “ orbis pictus ” of, 311 ; Pan* 
thcon bu»k b* 328 ; Therm* of, 286, 327 ; supplied By 
the Aq. Vir^o, 326. 

Agrippina, temple of Claudius begun by, 221 $ v wife of 
Cermanictis, burial of, 344. ,, C, 

Agrippina? Hortl, 270, : 

Aius Loquens altar of, 278, 79. 

‘'AxAfurror riA% 36. , ,- 

Alaric, second invasion of, 443 ; capture of by t *53, * 

* 75 * 345 * 

Alatri, gateway at, xxiil X 

Alatriam, walls at, xxiii 

Alba Fuccnsis, gateway of, xxtv ; cunicuh 0^ 35^ 

Alba Longa, 37$ 362, 36$, 36^ 408; population tstob* 
lisbed on the Cmura, 36* 

Alban hills, 19, 349 i cities of, 37 J~~tt 7 , 

Alban Mount, 37$ 
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Alban villas, 409. 

Albano, site of, 11, 432, 436; on the site of the Albanum 
Caesarum, 375, 409; tufa beds at, 17; Lago d\ 355; 
emmarium of, 357, lv, Ivi ; Rio d', 357, 358. 

Albanian Caesarum, 410, 409, 421. 

^Albula, name of the Tiber, explained, 20 ; canal, 361. 

Albule, affluent of the Anio, 360. 

Aicibiades, statue of, *83. 

Aleman ni, 57. 

Alesstuidrraa, Via, 136 ; laid out by Pius V., 152. 

S. Alessio, highest point of the Aventine at the chuTch of, 

>203. 

Alexander VI., Porta Septimiana erected by, 69. 

Alexander VII., excavations in time of, 

Alexandria, Aqua, 228, 442. 

Alcxandrinum, Opus, 180. 

Algidum, walls at, xxil 

Allia, tributary of the Tiber, 359, 392, 440 ; battle of, 
360. 

Allobroges ami Arvemi, arch of Fabius built from the 
spoils of, 104* 

Almo, tributary of the Til>er, 359, 432. 

Alrietina, Aqua, 71, 268, 441, 442. 

Alta Semita, Via, Ixxv, 70. 

Altar of Dis 342. 

Am&lasontha, 141. 

S. Ambrogio, on part of the site of the Portico of Oct a via, 
3 *»« 

Ambrose, disputations between Symmachu* and, i 10. 

Ambulacra in the Coliseum, 238. 

AmlmJatiuncnla tecta of Roman houses, 408. 

Ameriola, 390, 393, 394, 402. 

Ammon the geometer, 57. 

Amphitheatre, ticket for, 238 ; of the Coliseum, 234 ; of 
Statilius Taurus, 342 ; at Tusculum, 379. 

Amphitheatres, general description of, Ixiii, kiv ; sixty-two 
enumerated by Clerisseau as still exiting, note, ixiii ; 
note on the amusements of the, 244. 

Ampbitheatrum Castrense, 67, 72, 219, 226 , lxv. 

Ampiglionc, lava near, 351 * 

Anacletus, Bull of, 198. 

S, Anastasia, church of, 33, 155, 158. 

* Ancilia, 218 ; attempt of Heliogabalu* to rerttove, 180. 

Aitcus Martins, the city enlarged by, 36 ; first fortified the 
Jamcuhtm* 51, 261 ; settlements on the Aventine by, 
204; Ccelian hill first included in the city by, 213; 
erection of the Career attributed to, 81 ; palace of, 
162 ; Ficanft destroyed by, 367 ; Ostia settled by, 37a 

Ancyra, inscription relating to the temple of Saturn, 93. 

S. Andrea, church Of, on the site of the temple of Quirinus, 
249 ; della Valle, theatre of Pompey near, 312, 316. 

’ArUfniOt temple of Fortune so called, 488. 

S. Angelo, hill of, 352, 394. 

Anicius Horrca of, IxL 

Anio, its course formerly navigable, its affluents, 360; 
inundations of, 394; cities on the right hank of, 390 ; 
left bank of, 381, 

Anto Nova, ca&tcUum on the Latin road of, 437, 

Anio Nevus, or Nova, aqueduct, 73; xpecus of, 65 ; height 
of the arches, xlvi. 

Anio Veto*, aqueduct, 71, 397; ourteUum on the Latin 
' \ mad of, 437. 


Anna Perenna, 353- 

Annibaldi, former owners of the Coliseum, 236. 

Annuls Verus, house of, 234. 

Antemnae, 390, 349, 402, 440. 

Antepogmenta, Ixxiii. 

Antioch us, a Syracusan, ascribes the foundation of Rome 
to the Sicels, 28. 

Antiphilus, the rival of Apelles, pictures by, 311 ; sculp- 
tures, 312 ; pictures of ('admits and Europa by, 319. 
Antiuro, 354, 362, 374, 407* 

Anton ine, baths of, 2JO. 

Antonincs, their family tomb near the Porta Capcna, 180 ; 
mausoleum of Hadrian the tomb of the, 274. 

Antonini Thcatrum, Theatrum Halbi miscalled, 266. 

Antoninianus, Pons, 266. 

Antoninus I*ius, 1 14; Coliseum restored by, 235; mauso- 
leum of Hadrian completed by, 274 ; pillar of, 333, 334; 
Tibcrian palace the residence of, 159. 

Antoninus and Faustina, temple of, 113, 114, 75, 77, S8 ; 
views of, 113, 1 1 5 ; architecture of the temple, wxiv. 

S. Antonio, ruins at the hermitage of, 428. 

Antonias*!-., gilt statue of, 105. 

Apelles pictures of, xhii, 134. 

AjK’imme limestone. 349* 

Aphoxlisiutn, near Lavimuin, 366 ; on the Palatine, i8t. 

Apiohe, 368, 363, 402, xxii, 

\ jh> 1! inarc, name given to the temple of the Delphic Apollo, 

3 * 4 - 

Apollo, temple in tlie Campus Martius to, 301 ; temple 
and statues near the Porta Carmcnlaiis, 308 ; temple on 
the Palatine, 175 ; temple cm the Vatican to, 271 ; temple 
of the Delphic, 314; statue in cedar, 314 ; statue by 
Baton, in the temple of Concord, 91 ; statue in ivory, 
>34; colossal statue 3n bronze, 175; rite of t I k library 
of, 5- 

ApoIIodorus, the Greek architect, lx*vi ; of Damascus, 
architect of Trajan’* Forum, 146, 150; bridge over the 
Danube by, Ivii, 150; his criticism on the temple of 
Venus and Home, xxxvii, 170; fate of the architect, 170^ 
xxxvii. 

SS. A|x.*U>li, Piaraa dci, 151. 

Apoxyomenos of Lysippus, 326. 

Appian aqueduct, 51, 71, xxv ; eutirely subterranean, lviii t 
its course uncertain, 441 ; source of, 442. 

Appian gate, 68, 58. 

Appian road, description of, 431-436, 3, II, li (see 
also 216, 376) ; partly reconstructed by Domttian, til | 
fragment# still remaining of, liii ; first milestone found, 
49 ; lava on, 1 7 ; Lanuvium, 373; Arkia, 374$ Bovilhe, 
368. 

Appius Claudius Marius admitted within the Jarweulan 
gate by, 51. 

Aqua Femirina, 358, 359, 377, 436. 

Aquae A Uvulae, 361. 

Aqueducts general description of, 441 ; restored by Angus* 
tus 71 ; fourteen in the time of Procopius MS. 

AiiVKintcr* (Jvr detail* see ml# the separate referenm) 
Alexandra, 7 2, 228, lviii, 442; AUietino, 71, 268, 
441, 442 ; Anio Novus 65, 73* MH* 43? ♦ Atolo Vitus 
7L 397* 437; Appia, 51, 7b xxv, kid, 44b 44*1 
Augusta, 71, 389 ; Claudia, *79> **»> *4i W* J** 
73* Ml*# 437 1 Crabra, or Mamma 359, 
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at 8 , *91, 409; Felice, 7a, 73; Julia, 65, 71, 7a, 220, 
2 * 3 . 437 . 44*; Marcia, 11, 49, 65, 73, 413, 217, 

220, 223, 437, Iviii ; Mercurii, 218 ; Neroais, 220, zzt; 
Paol*, 442 ; Tepula, 65, 71, 72, 183, 437, 442 ; Trajana, 
441,442; Virgo, 346, 71, 259, 260, 286, 323, iviii, 389, 

* Aqueducts, Front in us inspector of, 25 ; stopped by the 
Goths under Vitiges, 363. 

AquiliuvC., house of, 24 6. 

Ara Cceli, on N,E. of the Capitoiine, 182, 89, 186, 189; 
site of the Arx, 194 ; substructions on, 188 ; height 
above the sea, 248 ;* convent of, 182. 

Ara Consi, site of, 32, 294 ; Ftbris, 181, 228, 243 ; Mate 
Fortunes, 143; Maxima on the Palatine, 32,294; note 
from the Ihillethio dell * Institute , 40. 

Ara? Font is, 267. 

Araostyle arrangement of columns, 292, xxvi. 

Arcades of Roman houses, lxxii. 

An' ad ins statue of, 65 ; Pompey’s theatre rebuilt by, 320. 
Arci'siluus, statue of Venus Genctrix by, 130. 

Arch, earliest knowledge of, xxiv, Si, 282 — 284, xxxix; 
pos>ibly derived from the Tuscans, iusic % 284 ; wcli known 
to the Assyrians and Egyptians xliv, 

AftCHlls { for details ter also the separate references) : — A rests 
Aigc ntariorum, 286, 123, xxxiv ; arch of M. Aurelius, 
341; Claudius, 323; Constantine, 171, 173, 35, S5, 
125, 143, xxxtv, xxxix, xl ; DnlatePt, 223, 220, 222, xl ; 
Diusus, 216, 217, xxxix ; Fabius, 104, 75, 77, 78, xxxix ; 
Cftllknux, 228, 49. 226. xxxix; Goldsmiths, see " Arcus 
Argnitarionim; 1 * Janus Qiudritrons 287, xxxix; Nervi®, 
>35: Septimius Srverus *20, 123. 76—78, 89, 109, 
173; Sterlintus xxxtx ; 'literius, 341, 117, 173 ; Titus, 

,6 7. tf*9» «9. 33. 74. 77. >*5. 171, 175, xxxv, 

xxxix ; Trajan, 143. * 

Aaciit n CrruK, tee Introductory Chapter on Romano- 
Gktkk ARCHfTI CTrRfc ; Doric and Ionic styles mingled 
in the Coliseum, 238; in the time of the Kings, 283; 
of Rome modified hy ancient Italian trail; lion, xxviii. 
Architects, Ixxvi ; of the h topic of Jupiter Stater, 309, 31a 
Arcodci Pant.ini, 133, 129; view of, 132, Ixxviii. 

A 1 a> di Portogallo, Arch of M. Aurelius so called, 340. 
Arcus Argentaiiorum, 286, 278 ; view of, 2S5 ; Doinitiani, 
so caller I, 339 ; Manus Came®, 197, 

A idea, $(>% 354, 363, 402; once called Troja, 366; walls 
at, xxit; ancient and modern population of, 23; con- 
demned by Martial m unhealthy, 25. 

Ardeatina, Via, 69 ; commencement of, 432. 

Area A poll inis on the Palatine, 175 ; Capitolina, 187; 
Concordat, 85 ; Fori, Atrium, or Forum Proper (Trajani), 
*4* 5 Palatina, 17S ; Vulcani, 85, 82. 

Area of the I)ii Consent en, 96; inscription* on, 106; 
view of, 99, 

Arm Marhmonim, altar to the goddess Febris near, 25. 
ArcnarUe, meaning of the name, 16. 

Argean chapels, 39 ; none situated on th^ Capitoiine, 1S4 
Argentaria, Basilica, 109; Via, 197, 

Aigilctum, 79, 249. 

Argive chapel on die Quirinal, 249. 

Atffii, 79* 

Aria Cattiva, or Malaria, as, 26, 27, 

Aricra, 374. 43* 3^ 393 • of, 335, 354. 

Anemia, dlwss% 218, 


Aricinus, Lacus, 353. 

Aristides, pictures by, xliii, 293, 

Armilustrium, 205. 

Armour, Roman and Dacian, on Trajan's Column; 147, 
Arno, ancient course of, 21 ; Italy south of the, 56. 
Arpinum, 407, xxiii. 

Arrunlius Stella, residence in the Subura, 8a 
Art, works of, in the Templum Pads, 140; decline o£ 
under the Amontnes, 334. 

Artcmisium at Nemi, 374. 

Artena Volscorum, walls at, xxiii. 

Artificial hills, 12. 

Arx, name applied to the Capitoiine, 184, 185, 188, 187 $ 
site on the Ara Cadi height, 194; disuse of the name, 
196. 

Asinaria, Porta, 66, 67 ; Via, 67. 

Asinius Pollio, library of, li, 

Assisi, temple at, 1, 

Asylum, temple of, 196. 

A'hen®um Chalcidicum, no. 

Athenian walls, circuit of, 43. 

Athens, early settlers in Latium from, 28, 

Athletes, mosaic pavement of the, 211. 

Atilius, theatrical exhibitions and disaster at Fldense, 392, 
Atilius Caiatinus, M., temple of Spes built by, 305. 
Atrioimn of a villa, 408. 

Atrium, description of a Roman, lxvii ; of the A£des 
Public®, 176. 

Atrium, Forum Proper, or Area Fori Trajani, 141. 

Atrium Lihertaiis, 206; Minerv®, nt, 129; Rcgium, 
103 ; Rcgium, Vest®, or Regia, 78, 8a 
Atiicus, house of, 248, 251 ; villa at Ficulea, 393; tomb 

of, 436. 

Attus Navi us, statue of, 82, 83, 86. 

Auction, Imperial throne put up to, 61. 

Auguraculum, 195, 196, 193, xxiv. 

Auguratorium on the Palatine, 158, 33. 

Augurium salutis, 195. 

Augurs and Auspices, 193, 195, 200. 

Augusta, the mausoleum of Augustus so called, 345. 
Augustine <S. ) describes the freezing of the Tiber, 26. 
Augustus removal of Rome rumoured in the time of, 2 ; 
height of houses restricted by, Ixx ; improvements an the 
Forum by, 107, 75 ; the dress worn by, 27 ; Amend 
procession of, 46 ; mausoleum of, 344, 346, 323 ; palace 
of, 174, 17$, burnt in Neronian lire, 176 ; arch of, 1*5 ; 
statue found at Prima Porta, 24 ; temple of, 160, 278 } 
aqueducts in the time of, 71 ; Auguraculum transferred to 
the Palatine by, 196 ; canal from Bate made by, lvi $ 
Circus Maximus restored by, Ixv ; Curia Julia built by, 
108; forum of, 128, 129, 131, 133, 1345 Gnomon 
obelisk brought from Egypt by, 334; Milliarium Auietun 
erected by, 49 ; Naumachia of, Ixv ; obelisk in the Pfajtta 
del Pojxdo erected by, 296 ; Pompey’s theatre restored 
and statue removed by, 319; Portions Metelli replaced 
by, 310; statue found at the Villa Livia, 440; templet 
of Juno Regina restored by, 206; temple of Jupiter 
Tonans founded by, 192 ; temple of Magna Mater rebuilt 
by, 1 $8 ; temple of Mart Ultor on the Cmpitoi built by, 
19a; temple if Minerva on the Aventiae restored by, 
206 ; new tetyjple of Vetta built by, 17$, 

Aulut Postumimt, temple of Castor begun by, 10a 

JW 
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Aurelia, Porta, Nova, site of, 59; Porta, Vetus, 69; Via, 
69,44a 

Aurelian gens, tomb of, 436. 

Aureiian, golden statue of the Genius of the Roman people 
erected by, 125. 

Aurelian wall, pyramid of Cestius in, 209. 

Aurelian Walls {see “Walls of Aurelian and IIo* 
norms,’’ chapter v‘ pp. 53 - 73 ; see also pp. 6, 45, 20c). 
219) : — height of, 62 ; l’ra'torian camp part of, 57, 61 ; 
in the Trastevere, 60. 

Aurelian’* temple of the Sun, 253, 255, 346. 

Aurelius M., house in which he was l*om, 224 ; Tiberian 
palace the residence of, 150 ; no record of the burial of, 
274; arch of, 339; bas-reliefs in the Palace of the 
Conservators, 339; ancient site of the statue, 114; 
pedestal of the statue, 152; silver statues of Faustina and, 
170 ; temple of, in Circus Maximus, 335 ; temple of Bcne- 
ficium built by, 193 : P*Nar of, 335 — 337 * 3 - 22 , 333, xli. 
Aurelius, Pons, 266 ; Cotta, tribunal erected by, 66 ; 

Victor, M., arch of Galitenus erected bv, 228. 

Ausonian territory, 348. 

Ave.vtine Hill, chap. ix. part 1, pp, 202 — 213, and 5, 
3b, 39, 42 {ms- also independent references) Altar?. of 
Evander, Jupiter Inventor, Jupiter Elicius, and Consus, 
204; Armilustrium, 205 ; Cave of Cacus, 205, 2t; Clivus 
Publiciu.% 206; drainage, 285; extent, 203; Emporium, 
208 ; Horrca Galbes et Aniciana, 207 ; Lanreturn, 205 ; 
magazines, 207 ; Monte Tcstaccio, 208 ; natural fcatuies, 
20 2; name, 204; Porticus Tuccia, am! Junta, 

207 ; pyramid of Cestius, 209 ; Remuna, 205 ; scat of 
the Montaru, 203 ; seat of the Plebs, 204. Temple of 
Bona Dea Subsaxana, 206; Diana, 205; Juno Regina, 
205; Libertas, 206; Luna, 207; Minerva, 206, 1 1 1 ; 
Vortumnus, 206. Thermae Antonmiamv, Durian.?, 207 ; 
Suramr, 207 ; Variance, 207 ; walls of Servius, 44, 50, 51. 

B. 

Bacchus, temple on the Palatine to, 181 ; the Church of 
S. Urbano a supposed temple of, 433. 

Baiae, 407, 

Bakehouses, Pistrma, Ixi. 
llalbi, Crypta, 313. 

S. Baibma, church of, 4, 49, 50, 203, 210; Serv ian wall* 
on the hill of, 43. 

Baibas, theatre of, near the Ponte Sisto, 303, 266, 312, 
3*3, fcvi. 

Balconies, lxxiv. 

Balnea distinguished from Thermae, Ixiti; of Alex- Severn s 
kii. 

Balnea Pallacina, 316 ; note on, 32*. 

Balneum preserved at Pompeii, Ixiii ; Csesom, Ixiii. 

Barbarian invasions, 443, 

Barlierini, epigram on the, 331 ; Gardens, remnants of Ser- 
vian walls in, 43, 47. 

BardcUo, 429. 

Basaltic lava from the Alban volcanoes, 350. 

S. Basil, church of, 135. 

Basilica (/or details see alw the separate references) - 
Afctmlia, Pul via ; Argent aria, 109; of Constant i ne, 

165-167, 139, xiviii, it ; Fulvia et Emilia, 88, 89, 75, 
to6i, 263, I ; JovLs on the Capttoimc, 198; Jo vis on the 


Palatine, 177, 1 ; Julia, 115—115; 7 S — too, 123, 
125, 173, 277, 1, li ; S. Lorenzo, 308 ; Marciantt, 333 ; 
S, Maria Maggiore, 66; Matidbe, 333 ; Ncptuni, 332 ; 
Opimia, 89, 90 ; Paulli,88, 1 12, 125, 134, xlix; St. Peter’s, 
270, 27! ; at Pompeii, li ; Porcia, 87, 88, 75, 80, 83, 
109; Sempronia, or Julia, 98, 75, 117,169, 277 ; Ulpia, 
144, 145, li. 

Basil tc.r, general description of, xlix, 87 ; none before 
Cato’s time, nete % 88. 

Rasilius, Marius Venantius, arena of the Coliseum rebuilt 
by, 236. 

Barrel id’s on the arch of Titus, 167 ; view of, 168; on 
the pede>tal of the Anlonine Column, 334 ; of Aurelian 
('olimm, 336, 337 ; on Trajan’s Column, 148 — 151. 
Basin'., \illa of, 42S. 

Bastiimc di Sangallo, archway near, 69. 

Baths, description of Roman, 211, 253; see THF.RMAt : 

positions of the sudarium, tepidarium, nnutio, 258. 
Batnichus and S auras, architects of the temple of Jupiter 
Stator. 310. 

Beh-uriu'*, waits renewed by, >8; gateway restored by, 68 ; 
fable ol, 70 ; Hadrian’s mausoleum made a fortress in the 
tunc of, >0 ; residence on the Pincian, 259. 

Bellonu, temple of, 84, 301, 314 ; Septa and Villa Publics 
nc,u, 324. 

Bell> u; Ihutun houses, l\i. 

Belvedere < lar.ler:% I 5. 

Bem di.t XIV., b:un/e statue of S. Michael on Hadrian’* 
nutus:*ieum placed by, 275 ; consecration of the arena of 
the C ^li'v utn k>y . 230. 

Reneticiuru, temple of, rot. 

S. Bernardo, church of, in part of thr Thcrmx Dioclctiani, 
257 ; remains ot theatre in t he monastery of, 2 57 - 
Bibliotheca, Curia, and ^cholu Octavio?, 310 ; in the Circus 
F bun mi us 511. 

Bihulus hi> disputes with C:t%ar, 102, 111 ; xei/ed by 
Vatmius in the Curia Host ilia, 83 ; tomb i>C 197, 47, 346, 
xhi. 

Birn, hats worn in the amphitheatre, 240. 

Boarturn, origin of the name of the Forum, 279. 

Rocca della Verita, 2*34. 

B ola, 388, 347 » 3^7- 

lion a Dca Sulwwxana, temple of, 206. 

S, Bonavcntun, convent of, 34 ; highest part of the P&U* 
tine near the church, 1 55- 
Bond 5 a, Via, 82 ; laid out by Puix V., 152. 

Boniface IV., Pantheon consecrated by, 331, 

Boniface VI 1 L, Prxneste razed to the ground by, 383 ; 

drainage of the Pomptine marshes under, 26, 

Boniface IX., Palace of the Senator fortified by, 97 ; forti- 
fications on the mausoleum of Hadrian by, 275. 

Bonus Evcntux, temple and portico of, 315. 

Borgia, Alex,, 275. 

Borgo or Cittk Ix^onma, 58. 

Borgo & Spirit^ 268 

Bovillas, 368, 43C 363, 402 ; CM in* murdered at, 369, 
409 ; destroyed by Coriolsutua, 369. 
ftrccoa di Sctte Rasri, 418. 

Brei*l&k’» interpretation of tbc^tory of Cam, 21. 

Bricks, used in Roman architecture, xliv, xlvi, xlvfi, lxxii. 
Br«lge*(/ArPoKS, Pontk), 262—267, lv*i$ religion* icrupiei 
in the construction of, 262 ; lift of, in the catalogue df A® 
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Curiosum, 263; fet ofc in the Mirabilia Romse, twk t 3, 
263. 

Brutus Junius, SapelJum of Dca Carna dedicated by, 223 ; 

Coltaicus, J., temple of Mars built by, 315* 

Bubulcus, Junius, temple of .Salus built by, 47. 

Bufala, subterranean chambers in the Vicolo della, 

Byrsa, the wall of the, 46. 


C. 


Cacus, son of Vulcan, story of, 10, 21 ; cave on the Avon* 
tine, 41, 51, 202, 205. 

Cadmus, picture of, by Anttphilus, 319. 

Civcilia Metclla, tomb of, 434, xliii ; view of, 435 ; Maxen- 
tian Circus near the tomb of, Ixvi ; basaltic lava near the 
tomb, 350, 

OdliuH Metrllus, ( v >., first marble temple (of Jupiter) built 
by, 310; jwrtivoof, 310. 

Carculus founder of Prameste. 22. 

O.UAN II ILL, chapter ix. part I, under the following 
heads, pp. 213— 22 4, and 5, 36, 49 ( j<v a ho infcf'evdent 
refetenees ) : * Yecli liana. 1 , 2 22 ; Amphithcatrum Ca*- 

t reuse, 219 ; Aqua Mercum, 2lcS; arch of DolaWlla, 
222, 223 ; aich of lirunus 21b ; Cadi. in Proper, 221 ; 
Calioluti, 214 ; Campus Martiahs, 220; Caput Africa*, 
223 ; Casita Pcrogrma, 223 ; C. laiulian aqueduct, 220 ; 
Clivus Scauri, 223; Columbaria, 210 ; l)ea Carna, 223 ; 
Fu&sa Quiritium, 21 8 ; Houses of Centumaius Mamurra, 
Verus, and Tctrtcus, 224 ; Isium Metellinum, 223 . 
Jupiter Redox, 223; Later.™ juilace, 220; Macellum 
Magnum, 221 ; Mica Auiea, 223 ; Minerva Capta, 223 ; 
name Cadtux, 213; natural features, 213; Navieclla, 
223 ; Ncroni&n aqueduct, 220; Scssorium, 218; S. 
Stefano Rotnndo, 221 ; temple of Claudius, 221 ; tomb 
ofSvipios 214; valley ol Kgena, 218, 

CatHculus, Carholus, or Ctthus Minor, 214, 220. 

Ca-nma, 3S9, 402, 

Ca'pU), his body exposed at the Scalar Gemoniac, Si. 

Cxrt\ 358. 

Camar'* palace on the Palatine, 178 ; view of, 179. 

Ca&cmiuft Maximus house ot, 24 2. 

CatfartdU valley, 218, 

Catfarelli, Pahuxo, on S.W. summit of the Capitoline, 182, 
186 

Gd at in us, At thus temple of Fides restored by, 192. 

Caligula, amusement* of, 117; his madness, 1S5 ; passion 
for horse-race*, 342 ; burial-place of, note, 227 ; bridge 
uniting the Palatine and Capmdine built by, 185, 35, 
36, 160, 278; circus on the Vatican built by, 270 ; 
Claudia n aqueduct begun by, 73 ; evictions on the 
Palatine by, 301 ; obelixk brought from Egypt by, 270 ; 
palace on the Palatine, 160, 35, 36 ; Pompey s theatre 
rebuilt by, 319 ; passage into the temple of Castor made 
b % too, 1 6a 

Cametuc, fountain of, atS. 

C*n*ri*i 34 % 390 . 

Camilla*, statue of, 85 ; his encomium upon Rome, 7, 2 5 ; 
temple of Concord founded by, 91 ; temple of Juno 
Regina dedicated by, 20$ ; tempi* of Juno Moneta vowed 

ty* m 


Camtagna of Rome, chapter xtv. pp. 347—446 ; the 
Campagna defined by the term Latium antiquissimum, 
34 S. 

Part I. Physical Geography : Geology, 348 ; hills 
of the Campagna, 349 — 352 ; lakes and brooks, 352^ 
— 362 ; laguncs and marshes, 353* 

Part II. History in the period of Cities, 362—401 : 

(1) Cities of the Laurens Tractus and Campus Solo* 
nius, 363—372 ; (2) Cities of the Alban and Tuscu- 
lan hills, 373—380 ; (3) Neighbourhood of Prmncste 
and the left bank of the Anio, 381—390; ( 4 ) Cities 
on the right bank of the Anio, 390 — 394 ; (5) Tibur 
and its neighbourhood, 394 — 401. 

Part III. I i istory in the period of (A) Latifundia, 
403- 406. (B) of Villas, 406—431 : (1) Tusculan 
villas, 407 — 409 ; (2) Alban villas, 409 — 41 1; (3) 
Laurentine villas, 411—416; (4) Suburban villas, 
416- 421 ; (5) Tiburtine villas, 42: — 431. (C) of 

Roads, 431 - 441. (I)) of Aqueducts, 441. 

Pari IV. Period of depopulation and devastation, 
441 - 444 . 

Note on the name Campagna, or < impania, 445. 

Campagna, ancient population of, 23 ; cultivation of, 26 ; 
genual description of, 3 ; unheallhincss of, 22, 24, 25 ; 
depopulation and devastation of, 442 — 444. 

Campania, see Campagna. 

C ainpidogho. Via di, 96. 

Campo d* Annibale, 349, 376. 

Campus Agonis, name given to the Stadium Alexandrinum, 
340; Agiippa*, 6, 303, 331 ; Esquilinus, area of, note, 
226. 

Campus Marti u$. Palux Caprea, 300, 22 ; Porta Triumphalis 
leading from, 46 ; Stagna Tereuti, 300, 22; temples of 
Apollo and lVllona, 301. 

Cam its Marti vs Proper and the Via Lata, chapter 
mu. pail 2, pp. 322—346, under the following heads 
{see also independent references) ; — Altars of Fortune 
Rerlux and Pax, 343 ; amphitheatre of Statilius, 343. 
Arch of Claudius, 324; M. Aurelius, 340 ; Tiberius, 
342. Basilica Kept uni. 333; Matidias, 334; Marciano, 
334. Campus Agrippar, 332 ; Marti us Proper, 323. 

1 )i ri bitori u in, 332; Gnomon obelisk, 334; mausoleum 
of Augustus, 344 ; Odeum, 342 ; Pantheon, 328, 332. 
Pillar of Antoninus Pin*, 335 ; M. Aurelius, 33 ^* 
Porticus Europe, 332; Flaminia, 343; Meleagri, 334; 
Neptuni, 333 ; Polae, 332 ; Vipsania, 333. Posidomum, 
333 ; Prasha AKmi liana, 343 ; ruin in Piazza di Piclra, 
333 ; Septa, 324 ; Stabula factionum, 341 ; Stadium 
Alexandrinum, 341. Temple of M. Aurelius, 33^5 
Hadrian, 333; Isis, 326; Juturoa, 343; Lares Per- 
mar ini, 343 ; Marciana, 333 ; Minerva Chalctdica, 3*6 ; 
Scrap is, 326. Thermo Agrippav 327 ; Alexandrine, 
342; Neronianac, 34a. Ustritm Osarum, 323; Via 
Lata, 346, 347 ; Via Tecta, 343; Villa Publica, 32$. 

Campus Kaloleonis, name given to Trajan** Forum, 152; 
Saccr Iloratiomm, 416, 435; Sceleratus, 251* Soiontus, 
description of, 367 ; cities on, 363, 367 — 37a 5 plundered 
by Gemcric, 444. Vaticanua, 301 ; FkminUta, or Praia 
l'laminia, 279, 313 ; Gteraoensi*, 220; Marlklb, 22a 
Martius, site of; 4, St 6 j history of, JPCH 884 the chief 
site of the modern city, 299, 830 ; Ager Tavquinii, 301 ; 
altars of Dis Filer and Proserpine, 30! ; Campus Major 
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and Campos Minor, 303 ; Circus Flaminius, 303 ; 
mausoleum of Augustus, 46 ; meetings of the Comitia 
Centuriata in, 301* 

Canale della Chiana, 8. 

Canal icoloc, 105. 

Canal is in the Forum, 105, 

Cancelleria, Palazzo di, built of stones from the Coliseum, 
336, 

Cannae, meetings of the Senate after the battle of, 49. 
Canopus of Hadrian's villa, 423. 

Cantalupo, 429. 

Capena, Porta, 49, 50, 5 1, 68, 1S0, 218 ; meeting- place of 
the Senate, 84. 

Capitol, site of, 5 ; gates of, 196 ; the seat of government, 
191 ; formerly steeper, 12 ; injured by fire in the time 
of Sulla, 97 i attacks upon and captures of, 187, 18S; 
burnt by the Vitcllians, 97. 

Capitoline Hill, chapter viii. part 2, pp. 182 -201, 
under the following heads (see also imlfendent re - 
ferences ) : — >Equimxlium, 19S ; Arcus Manus Cain ere, 
197; Asylum, 196; attacks u;>on and captures of the 
Capitol, 187; Auguracvdum, 195; bridges of Caligula, 
185; Capitoline era, 189; Centum Gradus, 198; t:h,ip?I 
of Conjord, 194; chapels of Jupiter, 193 ; Clivus Argen- 
tarius, 197 ; Clivus Capitolinas, 196 ; Corsi palace and 
castie, 193; Curia Calabria, 187; Elcphnntus Her- 
baria*, 19S ; Fa visa?, 183 ; history of settlement* on, 184, 
and 36, 39, 42, 246, 24S ; legend of bells, 191 ; legendary 
city of Sat urn ia. 29; names of the hill, 184, natural 
features, 1S2 and 33 ; Nanalia, 195 ; Porta Pandan.% 
36; Porticos Crinorum, 198; Rostra, 187; Sacra, Via, 
terminus, 195 ; S. Salvatore in Maxi mis, 192 ; sanctu- 
aries on the Capitol, 186; statue of Jupiter, ’185 ; statues 
of all the gods, See., 194 ; story of Cominms ami the 
Gauls, 188; story of Her Jon! us, 187; subterranean 
chambers, 183; Tarpcian rock, 196. Temple of Asylum, 
196; Bcneficium, 193; Fidcs, 193; Foituna Primigetua, 
193 ; Honour and Virtue, 193 ; Jupiter Capitolinus, 1S8 
— 191 ; Jupiter Custos, 187; Jupiter Fcretrius, 192; 
Jupiter Tottens, 192; Mars Uhor, 192; Mens, 193; 
Ops, 193; Vejupiter, 196; Venus Erycina, Capitolina, 
Victrix, 193 * Tomb of Bibulus, 197 ; trophies of Marius, 
193; Verbenas, 195; Via Publica, 197; Vitcllians, 188; 
views of the Capitoline, 99, 184 ; wall of Servius, 46 ; 
wells, 183. 

Capitoline plan, found near the Church of S. Cosma e 
Dami&no, 198; note on, 198—200; fragments of, u6„ 
CapitoliuU 304. 

Capitolium Vet us on the Qutrriml, 189, 251. 

Capitoiium, Ant, and Rupes Tarsia distinguished, 185, 
192, 194- 

Capocotta, 350 ; a supposed site of Lauren turn, 364, 

Capua, amphitheatre at, Ixiv ; architectural appearance of 
Rome compared with, lxx. 

Caput Africa, 223, 

Caracal k, his worship of Egyptian deities, 337 ; bis remorse 
for the murder of Geta, 286; edifices rebuilt by, 20Q; 
baths of, 2io, 71, 207, 217 ; works of art found fcn the 
hath* of, 213 ; dimensions of the baths of, Ixit ; view of 
the baths, 179# 212 ; masonry of the dome of the baths, 
jdviii; supplies for the baths of; 71 ; Forticft* Octavue 
vnstoced by, 306 ; Thermae AntesJniame begun by, aio. 


317 ; temple of Vespasian restored by, 130 ; and Geta, 
^306, 2S6. 

Career, 80, 105 ; Mamertinus, 89. 

Carccres of the Circus, 279, 294, 295, 34a 
Carina?, 77, 162, 230. 

Carinus and Numcrian, fire in the time of, Il6, 131. 
Carmcntalis Porta, 36, 45, 46, 98, 187, 198, 279, 314, 301, 
305 ; temples of Juno near, 305 ; temples in the Campus 
near, 301 ; temple of the Delphic Apollo outside the, 314. 
Carmentine gate, p, 45, 46, 98, 187, 198, 279, 314, 301, 
J05. 

Garment is, mother of Evander, 45. 

Came, taking of the town depicted on the arch of Severus, 
1 22. 

Carriages nut commonly used in the streets, lxxiii. 
Cartilage, the wall of the Hyisa, 46. 

Carthaginian ships, column adorned with Iteaks of, 89. 
Carthusian monastery, on part of the site of Diocletian's 
baths, 257. 

Carystian marble or cipollino, 1 13. 

Ca^a Romuli, 33, xmv. 

Casale dei Pa.* 21, Moris Sacer among the hills of, 35 *• 

( a-'via, \ ia, 4\o. 

(. assail v.Ua of, 428. 

Casbiu--, >p , tirat> of, between Latins and Romans, 403 ; 

temple of Ceres dedicated h>, 2 92 ; house of, 231. 
Cassias, Li’ngtmxs, Ins: theatre begun by, 317. 

Caste! t undid 10. lx\c of, 349,409; Uiubdco, Fidcmc, 352, 
391 ; Saveli i, 330, 357. 

Casfcllacc o, 3 ^ 9 * 

Gastello, l .ago di, 355; emboartum of, 357- 
C as tor, temple of, 77, 82, 125, 277; architecture of the 
temple o', \xxvi ; portico ot the temple of, xxxiv ; view 
of the temple of, ici, 115; temple broken through by 
Caligula, 160. 

Castor and i’ollux, temple of, irxt; temple at Tusculum, 178. 
Cast r a, lx ; of the Kquites Smguhrii, lx ; Miscnxtium, 
lx, 243; Peiegnno, 223, lx; Prwtoriana, lx; Raven- 
natium, lx. 

Cadrimonmm, C ast rimoni ernes 37& 

Cast rum Iiiut, sue of, 369 ; condemned by Martial as un- 
healthy, 25. 

Cat acorn In, mostly in gTanuiar tufa, 16 ; of S* Valentino* 
travertine to be seen in, 20. 

Cat i I me, conspiracy of, 92, 1 86. 

Cato the Censor, Basilica Porcia built by f 8a, 87. 

Cato junior, villa of, 

Cattle market, 3 
Caiularia, Porta, 51. 

Cat ulus, Q., Capitoline temple restored by, ; house ot 
161 ; villa of, 428. 

Caisise, hats worn in the amphitheatre, 24a 
Cavsedium, or Cavum tedium, lxviii, lxxv ; Tuscan! cum, 
Ixvii. 

Cechft or Zecca, name given in the Middle A get to temple 
of Saturn, 95. 

Ccler, architect, Ixxvk 
Celiolus, or Carholus, 4. 

Cento Camarelle of Hadrian’s villa, 436, 

Centum Cclke, harbour at, IvL 
Centum Gradus spoken of by Tadtus, 19 8» 

CentomaJos* Ck, house of, on the Caelian, 824. 
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Ophisodotus, statues of ASscalapitis and Diana by, 31a 
Ceres, altar in the Vicus Jugariu* to, 277. A 

Ceres, Liber, and Libera, temple of, 292 ; a Tuscan temple, 
xxvii. 

Cermalus Or Germalus, 1 56. 

Certiliensls, district, 77. 

CefSretri, Caere, 3. 

Cestius, bridge of, 13, 266; pyramid of, 69, 209, xlil 
Cctroniuf, villa of, 428. 

Chalcidicum, no, ill, 129 ; description of a, 167 ; position 
of, xlix. 

Changes of level, 12. 

Cheimon, statue in the Templum Pads, 140. 

Chiana, Canale della, 8; diversion of its course, 2f. 

Chtavi d'Oro, Via dc\ 143. 

Chiuso, Porta, 62 ; view of, 6t. 

Choragitim Suminmn, 242. 

Christian architect of the Coliseum, 235. 

Christians employed on the l>aths of Diocletian, 258. 
Churches:— S. Agata alia Subura, 80; S. Alessio, 203; 
S. Ambrogio, 321 : S. Anastasia, 33, 155, 138 ; S. Andrea, 
249, 312, 316; S. Balbina, 4, 40, 50, 203, 210 ; S. Basil, 
135 ; S. Ikmaventura, 82 ; S. Clemente, 85 ; 8. Cosma c 
Itaminnn, 78, 135, 163, 198, 2<x>, xxx ; S. Francesca 
Komawi, 169 ; Domino quo Vadis, 432 ; S. Francisco di 
Pan la, 17 ; S Giorgio in Vclabro, 286; S. Giuseppe ilei 
Falegnatni, 80; S. Helena, 73 ; S. Ignazio, 324 ; S. John 
loatcran, 5; 8. Lorcuro, 85, 114; S. l.orcnzo in Fanis- 
perna, 247 ; S. Louis, 260. S Maria degli Angdi, 257, 
248, xxxvi ; in Cacaberis, 312 ; in Campitclh, 309; della 
Conso!n/ione T 196; in Game, tin, 32, 40, 292, 293, xxvii ; 
in Dcmntca, 221 ; hgiriaca, 28S; di Grotta Pinta, 317; 
1 . il«trat rice, 33, 35> 102; di I-orcto, 152; Maggiore, 5, 
43 > 139, 167, 226; ad Marfyres, or della Koionda, 

327; sopra Minerva, 140, 326; in Poflico, 321 ; del 
Poftalo, 59; in Via Lata, 324; della Vittoria, 47, 249. 
S. Marco, 313; S. Martina, ill; S. Maitina e Luca, 
120; S. Martino, 234; S. Nicola in Cartcre. 305; S. 
Nicolas in TrajanN Forum, 152; Nome di Maria, 145; 
8, Paolo fuori le Mura, HR 8. Piet 10 in Carcere, 98 ; 
in Montorio, 5, 15, 261 ; in Vincoli, 5, 80, 226, 234, 243. 
8. Prises, 205; S. Saba, 4, 43. 5 °* 5 *. *°3. 210. xxi ; 
8 . Salvatore in Maximis, 192 ? S. Sergio c Bacco, 123, 
124: S. Stives! ro, 47 ; & Si l vest ro in largo, 21, 102 ; 
S. Stetano KotOndo. 220, 221, 43 ; 8. Ten loro, 33, 158, 
278; 55 . Trin it 4 di Monte, 5, 259 ; S. Vitale, 249. 
Cicero's house on the Palatine, l6t ; villas, 407, 408. 

Clio, L» Fabius, Consul, inscription by, 4a 
Cimbric trophy of Marius 193, 

Cimbrum, name given to the trophies of Marius, 228. 
Ciminian hills, if, 18. 

Cindnnatus, Prata Quinctia given to, 27a 
Clnctus Gabiuus 3L (49 ; 402. 

Cinna and Marius, 8, 

Cipollinoy or Carysttat marble, 1 13* 

Cird, general descrqttton of, Ixv. 

Circus, games of the, 297. 

Circus Ca»i et Neronis, 27a 


Circus Flaminius, 303, 3*3 • ttmplt of Vulcan removed 

to, 85* •* 


Circus of Hadrian, 2721 ofMaxentiqs, 433 S ww of, 
' 434 * 



Circus Maximus, or Murcian valley, 291 — 298; 276, A $ 9 ? 
in the time of Tarquinius Prisons, Jxvf once a marshy 
pool, 22 ; dimensions of, note, 271 ; identified vritli tie 
Armilustrium, 205 ; architectural arrangements and re- 
storations, Ixv ; as arranged by Caesar, 295 ; in the rimfcr 
of Nero, Titus, Domitian, and Trajan, 296; Ara Cona 
in* 32 ; seen from the Palatine, i8f ; carcenes oft 279. 

Ciswos Mons, 241—243, 4, 5, 3#; >Edes Mefitis, 242; 
Ara Maine Fortune, 243; Ara Febris, 243; Castra 
Miscnatium, 243 ; Curiae Novae, 243 ; house of Cmsonios, 
242. Lucus Junonis Lucinx, 242; Psetdius, Mefitis, 
Fagutalis, Lamm, 242 ; Libithire, 24 2. Querquetulanum 
Sacdlum, 242 ; temple of Diana, 242; Vicus Patriciua, 242. 

Cities of the Campagna, 362. 363. 

Citizens, number of, at various periods, 23. 

Cittd Leonina or Borgo, $8. 

Civita Caste! Ian a, passed by Ricimer in his march to Rome, 
444 

Civita Lavinia, the site of Lanuvium, 373 - 

Civitas Leon in a, 269. 

Civiteila, near Sub aco, a supposes! site of Vitellia, 387. 

Cheka, equestrian statue of, 34, 164. 

Claud i.i 11 aqueduct, 66, 72, 73, 179 ; begun by Caligula 
and finished by Nero, Iviii ; branch on the Qelian hill, 
220 ; Specus of the Aqua Clauuia, 65 ; view of, 24. 

Claud ian, statue of the poet, 153. 

Claudius, temple oft 221 ; triumphal arch erected after his 
return from Britain, 323; arch in memory of Tiberius 
erected by, 341 ; archway of the Acqua Vhginc restored 
by, 260; the A\ online enclosed within the Pom cerium 
by, 203 ; Circus Maximus restored by, Ixv ; new harbour 
constructed near Ostia by, 370, lvi. 

Claudius, App., tha Censor, the road and aqueduct oft 
431 ; temple of Bellona vowed by, 315. 

Claudius C emumalus, 195. 

Claudius, P., loss to the Roman fleet at Drepana occasioned 
b y . 75 * 

Claudius Fompeianus, attempted murder of Commodus by, 

2 3 5 * 

Claudius Regillensis, temple of Bellona assigned to, 315. 

Clcaetas, M. Piautius, a Greek painter, 369. 

Clemens V IL, 275. 

Clement XL, saltpetre factory established in the Coliseum 
by, 236. 

S. Clemente, resemblance of the Rostra to the unbones in, 
85. 

Cleopatra, statue of, 13a 

Clco&trata, 52. 

Cum atk (and Geology) of Rome, pp. 22—27, also 9, 14 ; 
unhealthiness of the Campagna, 22, 24, 25, 363 ; increase 
of malaria in modem times, 22 ; numerous ancient popu- 
lation, 23 ; Campagna thought to bmunhealthy under the 
Empire, 25; once somewhat colder, 26; drainage In 
ancient times. 26 ; ancient style of dress more healthy, 
27 ; woollen toga given up, 27. 

Clivus Africu% 231 ; A rgentarius, 197; Artdnus, mte, 
218 ; A.yli, 198 ; Capitolinus, 78, 79 . 93 > 95 * 9 b i 
Mamurri, 349 ; Marti*, 433 ; Pubiicius, 306 ; Pulliits, 
331 ; Scauri, 333 ; Suburanu*, 80 j Urbina, 33* j Vic- 
toriae, 35, 1605 Virbi, 374. 

Clone* Maxim*, course, materials, dimension*, 379—183, 

7St 44, I*i i tiktory 0^381 j view of; *83; level of, is. 
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Cloaca?, xxv, lvi ; of the Forum, 284 ; Campus Martius, 
286 ; Aventine, 285. 

Cloacina, image of, found by Tatius, 284. 

Clod i us, house of, 161 ; villa of, 409, 411 ; murder of, at 
fiovillse, 369 ; riots on the murder of, 79, 83. 

Cnaeus Octavius, statue of, 86. 

Cocceius, engineer in the time of Tiberius, iv, lvi. 

Cosies Vi henna, legend of, 36, 213. 

Coelian, Cadian. 

CoeiimontanA, Porta, 40, 4b. 

Coliseum, architecture of, \xix, xxxi, xxxvii, xxxviii, Ixiv. 
Coliseum, site, architect, date, history, 234, 235 ; Alex- 
ander Severn*. 235 ; Antoninus Pius, 235 ; Basilius 
236 ; Benedict XIV., 236 ; bull-fight in 1332, 236 ; 
Commodus, 235 ; Christian architect of, 235 ; description 
ami plan, 237 ; dimensions, 241 ; Frangipani, 230 ; 
Heiiogabalus, 235 ; Henry VII., 236 ; Hospital in 1415, 
236 ; Lampridius, 236 ; Macrinus, 235 ; l'assionspieleti, 
236 ; saltpetre stores in, 236 ; stones used for palaces, 
236 ; view from the Palatine, 237 ; view from the Forum, 

”5 

Collatin' site, legend of l.ucretia, decay, 389, 391, 303, 394. 
402, 40^ 

Collating Via, sources of the Aq. Augusta and Aq. Virgo 
on, 389 ; Porta, 5 1 . 

Colkdel Poe t el lo, a supposed site of Horace’s Sabine farm, 

43° 

Collegio I nglese, vineyard of, 178; Romano, Servian walU 
in, 44, 203. 

(Collegium Pistorum, lix, lxxi. 

Colies distinguished from Montes, 37 ; Collin 1. 246 ; 

Qmrlnalis Salutans, Martial is, Latians, 248, 246. 
Coliina, Porta, 48, 68, 246, 440. 

Colline, *>. the Viminal and Quirinal, one of the f»m 
Seman regions, 39. 

Colliiti and Montana 37, 38. 

Colli* Diana?, name given to the Aventine, note, 205. 

Colli* Hortorum, 70 ; Ilortulorum, name given to the 
Pincian, 259. 

Colonies, military, 53. 

Colonna (Labicum), 351 ; statue in the Piazza, 147 
Colonna Gardens, remnants of Servian wails in, 43, 47 : 

ruim in, 253, 255, xlvii ; view of, 256. 

Colonnacce, vievy of, 136. 

Colonnades, xlilL 

Colossus of Nero, 77, 164. 165 ; removed bv Vespasian 
and Hadrian, 165. 

Columbaria, 216, 229. 

Columns Antonini, i.e. M. Aurelii, 337; Bdlica, 315; 

Cemenaria, k. M. Aurelii, 338. 

Column of M. Aurelius Antoninus, called CoK Major 
Antonini, 335, 33f, 338 ; C Dwdius, 89, i!i ; C. Mamina, 
89, 105; Phoca% 117, 118, 12, 99, I09 ; Trajan, 146 ■ 

Columns, general description, all, xxxix, xl. 

Comarca, 17. 

Commercial advantages of the site of Rome, 8. 

Comini u*. adventures of, 187, 188. 

Comitia Centurtata, Septa for, 324, 325 ; Jatttculum oc- 
cupied by troop* during, 262, 

Comitia Cumta, 83 ; Tributa, 85 ; site of, 75, 81, 82, 89 ; 
not separated from the Forum, 83. 


Commodus, residence on the Caelian, 22 x ; villas of, 415* 
1*1 6, 435 ; fire in time of, 141 ; the Colossus of Nero 
altered by, 165 ; his worship of Egyptian deities, 326 ; 
buried in the mausoleum of Hadrian, 275 ; his passion 
for sports, additions to the Coliseum, 235 ; fire in the 
reign of, 166. 

Compita Larum, 54. 

Composite capitals, xxxv, 121. 

Concord, temple of, 90 - 92, also 81, 84, 85, 89, 125, 
131 ; architecture of the temple of, xxix, xxxvi ; ent;d> 
la lure of the temple of, 97 ; inscription on the temple 
of, 02 ; meetings of the Senate in the temple ot, 92 ; 
temple of, built by Camillus, 194 ; chapel of, oil the 
Capitoline, 194 ; the brazen shrine of, 84. 

Confetti di Tivoli, 245. 

Constans 11., bronze statue of M. Aurelius carried off by, 
33^* 

Constantine, arch of, 171 173; architecture of the arch 

of, xxxiv, \i ; Greek decoration in the arch of, xxxix ; 
bas-relief on the arch of, 85, 125. 143 ; view of the 
arch, 33; k*>dica of, 165 -107, 139, xlvui, li ; view of, 
lOO; Uisilica of St. Peter’s erected by, 271 ; uinriisk 
brought 1>\, 09 ; statues of, and of hi* sons, 255 ; piobable 
plan of the baths of, Ixii ; fragments in the Colonna 
Guldens of the baths of, xhii ; new capital established 
b\, 2 : devlmo of art in the era of, 166, 1 7 1 
onstamirit, ] hernia, site of, 254, 2> 5 
CoiiNtantius, obelisk in the Piazza of the I^iteran brought 
from Alexandria by, 2 ft* \ restoration of the temple of 
the Delphi* Ajxdlo by, 134 ; hi» visit to Rome, 144- 

t i»n-untiUN ( Idoiits, 258. 

t. onsuaiia, 204. 

Consus, Ara C*m>i, 32, 294. 

Corcolo, supposed site of Ortona, 3R9. 

Corinthian ofltr, Roman adoption of, xxxiii ; columns in 
the Via Bondla, 131 ; columns of the temple of Mars 
Chor, 131 ; st vie of the temple of Vespasian* I 19* 
CorioJanus, 437 ; Latin towns taken by, 387. 

Corioli, Monte Glove, 380, 387 ; supposed site of Apiola: 
near, 368. 

Cornelius Ccthegus, C., temple of Juno So*piu built by, 
305. 

Cornell uh Nasica, *P., worship of Magna Mater brought to 
Rome by, 158. 

Cornteulum, 394, 390, 393, 402, 

Corns ficti, villa of the, 362. 
t’ornificiu*, I.*, temple of Diana restored by, 305. 

Cornu* Sacra, 157* 

Corxi palace atid castle, 192. 

Como, Jxxv ; the eastern boundary of the Campus Martina 
Proper, 322 ; or Via I>au, the commencement of die 
old Via Flamlnia, 313 345 * 

Co*a, 35®- , . 

S. Cosma c Damiano, church on the site of the temple of 
Romulus, 135; supposed site of the A£dc* .Pcnatium at 
the church of, 78, 163 ; portico of, xxx; Capitottne plan 
found near the church, 198, 200, 

Cossutius, architect of the temple of Zeus Olympias at 
Athens, Ixxvi. 

Cotta, the surname of the gens Aurelia, 436# 

Crobm, Aqua, source and course of, 358, 359, 361, 

291 ; Cicero 1 ! Tusculon villa supplied by, 409. 
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Crassun, standards lost by, 125 ; house of, 127, 161 ; tomb 
of C. Metella, the wife of, 434. 

Crossus, L. Otacilius, temple of Mens vowed by, 193. 

Craters, extinct, 18. 

Cremera, now the Vales, 419. 

Croce Bianca, site of the forum of Nerva on the Via 
della, 13$. 

Cronos, altar to, 92. 

Crust umerium, 392, 393, 349, 390, 402. 

Cru&tumia pyra, and ager CnistumintLs 392. 

Crypta Halid, 313; or Cryptoport ieus, described, 313. 

Cryptoportieus in the Domus Aurea, 314. 

Cubicula of a Roman ltou>e, Ixviii. 

Cuculhis, a hood attached to the lacerna, 27. 

Ctdina of a Roman house, Ixviii, 

Cutnwan account of early settlement of Rome, 28. 

funiculi of ancient cities, 35S, 383. 

Cunina, 157, 

Cupid, sculptures of, 311. 

Cures, a Sabine town, 38. 

Curia Calabra, 187, liostilin, site c.f, 83, 82; burning of, 
79; rebuilt by Sylla, 83; pulled down by Julius Ca?sar, 
108; Balboa Porcia near, 87. Julia, io& ; destroyed 
bv tires and rebuilt, l to. Oiiavirv, ruins called Porticu> 
A'dts Mercurii and Porticus Severim, 310, 311 ; meeting 
of the Senate to icceivc Vespasian in, 311 ; statuary 
in. 311. Pompeii, 31b, 10S ; the scene of the assassina- 
tion of Grsar, Jly ; PomjuyX statue in, 319 ; Saliorum, 
• Ht. 

Curia" Nav*r, 243 ; Veteren, the site undetermined, 32, 33. 

Curio, wooden theatre of, koi. 

Curitis Dcntdu% Wline lake 'burned by, »v. 

< 'urtius latent. <kj ; st.it ue of, 105, 125. 

(’mule /fvldes nfhem at the Schdlu Xuntha. 90. 

Cyl*cle, temple near the \qu;e Albui.e, 361 ; dome of, 15S ; 
« round temple of Hercules called the temple of, 290; 
statue bathed in the waters of the Almo, 359. 

CyclojHMti masonry, xxiii. 

Cymisarge* of Hadrian's villa, 423, 427 


D. 

Dacian campaign* depicted on Trajan's Column, 148 ~ 
l$o; costume, 172, 1 73 ; prisoner*, statues of, 1 53. 

I tawmphilus, frescoes by, 292, 293* 

Dea Murcia, a title of Vernik, 20 1 ; Carna. Sacellmn of, 
223 ; Dia, grove of, 440 ; Koma, statue of, 4 \ Vtriplaca, 
S ace Hum of, l8l. 

1 December sacrificial horse, 80, 

Decent* alia, 1 73. 

Dedans*. Thermo 207. 

Decumnna, Porta, 6t. 

Demetrius, a freer! man of Pompcy, 318. 

Democrats march to Hume, 48, 55. 

Democritus the /Ktohan, 8a 

Desolation of the Camjttgna, 36S. 

Dm Redieulu*, temple of, 432. 

Diana, grove at Come near Tuscuhun, 36a 5 grove and 
temple at NemU 353, 3 $ 4 t a**# tempi* near the Circus 
FlamJaitw* 316 5 temple on the Avcniine, aoj ; temple 


on the Cispius, 242 ; statue of, by Cephisodotns, son of 
Praxiteles 310 ; wooden statue of, 205 ; statues of, at 
Ephesus and Mass ilia, 205. 

Diana?, nemus, speculum, lacus, stagnum, 353. 

Dianium at Nemi, 374. 

Diaetas, 18 1. 

Diet, more wholesome in ancient times, 27. 

Digentia, the torrent now called Maricella, 430. 

Dii Con scutes, Area of, 96, 99, 1 18 ; inscription on, 106 ; 
statues of, 96 ; view of the Porticus, 109. 

Diocletian, his residence and wish to remove Rome, 2 ; 
baths of, 257, 258, 64, 72, used in the fifth century, 
258 ; architecture of the baths, xxxiv — xxxvi ; probable 
plan of the baths of, lxii ; Ulpian libraries transferred 
lo the thermic of, 257; Curia Julia rebuilt by, no; 
palace at Spalatro, xxxviii ; Pompey’s theatre restored 
by, 320 ; persecution, 258. 

Dionysius, picture of. by Aristides 293. 

Dionysius and Polyties sculptors of the statue of Jupiter 
Stator, 310. 

Dioscuri, statues of, 255 ; temple near the Circus Flaminius, 
316. 

Diuhitorium, 331, 342. 

Dis Pater, altar to, in the Campus Martius 301. 

Dius V idius, or Semo Sancus, temple on the Quirinal, 250; 
relics of Tanaquil in the temple of, 250 ; temple on the 
Insula Tibeiina, 250, 265. 

Dngana in the Piazza di Pietra, 332. 

Dolabella, arch of, 222, 223, 220 ; simplicity of the arch of, 
xl ; Pompey's villa acquired by, 410, 

Doliola, 288. 

Domestic architecture, interior, lxvii; exterior, Ixix. 

Domine quo Vadis, church of, 432. 

Domitian, changes effected by, 128; Appian road partly 
reconstructed by, lii ; baths of Agrippa restored by, 
327 ; probable plan of the baths of, lxii ; Circus Maximus 
restored by, lxv ; Curia Julia rebuilt by, no; equestrian 
statue of, 125 ; Jani built by, 288; Meta Sudans rebuilt 
by, 171 ; Naumachia of, lxv ; Odeum erected by, 342; 
palace on the Palatine finished by, 176 ; stadium in the 
Campus Martius erected by, 341 ; temple of Hercules on 
the Appian road erected by, 436 ; temple of Jupiter 
Custos built by, 1S7 ; temple of Vespasian built by, 120; 
his reverence for Minerva and Janus, 119, 137, 288; 
his villa at Albauo, 410, 411 ; his feats in killing wild 
lieosts in the amphitheatre, 41a 

Domitias llorti, 270. 

Domitii, family monument of the, 260. 

Domus Aurea Neronis, 231—233, 164, 174, lxxiii ; Caligula?, 
160 ; Q. Ciceronis, 231 ; Haminis Dialis, 181 ; Ger* 
manici, »8i ; Pinciana, 259; Pompeii, 316, 23 1,3*0; 
Tiberiana, 159; Transitoria, 164; and insula compared, 
lxx. 

Doric style of the Greeks, xxvi— xxviii, 95, 98; order, pre- 
ferable for amphitheatres, lxiv ; and Ionic styles mingled, 
M 3 > 23 ^ 

Dragonccllo, 3$^ 358. 

Drainage in auefent times, 26 ; of the Forum, 379—286 ; 
of the Avcniine, 285 ; of the Campus Martius, aSi. 

Drepana, 75. 

Dress, more healthy in ancient than In modern times, 27. 
Drusilla, temple of, at Tivoli, 397, 399, 
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Drusus, opposed arch of, 216, 217, 432, xxxlx. 

Drasus* house, subsequently Cicero’s, x6l. 

Drusits, statue of, 13$; temple of Castor restored by, 

10a 

^^LhuUus, columns rostra ta of, xli, 89, 

Duodecim Tabulae, 86. 


E. 

Ecetra, 403. 

Egeria, grotto of, 359, 4^3 ; valley of, 2x8 ; worship of, 218. 
Einsiedlen MS., visit of the writer to Rome, 5S, 59, 62. 
Elephant us Herbarius. 19S. 

Emporium on the Aventine, 208, 224; concrete of the, 
xlvu 

Empulum, 400. 

Engineering skill of the Romans, xliv, Ixxix, 357. 
Enlargements of the city, 36. 

Ennius, tomb of, 50. 

Epearn, founders of the temple of Saturn, 92. 

Epidemics, prevalence of, 25. 

Equina, in honour of Mars, 220, 301, 340. 

Equites Singularii, lx. 

EsqnUiae, 63. 

Esquilina, Porta, 46, 49, 68, 437 ; identified with porta 
Met in, 52 ; Via Tiburtina, Via Praenestina, Via Labi* 
cana, issue from, 73. 

Esquttine, when added to the city, 37, 39 ; seen from S. 
Pietro in Montorio, 5. 

Esquilink Hill and Coliseum, chapter ix. part 2, in 
three sections Campus Esquilinus ; II. Omirs, 
q.v. ; III. CisPIUS, q.v. {see also independent reference). 
I. Campus Esquilinus. 226, 230; the Esquiline one 
of the Servian regions, 39 ; altar to goddess Febris, 
25 ; Amphithcatrum Castrense, 226 ; arch of 
Gal Hen us, 228 ; Columbaria, 229; chapel of Strenia, 
77 ; Forum Esquilinum, 230 ; Galuzze, 229 ; gar- 
dens of Mtecenas, 226, 48, 164; grove of Mephitis, 
25; Hercules Syllanus, 230; Horn Lamiani et 
Pallantiani, 227 ; houses of Virgil, Propertius, Pliny, 
and Petlo, 227; Macellum Livianuni, 230; Minerva 
Medtcn, or Galuxze, 229 ; Nvmphaeum of Alexander 
S events, 228; palace of Gordian, 227; place of 
burial and execution, 226 ; Sessorium, 226 \ trophies 
of Marius, 227. 

Etntria, architecture of the tombs, 81. 

Etruscan artists, works of, 190; incursions, 51, 261, 262; 
rites, 31, 34, 190; use of brickwork, xlv ; origin of the 
name Atrium, txvii ; temples, xxix ; tombs, 8t, 369, xlii ; 
and Sabine frontier, cities on, 402. 

Eugenius, inscription in honour of, 153. 

Eumacbia at Pompeii, Hi. 

Euripi in the amphitheatre, 239. 

Europa, portico of, 331 ; picture by Autiphilus, 319. 
Eurysaoes, tomb of, 65, 66, 72, xlii, lxl 
Evander, the legend of, 28, 29, 79; altar of, on the 
Aventine, 204 ; Carmentis mother of, 45 ; temple ol 
Victoria founded by, 18 1. 

Evandreum, Fanum, or Sacellum Evandreum, 4a 
Exedra, Curia Pompeii of this form, 319, 

Siedne of a Roman house, lxsx ; of a ▼ilia, 408. 


F* 

Fabia, Fabienfccs, 376. 

Fabius, arch of, 104, 77, 78, 75, xxxix. 

Fabius Maximus, Q., Consul B.C. 297, 215 ; temple to 
Venus Erycina vowed by, 193. 

Fabius G urges, Q., temple of Venus built by, 298. 

Fabius Pictor on the military population, 23. 

Fabius Ruilianus, Q., temple to Jupiter Victor vowed by, 
17 * 

Fabricius, Pons, 265 ; the oldest, 266. 

Fnctiomun stabula, 341. 

Fagutal, 37, 

Fagutalis, Lucus, 242. 

Falls of the Anio, formation of travertine, 20, 296. 

Fanum Vocunsc, 430. 

Fanicse Gardens ruins of Aurclian walls in, 69 ; palace, 
built of stones from the Coliseum, 236. 

Fasti Capitol ini, fragment of, 102, 

Fatale, Templum, no. 

Fates, temple of the, 131. 
faunal ia, 1 55. 

Faunus temple on the Island of the Tiber, 264. 

Faustina, chape! of, 125 ; the elder, buried in the mauso- 
leum of Hadrian, 274; the elder and younger, 1 14, 125. 
Fae.stulus, tombstone of, 83. 

Faust us, the Curia restored by, 84. 

F.ivivi* Capitolina?, 183. 

Favorite, or flavissx, 41. 

Febris, altars to the goddess 25. 

Febris, Templum, 252. 

Felice, Acq ia, its source at La Rifolta, 442. 

Felicita*:, temple to, 10S, 84, 318 ; destroyed by the fire of 
Nero, 1 10. 

Fe mi nail a, 27. 

Fenestella, Porta, 51. 

Ferentina, Aqua, 358, 359, 377, 402, 436; meeting-place 
of the Latin League, 358. 

Ferentina, Porta, 51. 

Ferentinx, Lucus, 377. 

Festi, or Fossa CJuilia, 416. 

Fetialcs, customs of, 195, 315. 

Fever, in Rome and the Campagna, 25—27. 

Ficana, 367, 369, 402 ; population settled on the Aventine, 
36 . 

Ficelix, 251. 

Ficulca, 393, 349, 390, 394, 402 ; (Monte della Creta), 351 ; 

(Torre Lupara), 360, 

Ficus Navia, 82, 157 ; Ruminalis, 157. 

Fidense, the first station on the Via Salaria, 390, 392, 393, 
23, 348, 402, 440 *, Caste! Glubilco, 352 ; catastrophe in 
the theatre ah lii. 

Fidenates, statues of ambassadors killed by, 85. 

Fidcs, temple on the Capitoline, 187, 192. 

Fidius, or Semo Sanctis, a Sabine and Latin god, 38. 

Fire in the time of Carinus, 131 ; in the time of Tiberius, 
207 ; in the reign of Vespasian, for. 

Fires in time of Commodus, 141, 166, 178, 191 ; at Rome, 
in time of Nero, 164, 176, 227, 342 5 in Rome, 326* 3*7, 
330 ; recorded by Livy, 9a 

Fiumtcmo, the port made by Fontana under Paul V., 37a 
Fiaccus, house of, 161. 
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Ftamcn Dialis, house of, i8f ; Quirinalis, bouse of, 288. 
Fkminmn gate, 58, 59, 44a 

FUminian road, 6, 346, 345, 419 ; the Corso or Via Lata 
the commencement of, 313 ; sites on, 440 ; tombs on, 432. 
F iaminia, Via, villa of Livia at the ninth milestone of, 24, 
420. 

Flaminius Nepos, C, circus constructed by, 313, 85 ; Via 
Flamitiia named from, 313. 

Flavia Csecllia, tomb of, at Ostia, 371. 

Flavian Amphitheatre, Coliseum so called, 234. 

Flavissw, or favorissaj, 41, 183. 

Flavius, Cn., shrine of Concord erected by, 84, 

Flora, a Sabine and I-atin god, 38; temple of, 298 ; temple 
on the Quirinal, 249, 251. 

Flumentana, Porta, 45, 46. 

Fluviat ile dossils on the Aventine, 202 ; on the Capitoline. 

* 83 . 

FVcdus Latin uni. 86. 

Fons Bandusia*, 431. 

Fontana the architect, 370. 

Fontana Paola, 139. 

Fontana della Piazza dci Termini, 72. 

Fontana Trevi, 323, lxx. 

Fonte di Papa, course of the Allia near, 359. 

Fontinalis, Porta, 47. 

Fora of the F.mperors, chapter vii. pp. 127 — icr see 
Forum. 

Form ire, 407. 

Fomo Nuovo, 360. 

Foro di Sallustio, 252. 

Fors Fortuna, temple of, 267, 28c). 

Fortifications of Tnrquinius Priscus and Senius Tuiliu> 
42 , 43 - 

Fortuna Kquestria, temple of, 315; Muliebris, temple of, 
on the 1-atin road, 289, 437; Primi^eni.t, temple of, at 
Pranestc, 384 - 387, 383; temple on the Capitoline, 193: 
temple on the (Quirinal to, 251; I'uhlica, temple on the 
Quirinal to. 251 ; Relax, altar of. 342; Res,, idem. site 
of, 181 ; Seta, cha|>e! of, 231 ; Viriiis, temples of, 288, 
289 ; architecture of the temple of, xxxi- xxxiii. 

Fortune, temples of, 288 ; principal temple on the Quirinal, 
*93 J temple at Pncncstc, \i. 

Forpm Eomanuaj, before Julius Gvsar, chapter vi. part I, 
pp. 74—106, also 276, 277, under the following heads (see 
ahv independent references) A*‘dcs Vesta*, 103; arch 
°f Fabius, 104 ; Argiletum, 79 ; Basilica Fulvia et 
/Fanil in, 88; Opimia, 89; Paulli, 88; Porcia, 87; 
Serapronia, 98; Canalts, 105; Career, 80; Columna 
Mamin, 89 ; Duilia, 89 ; Comitium, 81- -83 ; Curia, 8} 
{/or drain# of the forum, see 279-286) ; I)n Con- 
sented, 96 ; districts adjoining, 77—70 ; excavations, 77 ; 
extent of the Forum, 75—77; Gra*cost.m s 84; Jani, 
105 ; Lacus Curtins, 100 ; I-acus Servilius, 99 ; tautumiw, 

80 ; Mxniana, 90 \ Pila Horafia, 104 ; Porta Stercomria, 

97 5 Puteaha, 86 ; Regia, 103 ; Rostra, 85 ; Sacrarium, 

104 ; Sea he Gcmonim, 81 ; Schola Xantha, 95 ; Sena* 
culum, 84; site of the Forum, 6 j Solaria, 105 ; statues, 

105 ; Tahcrnoc Nova*, 89 5 Taherna Veteres, 90 ; Tabu- 
larium, 97. Templum Concordia*, 90 ; Castoris, 9} ; 
J*™’ * 7 . 36 ; Saturni, 92 ; Veataft, 102. Tribunalia, 86; 
Turria Mamilio, 80; Venus Cloacina, 89 ; Vicus Jugarius, 

9 ® * Vlcus Tusaut, 98 j view of, 76. 


Forum Romanum, after Julius Caesar, chapter vi. part 2, 
pp. 107—126, under the following heads (see also inde- 
pendent notices) : — Arch of Augustus, 125 ; Severus, 120 ; 
Tiberius, 117; Basilica Julia, 1 15; Paulli, 112. Chapel 
of Faustina, 125 ; Chalcidictim, no ; column of Phocag^ 
117 ; Curia Julia, 108; equestrian statue of Domitian, 
125 ; Grxcostadium, 120 ; Heroon of Julius Caesar, 112; 
Milltarium Aureum, 124; Rostra Nova, or Julia, ill ; 
Rostra of the later Empire, 124 ; Secretarium Senatus, 
in. Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 113 ; Felicitas, 
108; Minerva, 119 ; Vespasian, 119. Three pedestals, 

1 17 ; view looking towards the Capitoline, 109. 

Forum, north end sculptured on the arch of Constantine, 
* 73 - 

Fora of the Emperors, chapter vii. pp. 127 — 153, under 
the following heads (see a/so independent references ) : — 
Characteristics of Imperial Fora, 128; forum of Julius 
C.'vsar, 129; of Augustus, 131 ; statues in, 135; exterior 
wall, 133 ; of Nerva, 135 ; of Vespasian, or Forum Pads 
* 39 ; of Trajan, 141; later history, 151 ; remains, 152; 

1 roper, 141 ; Basilica Ulpia, 144 ; Greek and Latin 
Libraries, 146 ; Colonacce, 136 ; column of Trajan, 146 ; 
bas-reliefs on, 148. Temple of Janus, 137 ; Mars Ultor, 
* 3 * 5 Minerva, 137, 139 ; Pads, 140; Trajan, 151 ; 

N enus Genetrix, 130 ; triumphal arch of Trajan, 143. 
F'orum, gladiatorial combats in the, Ixiii ; of Augustus, 131 
— J 35 ^ *28, 89. Boarium, 279, 6, 128, 276, 32, 46; 
man ami woman buried alive in, 279 ; merchants of 
the, 2S6, 287 ; temple of Fortune in, 288 ; round temple 
of Hercules Victor, 291. Exquiltiiuni, 230 ; Julium, 

82 ; of Julius Ctcwr, 129—132 ; of Nerva, 135, 79, 13, *. 
views of, 136, 138; temple of Janus in, 136; Olitorium, 
279 . 305 ; Piscatorium, 279; Transitorium, 132, 138; 
of Trajan, 14 1 *53* 6 ; shops in, 142; excavations, 
152; statues, 153; ancient level of, 12; later history, 

15* : of Vespasian, or Forum Pads, 139; at Pompeii, 
best extant example of a forum, 128. 

Fossa Chub a, 416, 435 ; Quiritmm, 218. 

F ossils, 15, 17 ; on the Aventine, 203 ; on the Vatican, 269. 
F'osso deir Acqua Ferrara, called the Peneus, 422. 

Fosso di Malpasso supped to t>e the Allia, 359. 

Fountains, lix, lx. 

S. Francesca Romana, the church on the site of the 
Colossus of Nero, 164, 169. 

S. Francisco di Paula, vaults of tufa terroso, 17. 

Frangipani family, 236. 

Frascati, origin of the town and name, 380 ; supposed site 
of the villa of Lucullus, 409 ; lava near, 349, 350 ; re~ 
mains of the Via Tusculana above, 377. 

Fratocchie, basaltic lava near, 35a 
Fratres Arvales, festival of, 441. 

Fresh* water deposits on the Pincian, 245, 259 5 formations, 

18; in the Tiber valley, 14. 

Front in us, architect, Jxxvi ; on the height of the Hills, 1 % ; 

on the unhealthiness of Rome, 25. 

F'rontispicium Neronis, 253 ; view of, 254. 

Fucine lake, tunnel of t Ivi. 

Fufitius, architect, Ixxvi. 

Fulvia et Emilia. Basilica, 88, 89, 75, *63 , sundial on, 
100. ^ 

Fulvius Flaccna, Q., Emporium improved by, aog ; temple 
of Fortuna Equcstris dedicated by, 315. P 

3 N 
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FuJvius Nobilior, M., 88, 263 ; -Edes Hcrculis Musarum 
built by, 31 1. 

Kurina, grove of, 262. 

Farias, L., restoration of the temple of Saturn by, 95. 

^£urlo Pass, tunnel on the, lv. 

. G. 

Gabii, 381, 351, 391, 402 ; lapis Gabinus, 381 ; temple 
of Juno at, 381 ; now deserted, 23 ; treaty between Tar- 
quinius Superbus and the town of, 25a 

Gabinian fashion of wearing the toga, 31. 

Gabinius Vettius Probianus Basilica Julia repaired by, 116. 

Gabinius, villa of, 408,409. 

Galha, 124, 159 ; horrea of, lxi. 

Galerius Maximianus, 258. 

Gallicano, a probable site of Pedum, 3 ^- 

Gallienus, 57 ; arch of, 228, 49 * 226, xxxix ; palace of, 229 ; 
tomb of, 436. 

Galluccio, Tenne di, 22t> 

Galluz/e, or Minerva Medic*, 229. 

Ganymede, statue in the Templum Paris 14a. 

Gardens of Mivcenas, 226. 

Gates, Porta ; three required in a new town by the 
Etruscan religion, 34; in the Servian walls, g. 
45—51 ; in the walls of Aurelian and Honorius, v, % 
58 — 69- 

Gateways, ancient, xxiii. 

(iaudentius reputed architect of the Coliseum, 235 - 

Gauls, approach to the city, 360 B.C., 48 ; effects of the 
burning by, 12 . 

Gelotiana, Donuts, tSl. 

Geology (and Climate, g . v.) of Rome, chapter ii. pp. 
14—21, under the following heads Tertiary marine 
formations, 14 ; volcanic formations, 15 ; hard tufa, 15 ; 
granular tufa, 16; ancient volcanoes of i^atium, 17; 
fresh- water formations, 18 ; changes in the Tiber water, 
20 ; ancient level of the Tiber, 20 ; primeval condition 
of the country, 21. 

Geology of the Campa ona, 348— 35 ° 1 Janiculum, 262; 
Palatine, 154; Viminal, Quirinal, and Pincian, 245. 

Geology, marine formations, 14* * 7 » *& 3 » fresh-water 

depots, 14* 245, 259 ; fossils I 5 > l 7 . 203, 269 ; >*' 

Tufa, Volcanoes. 

Gelasius Lupcrtalia celebrated in the time of, 157. 

Genius of the Roman people, temple of, 86 ; golden statue 
of, 125. 

Generic, ravages of, 443 i temple of Jupiter plundered by, 
191. 

*• Gentem Flabiam,” locality so called, 253. 

Genzano, 353, 354. 

Gcrroatus, 33; origin of the name and site of, 1 S 5 » 33 J 
a suburb of the Palatine, 35* 

Germanici, Donuts, l8t. 

Germamcus horTca of, hi; standards recovered by, 1 17’. 
statue of, 135. 

Geta, his name and figure erased from public monuments 
120, 123, 286 ; burial-place of, 180. 

Ghetarello, ruins of the Forum Julium in the Via del, 1 29. 

S. Giorgio m Velabro, Arcus Argentariorum in the wall of, 

286. 

La Giostra, the ancient Tellensc, 36G 


S. Giovanni, Porta, 67, 68 ; view of, 66. 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo, substructions under the garden of, 
221. 

S. Giuseppe dei Falegnami, church of, 80. 

Gladiatorial combats, Ixiii, 279, 236 ; surveyed from the 
Rostra, 85, 88, 

Glass used for windows, Ixxiv. 

Gnomon obelisk, 333. 

Golden House of Nero, 231—233, 164, 1 74. 

Goldsmiths' Arch, in the Velabrum, 123 ; one of only four 
specimens of com|K)site architecture, xxxv. 

Gordian, palace of, 227. 

Gordians, villa on the Via Pnenestina, 41 1, 4*8, 437 * b 
Gordian III., last recorded opening of temple of Janus 
under, 87. 

Gorgasus, frescoes by, 292, 293. 

Goths devastations by the, 443, 444. 

Gran hi, residence on the Aventine of the, 204 
Gracchus, Caiu>, S9, 91, 206, 207 ; his care for the roads, 
431 ; milestones erected bv. 49 ; murder of, 262. 
Gracchus. Tib., temple of Lil»erty founded by, 204 ; mur- 
dered by the Senators, 193. 

GraOiti found on the Palatine, 158. 

Grecostadium, the old and new, 123. 

<»raxostasiss 84, S2, 105. 

Gratiani, Pons, 2(16. 

Greek architecture, influence of, xxvii ; style in the Pantheon, 
wxvii ; in the Golden House of Nero, xxwhi; origin of 
the name Rome, 28 ; inscriptions on Porta S. Sebastiano, 
f>8 ; religion, its early influence on the Romans, 315. 
Gregorio polis, 370. 

Gregory the Great, his vision of S. Michael, 275. 

Gregory II., inundations of the Tilnrr, 59- 
Gregory IV., forties* built ut Ostia by, 37 °* 

Gregory XV P, 66; jiedotal of Antonine Column placet! 
by, 334 ’ 

Grotta F errata, 349. 

Guiscard, the wars of, 444. 

Gymnasium Neronw, 342. 

H. 

Hadrian, his own architect, lxxvii ; rage for building under, 
xlix ; Apoilodoru* the architect put to death by, 170; 
baths of Agrippa restored by, 327 ; changes effected by, 
128; circuit of, 272; Colossus of Nero removed by, 
165 ; Curia /Elia built at Gabii by, 382 ; list of debtor* 
burnt in Trajan's Forum by, 153 ; mausoleum of, 272— 
275, 46, 267, 270 ; made a fortress, 59 ; Pont Min* 
built by, 267 ; Septa of, 324 ; remain* of colossal statue 
of, 273; temple of, in the Campus Martius, 332; temple 
of Trajan dedicated by, 151 ; temple to the fortune of 
the city dedicated by, to; Tiburtine villa of, 421 — 

62, 361, 411 ; unheaUhincss of the site, 24 • Venus dc* 
Medici found in the villa, 31 1 ; great extent of the villa, 
xlix ; imitation* of Greek buildings in the villa of, 
425- 427, xxxviii, 

Hadrian * villa plundered by Constantine, the Goths, and 
lombards, 442 ; villa at Pnenestc, 383* 

Hadrian I., inundation* of the Tiber in the time of, 59 * 
Hannibal, attacks on the city fey, 48, 5 S* cam P ^ 
349 - 
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Harbours, lvi 
Haruspiccfi, rules of, 186. 

Health of Home bettered by the improvements of Sixtus V., 

26. 

Hecatostylon, synonymous with Porticus Pompeii, 319* 

S. Helens, church of, 73 ; suj>j>osed tomb of, 438, 
Heliocaininus of Hadrian's villa, 426. 

Heliogabalus, Coliseum repaired by, 235 ; Palace of the 
Ocsars enlarged by, 178 ; Senacuium Mulierum erected 
by, 250 ; statue of, no; temple of, 180 ; character of, 
t8o. 

Hellanodiav, Stoa of, 1 . 

Hellenes, founders of Rome, 29. 

Hellenic Pelasgi, unacquainted with the arch, xxiv ; legends, 
28. 29, 9 2. 

Henry V II, Coliseum protected by, 236* 

Hcraclius coronation of, 177, 181. 

Hercules, tithes vowed to, 32 ; temple at Cora so called, 
xxviii ; temple on the Appiau road, 436 ; round temple 
near the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima, 290, 280, 283 ; 
view' of, 291. 

Hercules Custo*, temple of, 314 ; Musa nun, or Musagetes, 
temple of, 311, 31 2 ; Syllanus, temple of, 230; Victor, 
altar of, ad Portam Trigemmam, 41 ; bronze statue of, 
40 ; temple of, 295,40; temple at Tibur, 178, 397. 
Hercules of (ilvkon, 213. 

Herat leum at Tibur, 397. 

Hcrcu leu s an epithet of Tibur, 397, 

Hcrdonius, story of, 187 ; drowned in the Aqua Fereniina, 

377 - 

Hernuthena of C icero, 408. 

Hcnnodoru* the Kphesiatt, statue of, 82. 

Hemunlorun of Salamts First Greek architect employed at 
Rome, Uxvi ; temple of Jupiter Stator built by, 309; 
temple of Mars built by, 315. 

Hcrnicarts 401, 403 ; territory of, 348. 

1 lemon ueiir the Citrus of Maxentius, 419 ; in the Subur- 
hamun Gordiani, 419; of Julius C.ewtr, 112, 125, 
Heroum of Flavian gens, 253. 

Herscnius, Marcus Octavius round temple attributed to, 
40. 

Ilcdone, picture by Antiphilns 311. 

Hiero, 83, 

Hills op Ro\tp, general description, 4 ; the so-called 
** Seven/" 37. *W Aventine, chapter ix. port 1, pp. 202 
~~at 3 , Ac. ; Capitolinc, chapter viii. part 2, pp. 1 Sa - 
go l ; Cadian, chapter ix, part », pp. 213—224, Ac. ; 
Cad ic ulus nr Oliolus 220 ; Ciminan, ii, 18; Cispius, 
242 — 244; Kxquilinc, chapter i\. part 2, pp. 22b — 
244 ; Fagntal, 37; Genoa his, 155; Janiculum, chapter 
xl pp* 261 268; I Micron. 218—220, 214; Oppius, 

230 242 ; Palatine, chapter viil part 1, 154-181, 
A c. ; Pincian, chapter x, pp. 245, 259, 2bo, Ac ; 
Quirmal, chapter x. pp. 245 - 259 ; Vimtnal, 245 - 247 ; 
Vella, 162; Vatican, chapter xi. pp. 268—275. 

Hills between the Tilicr and the Auto, 351 ; on the left 
hank of the Atiio, 351 ; of the Campogna, 349; Alban 
h»JU, 349. + 

Honoring number of Roman citizens in the time of, 23 ; 
influx of barbariant in tjbic reign of, 442 1 gateway of, 72 ; 
statue of, 65 ; Pompcy'* theatre rebuilt by, 320 ; wall* of, 
chap. v. p. 58. 
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Hononus I., brotue tile* of the temple of Venus and Roma 
removed to St. Peter's by, 171. 

Honour, temple of, 49, 318; church of S. Urbano Sup^ 
posed to be Marius's temple of, 433. 

Honour and Virtue, temple dedicated by Marius to, 

192 ; architect of the temple, lxxvi. 

Horace, Sabine farm of, 428 ; burial-place of, note, 22 7 ; 
his dread of the autumnal heats, 25. 

Horatia, tomb of, 50. 

Horatii and Curiatii, 104 ; tomb of, xlii. 

lloratius Codes, 44 ; statue of, 83, 85. 

Horatius Puivilhis, temple of Jupiter Capitolinus dedicated 
by, 189 ; commencement of the Capitol ine era in the 
consulship of, 189. 

Ilorrea, Ixi ; Galbes et Aniciana, 207. 

Hortensius, dictator, 262 ; villa of, 416. 

llorti Agrippina:, 270, 267; Caesaris, on the Janiculum, 
268 ; Dominant, 260 ; Domithe, 270, 267 ; L&miani, 
227 ; Kcronis, 270 ; Pallantiani, 227 ; Pompeiani, 260; 
Sallustiani, 252, 251 ; Scapulani, 268. 

lloslilius, curia of, xxiv. 

Uyga*a, statue by Niceratus, 91. 

I IvpeU.i, 163. 

I. 

Ialysus the Rhodian hero, picture of, by Protogenes, 140. 

Icilian law, 36, 204, 205. 

S. Igna/io, site of the Septa neat* the church of, 324. 

Imj>eri.i] Fora, characteristics of, 128. 

Inferi uf Hadrian s villa, 423. 

Innocent II., tomb in the Lateran, 274. 

Innocent V., olieli.sk of the Circus of Maxentius removed by, 
340 . 

Inscription on the arch of Claudius in the Campus Martius, 
323 ; on the arch of Gallienus, 228 ; on the arch of 
Severus, 123 ; on the Arcus Argeiitariorum, 286 ; on the 
Cnpitoline plan, 200; on a fragment of Antonine’s 
Cnhimft, 335 ; on the Pantheon, 328 ; on the Porta S. 
Forenjo. 71 ; on the Portico of Octavia, 306; on die 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 124 ; on the temple 
of Minerva in the forum of Nerva, 137 ; on the temple 
of Vespasian, 120 ; on the tomb of Bibulus, 197 ; on the 
tomb of Kurvsaces 72 ; on Trajan’s Column, 147, 148 ; 
to an unknown deity, 158. 

Inscriptions on the arch of Constantine, 173; on the Area 
of the Dii Consent***, 106 ; relating to the pillar of M. 
Aurelius, 337 ; to members of the gens Cornelia, 215 ; 
relating to Hercules Victor, 40 ; on Porta Maggiore, 65, 
72 ; on the Schola Xantha, 06, 106 ; to various members 
of the Seipio famih, 215; relating to the temple of 
Concord, 91* 92; relating to the temple of Saturn, 94; 
found in Trajan's Forum, 153. 

Insula Argentaria, 197: Tibcrina, 263; view of, 365; 
temple of Setno Sancus on, 250. 

lnsukv at Rome, lxxi. 

Intermontium on the Capitol, 79, 184, 196, 198; ftuvia- 
tile deposits on, 1 8 ; on the Palatine and A venting, 33. 

tonic order, Roman modifications of, xxx. 

I scum, 335. 

Isis temple in the C ampus Martius to, 324 — 326* 342 ; 
mins of a temple near S. Marta sopra Minerva* 140 ; 
temple on the Ctelun, 223, 
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Isium Metellinum, 223. 

Island of the Tiber, 263—265. 

Isola Sacra formed by the alluvium of the Tibur, 371. 


J- 

Jani in the Forum. 105, 87 ; built by Domitian, 288. 

Jantculan gate, now the Porta S. Pancrazio, 440 ; com- 
mencement of the Via Aurelia, 440. 

Janiculan Hill, chapter xL pp. 261 — 268, under the 
following heads {see also independent references) : — Aw 
Fontis, 267 ; bridges, 262—267 ; Codeta Minor, 267 ; 
Fontana Paola, 139 ; geology, general features, 262, 4, 
14, 15 ; grove of Furina, 262 ; height, 262 ; history, 
name, 261, 262, 28, 29, 51 ; Horti Gasans, 268 ; Insula 
Tiberina, 263 ; Xeinus Ca'saris, 268 ; Numa’s burial- 
place, 267. Pons .Fmilius, 263 ; -Flius (S. Angelo), 267 ; 
Antoninianus, 266 ; Aurelius, 266 ; Cestius or Gratiani, 
266 ; Fabricius, 265 ; Jauicuiaris, 266 ; Neronianus, or 
Vaticanus, 267 ; Probi, 263 ; Sublicius, 262 ; Trium- 
phal is, 267. Prata Mucia, 267 ; statue of Julius Ca-sar, 
265. Temple of .Ksculapius, 264 ; Faunus, 264 ; Fors 
Fortuna, 267; Jupiter, 264; Semo Sancus, or I>ius 
Fid » u% 265. Walls on, 5 1 ; in the time of Cicero, 52. 

Janicularis, Pons, 260. 

Janualis, Porta, 36. 

Janus, the power of the gcfcl, 87. Temple in the Argiletum, 
305; in the Forum, 87, 36, 79, 129, 305, xxiv; in the 
forum of Nerva, 137 ; in the Fotum Oliiorium, 303, 79. 
Of the Porticus Pompeii, 319; Medius arch of, 103; 
GJuadrifrons, 287, xxxix. 

Jerusalem, trophies from, in the Templum Pacts 14° 

Jewish spoils depicted on the arch of Titus, 167. 

S. John Lateran, Imsilica, 5. 

S. John's gate, the ancient Porta Asinaria, 67. 

John X!!., 152. 

Jovis Oenalio, note on, 177. 

Jugarius, Vicos, 45. 

Jugurtha, executed in the Career, 81. 

Jugurthine trophy of Marius 193* 

Julian aqueduct, 65, 72, 220 ; source of, 71, 442. 

Julian basilica, 115 — 117, 75 > 7 *> 77 * *<*>» 1 * 3 * *25. ! 73 , 
277, l, \l 

Julian and Sulptcianus bidders for the Empire, 61. 

Julium, Forum, 82, 85. 

Julius Csrnr, his design of removing Rome, 1 ; city 
enlarged by, 75; his design for enlarging the Campus 
Martins, 301 ; removal of the tribunal and tostra, 82; 
residence of, 78, 79 ; his villa on the lake of Nemi, 353 ; 
Circus Maximus restored by, Ixv ; alteratioas in the Forum 
by, 107, 108 ; Curia of Sylla pulled down by, 84 ; rostra 
built by, 85; forum of, 129— « - 13 1 ; marble Septa erected 
by, 326 ; temples built by, 90 ; temple to Venus Vietrix 
built by, 130 ; temple to Mars Ultor built by, 1 34 ; his 
pride, 13 1 ; conspiracy against the life of, 161 ; aim* 
sanation in the Curia Pompeii, 319 ; funeral of, 86 ; 
marble column in the Forum in honour of, xli ; statue 
of, on the Island of the Tiber, 265. 

Julius IL, changes under, 299. 

Junta, Porticas, 207. 

Junto Bubulcus, C, temple of Salus dedicated by, 250. 


Junius Brutus Callaicus, temple of Mars built by, 315. 

Juno Juga, altar to, in the Vicus Jugarius, 277. 

Juno, cclla of, in temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 189 ; statue 
in the temple of Concord, by Baton, 91 ; temple at 
Gabii, 374, 318; Tuscan plan of the temple in the 
Porticus Octavio?, xxix. 

Junonis Lucimv, rEdes, and Lucus, 242. 

Juno Moneta, temple of, 194. 

Juno Regina, temple at Ardea, 369 ; temple in the Porticus 
Octavio?, 309 ; view of, 308 ; columns of the temple in 
the Via di S. Angelo in Pescheria, 321 ; another temple 
near the Circus Flaminius, 316 ; pn session in honour of, 
314 ; the Veientine goddess, temple on the Aventine to, 
205, 206. 

Juno So>pita, temple at Lanuviuni, 373 ; temple of, in the 
Circus Flaminius, 305; on the Palatine, 158. 

Jupiter, chapels on the Capitoline, 193 ; temple in the 
Forum Pompeii, 12S; temple near the C ircus, 298; 
temple on the Island of the Tiber, 264 ; ruins of a 
temple at Aricia, 374* 

Jupiter Capitolinus, temple of, 185—192, 75 * temple 

of, built on the Tuscan plan, xxvi ; conflagration of the 
temple, 159 ; restoration of the temple by Sulla, xxxiv; 
tabula ria in the temple of, 97 • statue of, 1S6, 

Jupiter Consul, altar of, 204 ; Cu-tos temple of, 187, 1 88 ; 
Flic iu>, altar of, 204; Feretrius, chapel of, xxiv, 192; 
Indiges, grove of. 364; Inventor, altar on the Aventine 
to, 204; altar dedicateil by Hercules to, 41 ; i-atiarix, 
temple of, 376, 409 ; Propugnntor, temple on the Pala- 
tine to, 1 Si ; Reflux, temple of. 22 3 ; Stator, temple of, 
on the Palatine, 1 62, 32, 34, 77, 17*', '*iv i destroyed in 
Nero’s fire, 164 ; Stator, temple in the Porticus Octaviw, 
309, 310 ; Tuscan plan of, xvix ; Tonans, temple of, 192; 
Victor, temple on the Palatine, 178, 32. 

Jut urna, fountain and stream of, too, 352, 358 ; temple of, 
34 < 2 * 

Ju vent us, temple of, 298. 


E. 

I .a (.(donna, the site of Labicum, 381, 438. 

Ea Kifolta, source of the Aqueduct Felice at, 442. 

Ea Giostra, the ancient Politorium, walls at, xiiL 

Lahtcana, Porta, 66. 

Eabicana, Via, 16, 49, 62, 66, 73, 381, liv, hriit ; com- 
mencement of, 437. 

Labicum, La Colonna, 381, 387, 388, 391, 437. 

Uumiaim, or tmdalio, of Roman thermae, 33O; in the 
thermit: of Hadrian's villa, 427. 

Lacu* Curtiux, 99 ; Serviluns 277, 99. 

Ij+tdiufi* his retreat at famrentum, 23. 

Logo d’Albano, or di Gastello, 355 ; emiwariutn 357 i 
Bracciano, an extinct crater, 18 ; delta Coionclta, 361 % 
S. Giovanni, 361 ; delta Isole Natanti, 361 ; di Nemi, 
353 — 355 J Tartari, 361 ; di Turno, or di Giutoma, 

3S»- 

legates and marshes of the Campagna, 353. 

Lake Kegillus, 361 ; now dried up, 362 ; battle oft 3 ^ 5 * 
380, m 

Lakes and brooks of the Campognt, 352—362. 

Lakes of Gabii, Juturna, and Lauren turn absorbed, 22. 
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Lamire, Lamiani Horti, 227. 

Lampridius, arena and podium of the Coliseum rebuilt by, 
* 35 - 

Lanuvium, 373, 362, 369, 374, 393. 

Lapideus, Pons, 263. 

I^apis basanites, 140. 

Lapis Gabinu-s or Albanus, i.e. peperino, 183, 281, 381, 
3 » 2 ; 

Larariura of a Roman house, lxix ; on the Palatine, 1 77; 
Lare* Permarini, temple in the Campus Martius to, 342* 
Lavghctto, 349. 

Largo del Palazzo at Naples, 128. 

Lariccia, 409 ; the site of the arx of the ancient Aricia, 
374 . 

r*artiu% Titus, reputed founder of the temple of Satum, 

92. 

Lamm, Limit*, 242. 

Iai Rustiui, .supposed to l>e the “ Ustica Cubans” of 
Horace, 431. 

Lata, Via, 345, 346, 197, 303, 313, 322, 323, law. 
Latkran Him 218 220, 214. 

I Altera n palace and lutsdica, site of, 220* 

Lateranus, Plant i us, house of, 220. 

I Lilians, Coll is, 248. 

I^Uifumiia, description of, 362, 403 ; villas, roads, and 
aqueducts of the Campogwi, 402 -442. 

1 .a tin custom of burial, 216 ; deities, 38. 

Latin gate, 58 ; view of, 68, 

Ijilin U»aguc, 402 ; cities of, 362, 363 ; meeting-place at 
the Aqua Feremiiw, 3>S; sanctuary of, 204 ; temple of 
Diana built by Servius for, 205, 

I .atilt rites derived from the Greeks, 32. 

Utm Kind, 436 438, 363, 375, liv, iv; its early con- 
struction, 431 ; commencement, 432 ; number of toiubs 
on, 432, 437 ; fragments remaining of, liii, 68. 

Latin war, 85. 

I atrium adject urn, 348; antiquum, 348; antiqutsrimum, 
boundaries of, 348, 352 ; first collision of Rome with, 
402 ; lands chiefly occupied by Patricians, 404, 405 ; 
fifty-three jHipuJation* extinct in the time of Plinv, 
388. 

Ijttona, statue by Kuphranor, 91. 

1 41 u reus Tract us, cities* of, 363 367. 

Laurent ia, Slagita, 353. 

Ijiurccttinc vtUas, 411 416. 

I Jiurentinum of Pliny, 411—415. 

1 Auraitum, 363 -365, 348, 354, 402, 411, 4*5 : existed at 
the end of the fourth century, 36 J \ the resor t of I^dius 
and Scipio, 23 ; now deserted, 23, 205. 

I*Aur0*i<avinhim, 365. 

Lautube, 79, 

Lautumirc, district so called, 80, 87. 
lava, source in the Allan hills, 17. 

Lavaorum A gripping 247, 

Lavemali*, Porta, 5a 

Uvinium (Pratica), 366, 23, 348, 35a, 354, 363, 364, 
368, 402, 366. 

Legend as to the founding of the temple of Saturn, 92 ; of 
Tarpeia, 183 ; of Romus founding Mnm and Rome, 28 ; 
of the apotheosis of , Romulus, 300 5 of the Lamtvine 
snake, 373 ; concerning the temples of Jupiter Stator 
and Juno, 310 ; of Janus occupying the Janiculum, 


29 ; of Horatius Codes, 44 ; of Hercules' visit to the 
Circus valley, 294; of Evander and -his Arcadians, 28; 
of Cedes Vibenna, 36 ; of bells in the Capitol, 191 5 
the sow and pigs at Lavinium, 366 ; of the settlement 
/Eneas in Hesperia, 29. # 

Legends of Satumus founding Satumia, 29 ; of Romu- 
lus and Remus, 9,21,29; of the Lacus Curtius, 99; 
Hellenic, 28, 29 ; of the foundation of Rome, 28, 

Legio Fulminata, the story depicted on the column of 
M. Aurelius, 336. 

I ami tul us, strangled in the Career, 8i. 

Ia*o HI., Basilica of St. Peter in the time of, 269. 

Leo. IV., Ci vitas Leonina enclosed by, 269; the Vatican 
fortified by, 58 ; Borgo Leonina, 58. 

Leo X., changes under, 299. 

I^pidus, temple of Felicitas built by, 108. 

Lilwr, picture of the god by Nicias, 91. 

Libertas, temple on the Avcntine to, 206. 

Lil>ertatis, Atrium, 144, 

Libit inre, Lucus, 242. 

Libitinensis, Porta, 51. 

Lil»o, Puteal of, 86. 

Liliraries, lii ; Greek and Latin, in the forum of Trajan, 
146,111,151. 

Library of Hadrian's villa, 426 ; on the Palatine, 175, 178, 
lii ; in the Tcmplum Pads, 140 ; in the Tiberian palace, 
159 . 

Licenza, Horace's Sabine farm near, 430. 

Licinianum Paiatium, or Galuzze, 229. 

Liciniu*, Consul, 40! ; agrarian law of, 404. 

Litemum, villa of Scipio at, 406. 

Livia, house of, at Priina Porta, 24. 

Livke ct Octaviae, Porticus, 306—308, 310— 312, 46, 
200, 342. 

Livius Andronicus, the ix>et, 206. 

Locrcnsian envoys, petition of, 86. 

Lolliana, Horrea, Ixi. 

Lolitas, M., 266. 

I*otnhards devastations by the, 443, 444. 

S. Lorenzo, church on the site of the temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, 114; scene of the trial of, 177 ; church of, 
S5, 114 ; in PanisjH-raa, convent and church of, 247. 

S. Lorenzo, Porta (Tiburtinal, 62 — 64, 58, 72; simplicity 
of the style of, \ 1 ; note on, 7* ; view of, 63; archway 
near the Porta, lix ; site of the Praetorian camp near, 
219. 

I,orium, villa of the Antonines at, 41 1. 

J^otos-tree on the Vulcanal, 129. 

Louis IL crowned in the Capitol, 191. 

S. Louis, church on the supposed site of the Thermae 
Neronis, 26a 
Lucano, Ponte, 438. 

Luceres, ancient seat of the, 214. 

S. Lucia in Selce, Via di, 8a 
Lucius Veras, villa of, 41 1. 

Lucretili.% Mona, 43a 43 L 
Lucrinus, canal from Bake to, lvt. 

Lucullus villa of, 409, 127, 380; tomb of, 380; gardens 
of, 259. 

L«cu» Fagutalia, 242; Ferentime, 3*7? Junoms Lwdn*. 
24* •, 1 -arum, *43 ; Llbitin*, #43 j Mefitis, 343 j P*tdh», 
34a. 
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Ltuli Apollinares, 253, 313, 3*5 J Circonscs, 295 ; Sa-cu- 
lares 501 ; Taurii, 313. 

Ludus Dacicus, 242 ; Galliots, 242 ; Matutinus 242 ; 
Magnus, 242. 

^ugnano, supposed site of Bolit, 388. 

Luna, temple of, 207, 175, 298. 

Lunghezza, 389. 

LupercaL site of, 156, 157, 33. 

Lupercalia, 155 ; celebrated a.d. 496, 157. 

Luperci and Salii, the oldest colleges of priests 38. 
Lupercus the worship of, 1 5<\ 

Lutatius Catulus, Record Office erected by, 97. 

Lutatius Catulus, Q., temple of Jupiter Capitolinas dedi- 
cated by, 190. 

Lyceum of Hadrian’s villa, 427* 4 * 3 . xxviii. 

Lvsicrates form of the choragic monument of, xxx. 
Lysippus sculptures bv, 40, 141, 310; Apoxyomenos of, 
327 ; statue of Oesar’s horse by, 131. 


M. 

Mace l fie’ Coni, tomb of Bibulus near the street of, 197. 
Mace! lum August's 221 ; Lmamim, 230 ; Magnum, 
221. 

Maerinus, Coliseum damaged by lightning in the time of, 
* 35 - 

Maecenas gardens of, 226, 48, 231, 232 * the residence of 
Titwrius, 159 ; tower on the Esq ui line, 401 ; villa of, 
399 * 4 - 8 . 

Madius Sp., house of, 198, 277. 

Manktna, pergula, or podia, lxxiv, 90. 

Manius, C., the dictator, 89 ; column in honour of, S9, 
105 ; statue of, 86. 

Manius and Titus Basilica Porcia on the site of the houses 
of, 87. 

Magazines on the Aventinc, 207. 

Maggiore, Porta, 58, 62, 66, 73 ; the ancient Pnenestina, 
65 ; view of, 65 ; simplicity of the style of, xl ; |x>int 
where the aqueducts enter the city, 441, 220 ; tomb of 
Eurysace* near, xlii ; archway near, lix. 

Magliano, affluent of the Anio, 361. 

Magna Mater, temple near the ( ircus, 298. 

Magna Mater lda*a, temple of. on the Palatine, 158. 
Magnanapoli, Via, origin of the name, 141. 

Magugliano, affluent of the Anio, 360. 

Malaria, 22, 26, 27. 

M alarum fevers less deadly in classic times, 24. 

Malum Punicum, 253. 

Mamcrtinc prison, 8o s Sf, H * 53 - 
Mamertinus, a medieval name, 8i. 

Mamia, tomb of, at Pompeii, xlii. 

Mam 'than tower, 38. 

Mamurra, house of, 224. 

Marmirri, Clivus, 249. 

Manaiis hois, or rainstooe, 49. 

Mandela, Horace’s Sabine farm near, 429. 

Matiiiana, the Magliano conjectured to tie (he, 361. 
Manlius, attach on the Capitol repulsed by, 187 ; scene of 
his combat, with the Gaul, 440 
Manlius, I~, chapel of (’uncord vowed by, 194. 

Manlius, M., trial of, 86. 


Manumission, ceremony in the Basilica Ulpia, 144. 

Marcellas theatre of, 303, 304, 191 ; view of, 302 ; theatre 
of, the only ruins of the kind in Rome, lxvi ; architecture 
of the theatre, xxix, xxxiii; temples dedicated by, 49; 
gems presented to the temple of Apollo by, 175 ; burial 
in the mausoleum of Augustus, 344. 

Marcian aqueduct, If, 49, 65, 71, 213, 217, 220, 223, 437, 
Iviii. 

Marcian a, basilica of, 333 ; temple in the Campus Martius 
to, 332. 

Marcigiiana Vecchia, supposed site of Crustumerium, 392. 

Marcias Philippas, sun-dial erected by, 106 ; agrarian law 
moved by, 405. 

Marcius Trcmulus, equestrian statue of, 105. 

S. Marco, Septa and Villa Publica near, 313. 

Marcntuatmic war, statues of officers in, 144. 

Maremma district, 35 ^* 

Marforit), Li. Mars in l oro, 197 ; Via di, xlii, 143. 

S. Maria degii Angeh, the central hall of Diocletian’s baths, 
257, wxvi ; one of the highest points of the (>uirinal, 
248. 

S. Maria in Cacaberis Doric columns in the Via di, 3 * 2 ; 
in Campitelli, on the site of the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
309. In Cosmcdin, church of, 292; view of, 293; 
columns in the walls of, xxvii ; probable site of Ara 
Maxima, 32 ; temple of Hercules Victor near, 40. In 
Domnka, site of the temple of Claudius near, 221 ; 
in Portico, remains of the temple of Jupiter Stator 
under the church of, 32 1 ; in Via lata, Septa and Villa 
Publica near the church of, 324. 

S. Maria della C«mtola/innc, Tarpeian rock near, 196. 

S. Maria Kgi/iaca. formerly the temple of f ortune, 288. 

S. Maria < 1 1 Grutta Pinta, remains of Pompey's buildings 
in the Piazza di, 317; di Loreto, church in Trajan’s 
Forurn, 152. 

S. Maria Liberairice, on the line of the Ptmumuni, 33 ; 
Clivus Victoria: wear the church of, 35 ; gravestones of 
vestals found not the church, 102 . 

S. Maria Maggiore, on the highest point of the Esquiline, 
226; near the Agger of Serviu% 43, 3, 66 ; column in 
front of, 167 ; chajnd of St- Paul in the Basilica, 139; 
ruins of the temple of Minerva removed to, 139. 

S Maria ad Martyren or della Kotondo, the Pantheon, 

3 2 7 - 

S. Maria supra Minerva, on the site of the temple of 
Mines va ( halt id it a, 326; ruins of a temple of Kis near, 
140. 

S. Maria della Vittorio, twins of Servian ivall* near, 47 ; 
site of the temple of (Juirinus near, 249. 

Maricdta, the ancient LrigeMia, 430. 

Marine formations, 14, 17, 183. 

Marino, the ancient Castrimoninm, 349, 377, 

Marius, 84, 85, 51 ; Ostia taken and plundered by, 370 ; 
temple of Honour and Virtue dedicated by, 193 ; trophic* 
of, 227, 193, lx ; tiie younger, suicide at Prwsnctte of, 
3 & 3 * 

Marius and China, the Tiber blocked up by, 8, 

Market-places 128. 

Marmorata, view of, 208 ; ruins near the Via della, 007 - 

Mamina* the brook of the, 6, 285, 297 ; dej Orti, 377* 

Mars, altat in the Campus Martius to, 301 ; altar of, Ul the 
Via I^ata, 345 ; games in honour of, 133 ; lacrod tpeor* 
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of, 78, X04 ; statue by Piston, 91 $ statue of, by Scopas, 
* 315 ; temple of, on the Via Appia, 432 ; temple of, near 
the Porta Capena, 49 ; temple near the Circus Fiaroinius 
to, 315- 

Mars Ultor, chapel on the Capitoline to, 192 ; temple of, 
130—135 ; view of, 132; the Pantheon wrongly sup- 
posed to be dedicated to, 330* 

Marsyos, statue of, 105 ; picture by Zeuxis, 91. 

Martial, house of, 248 ; villa of, 428. 

Martial is, Campus, 303 ; Collis, 248. 

Martin V,, drainage of the Pomptinc marshes under, 26. 

S. Martina, church near the site of the Chalcidicum, 

lit. 

SS. Martina e Luca, ruins of Forum Julium near the church 
of, 129. 

S, Martino, church of, 234. 

Mas%a Mandclana, 429. 

Mnssiliou, privilege* granted to, 84. 

Maxima, Villa, ruins of Servian walls in, 47. 

Mater Matuta, tent pie of, 290, 292. 

Matidue, Basilica, 333. 

.Mausoleum of Augustus, 344 — 346, xliii, xliv, 323 ; of 
Hadrian, xliii, 59. 

Maxentius, baths of, 181 ; circus of, 433, xlvi, xlviii ; 
view of, 434 ; losilica of Constantine begun by, 166 ; 
sculpture of the victory of Constantine over, 173. 
Maximum, baths of Diocletian l»cgun by, 25S ; Curia Julia 
rebuilt by, 110; his residence and wish to remove 
Rome, 2. 

Medullia, 390, 393, 394, 402, xxiii ; battle of, 370. 

Mcfttis, Lucus, 242, 25. 

Meleager, portico of, 333. 

Mens, temple of, 193, 187. 

Montana, the ancient X omentum, 351, 392. 

Mephitis, see Mefitis. 

Mercurialct, 204, 

Mercury, temple of, near the Circus, 298 ; statue by Piston, 

91. 

Meridiani, 241. 

Merubaudus inscription in honour of, 153. 

MewalmaA garden* on the Pinct.tn, 260. 

Messana, picture in honour of the victory at, 83. 

Meta Sudans, 171 ; view of, 170; the only fountain re- 
maining in situ, lax. 

Metie of the Circus Flammius, site of, 314; of the Circus 
Maximus 295, 297. 

Metelli, tomb of the, 216. 

Mctcllus, Q. Oecilius, marble temple of Jupiter built by, 
310 ; portico of, 310, 308. 

Metellus Dalnuiticus, letnple of Castor restored bv, 100. 
Mctia, Porta, 52, 51. 

Metronia, or Metrovia, Porta, 67, 58, 291. 

Mettu* Curtins, scene of the story, 31. 

Mica Aureu, 223. 

Michael Angelo* pedestal of the statue of M. Aurelius by, 

15* 

Mi am, paintings in the Pencil© of Hadrian’s villa by, 

4 * 5 - 

Mile* measured from the gate*, 124, 

Milestone, Milliarium Aurcum, 124. 

Military colonies, 55. 

Milliarium Aureum, 124, 49. 


Milo, 79 ; house of, on the Germalu*, 156. 

Milvian Bridge, 6. 

Minerva, temple on the Aveadne, 206, in ; temple in the 
Forum to, ny, 102, no. Hi ; temple in the forum of 
Nerva, 135—138; temple of, in the Albanum Caesarum, 9 
410; cella of, in temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 189. * 

Minerva Capta, temple of, 223 ; Chalcidica, temple in the 
Campus Martius to, 326 ; Medical or Galuzae, 229. 

Minervium, 223. 

Minor Cocleta, 267. 

Minturnx, 353. 

Minucia, Porta, 50. 

Mirahilia Urbis, 192 ; see note 5 , 198. 

Mi senates, lx. 

Misenum, reservoir at, IvL 

Mithras or Apollo, temple on the Vatican to, 271; house 
of the prices of, at Ostia, 371. 

Monet a, from Mnjfioatvri, 195 ; temple of Juno M., 194. 

Mons Sacer, 440, 351, 352. 

Montaho, tufa l#eds at, 17. 

Montan i, seat of, 204 ; and Collini, 37, 38, 42. 

Monte Aftliano Flacco, the ancient vEfula, 401 ; Adliano, 
the site of Hadrian’s villr, 421; Algido, 349; Ariano, 
349 ; Artemisin, 349 ; Catillo, or Monte della Croce. 
3 *> 5 » 399 ; Cavo, 349, 375, 376 ; Ciiorio, ruins so called, 
12, 335 » 342 ; Piazza di, 333 ; del Corynaleto, supposed 
to be the Lucrettlis of Horace, 430 ; della Creta (Ficulea), 
208, 351, 393 : Cuccii, 375; Gcnnaro, 394; Giovc, 
Corioli, 380; Giordano, 12, 342; di Giuxtitia, 49; di 
G ratio, artificial, 351 ; di Leva, 350 ; Mario, 6, 14,268; 
d’Oro, 214; Porno, 349, 350, 409; Rotondo, Crustu- 
nierium, 352, 392 ; Spaccato, 351 ; Testaccio, 208, 207, 

3. 5, 12, 69. 

Monte* Cm st unit* rim et Corniculaui, 352, 3>p 

Monti <li Decima, 350, 352, 367. 

Monticclli, 394. 

M on tori o, from Monte Aureo, 15. 

Monumentum Ancyranum, see List of Books. 

Moon, temple of the, 298. 

Momma, or Marrana, course of, 358. 

Mucius Scasvola, Mucia Praia, 267. 

Mugiottis, Porta, 162, 34, 35. 

Mummius, round temple built by, 40. 

Munatius Plancus, temple of Saturn restored by, 95. 

Mundus, or Roma Quad rata, 175. 

Murcian valley, or Circus Maximus, 291, 6, 41, 29S. 

Murcius ancient name of the A venture, 204. 

Muro Torto, 60, 70, xlvi ; view of, 26a 

Marius, C. # architect of the temple of Honour and Virtue, 
lxxvi, 

Myceme, gateway at, xxiii. 

Myrtle-trees, Patricia and Plebeia, 249. 

Myson, statue of a heifer by, 14 1. 

N. 

Nievia, Porta, 50, 203. 

Napoleon II l., researches on the Palatine by, 176, 

Natatorium of Hadriau's villa, 426. 

Nar, proposed diversion of, 8 ; described by Virgil, 
20. 

Naucydes, statue of Cheimou by, 1 •& 
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Naumachia of J. Ca?sar, 268, 

Naumachue, Ixv. 

Naval combats in the Horti Ca»saris, 268. 

Navalis, Porta, 51 ; Navalia, 51. 

Navicella, in the Piazza della N. 224 ; Via and Piazza di, 

!t20. 

Nemi, 374 ; di, 353, 349 ; R«> 35 ^ ; of the 

Tempium and Nemul Diana*, 353. 

Nemus Cresarum on the Janiculum, 268, 

Neptune, portico of, 332 ; basilica of, 332 ; temple near 
the Circus Flaminius, 316. 

Nero, extension of the Palatine buildings by, 164; evictions 
on the Palatine by, 301 ; fire of, 164, 12, 103 ; Colossus 
of, 164, 165, 77 ; statue in the temple of Mars Ultor, 
134 ; Golden House of, 231—233, 6, 164* xxxviii, lxxiii ; 
Crvptoporticus in the ruins of the Domus A urea, 313 \ 
gymnasium of, 341 ; artificial lake of, 233, 234 ; Portus 
Augusti finished by, 370 ; temple of Claudius destroyed 
by, 221 ; aqueduct on the Cariian built by, 220, 221 ; 
therma? of, 341, 260 ; plan of the thernux', Ixii ; his last 
hours spent at the Suburbanum Phaontis 4 ^o» 

Nero’s “gulden day/' 320 ; gardens on the Vatican, 270; 

tortures of the Christians in, 271* 

Neronianus, Pons 267. 

Nerva, changes effected by, 12S ; forum of, 135, 79, 13 1 : 
architecture of the formn of, xxxiv ; his residence on the 
Quirinal, 253; question as to the title of Optimum Prin- 
ce** being given to, 151 ; burial in the mausoleum of 
Augustus, 344. 

Nervia, arch and temple of, 135. 

S. Nicola in Carcere, remains of temples in the church of, 

y>5. 

S. Nicolas, church in Irajan’s Forum, 152. 

Nicolas V., Tabularium used as a fortress h>, 

Nicomachus Flavius, absurd inscription to, 153. 

Nile, statil&ry group of the, 327* m 
Nil us, statue of the river-god, 140. 

N'.obe, statues of the children of, by Scopa* or Praxiteles, 

3 * 4 - 

Nisibis, raising of the siege depicted on the ardi of Seventh, 

122 . 

Nismes, amphitheatre at, Ixiv. 

Nome di Maria, view of the church, 145 
Nomen tana, Porta, 60, 62, 6S, 70. 

Nomen tana, Via, 16, 392* 394 ; «*» 440 
Noinmtano, Ponte, Mons Saccr and the villa of Phaon near, 
440 ; view of, 439. 

Momentum, now Men tana, 392 -394, 35 C 3^2- 
Nonafia, 195* 

Norbca, gateway of, xxtv. 

Notitia Romic, 32. 

Nova, Via, course of, 79* 101, 277, 278 ; Porta Mugioni* 
at the junction the Sacra Via and, 34 * 35 * 

Nova? Tabenwc, 89. 

Novati, Therm a;, 247. 

Numa, the Quirinal added to the city by, 248 ; temple of 
Fide* first built by, 192 ; temple of Vesta Infill by, 103 ; 
temple of Janus in the Argiletum built by, 305 ; house of, 
xxiv, 248 ; burial -place of, 267. 

Numicius, now the Rio Torto, 352, 363, 364, 

Nymphxtim Alexandri, 219, 228; on the Palatine, 177 ; 
of Hadrian'* villa, 423, 425, 426. 


O. 

Obelisk in the Piazza S. Maria Maggiore, 344 ; on the 
Quirinal, 344; in the Piazza del Popolo, 296 ; in the 
Piazza Navona, 340 ; in the Piazza di Monte Citorio, 333 * 
in the Piazza of St. Peter’s, 270 ; in the Piazza della 
Rotondo, 325 ; in the Piazza of the Lateran, formerly in 
the Circus, 296 ; from Heliopolis, near the Porta S. Paolo, 
69. 

Olielisks, xliv, 146. 

Octavia?, Bibliotheca, Curia, and Schola, 310 ; Opera, 
310 ; Portico, 306, 311, 312, 46, 342; note on, 321; 
view of, 308 ; architecture of the Portico, xxxiv. 

Octavius, Cnaeus, statue of, 86; portico of, 308, 315* 
Octavius 1 leraeiiius, temple of Hercules Victor ascribed to, 

-l 0, 

October horse, sacrifice of, 3 &» 

Odeum, site of, 341 ; of Hadrian’s villa, 427, 4 2 3 * 

Odoacer, ravages of, 443. 

(Kci of a Roman house, Ixix. 

( >Ievam>, gateway at, xxiii* 

Olitorium, 12S. 

Olympiad!*, Thcrmx, 247. 

Opera -Octavio.*, 310; Saraccnesca, 216, 384. 

( )pinfia, Basilica, 89, 90. 

C>pimius, L., temple of Concord built by, 89. 
tlmrs, chapter i\. part 2, section 2, pp. 230—242, 
also 4, 37. under the following heads is^y also mdtffn* 

iLnt nftrsntfs) : -Carin;t\ 230; Clivus I’rbius, Africus, 
and Pul Hus 231 ; ( mUskcm, </. r. f 234—237. Domus 
A urea Ncronis, 231 ; Q. ( iceronis, 231 ; Pompeiana, 2JI. 
Fortuna Seta, 231 ; Saccllum Strenuv, 2 $o ; Sette Sale, 
233 ; temple of Tctius 23! ; Therm* Titi et Trmjani, 
233 ; Tjgillum Sororium, 230; Views Cypritu, Sceleram*, 
ami Sandaliarius, 231. 

ftps, temple on the Capitoline, 193. • 

Ops Augusta, altar to, in the Vicu* Jugariuv 277 ; Cornu va, 
worship of, 104. 

Opus Alexandrinum, *80; inccrluvn* 386, 397, 399, 400, 
Ixxii ; isodomum, lxxiii ; psciul«*od<wnuii, lxxiii; relicu- 
latum, xlvi, Ixxii, we*, 5 9, 397 » sp icatum * 

4i < trbis pictu^,” of Agrippa, 31 1. 

< »rdo Rutnanus, 92. 

Orfancili, temple of Hadrian near the Otiexa di, 332. 

Origin of Rome, the modem theory’, 3°* 
i )rsini Savelli, Palazzo, 303. 

Ortona, 389. 

Osa, affluent of the Aifio, 3^°* 3 ^** 

( Kteria di Ampiglionc, 400, 401 ; delta Fratocchta f sup* 
t w*ed site of Apiolse near* 3^* 

Ostia, 369-37*, *3. 354. 40*. 40 5 hsrbour at, Wi{ »•» 
Jake near, 353 ; forest uf. 331 j occupied by the Gothic 
army in 409, 443* 

Ostia, Stagno «li, 353 '- -Salmac. 353. 

Ostiensis, Porta, 69, $8, 65. 

OI ho, hi* proclamation a* Kmperor, 35, 1 * 4 , J 59 - 
Ovflia, Septa so called, 3*6. 

P. 

Pacts, Forum, Vespasian's Forum so call«4 *39» *♦*» 
Pacts, Tetnpluin, 140, 141 ; works of art fj»d trophies to, 
140. ■ ' 
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Pacttvius, picture by, 4a 

Prestum, Doric architecture at, xxvii. 

Pietdiu* Lucua, 242. 

Pagani, 304, 

Palace of the C&sar* on the Palatine, 178 ; view of, 179 ; 
of the Senator, 97, 182. 

Palaestra of Hadrian’* villa, 424, xxxviii. 

Palatii, Porta Vetus, 162. 

Palatine, Gfemalis, and Velia, chapter viii. part 1. 
pp. 154-181, also 4, 5, 12, 33, 39 , 200, undcr * lle 
following heads (tee also indfptndtnt rtferenrtsS : 
Academia, 178 ; titles Penatium, 163 ; Aides Publicm, 
176; Alexander Sevcrus, 180; Ara Maxima, 32 ; Altar 
to the goddess Fcbris, 25 i Aqueduct, 179. Arch of 
Titus l(>7; of Constantine, 171. Area Apollinis, 176; 
Atiium, 176; Anguratorium, 158. Basilica of Constan- 
tine, 165 ; (Jovis), 177. Baths of Maxentius, 181 ; Casa 
Knmuli, 15b i Ciceto’s house, 161 ; Cornus Sacra, 157 • 
Colossus of Nero, 164 ; Curia.- Veteres, 33. Donius 
Anna, U14; Caligula. 160; Tilieriana, 159. lixenvations, 
note on, 200; Ficus Ruminalis, 157 ; Fortifications 
on. 30 32; Gateway*, 160, 175; Gemialus, 155. 
Houses of wealthy Romans, l6o; of Cat ulus and Cloilius. 
Itit ; of Tullus "arid lhiblicola, 163. J-ararium, 177; 
Libraries, 175, 178; Lupercal, 156; marble plan of 
the lily, 103 ; Meta Sudans i?< 5 »*««e Palatium^ 
155; natural features, 154; Neronian fire, 104; 
Nymph .cum, 177. Palace of Augustus, 174; of Tar- 
quinius and Aticus, 162; of Casars, 178. Peristylium, 
177; Porta Mugtonts, Ibl ; Portico, 177; Roma 
Cfitadrata. 176; ruins at N W. corner, 157; Sacellum 
Iainim. 162; Seahv Caci. 157; Septi/onium, 180, 32; 
splendour of Palatine houses, l6f; Stadium, 179; sub- 
structions on S. V.. side, 174- I cmple of Apollo, * 7 5 » 
of Augustus, iNa; of Heliogabalus, tSo; of Juno Sospita, 
158 ; of JVpiter Statoi. 162 ; of Jupiter Victor, 178; of 
Magna Mater, 158; of Peace, lbs; of Venus and Roma, 
lOt) ; of Vesta, t7>; of Victory, lt>o. Terrace, 178; Tri- 
clinium, 177 t \ c-lia, 162; undetermined sites, tSi ; 
views of tiic I 'a La line, 30, 35, 93. 

Palaiiutn, distinguished bom the l»erma!us ami \cdia, 33 5 
derivation of the name, la, 28, 155 ; l.iciniannm, 229. 

Paiamccio, tufa near, 182. 

Palazzo f onci, site of the theatre of lfalbua, 312 ; I>oria, 
on the site of the Septa. 324 ; Mattci. near the site of 
the Circus Fhuninius, J14 ; Kospigliosi, 255 5 Venezia, 
Villa Pulilica near, 316. 

PabuMola, monastery of. alii, 375 « 37^, 4 ° 9 - 

Pales, Pal ilia, 155 ; l'alatium and Palatine from, IQ, 155. 

Palestrina (Prsencstc), 3St. 

Palilia, or Parilia, the shepherds’ festival, 10. 

PalLacin.v, Balnea?, Note B, 321. 

Palladium, attempt of Ueliogabolus to remove, iSo ; name 

, given to the forum of Nerva, 135* * 37 • 

Pallantes, 155. 

Pallantiani, Horti, 227. 

Pailantium in Arcadia, a legendary metropolis of Home, 

28. 

Pallas, arm of Kvander, 155 ; Giustiniani, statue of, 229. 
Paint Caprea, 22, 30a 

#. Paocmsio, Porta, 6, 59, 69 ; called Porta Aurelia, 59. 

Pawlana, Porta, 36. 


4$S 

Fantano Secco, 362. 

Pantheon, 327—331 ; architecture of, xxxiv, xxxvii, xlviH ; 
part of Agrippas Thermae, xxx,330; plundered by Urban, 
69 ; and Comtans II., 331 ; dedicated to All Saints by 
Boniface IV., 331, 

S. Paolo, Porta, 69, 58, 210, # 

S. Paolo fuori le Mura, church of, 88 ; occupied by Totila, 
444 ; Alban hills near, 351. * 

Papirius Cursor, L., consul n.c* 293, 215 ; temple ot 
Quiririus restored by, 249 ; »un*dial erected by, 106, 

Parco di Colon na, 377. 

Parthian campaigns depicted on the arch of Several, 
122 . 

Pasi teles, ivory statue of Jupiter by, 3 * 0 * 

Pasvemno, supposed site of Pcdtmi and Scaptia, 388. 
Passionspieleu in the Coliseum, 236. 

Patrician residences on the Yiminal, 246. 

Paul III., buildings on the mausoleum of Hadrian by, 
275. 

Paul V., column removed from Constantine's Basilica by, 
167 ; canal of Claudius at Ostia repaired by, 37a 
Paulli, Basilica, 112, 88, 125 ; in Pliny's time, 134. 

Paullus ,'Kmilius Lepidus, Basilica Paulli restored by, 88. 
Paulus Diacouus on the so-called seven bills, 37 * 

Pa us i as. picture by, 319. 

Pavement of Rome, liii. 

Pax, altar in the Campus Martius to, 343. 

Peace, forum of, 1 39, * 4 C »f >5 ; Vespasian's temple of, 79, 
140, 141, 165, 234 ; beauty of the temple of, 89; works, 
•of art and trophies in the temple of, 140, 168. 

Pedacchia, subterranean chambers in the Via della, 183. 
Pedestals in the Forum, 117. 

Pcdo, house of, 227. 

Pedum, 3SS, 351, 362, 380, 387. 

IVlasgi of the West, acquainted with the arch, xxiv. 
IVlasgian walls, 43. 

I ‘elastic style, xxiii. 

Penates, supposed temple of, 278, xxx, Ixxiv ; images of, in 
a Roman house, lxvii ; worship and temple at Lav ini urn, 
3(v6. 

Penatium, /Kdes, 163 ; destroyed in the Neronian fire, 
it >4. 

Pcperino, or lapis Gabinus or Albanus, 183, 281,, 16, l8;^ 
of the Alban hills, 349. 

Peregrini, lix. 

PerguLv, podia, or moeniana, Ixxiv. 

Peripteral style of temples, xxix. 

Peristylium of a Roman house, Ixix ; on the Pabttine* 
177. 

Perseus ships of, laid up at the Campus Martins* $1. 

Persius villa of, 436. 

Pcrtinax, 61 ; scene of the murder of, note on, 177* 
Pervitim, name given to the forum ot Nerva, *35. 

St. Peter's Fiona and Basilica on the site of the gardens of 
Agrippina, 270, 271. 

PetroneHa, 35a 

Petronia, trilmtary of the Tiber, 339* 

Petrontus Pcrpenna, Thermae Cousuntim restored by 
*54* 

Phoon, villa of, near the Ponte Nomentono, 40. 

Phidias, statue by* 141, 3 11 * 2 $ 5 * 

Philippus, Pompcy'a theatre restored by, 30a 

$ 30 
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Philippus, L. Marcius, temple ot Hercules Musamm re* 
stored by, 312. 

Phocas, column of, 117, 118, 12, xlii ; view of column, 99, 
109. 

Pia, Porta, site of P. Nomen tana, 6a 
Viacularis, Porta, 51, 

Pianta Capitolina, 163 ; note on, 198. 

Piazza di SS. Apostoli, 47, 151 ; Capitolina, statues on, 
255 ; Cenci, 312 ; Colonna, pillar of M. Aurelius in, 333, 
335 ; Lateran, 296 ; Margana, site of the carceres of the 
Circus Flaminius, 314; S. Mark, 322 ; S. Mark at Venice, 
128 ; S. Maria di Grotta Pinta, ruins of Pompey’s theatre 
»n, 317; S. Maria Maggiore, 344 ; Montanara, 198, 303 ; 
Monte Cavallo, 255 ; Monte Citorio, obelisk in, 333 ; 
Navicella, 220, 22 Navona, formerly the Stadium 
Alexandrinum, 303, 322, 340 ; S. Nicolo a Cesarini, plan 
of a round temple In, 315 ; d’Oro of Hadrians villa, 
426 ; Pescarta, arch and inscription in, 306 ; St, Peter, 
128, 270, 271 ; Pietra, ruin in, 332 ; del Popolo, obelisk 
in, 296 ; della Rotonda, 325 ; Trajana, remains of the 
Ulpian Basilica in, 144 ; dei Termini, 72 ; Venezia, Septa 
and Villa Publics near, 313, 

Pictor, agnomen of the Fabian gens, 251. 

Pietas, temple of, in Circus Flaminius 305. 

S, Pietro in Carcere. foundations of the Tabularia under the 
Via di, 98 ; in Montorio, on the highest point of the 
Janicutum, 261 ; view from, 5 ; derivation of name, 15 ; 
in Vincoli, 5, 80, 226, 234, 243. 

Pietro Leone, theatre of Marcellos fortified by, 304. 

Pila Horatia, 104. 

PlNt'lAN Hll.l., chapter x. p. 245, and pp. 259, 260. also 
4, 5, under the following heads (.or also independent 
references') : — General features geology, and name, 245, 
259, 18 ; Horti Lucubiani, 259 ; Horti Pompeiam, 
260; Muro Torto, 260; Scpulchrum Domitianum, 260; 
Thermic Neronis 260. 

Ptnctan, not one of the “seven hills,” 5 ; French Academy 
on, 148 ; fluviatile deposits on, 18. 

Pinciana, Porta, 60, 58, 70. 

Piscarium, 128. 

Piscina Mira bile* Ivi ; Publica, name of the twelfth region, 
203 ; at Tusculum, 379. 

Piscinae 1 J maria* of the aqueducts lix, 

Pistrina, Ixi. 

Pius IV., marble plan found in the time of, 163. 

Pius V., ruins of the temple of Minerva removed by, 139 ; 
streets laid out by, 152. 

Pius VL, drainage under, 26 ; Gnomon obelisk placer! by, 
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Pius VI. am! VII. compel the cultivation of the Campagna, 
26. 

Plan of the city in marble, found in the Church of S. Cosma 
e Damiano, 163. 

Plautian gens, tomb of, 438, 439. 

Plautii, tomb of the, 438, 439, xliil 

Plautiu* I^kteranus house of, 220. 

Plebs, the Aventine occupied by the, 204. 

Pliny, change of dress in his time, 27 ; residence of, 227. 

Pliny’s laiurentimxm, 411—415, * 3 * 

Podium in the amphitheatre, 239, 

Puerile of Hadrian’* villa, 425, 423, xxxvitl 

Pofab portico of, 331 ; amphitheatre at, lxiv. 


Poli, supposed site of Bola, 388, 

Politorium, now La Giostra, 367, 363, 369, 402 ; walls at, 
xxii ; population settled on the Aventine, 36. 

Polydes, sculptor of the statue of Jupiter Stator, 310. 

HPoly crates, sardonyx of, 91. 

Polygnotus, paintings in Hadrian's Puerile by, 425* 
Polygonal masonry, xxiii. 

Polyoenus, story told by, 36. 

Pomnerium, 176; of Rotnulus, 32, 33, 41 ; extended by 
Sylla, 53 ; extended round the Aventine, 203. 

Pompeii, 407 ; forum at, 128 ; temple of Jupiter at, 128. 
Pompey* changes in Rome effected by, 128 ; Alban villa 
of, 409, 410 ; statue of, 86, 319 ; temple of Hercules 
built by, 40 ; Theatre, Porticus, Curia, and Domus of, 
316 -320. Ixvi, 108, 303, 312, 313 ; supposed tomb of, 
410. 

Pompev’)* palace, 231 ; house, the residence of Tit*erius 159. 
Pompiliana. Curia Julia so called, HO. 

Pomptine marshes, drainage of, 26, 358. 
l*o ns [/or details see also the se/uirafe references) : - /Flius, 
267, 13, 274, Ivii ; T.milius, 263, 288, Ivii ; Antoni* 
niauus, 260, 312; Aurelius, 266; Fabrieius, 265, 266 ; 
Gratiani, orC estiu-i, 266 ; Janicu laris, or Janicuknsis, 26b, 
59 ; Jmkvus, 266; Lapideun, 263; Neronianus or Vati* 
can Us, 207 ; Prohi, 263 ; Subliciu*, 262, 263, 44, 51, 
207 ; Triumphal!*, 267 ; Yalcntiniamis, 263. 

Ponte Lucano, 438 ; Xomrntano, 439, 440, 351 ; di Noiio, 
lv ; nuattro Capi, 300, 266 ; Rot to, 263, 264. 28b , 
S. Sisto, 2(d), 39, 300, 312 ; Salario, 390, 439, 440. 

Pont du Card near Ntsmcs, nate, lix. 

Pontifex, etymology, 262. 

Pontifex Maximus, hi* residence in the Regia, 103 ; house 
in the Sacra Via, 78. 

Population, decrease of, 55 ; of Rome and Athens com 
pared, xlv ; of Pome and the ( anijagna at various 
fxrriods 23 ; of Rome and the Campagna exhausted by 
the wars of the Middle Ages, 444. 

Populonia, 358. 

Poma, Basilica, 75, 80, 83, 87, 88 ; used for banker** 
offices, 83; burnt, 109. 

Porcian villa, 409. 

Porcigliano, 350. 

Porscna, 262. 

Porta Agonal is 47, 48; Angelica, 15; Appia, 68, $8; 
Asinaria, 67, 58. 66; Aurelia Nova, 59; Aurelia Vetus 
69, 58 ; Parana at Tibur, 397 ; Capena, 49, 50, 51, 68, 
84, 180, 218, 432 ; Carmentalix, 45, 36, 46, 98, 187, 198, 
279, 3H ; Catularia, 51 ; Chtusa, 62, 61 ; Ccrlimontftna, 
49, 46; Collatina, 51 ; Colima, 47, 38, 48, 68, 246, 
440; Decumana, 61; Della Ikmrut (Mftggiore), 66; 
Ksquilina, 52, 68, 49, 46, 63, 64, 73, 437 ; Fenaatdla, 51 ; 
Ferentma, 51 ; Flaminia, 59, 58, 440; Fonttnalis, 47, 
345 ; Turbo, 73, lviii ; S. Giovanni l Asinaria), 66—68, 
Iviii, 436 ; S. Giovanni at Tivoli, 397 ; Janicutan (S, Pan* 
crazio), 440 ; Janualis; I^tbicana, 66 ; I vlina, 68, 58,436; 
I ,a vernal is 50 ; Libit mensts 51 ; $, Lorenzo (Tilmrtma), 
62—64, 58. 7 * — 73 * 2 * 9 , * 1 , lix ; Maggiorc (Prmw* 
tina), 65, 66, 58, 62, 72. 73, 220, 419# 44** ** v > 
xl, xlii, lix ; Major, 1./. Maggiorc, 66 ; Metis 5 2 » 
51 ; Metronla, or Metro via, 67, 58, 291 $ Minacia, $0; 
Mugionis, 162, 34, 35; Kevin, 50, 203 s N avail*, 51 ; 
Nomentana, 6o, 62, 68 , 705 Numentana, 58 ; Oitlenris 
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$9» 5^1 65 ; S. Pancrario (Aurelia), 69, 6, 59 ; Pandana, 
36? S, Paolo (Ostiensis), 69, 58, 210; S. Petri, 58 ; 
Pia, 60; Piacularu, 51; Pinciana, 60, 58, 70 ; del 
Popolo, 59 ; Portese, 6, 59 ; Portucnsis (or Portensis), 
69» 5^* *>5 * Prwnestina (Maggiorc), 66, 58, 68, 73^ 
Principalis Dextra ct Sinistra, 61, 64; Querquetulana, 
49* 389; Quirinalis, 47, 48; Ratumena, 46, 47, 197, 
346, 440; Rauduscula, 50, 69, 203; Romana, or Ro- 
ntanula. 35, 34, 79* >59* *&>, *7« * Solaria, 60, 58, 68, 
7°» *53 1 Salutaris, 47, 250 ; Sanqualis, 47, 250 ; Sccle- 
rata, 45 ; S. Scbastiano (Appia), 67, 68, 49, 216, 432 ; 
Septimiana, 69; Sessoriano, 66; Stcrcor&ria, 97, 51, 
>93 5 Taurina, 71 ; Tiburtina, 62, 58, 64, 68 ; Trige- 
mina, 51, 41, 207; Triumphalis, 46, 342, 440; Vimi- 
nalis, 49, 64, 70. 

Porte dellc Strcghe, supjjoscd site of Apiola? near, 368. 

Portico, set 44 Purlieu**.” 

Purticus, /Edit Mercurii, ruins of the Curia Octaviee so 
called, 311 ; /Emilia, 207 ; Agrippa*, 249 ; Boni Evcntus, 
315 ; Catuli, 161 ; Crinorum, 198 ; of the Dii Consented, 
109 ; Europar, 331 i Flaminia, 342 ; Junia, 207 ; Junonix 
ad Viam Triumphaiem, 31 1 ; Livtoe et Octaviae, see 
Octavio?; Meleagri, 333 ; Metelli, 308-310; Minucia 
et Frumentaria, 316 ; Neptuni, or Potudonium, 332 ; 
Octavia*, 306- 308, 310 -313, 46, 20a, 342; Octavii, 
3°$* 3*5 ; on the Palatine, 177, 178; Philippi, 312 ; 
Pohe, 331 ; Pompeii, 316-320; remains of a portico 
on the Palatine, 177, 178; Sevcrini, ruins of the Curia 
Oct ay i&* so called, 311, 312; Tuccia, 207; Vip*ania, 
33*- 

Porto, 354 ; d’An/o, 350. 

Portucnsis, Porta, 69, 58, 65 ; Via, 440. 

Portus August i, begun by C laudius, finished by Nero, 370 ; 
Trajani, 372, 370. 

Postdonium, or Porticus Neptuni, 332. 

Post -meet turn, description of, 31. 

Postumius, A., temple of Ceres vowed by, 292 ; Km|xjrium 
improved by, 208. 

Pottery, clay used m, 15, 79, 269. 

Pnrdia /Emiltona, 342. 

Prsedium Trojan urn of Cicero. 366, 3O9, 

Prwnente, she ami history, 382 384, 349, 351, 362. 11 ; 
cuniculi at, 358 ; neigh tour hood of, 381 ; Ca-culus the 
founder of, 22 ; after the dissolution of the Latin League, 
403 ; taken by Totila, 444. 

Pramestina, Porta (Maggiorc), 66, 58, 68, 73. 

Pnmestiina, Via, 62, 63, 351, 382, 383, 387 ; commence* 
merit of, 437 ; ( iord ton’s villa on, 411. 

Pretorian camp, 61, 62, 57, 219, 

Pmta Flaminia, or Campus Fiaminius, 313, 6 ; Quinctto, 
*70, 3#«* 5*. 

Pratica, kill of (Iavimum), 351, 352, 366, 

Prato Lungo, affluents of the Anio near, 361. 

Praxiteles, statues of Niobc 1 * children ascrilied to, 314; 
Thespian Cupid of, 311. 

Prima Porta, villa of Ltvht at, 419, 24. 

Principalis Dextra, Porta, 61 ; Sinistra, 61, 64. 

S. Prtsca, site of the temple of Diana near the church o t, 

m 

Priscilla, tomb of, 432. 

Probus, 57 ; bridge of, 363 ; bouse < on the Ksquiline, 

227. 


Proserpine, altar in the Campus Martius to, 301. 

Prostylos, xxix. 

Protogenes, chef d* oeuvre of, 140. 

Prytaneum of Hadrian’s villa, 427, 423. 

Pseudo-Aventine, 4. 

Pseudo-peripteral, xxix, 433. 

Publician hill, 51. 

Publicius Malleolus, L. and M., the Clivus P. called from, 
206. 

Publicoia, Valerius, 95 ; house of, 163. 

Publius Septimius, architect, lxxvL 

S. Pudenziana, church of, in the Vicua Patricius, * 42 , 
2 47* 

Pudicitia Patricia, temple of, 290, 292, 252 ; Plebeta, 
cbapcl of. 251. 

Pulchrum Littus, mouth of the Cloaca Maxima near, 280, 
xxv ; view of, 283. * 

Pumice, common in Rome and the Ciminian craters, 18 ; 

stones used in vaulted arches, xlviil 
Punic War, state of the city in the first, 75. 

Punic Wars, numbers killed in the, 56. * 

Putealto, sites of, 86. 

Puticuli, 226. 

Pyrrhus, repulsed by the Latin Confederacy, 55. 

Pythagoras, statue of, 83. 


Q- 

Quatro Capi, Ponte, 266. 

Querquetula. site of, 35 1 ; the name of the Porta 
Querquetulana not derived from this town, 38. 

Querquetulana, Porta, 49, 389. 

Querquetulanum Sacellum, 243. 

Qucrquetulanus ancient name of the Oelian, 213. 

Quinctto, Prata, 270, 6. 

Qi'irvnal Hill, chapter x. pp. 245—259, under the 
following heads {see also independent references) : - 
Antiquity of this part of Rome, 245, 36 — 39 ; Ago- 
nus, or Agonalis, name of the Quirinal, 248 48 ; Ad 
Pvrum, 249, note 1 ; altar to the goddess Febris, 25 ; 
Campus Sccleratus, 251 ; Capitolium Vctus, 251 ; Clivus 
Mamurri, 249 ; Colles, 246 ; Ficeliae, 251 ; fortifications 
of the Tarquins and Scrvius, 248 ; gates, 248, 48; 
genera! features and geology, 245 ; Heroum of the 
Flavian gens, 253 ; Horti Sal lust iani, 252 ; houses of 
Martial, Atticus, and Numa, 248; literary quarter of 
Rome, 249 ; Malum Punicum, 253 ; Niebuhr’s Quirium. 
248 ; Numa's house, 24S ; Quirinal Palace, 5; Sabine 
settlements, 246 ; Sacellum Pudicitiue Plebeice, 251 ; 
Sacellum Quirini, 249 ; Senaculum Mulierum, 259 ; 
Servian walls, 43. Temple of Flora. 251 of Fortuna 
Publica, 251 ; of Fortuna Primigenta, 251 ; of Fefarit, 
252 ; of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 251 ; of Qutrmus, 
249 ; of Salus, 250 ; of Semo Sancus, car Dins Fidius, 
250 ; of Scripts 251 ; of Sol, 252 5 of Venus JErycina, 
251. Therm* Constantini, 254 ; Diodetiani, 257; 
Vims Longus, 251. 

Quirinus, 247 ; temple of, 249, 47 ; dial near the temple of, 

106. 

Quiris Quintet, Quirinus, 38. 

Quirium of Niebuhr, 248. 
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B. 

Rabinius, architect of Domitian, lxxvi. 

Railway station, site of, 47. 

•Ramnes, ancient seat of the, 214. 

Ratumena, Porta, on the Via Flaminia, 46, 47, 197, 346, 

440. 

Raudusculana, Porta, 50, 69, 203* 

Ravennates, lx. 

Reali, corrupted from Aurelii, 397. 

Regia, house of Pont ilex Maximus, 78, 82 ; destroyed in 
the Neronian fire, 164 ; N unite, 103, 102. 

Regillus, lake of, absorbed. 22 ; source of the Alexan- 
drine Aqueduct near the lake, 228; battle of lake, 49, 
100, 365, 380, 395. 

Regio Transtilwrina, 4, 6, 51, 52,/>9, 261. 

Regions of Servius, 30. Jt>; depicted on the Capitoline 
plan, 199. 

Regulus, M. Atilius temple of Jupiter Stator erected by, 
162. 

Remuria on the Aventine, 205. 

Remus, burial-place of, 205. 

Rex Sacrificulus, house of. 7$. 

Ricimer, ravages of, 443, 

Rimini, bridge at, Ivii. 

•Rio di Dccima, 358; d*Tnca*tro, 369 ; Matafede, 3*8; 
di Ncmi, 333 ; Torto, the Numicius, 351, 352, 350. 303 ; 
di Tumo, 350. 

Ripetta Ferry, 3, 22 . 

Kivus A I ban us formerly the Aqua Ferentina, 43b; t'ima- 
nus, 361. 

Roads, lii, see “ Via” and the separate references ; of 
the CampAgtta, 431 — 441. 

Rocca, Gtovanc, >upposcri site of Fanum Vacunse, 430. 
Rocca di Papa, Iv, 358 ; conjectures as to the name, 
3/6- 

Rocca Priora, the ancient Cor bio, 340, 38a 
S. Rocca, Aqua Ferentina near the church of, 358. 
Rock-tombs, xliL 

Roma, the name from ntmn t mmst, or wir, to. 

Roma Vecchia, 435, 416; Ouadrato, or Munrius 17b, 34, 
158, xxii, xxiv. 

Roma and Venus temple of, 169—171, 77, 167, 170, 175, 
221, xxtx. xxxvii, Ixxvii. 

Roman, name festival as Pali Ha, or Par ilia, to. 

Romano, or Romamtkt, Porta, 35, 34, 79, 159, 160, 278. 
Romano- Greek style, htxviii, 143. 

Kormdean city, appearance of, xxiv. 

Romulus asylum opened by, 196, 9 ; the Aventine, Capt- 
toline, and Quirinai added to the city by, 36 ; bnmxc 
statuary dedicated by, 85 ; Equina celebrated by/ 340 ; 
house of, 156 ; league with Tati us 77 : legends relating 
to, 21, 22, 28; lotus-tree planted by, 85; chape) of 
Jupiter Fmtritn founded by, ir/2 ; temple to Jupiter 
Stator vowed by, 162; temple of, 278, 135,; his tomb 
on the Vatican, 272 ; tomlwtonc of, 83* 

Romulus, scene of the apotbeorix, 300. 

Rom u hi* and Remus fig-tree of, 82. 

Romulus, son of Maxentmx, temple to, 433. 

Roofs of Roman houses, (xxiv, 

Rdsa, Cav., hi* researches on the Palatine, 33, I$S, 174, 
176, 178* 


Rospigliosi Palace on the site of the baths of Constantine, 
^55- 

Rostra in the Forum, 85, 75, 81, 82, 89, 105 ; on the 
Capitoline, 187 ; of the later Empire, 124, 125, 173. 
Rostra Nova, or Julia, lit, 125. 

Rubicon, passage of, by Caesar, 56. 

Rullus, Scrvilian law proposed by, 406. 

Rumina, or Rttmia, 157. 

Ruminal fig-tree, 157, §2. 

Kutuiian territory, 348. 

S. 

S. Saba and S. Halbina, hill of (called Pseudo- Aventine), 
4, 203, 50 ; quarry under the monastery of, xxi. 

S. Sabina convent, Servian wall under, 43, 51. 

Sabine deities, 38; hills seen from Rome, ll ; settlements, 
2 40, 3S. 

Sabine ami I .at in lioundarics 300. 

Sabines, battle with, 34 ; their junction with the Romans, 
> 6 * 

Sabinus, f., his IkmIv exposed at the Scakv Gemonire, 8t. 
Sacellum Carum, 162, 34, 77 ; Panindse, 32 ; Pud ici live 
l ldn i.c, 251 ; Streta.t, 230. 

S.icer Ciivus, 78. 

Sacra, Via, name, limits, summit. 77, 7S, 35, 38, 46, 195; 

Porta Mngiovus on, 34 ; terminus, 195. 

Sacra n;, Koine said to h.nv bwn founded by, 2*S. 
Sacrarium, 104 ; of Hadrian's villa, 427. 

Sacrum Saturn, 206. 

Solano, Porta, Oo, JS, 68, 70; Alaric entered by the, 
25 3 . 

Solatia, Via, 60, 68, 70, 253, 359. 360, 390, 392 ; rites on, 
440. 

Sataro, Ponte. 440. 

Salii Agonales, 248; Collint. 3$, 246. 

Saiito del Grillo, ruin* of the forum of Trajan in Via, 
*4*- 

Salonina, arch of Gallicm)* and, 228, 49, 226, xxxix. 

Salhu:, hmisc of, 127 ; garden* of, 252# 251* 

Salfustia, statue of, 2 19. 

Sal us a Sabine and !*tm god, 38 ; temple of, 230, 249, 
47 

Salutnrm Colli*, 248 ; Porta, 4?, 2 50. 

S. Salvatore in Maximix, church near the rite of the temple 
of J a pi ter C apitol inuV I j»2. 

S. Salvatore in Campo, temple of Mar* in the Via dl, 

3*5> 

Samnitex march to Rome, 48, $5 ; gilded xbietdx taken 
from, 90. 

Sanctis, temple of, 47. 

Sanquoli*. Porta, 47, 2$0. 

San Spirits, hospital of, 3, 

Saracens devastation* by, 444. , 

Saxxrmica, Via, tie! ween Tibur and Simili, .ffll. 

Saxaula, 401. 

Sat a, Sattmrn* derived from, nele t 92. 

Saturn, name derived by nome from Salt* note* 92 ; the 
Hellenic Cronos, 92 ; temple of, 9a-- 9 5, 78 ; vl*w Q&, 
xxxi ; architecture of the temple of, xxix, xxxii, xt*8L 
Saturnalia in Decemtier, 93. 

Sntumia, 358. 
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Satuminu*, 84. 

Saturnius, previous name of the Tarpcian or Capttoline, 
93 . >84. 

Sauras and Bat radius, architects of the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, 309. 

Saxa Rubra, 419. 

Saxum (Quadrat um, 16. 

Scalar Anu!aria\ 1 74; Caci, 33; Gemonianae, bodies of 
criminals exposed at, 81. 

Scaptia, site of, 389, 35 1 . 

Scaurus, mansion of, 161 ; villa of, 409 ; theatre of, 409, 
Scaurus, /Kmiltus, temple of Fides restored by, 192, 
Scclcrata, Porta, 45. 

Scelemtus, Vic us, 231. 

Schola Octavio?, 310; paintings by Antiphilus in, 311 ; 
Stoicorum of H adrian’s villa, 426 ; Xantha, 95 ; inscrip- 
tions on, 106, 

Scipio .Fmilianus statue in the Forum Augusti, 134* 
Scipio African us, arch erected by, tu>(e % xxxix ; his villa at 
l.itcmum, 406. 

Scipio Africa miv Major, his residence at Lnurcmum, 33 ; 
burial-place of, 216, 

Scipio Asiaticus, statue of, note at p. 194. 

Scspio Barba! us, sarcophagi*# <*f, 215, 238; architectural 
peculiarities of the tomb of, x\i\ f xlii. 

Scipio Nasica, murder of Tib. Gracchus by, 193; theatre 
of (nsMim I^mginus demolished by, 317. 

Scipio*, tomb of the, 214, 50. 432 ; inscriptions to various 
mntiliers of the family of, 215. 

Scoio del Casale, the ancient A Ilia, 359. 

Scopils, colossal statue of Mars and statue of Venus bv, 
315 ; statues of Niche's children ascribed to, 314. 

Seuola di Cicerone, 379, 407. 

Scvlla, picture by Nicomachus 140. 

S, Sebastian, ruins near the church of, 433, 

S. Scbastiano, Porta, the old Porta Appta, 68,49 ; view °f, 

, 67 ; Coftimluma near, 216. 

Srcretarium Senatus, t v 1. 

Sejamis sentenced in the temple of Concord, 92 ; IkkIv 
exposed at the Stator Gem* mitt, Si, 

Stlinus, iWic architecture at, xwiti. 

Setno San cits, or Him Fidius a Sabine and Iartin god, 38 ; 

Porta Sancpialis called after, 250 ; temples of, 250. 265. 
Semproma, Basilica, 98, 75, 169 ; Basilica Julia on the .site 
of, 117, 177. 

A, Sempronlus Atnttirm* and M. Mimtctno, 92. 

Seytacuhnn, 84, 90, 93 ; Mulichim, 259, 

Sctiatedtomc, 75* 

Senate, meetings in the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, 
175 ; assemblies in the temples of the Delphic Apollo 
and Bel Iona, 314; meetings in the temple of Castor, 
too ; meetings in the temple of Concord, 92 ; meetings 
in the temple of Fitles *93 ; meetings in the Curia of 
Potnpcy, 108 ; meetings in the temple cf Quin mis, 249 ; 
the Scnjiculum the ancient meeting-place, 84 ; meetings 
at the Porta Capena, 49 ; meeting to receive Vespasian 
and Titus, 311 ; decree* not legally passed except in a 
teinplum, 103. 

Seneca, villa of, 435; his description of Scipio'* Gila, 
406, § 

.Septa, 323—3*5. 3 * 4 * 

Septimiatm, Porta, 69. 


Septimontium, 246 ; festival of, 37. 

Septizonium, 180, 32, t8i, xxjcviii ; op 1 the ViaAppla, 

274. 

Serapeum, or temple of Serapi*, in the Campus Martina, 
2 5 *» 3 * 5 - 

Scrapion the scene-painter, 90, 

S. Sergio e Bacco, the tower of this church built on the 
arch of Scptimius Severus, 1 23, 1 24. 

Scrpentam, 440. 

Servian Wales, chapter iv. pp. 42 — 5 *. under the follow* 
ing heads (see also independent referaues), and pp. xxii, 37, 
39. 53. *97» 203, 259 Fortifications begun by 

Tarquiniu* Priscus, 42 ; completed by Servius 43 ; 
method for tracing the Servian walls 43 ; portions on 
the Aven tine, 44 ; gates in, 45 — 51. Porta Flumentana, 
45; Cai mental is, 45; Triumphalis, 46; Ratumeno, 
46 ; Fontinalis, 47 ; Sanqualis, 47 ; Salutaris 47 ; Col- 
lina, Agonalis, or Quirinalis, 47 ; Viminalis, 49 ; Quer- 
quetulana, 49 ; IVelimontana, 49 ; Capena, 49 ; No: via, 
50; Hatiduscula, 50; Lavernalis, 50 ; Minucia, $° i 
Trigemina, 5 1 ; Navalis, 51 ; Stercoraria, 51 ; Libi* 
lineups, 51 ; Fcnnstella, 51 ; Ferentina, 51 ; Piaoilaris, 
51; t atulaiia, 51 ; Metis, 51. kuins in the Villa 
.Maoism and C onvent of S. Maria de Vittoria. 47 ; 
Agger of Ncrvius 48 ; temples of Honour and Virtue, 
and of Mars, 49 ; fortifications of the western bank 
the Tiber, 51 . 

Serviiia lex, 406. 

Scrvilii, tomb of the, 2 16. 

Sen ill us, kacus 99. 

Smiiius. house of, 127. 

Servius, Agger of, 48 ; military organization or, 39 ; temple 
of Diana built by, 205. 

Servius Tullius, fortifications completed by, 43, 248; his 
object in founding the temple of Diana. 402 ; temples to 
Fortune built by, 288 ; enlargement of the city by, 36, 
37 ; reforms of, 23 ; four Servian regions, 39, 36 ; scene 
nl the murder of, 231. 

Sutvtrs Tru.irs, Rome before the time of, chapter ii». 
pp 28 — 41, under iM following heads (jw alsv indefett* 
</ nl references) Legends of the foundation, national 
and Hellenic, 28, 29 ; modem theory of the origin of 
Rome, 30 ; Palatine settlement, and reasons for choosing 
it, 30, 31 ; Etruscan ceremony of foundation, 31 ; Pomce- 
rium of Romulus, 32 ; Ata Maxima, 32 ; Ara Consi, 32 ; 
Curia* Yeteres, 32 ; SaccUum Larnndx, 32 ; Cav. Rosa’s 
views, 33 ; Roma Quad rata, 34 ; Mugionian gate and 
temple of Jupiter Stator, 34 ; Porta Romanula, 35 ; 
Germatus, 35 ; Clivus Victoria*, 35 ; Porta Janualis, 36; 
Porta Pandana, 36 ; successive enlargements, 36; Sep-’ 
timontium, 37 ; so-called seven hills of Rome, 37 ; 
October home, 38 ; the Collini, 38 ; the Servian regions, 
39 ; the Aegean chapels, 39. 

Sessorinna, Porta, 66. 

Sessoiium, 218, 220 ; on the Ekjuiline, 226, 6& 

Sette Bassi, site of the Suburbanum Hadriani, 4.37 ; Sale, 
reservoir on the Esquiline, lix, 233. 

Seven lulls of Rome, 37. 

Scvcrus, Alex., aqueduct of, Iviii j Hatha «£ 303, hit ; 
Coliseum repaired by, 235 ; images of Christ and heathen 
deities erected by, 271 j Stadium lathe Campus Mantua 
restored by, 340 ; Palace of the Ciuwnenleqpd by, 178 ; 
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his taste for mosaics, 180 ; Thermo Antoniniame finished 
by, 2io ; Thermae Neroniamv restored by, 341. 

Severus, Septimius, arch of, 120— 123, 76—78, 89,173; 
architecture of the arch of, xxxv, xxxix; views of the 
arch, 109, 12 1 ; Arcus Argentariorum in honour of, 286 ; 
*bath$ erected by, 69; Curia Octaviaj rebuilt by, 31 1; 
Portions Octaviie restored by, 306 ; Palace of the Carsars 
rebuilt by, 178, 180 ; tomb of, 5a 

Severn* and Caracalla, edifices restored by, 12a 300. 

Severus, architect, Lxxvi. 

Sewers, 161. 

Shops, see Taberne. 89, 9a 

Sibyl, temple of, at Tivoli, 397 ; view of, 398 ; architec- 
ture of the temple at Tivoli, xxxir. 

Sibyl Albunca at Tibtir, temple of, 399. 

Sibylline books kept in the temple of Apollo, 175. 

Sibyls, bronie statues of, the earliest at Rome, 85, 83. 

Sieani, aborigines of I^atium expelled by, 28. 

Sicels, said to have founded Rome, 28. 

Siciliano, 401. 

Sicily, Roman intercourse with, 8a 

Sicyon, early settlers in Latium from, ^8. 

Stdonius Apollinaris, statue of, 151, 1 ~.y 

Sign a Miiitaria, 95* 

Signia, walls and gateway at, xxiii. 

Si hums, C. J., 223. 

5fllk, worn in the time of Pliny, 27. 

Silva Ostiensis, 35a 

Silvanus, temple of, 436. 

S. Silvestro, scene of the trial of, 177. 

S. Silvestro in Lago, now S, Marin 1 ,i be rat rice, 102, 
21 . 

Simbniina Stagna, 40a 

Simplicius, church of S. Stefano Rotondo consecrated by, 
220 . 

Siracusa, the building so called, 201. 

StsoUmxes, 401. 

SITE of Rome, pp. I -13; disadvantages of, 1 ; descrip- 
tion of the Campogna, 3 ; course of the river, 3 ; hills of 
Rome, 4 ; general view, 5 ; vaHeys of Rome, 6 ; Rome 
not naturally adapted for a metrojxdis, 7 ; l»cauty of the 
views from Rome, II ; general form of the ground un- 
changed, 12. 

Sixtus IV., enacted laws for the cultivation < f the laud, 26. 

Sixtus V M Scprizonium pulled down by, f8o ; drainage of 
the Pomp! me marshes under, 26 ; change* under, 2 99 ; 
arch for the Aqua Felice constructed by, hiii, 72: 
Trajan's tomb opened by, 14S ; statue of St. Peter on 
Trajan's Column placed by, 148. 

Smaragdus, column of Fhocas erected by, 118. 

Social War, 55. 

Sol, a Sabine and Latin god, 38 ; temples of, 253, 25$, 
298, 346. 

Solaria, 105. 

Sole, Via del, 132. 

Soracte, site of, it. 

Sorter Prxmextinae, 383, 387. 

Spartacus, 55. 

Specularia, neU % Ixxiv. 

Spes Veins, 219 ; tempk of, 305. 

Spoil* Christi, 152. 

Spotiasiom, 241* 


Stabula Factionum, 341. 

Stadium, difference between Circus and, 340. 

Stadium Alexandrinum, now the Piazza Navona, 332, 
340. 

Stadium on the Palatine, 1 79; of Hadrian's villa, 423; 

in the Piazza Navona, 303. 

Stagna Terenti, in the Campus Mart ms, 300, 301. 

Stagno di Ostia, 353. 

Stagnum Diana, 353. 

Statilius Taurus theatre of, 342. 

Statue in bronze of the she- wolf suckling Romulus and 
Remus, 157; of Caw’s horse, 131, 

Statues in the Forum, 105 ; in the Forum August!, 134 ; 
cm the Capitol, 194. 

S. Stefano Rotondo, church of, 43, 220, 22 1. 

Stercorai ia, Porta, 97, 5 1, 1 93. 

Stertimus first triumphal arch recorded is that of, xxxix. 
Stilicho, temple of Jupiter Capitolinas plundered by, 191. 
Stone used in building, 1 6. 

Strain*, march to Rome, 48. 

Strenia, chapel of, 195, 77- 
Strcnia* (Fr. etrenna), 195. 

Sub Novis, road so called, 83. 

Sub Voteribux, part of the Forum so called, ioi. 

Subiaco, 400, 401. 

Subliciu*, Pons 262, 263, 44, 5*. 2°7- 
Subucula, a ^liirt worn in the time of Augustus 27. 
Subura, site of, 79, 6, 2 30; character of, 277 ; Mamilian 
tower in, 38. 

Suburban villas, 416 - 421. 

Suburbanum Commndi, 416, 421 ; statuary found in, 417 ; 
tiunlianum, 418; Hadrium, 418, 4J7 i Li via; at Prim* 
Porta, 419 ; Phaontis 4^0- 
Snesusa Pometia, 35 8 - 

Sulla, his march on Rome, 48, 52. 55. 97 ; proscription* 
of, 99, 277; ravages in I atrium by, 406; massacre in 
. the Villa Publics committed by, 326 ; the head of Mariua 
placed in the Forum by, 85 ; financial and other change* 
effected by, 56, 127, 128 ; Ponmmum extended by, 53 ; 
massacre at Prxnrste by order of, 383 ; temple of Fortune 
at Praneste rebuilt by, 383, xxiii ; columns of the temple 
of /xus at Athens tran*|»ortcd by, xxxiv ; Curia Host ilia 
rebuilt by, 83 ; statue of, H6 ; temple of Jupiter Capito- 
lina* rebuilt by, 190 \ siege of the Arx Pra t.cxtina by 
the tr«x>ps of, 383 ; < Ktta restores! by, 370 ; Gabii 
restore l by, 382 ; Castrimomum fortified by, 376 ; civil 
wars of, 381. 

Snipicianu* and Julian, their bidding for the Empire, 
61. 

Sulpiiius, consul, 401. 

Sulpicius, Servius 226. 

Sumroa Sacra Via, r6i, 162, 167. 

Summanux, temple of the, 298. 

Sun, Aureliaii's tempk of the, 253, 255, 298* 

Sun-dial erected f*y L. Papiriua Cursor, 24^ 

Sun-dixU, 106, 409. 

Suoveuurilia, 173; depicted cm Trajan's Column, 149- 
Supercilium Scalarum Cad, 158. 

Surarne, Thermae, 207. 

Sutri, passed by Ricimer in his march to R ome, 444* 
Sutrium, elliptical amphitheatre at, Iwii. 

Sylla, set Sulla. 
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Symmachug, Pompey's theatre re«torcd by, 320 : di*puta- 
tions with Ambrose, HO, 

Syphnx, villa of, 428. 

Syracuse, Doric architecture at, xxvil 


Talicm* Nov®, 89 ; Yetetes, 9°* 

Tablinum, lxviii. 

Tabuiarium in the Forum, 97, 91, 94* 96, 98* *>8 \ v ^ w 
of, 99 ; on the Capitoline, 182, 196, 197. 

Tanaquil, 162 ; relics of, 250. 

Taracia, lands of the Vestal, 301. 

Tarpeia, legend of, 183. 

Tarpeian rock, 196, 182, 16, 

Tarpeius, ancient name of the Capitoline, 184, 185, 187 ; 

the hill formerly called Satunuus, 93. 

Tarquinii, introduction of the arch by, xxiv ; Cloaca Maxima 
ascribed to the, xxv, 281 ; domain in the Campus Martiu* 
of the, 301 ; expulsion of, 263 ; the town on the river 
Marta, xxv, 

Tarquiniu* Priscus drainage of the Forum commenced by, 
zSt ; fortifications of, 42, 248; Fu.it lea taken by, 393* 
foundations of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus laid by, 

1 80. 

Tarquinius Superbus, completion of the Agger of Serving 
by, 48 ; treaty with Calm preserved in the temple «<f 
Aenio Sancuft, 250. 

Tarquimus l^aiin wars in support of, 380, 3S3. 

Taiquinius ami Ancus, palace of, if>2. 

Tatius his league with Romulus, 77 ; burial-place of, 205, 
Taurina, Fort a, 71. 

‘l auroliolia, in honour of < Vbclc, 2 71. 

Teatro Correa, ruins of the mausoleum of Augustus under, 
344- 

Tecta, Via, 49. 

Tectorittm, or n! barium, 1x\ti. 

Tclcgoaus, son of Circe ami Ulysses, founder of Tiisaihmi, 
379- 

Tdemachus. martyrdom in the Coliseum, 230 
Telletur, 308, 36c), 363. 402 ; population settled on the 
Aveutine, 36, 

Tellur temple of, 23b 
Tcmpc of Hadrian's villa, 421. 

Tempto della Tosse at Tivoli, 400. 

Temple lixtinguished from /Fries, 103, 

TKMrtus Auiciilapiux, 264, *66 ; Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, 113 - 115, 75, 77, 78. Apollo in the C ampus Mar- 
tins, 301 ; near Porta Carmentahs, 308 ; on the Palatine, 
175,1 on the Vatican, 271 ; fbdpWuN 314, Asylum, 19b ; 
Augustus 278, 160; M, Aurelius, 335 ; Itacchus 181 ; 
Pace bus on the Via Appia, 433 ; Hellotta, 314, 84- 3° l » 
Pendulum, 193 ; Uona Den Subsuvaiva, 206 ; bonus 
Kvcnttw, 315 ; Castor, 93, 77, 8a. tot, 115, 125, ifo, 
*77* ***v, xxxvi ; Cast or and Pollux, too, 178; Ceres 
liber, and Libera, 292, xxvii ; the City, 17 1 ; Claudius 
*ai ; Concord, 89-92, 81, 84* #5* 125, 13 r, *94* ***** 
mvi j Cupid and Venus. 219 ; Cybcle, 290 : Dea Cama 
(Saccllum), 223 ; Ileus Rediculus 43** Diana on the 
Avewinc, 26$ ; near Aricia, 374 ; near the Circus Fla- 
minlua, 316 ; on the CUpius, 24* * Nemg 353, 354, 


374. Dioscuri, 316, Dius Fidius, or Semn Sancus, o* 4 
the Janiculum, 265 ; on the Qumnal, 250. Drustlla at 
Tibur, 397, 399; Fatale, IJO; Faunus, 264; Feb ris, 
252; Felicitas 108, 84, no; Fide*, 193* 187* 192 1 
Flora, 298, 249, 251 ; Fors Fortune, 267, 288 — 290. 
Fortuna, 193; Equestris, 3*5; Muliebris, 290, 437 * 
Primigenia, 251, 193 ; at Pneneste, 383—387 ; Publica, 
251 ; Kedux, 342 ; Seia, chapel of, 231 ; Virilis, 288— 
290, xxxi — xxxiii. Fortune of the City, 10 ; Genius of the 
Roman people, 86 ; Hadrian, 332 ; Ileliogabalus, 180 ; 
Iferoon, or small temple of Caesar, 112 ; Hercules on 
the Via Appia, 436. Hercules ASmilian, or round 
temple, 291, 280, 283, 290; Custos, 3*4 I Musarutn, 
or Musagctes, 31 1 ; Syllanus, 230; Saxanus 397 J 
Victor, 295, 40 ; at Tibur, 397. Honour, 318, 49 ; on the 
Appia, 433 ; and Virtue, 193, 192, lxxvi. Isis, 325, 140, 
223, 324, 326, 342. Janus in the Argilctum, 305 ; in 
the Forum, 87, 36, 79, 129, 305, xxiv; in the forum of 
Nerva, 137 ; in the Forum Olitorium, 305, 79. Juno at 
(iabii, 374, 381; Lucina (.Flies), 242; Monets *94 5 
Regina on the Avcntine, 205, 206 ; at Ardea, 369 » 1® the 
Porticu> Octaviie, 309 ; near the Circus Flnminius, 316 ; 
Sospita in the Circus Flaminius, 305 ; on the Palatine, 
158; at Lanuvium, 373. Jupiter Capitolinus 185 — 192, 
46, 75, 97, 159, 186, xxvi, xxxiv ; Custos 187, 188; 
Feictrius (cliapeJ), 192, xxiv; Latiaris, 376, 409; Pro- 
pugnator, 1S1 ; kedux. 223; Stator in Porticu Octaviae, 
309, 310, 321, xxix ; Stator on the Palatine, 162, 164, 
32, 34, 77, 176, xxiv; Tonans, 192; Victor, 178, 32 ; 
near the Circus, 298 ; on the Janiculum, 264 ; on the 
insula Tiberina, 264; at Pompeii, 128; Juno, and 
Minerva, 251. Juturna, 342 ; Juventus^igS ; Lares Per- 
marini, 342 ; Liber, Lil»era, and Ceres, 292 ; Libertas 206 ; 
Lima, 207, 175, 29S ; Magna Mater, 298; Magna Mater 
ld;va, 158; Marciano, 332; Mars, 315,49, 192 ; Mars on 
the Via Appia, 432 ; Mars Ultor, 130— 135, 192, 330; 
Mater Matuta, 288 ; Mens 193, 187 1 Mercury, 29S. 
Minerva 011 the Aventine, 206, hi ; in the Forum, 119, 
102. Iio, in; in the forum of Nerva, 135 -138 ; Capta, 
223 ; Chalcidica, 32 ; in the Albanum Cxsarum, 410. 
Mithras, or Apollo, 271 ; the Moon, 298, 207, 175 ; 
Neptune, 316; Op*, 193 ; Penates, 278, xxx, Ixxiv ; at 
lavimum, 366 ; Piet as, 305, 306. Pudicitia Patricia, 288, 
252, 290. 29 2 ; Pudicitia Plebeia (Saccllum), 251 ; 
Quirimis, 249, 47^ Roma, 169, s& Venus and Roma. 
Romulus 278, 135 ; son of Maxentius 433* Salus 2 5°* 
47, 249; Sancus 47 : Saturn, 92—95* 78, xxix, xxxi— xxxiii ; 
Semo Sancus or Dius Fidius, on the Janiculum, 265 ; 
on the Quirinal, 250: Serapis 25 1, 325; Scverianum, 
311; Sibyl, 290; at Tivoli, xxxiv, 397— 399; Silvanus 
436; Sol, 253, 255, 298, 346; Spcs 305; Summanus 
298; Tel lus. 231: Trajan, 151 ; Vacuna, the Sabine 
deity, 430; Ycjupiter, 196; Venus, 298 ; near Lavinium, 
366, 367. Venus Capitolina, 193 ; Cloacraa, 89 ; 
Krycina, 193, 251 ; Genctrix, 13b; Victrix, 318^ 193, 
130, 3H s and Cupid, 103, 219 ; and Roma, *69—171, 
77 * tb;, C7°» * 75% 22t, xxix, xxxvii, IxxviL Vespasian, 119, 
120, 78, 94, 97, 99* >09, 118, 125, xxix, xxxiv, xxxvl ; 
Vesta in the Forum, loa, 77, 78, 88, 97, 125, 164, 175, 
288; Vesta, round temple so called, 290, *91, 40, 
278, 280, 283, xxx* Ixxv; Victoria, l8l, 160* 318 ; 
Victoria, or Vacuna* 43 ° i Virtue, 318, 49; Volupia, 
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chapel of, 278 ; Vortumnus, 206 ; Vulcan, 316, 85, 278 ; 
Winds at Athens, xxx ; Zeus Olympics at Athens, 19a 
Tenuta Cjesarini, 393. 

Tenuta di DragonceUo, site of Ficana, 367. 

S, Teodoro, on the line of the Pomcerium, 33 ; round 
church of, 278 ; site of the temple of Juno Sospita near, 

158. 

Tcpubui aqueduct, 65, 71, 72, 183, 437 ; its source on 
the Alban hills, 442. 

Terence, gardens of, 432. 

Terenti, Vada, Stagna, 300, 301, 22. 

Termini, fountain of, 249. 

Terra-cotta, used for statues, 1 90. 

Terrace on the Palatine, 1 ;& 

Tertiary strata, 14, 262 ; marine strata of the Campagna. 
349 - 

Testaceio, Monte, 20S, 20;, 3, 5, 12, 69. 

Tetricus, house of, 224. 

Theatre at Aspendus in Asia Jlinor, Iwii ; of 3? 2 ; 

at Fiilena.*, 391 ; of Marcel Ins, 303, 304, 191, 312 ; view 
of, 302 ; at Orange in S* France, Iwii; of Porir.wv, 
316— 320, 312 — 314, 427; of Scaurus, 409; at Tu>* 
culnm, 37S. 

Theatres general description of, lxvi, 3 1 2, 318, 319 ; in the 
baths of Titus and Constantine, 235, 257 ; of Hadrian'* 
villa, 424. 

Theatrum Antonini, or Balbi, 312, 266. 

Theodosius, disputes of Ambrose and Syinmackus in the 
time of, 109; temple of Juno Sospita at Lanuvium closed 
by, 373 ; worship of Hercules in the time of, 40. 

Therms* distinguished from lUiiura*, Ixiti ; general descrip- 
tion of, Ixi ; the first constructed at Koine, 326; note on 
the entertainments in, 243 ; of Hadrian's villa, 423 ; at the 
Suburhanum Gonlianum, 41S; of Agrippa (called Coin- 
modiartaer, 286, 326, 327, Ixii ; of Alexander Sevens, 
341, 3 °JU 326 ; of Amoitinc, 210 -213, 217 ; of < L aracalla, 
71, 179, 207, 212, 217, xlviii, Ixii ; of Constantine, 
254, 253, xlvii, Ixii ; of Diocletian, 257, 258, 64, 72, xxxiv, 
xxxvi, Ixii ; of Domitian, 327, Ixii ; of MaxciUius, iSi ; 
of Xero, 260, 326, 341, 342, Ixii ; of Novatns, 247 ; *»f 
Titus, 233, 211, 226, 255, 257, 302, Ixii , of Trajan, 233, 
234 * 237. 

Thermic Deciaiue, 207; Olympiad**, 247 ; Suianae, 207 ; 
Varianae, 207. 

Thespiss, early settlers in Iottium from, 28. 

Thorax laneus, worn by Augustus, 27. 

Tiber, its name Albola explained, 20 ; its course through 
Rome, 3 ; blocked up by Marius, 8 ; changes in the 
water of the, 20 ; changes in the level of, 13, 18, 19, 
21, 22, 183, 203, 300 ; contemplated diversion of, 8, 
301 ; embankment of, 74 ; fortifications of western bank, 
51 ; frozen over in the time of St. Augustine, 26 ; inun- 
dations of, 21, 45, 59 ; tilling up in the time of C sew, 
370. 

Tiberiana, Dotnus, 159. 

Tiberinns, guiding ACncat to the site of the future dty, to. 
Tiberius, arch ofi 341, 117, 173; Circcurian giftne* insti- 
tuted at Rovilhe by, 369 ; his palace at Caprea, 41 1 ; 
residence on the Esquiline, 227; on the Palatine, 159; 
temple of Castor restored by, 200 ; temple of Concord 
rebuilt by, 91. 

TUiialia et feminaita, worn by Augustus 27. 


Tibur and its neighbourhood, 394 — 401, If, 349, 362, 374 \ 
the Anio near, 360; traces of volcanic action near, 351 ; 
its privileges reserved after the dissolution of t lie Latin 
league, 403 ; taken by Totila, 444. 

Tibumi lucus, 399. 

Tiburtina, Porta, 62, 58, 64, 68 ; on the site of Porta S. 
Lorenzo, 64. 

Tiburtina, Via, 64, 73; note on, 70; fragments remaining 
of, liii. 

Tiburtine villas, 421 *431. 

Tigillum Sororium, 230. 

Timaiuhu>, pictures of, xliii. 

Tmiomachus, pictures td Medea ami Ajax by, 131. 

Tiridatcs, Kcjui Tiridalis, 253. 

Title*. ancient seat of the, 214. 

Titus, extent of Rome in the time of, 54 ; arch on the 
summit of the Via Sacra, 167-- 1O9, 33, 74, 77, 162, 
173 ; Greek decoration in the arch of, xxxix ; composite 
capitals in the arch of, xxw ; marbles of the arch burnt 
for lime, 171 ; view of the arch of, 115 ; another arch 
previous to the one now existing, 169 ; t henna* of, 233, 
21 1, 220, 302 ; cheat redn the th^rine of, 255, 257 ; pro- 
bable plan tn the kith* of, Ixii ; the in tlu* reign of, 296. 

Titus Fativis, the CapitnSinc added to the city by, 184. 

Tivoli, reputation for salubrity now lost, 24; travertine at, 
20 ; view of the cascade* at, 396. 

Tivoli Veechio, 422. 

Toga, materials and fadtiotis of r 27, 

Tolcnus, battle of, 53. 

Tulcritnn, 388. 387. 

Tomb of the geiis Aurelia, 436; of the Sciplux, 214. 

Tombs, general description of, xbi. 

Tophus, tufi so called, 16. 

Tor di Valle, Rio dAlbano near, 357, 

l oro I arnesc, 213. 

Torre Ctirangolc, once called T. Metangolc, the site of the 
Meta of the Chous Flambuu*, 314; di Cento OIW, 
lviii ; I i sc ale, the Chudun ami Marrian aqueduct# cro-o 
at, 437 ; S. Lorenzo, a supfHwed site of LauUltttUftg 363 ; 
ilc lie Mi lode, 5 ; view of, 256; Paiemo, 411 ; supposed 
site of Pliny \ l..uirei»tifmm,<>r the villa <d Cmruuodus, 4*5 ; 
vup{K»sed silo of Lauren turn, 364. Pigttattaia, 15, 433; 
said to Ive the tomb of S. Helena, 438. del Vajonicn, die 
of the Aphmriirittm near iatvinittm, 367, 

TotiLi, invasion of, 444 ; walk destroyed by, 58 

Trajan, Dacian campaigns of, 148*- 1 50 ; title of Optimum 
Prmccj** given to, 151 ; changes effected by, 1*8 ; rage 
for building in the time of, xltx ; height of houses 
restricted by, lxx ; triumphal arch of, 143 ; breakwater 
at Centum Cel be constructed by, lvii ; bridges built by, 
Ivti ; Circus Maximus factored I7, Ixv ; column of, 146— 
151, xl»; views of the column, 145, 147; box- relief* 
on the column, 148, 151 ; statue of St Peter on, 14& 
1$*; forum of, 141 —153 *, therm*! of, 233, *27 5 * n ' 
tended for women, 234 ; equevtpan »fiotue of, 144 * 
tomb under the column, 274, 

Tronritorium, name given to the forum of Ncrva, 135. 

Tramstiberinc district, 4, 6, 51, 52, 261 ; Aurelitn wall# in, 69. 

Travertine, or lapis Tilnirtimu, 16, 1 8, >83 ; 00 the 

Avemtine, 203 ; near Tiber, 3603 the material of the 
Pelaagku walls, 45 ; of the Clotuae, 084 \ qeerrimof the 
Colkeum, 438. 
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Treasury, in the temple of Saturn, 95. 

Treba, source of the Anio near, 360. 

Tria Fata, part of the forum so called, 86. * 

Tribunaiia, 86. 

Tribus Collina, 38. 

Triclinia of a Roman house, Ixix. 

Triclinium on the Palatine, 1 77. 

Trigemina, Pdrta, 51, 307 ; cave of Cacus near, 41. 

S. TrmitJi dei Monti, church of, 5, 259. 

Triopoli, Tripoli, Tropholi, Triphali, medieval names of 
the arch of M. Aurelius, 339. 

Triumphal arches of the Romans, xxxix. 

Triumphalis, Pons, 267 ; Porta, 46, 342, 44° ; Via, 2 ^ 7 » 
440, xliii. 

Troja Nova, 366. 

Trojan, his country seat at Cent u met*! lie, 41 1. 

Trophies <»f Marius, 227, 72. 

Tnccia, Porticus, 207. 

Tv\q ’Arilprio, 288. 

Tufa, description nt, 15—18; of the Aventine, xxi, 20 2 : 
of the < apitolint*, 1S2; of the Alban lake, xxi ; «>f 
the Calian, 113; of the Serbian \% alls and Cloaca 
Maxima, 44. 

Tufacemts l*ed> of flic* Campagiui, 34a 
Tuguiium Fausluli, 33. 

Tulliiimim. on the Capitol, the oldest sjxrcimrn 1 if build in g, 
xxtii. Si. 

Tullus lloMilius, house of, 163; the city enlarged by, 36. 
Tunnels near Fanum, and on the road to Put roll* lv. 

Turns Mamilia, Ho; M arena! is, 253. 

1'uscan order, only examples of, 147 ; temples, wxi, xxvii. 
Tuscan and Done styles comparer!, xwi, 

Tusco* Doric, xxvii, xxix. 

Tusculan villas, 407- - 40c), 

Tusculum, site ami description of, 377 —379. n, 362, 401, 
407 ; lava near, 350 ; walls at, xxii ; taken by Top la, 
444, 

'f‘utirx, or Turin, affluent of the Anio, 361. 

Twelve Tables, rules as to burials 19# • 


V. 

Ulmano, affluent of the Anio, 36a 
Clpia Basilica, 144, !i; view of the rite, 145. 

Clpian Forum, area of, xlix ; library, 146 ; transferred to 
the Thermae Diocletian ,x\ 257, 

U itthilkus Roma*, 124. 

Urban VIII,, his treatment of Hadrian’* mausoleum, 275 ; 
hit treatment of the Pantheon, 33* ; inscriptions removed 
by, 58. 

S. Urbano, church of, an ancient tomb, 433. 

Urbt, tut distinguished from Roma, $2. 

Ustka, 430. 

Uttruu Crsanim, 345, 32a, 342, 343. 

Uttrina on the Via Appta, 436, 

Usucaptio, 403. 

V. 

Vacunae, Fanum, 43a 
Vada Terenti, 300, 301, 22. 


Valca, the ancient Cremera, 419. 

Valens, Valentinian, and Gratian/ restorations of Basilica 
Julia under, 117. 

Valentinian I., Porticos Boni Eventus built in the reign of, 
315 * 

Valentinian II., disputes between Ambrose and Symmachus 
in the time of, 109. f 

Valentinianus, Pons, 263. 

S. Valentino, catacombs, 20. 

Valeria, supposed statue of, 164. 

Valeria, or Tiburtina, Via, commencement of, 437* 43 & 

Valerian picture, 83. 

Valerius Asiaticus murdered by MessaTma, 260. 

Valerius of Ostia, architect, lxxvi. 

Valerius Mcssala, M., his victory over the Carthaginians, 

\v 

Valley.tif Aricia, 355, 354. 

Valle) s of Rome, 0. 

Valli^ Altana, 35S, 359; Aricina, 349; Murcia, ancient 
naiiiv of the Circu^ Maximus, 291, 6. 

Vainiontone the supposed site of Vitdlia and Tolerium, 3SS. 

Varn. <>n the Via Valeria, Horace’s Sabine farm near, 
420. 

Variant, Theinw, 207. 

Varro, architect, lxxvi. „ 

Varus, Roman standards lost by, 1 17 ; villa of, 428. 

Vatican Hill., chapter xi. pp. 268—275, under the fol- 
low ing heads (j«v d/n> imitf'enJoil references}*. — Name and 
history, 26S ; natural features, 269, and 14, 15 ; Ci vitas 
laronina, 269 and 58; Praia Quinctia, 270 ; Horti 
Agrippime, 270 ; Horti Domitia.*, or Neroni.% 270 ; 
olxdisk, 270 ;4Jircus Cuii et Neronis, 270; Sepulchrum 
Konuili, 272 ; temple of Apollo or Mithras, 271 ; circus 
of Hadrian, 272; mausoleum of Hadrian, 272 — 275; 
Pons Vaticanus, 267 ; unheahhiness of, 25. 

Vat in ius r 83, 85. 

Vectiliux, Vectilian palace, 221. 

V dentes fight with the Fabii, 45. 

Veii, 338, 403 ; now deserted, 23 ; war with, 51 ; capture 
of, 353 ; Camillas dissuades a removal to, 25, 7 ; rising 
of the Alban lake during the siege of, 356. 

Vejupiter, temple of, 196. 

Vklabkvm, Victs Trscis, Fount Boarium, andCiRcrs 
Maximvs, chapter xii. pp. 276 — 298, under the follow- 
ing heads Alquimadhim, 277 ; altar of Aius Loquens, 
278 ; altars of Juno Juga, Ceres, and Ops Augusta, 277 ; 
Am Consi, 294 ; Ara Maxima and temple of Hercules 
Victor, 294 ; Arcus A rgenta riorum, 286 and 123 ; chapel 
of Volupia, 278 ; Circus Maximus, or Murcian valley, 
291-298; Cloaca Maxima, 279 — 284. Cloacae -of the 
Aventinc, 285 ; of the Campus Martius, 286 ; of the 
Forum, 284. Courtyard of the Carceres, 294 ; Doliola, 
288; Forum Boarium, 279; general features, history, 
and boundaries, 276 ; Janus Quadrifrons, 287 ; Lacus 
Semlius, 277 ; limits of Vicus Tuscos and Vdabnun, 
278 ; limits of Velabmra and Forum Boarium, 279; S. 
Maria in Cosmedin, 291. 293 ? Tcodoro, 278, Temple 
of Augustus 273 ; of Ceres, Liber, and Libera, 292 ; 
of Flora, 298 j of Fortune, 288 ; of Hercules, 288, 294 ; 
of Jupiter, 298 5 of Juventus, 298; of Luna, 298; of 
Magna Mater, 298 ; of Mater Matuta, 288 ; of Mercury, 
2985 of Pudicitia Patricia, 288 ; of Romulus, 278 ; of 

3 * 
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Summanus, 298 ; of Sol, 298 ; of Venus, 298 ; of Vesta, 
288. Tomb of Acca Larentia, 278 ; Via Nova, 277 ; 
Vicus Jugarius, 277 ; Vicus Tuscus, 277. 

Velabrum Minus, scene of the story of Mettus Curtius, 21, 

31 . * 

Velaria, awnings used for the C olis-cum, 2 39 * 2 4 P‘ 

Velia, the, 162, 33 , 55 - 7 «. '*9 < ori g in of the name - 2, ‘ 
Veline lake, 8 ; drainage of, K% 

Velitra;, 362. t 

Venezia, Palazzo di, built of stones from the Coliseum, 

236. 

Ventidius, villa of, 428. • 

Venus, temple in the Circus valley to, 29S ; statue by 
Phidias of, 311 ; statue of, by Scopas, 31s ; statue found 
near Torre del Vajanico, 367 ; statue m the temple of 
Mars Ultor, 1 34. 

Venus de* Medici, where found, 31 1 ; Capitolina, temple to, 
19 > * Cloacina, shrine of, 89 ; Krycina, temples to, I 9 _v* 
251 ; Genetrix, temple and statue in the Forum Julium, 
13a Victrix, temples to, 318, 130, 193 ; Pompc/s theatre 
pretended to be a temple of, 317. 

Venus and Cupid, temple of, 219. 

Venus and Roma, temple of, 169 17b 77 * *67* 175 * 221 * 

temple planned by Hadrian, lxvii ; view of, 1 70; archi- 
tecture of the temple, xxix ; criticism of Apollodorus, 
xxxvii, 1 70. 

Vcnusia, colony of, 55. 

Verbena;, 195. 

Verde, Monte, 15. 

Verona, amphitheatre at, Ixiv. 

Vertumnus, sacrifices to, 45 ; statue of, 21, 98, 277. 
Vespasian, battle between the troops of \ itcllius and, 
252 ; storming of the city by, 53 ; extent of the city 
under, 54 ; meeting in the Curia Octavio: to receive, 312; 
changes effected by, 128 ; triumphal procession of, 46; 
Coliseum built by, 234, 233 ; Colossus of Nero removed 
by t 165 » survey of the city under, 200 ; Pompey > 
theatre restored by, 3 20 I temple of, 119, 1 20, 125, 78, 
94; entablature of the temple of, 97 ; portico of the tem- 
ple of; xxxiv; architecture of the temple of, xxix, xxxvi ; 

views of the temple of, 99 * *° 9 * * i *««P le and Forttm 
of Peace built by, 139, 140, 165 ; temple of Claudius 
rebuilt by, 221 ; his residence on the Qtririnal, 253. 
Vesta, temple in the Forum to, 102, 77, 88, 125 ; site of, 
78 ; swept annually, 97; sacred symtod* of the temple 
buried in thej Doliota, 2 88 ; new temple built by- 
Augustus 175; temple destroyed in the Neronian fire, 
164 ; round temple so called, 290, 40, 278, 280, xxx, 
Uxv ; views of, 283, 291; grove of, 79 
Vestal Taracia, 301. 

Vestals college and house of, 103. 

Vestibulum of a Roman house, bchi, note. 

Vet tins, one of the conspirators against Caesar, 161. 
VetusPrartextatiis his opposition to Christianity, 96* 97 * 
Via Altwma, or Triumphalis, 267, 440, lv ; Alessandrina, 
i 36. 1 32 ; Aha Semita, 70, lxxv; S. Angelo, 321; 
Appia, 433 — 436 ' 4 n t * 7 . 49 * 3l6, li, lii, M, b v * 
368, 373 * 374 * 376 , 43 * * Ardeatina, 69, 432*, Argctitaria, 
197 ; Arinaria, 67 ; Aurelia, 69, 440 ; Bonella, 82 , I 3 >» 
152; delk Botteghe Oscure, 3*4 5 CampSdoglio, 96; 
Cassia, 440; Cerdu, 32, 297; Ch'iari 4 'Ot^ *431 delta 
Ciambtlla, 315; Collatina, 389; Corso, 3 * 3 * 


323, 345, lxxv; Croce Bianca, 135; l)ataria,47; Ferratella, 

49; Flaminia, 6, 24, 3*3* 345* 346, 4*9. 4*>. 43*’ 440 ; 
Fomaci, 59 ; Labicana, 437, 16, 49, 62, 66, 73, 3# 1 * 
433, bv, lviii ; Lata, 345, 346* 197, 3°3* 3*3* 

323, lxxv ; l^atina, 436 — 43^> 43*, 68, 363* bit v » 
377* 43*1 Laurentma, 4*2; S. Lucia in Selce, 80; 
Macel de Com, 197 5 Mugmuuipoti, 141 ; Marfcrio, 47, 
*43* *97* xlii j della Marmorata, 207 • *Menilana, 43* 

49 ; di Kavieella, 220 ; del Nazarene, 347 5 Nomentana, 
10/351, 392, 394* 440 ; N ova, 79. 277, 278, 34* 35* 
ioi ; Ostiensis, 351, 357, 367* 4 ,2 » Pescaria, 3°o * 
Portucnsis 44° > Pramesthm, 437, 49* 62, 63, ,73, 
351, 3H2, 389* 4*1* 438, l* »v ; di Ponte S. Sisto, 

50 ; della Porta Pia, lv ; del Priorato, 143* *5* 1 
Publico, i<;7 ; < v >uattro Fontane. 47 ; Sacra, 77, 78, 34, 

• ^ 38, 46, 195 ; Salaria, Oo, 68. 70, 253, 359, 360, 
^90, ^c>2, 440 ; della Salita del Grillo, 141 ; di Salvatori 
in Camixi, 315; del Sole, 132; degli Speechi, 315 ; 
Sublacensis, 73 ** Tecta, 34 2 < 49 5 * s - Te*xloro. 76; 
Tiburtina, 43** 437* 70. 73* tiii ; Triumphalis, or 

Alt cma, 267, 440, lv ; Ttncutana, b, 377 i ' alcm * 
or Tiburtina, 43^» 437* 

Vtbenna, C ades, 36. 

Wennalu, 173- 
Vico Varo, view of, 429. 

Vicolo di S, Felice, ancient level of, 12. 

Vuton.1, the Sabine -hay of Vatutin, rides of, 43° 

Victory, altar ami statue in the Curia Julia, 1 09 ; temple 
on the Palatine, l6o, iSl. 

Vicu> Cvprius, 231. 230 ; Jugarius, the site of, 98* 99* 45* 
123, tS^, 196, 1* 200, 277 ; Longus, 25* ; 

Febris in, a 3 ; Pallacime, 321; Patricms, 242, 246; 
Sandaliarius, 231, lxi ; Sceleratus, 23! ; I urarius, 277 5 
Tuscus origin of the name and site of, 277 -279, 46, 
76, 98, 206. . . 

Vsgna Ceccarelli, grove of the I>ea Ilia at, 440; C esanni, 
ruins in, 207; Codini, Columbaria in the, 2*6; del 
Gesuiti, 50 ; Naro, milestone fouiwl in, 49 * Nussincr, 4*- 
Vigne Nuove, the supposed site of the villa of PImwu, 4^ 
Villas of the Alban hills 4**9 5 ^ die CumiNtgna. 406— 
43** 

Villa Alticri, [-art of the Campus EsquUutu*, „6 ; of the 
Antotunes, 411 [ Borberini at Albano, 4«l : 0,1 *^e site 
of the garden* of Sallust, 253 ; of ^»s»ius 42» l «* 
Catullus, 438 ; of Cctronius 428 ; uf Cirero, 4*>7. 4 08 . 
of Clodtus 409. 4H J of Comroodus, 4«5 ! " r l^omUum. 
410, 411 ; l>ciria at Albancs 4*1 ; l 1 alconieri, 408; of 
CaUnius, 408, 409; of the Gorrlian*. 4'>< 4**. 437» 
xxxviii ; of Hadrian (?.».), 421- 428, 24. h*. 3”. 3 61 - 
383, 411, 442, xxxviii, xlix; of Horace, 4*8, 4*9 * °* 
Hortmsius, 416; of 1-aurentum, 411- 416; of Livia* 
4,9 • of Lucullu*. 409 l-udovt»i on the Pineian, 
aeg ; Magnani, Columtwria in the gankn* of, 229 ; of 
Martial, 428 ; Matsimi, remain* of the Horti Snllustianl 
at, 353 ; Mattei, rite of the temple of Claudius new, 23* * 
Medici, on the I’incian, 5 ; Negroni, Agger of servm* 
near, 48 1 Bslombara, part of the Campus Esquilitnu, 
226; of l'haon, 4*0; of Pliny, 4**-4«5 S of Vompcy, 
410 ; I’traucA, 326, 314. 3*6, 32a, 323 [ of Seneca* 435 * 
of Sci[>io, 406 ; of Scauros, 409 s of Sypltax, 4» # 
or Mills »ile of the palace of Augustus, *74* **®J**"°; 
at, 200 j site of the hlrrary of Apollo, 5 ; of Ttb«w* 
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4ti ; villas of Tiliur, 421 ; of Trojan, 41 1 ; villas at 
Tusculum, 407 ; of Varus, 428 ; of Ventidius, 428 ; of 
Vopiscus, 428 ; of Zenobia, 428. 

Vimikal Hill* pp, 245—247 ; when added to the city, 
37-— 39 ; derivation of the name, 246 ; general features 
and geology, 245 ; Sabine settlements, 246 ; Colles 
Collini, 240 ; house of Aquilius, 246 ; tavacrum 
Agrippinte, 247 ; Thcrmse Olympiadis et Novati, 247 ; 
patrician residents on, 246 ; modem streets, 246 ; railway 
station on, 5. 

Vhntnalis, Porta, 49, 64 ; note on, 70. 

Vipsania, Porticus, 331. 

Virgil, house of, 227. 

Virginia, story of, 89. 204 ; wife of L. Volumnius, excluded 
from the rites of Pudicilia Patricia, 252. 

Virgo. Aqua, 71, 259, 260, 389, 441 ; sixth in chronological 
order, Iviii ; arches in the Via del Kazarenc, 346 ; sewers 
connected with, 286 ; arches restored by Claudius, 
3*3 

Viridarium of a Roman house, Ixix ; on the Palatine, 
178. 

Virtu*. temple of, 318, 49. 

S. Vitale, Clivus Mamurri near the church of, 249. 

Vitellia, Vitellenars, 387. 

Vitellius, sufferings of his army when encamped on the 
Vatican, 35 ; storming of the Capitol by the forces of, 
187. 

Vitellius and Vespasian, tattle between the troops of, 
252. 

Vitiges siege of Rome by, 363 ; aqueduct* and monuments 
destroyed by, 444. 

Vitruvius the architect and engineer, kxvii; basilica at 
Fattum built by, li ; rules for pavements, iii. 

Vivarium, 64*66. 

Volcanic craters, 349; formations 14, 15. 

Volcanoes of I -at ium, 17. 

Volscian hills seen from Rome, 11 ; territory, 348 ; wars. 

37 *. fib 3 * 7 . 403 

Volupia, chapd of, 278. 

Vomitom in the Coliseum, 239. 

Vopiscus villa of, 428. 

V on u mnus temple of, 206. 


“ Votia X., M “ Vot»« XX., M meaning of these inscriptions, 
173 * 

Vulcan, temple near the Circus Fiaminms, 316 ; Vulcanal 
dedicated to, sacrifices to, 85 ; supposed temple of, 
278. 

Vulcanal, 85, 82, 90; ldtos-tree on, 129. 

1 

W. 

Walls of Aurelian and IfoNORlus, chapter v. pp. 
S 3 — 73 . also 219, under the following heads (see also in- 
dependent references ) : — Long interval without new forti- 
fications, 53 ; extent of Rome, 54 ; reasons for neglect of 
walls, 54 ; Aurelian wall built for fear of the N. har- 
tarians, 56 ; rebuilt by Honorius, 58 ; gates in the 
Aurelian walls, 58 ; course compared with the present 
walls, 5$. Porta Aurelia Nova, 59; Flaminia, 59; 
Pinciana, ; Salaria, 60 ; Nomentana, 60 ; Chiusa, 62 ; 
Tiburiina, 62 ; Praencstina, 66 ; Asinaria, 67 ; Mctrovia, 
67 ; Latina, 68 ; Appia, 68 ; Ostiensts, 69 ; Portuensis, 
69 ; Aurelia Vctus, 69 ; Septimiana, 69. Muro Torto, 
60 ; Castra Prrctoriana, 61 ; Vivarium, 66 ; Arophi- 
theatrura Castrense, 67 ; course of the walls in the 
Trastevere, 69 ; notes on the Porta Viminalis and Via 
Tiburiina, &c., 70—73. 

Walks of Seryius, chapter iv. pp. 42 — 52 (see Ser- 
virs). 

Water found at what depths, 15. 

Waierclock, first erected, 106. 

Wells on the Capitoline, 183. 

Windows in Roman houses, ixxiv. 

Winter of 396 n.r., described by Livy and Dionysius, 26. 

Wolf, bronze statue in the Capitol, 157. 

X. 

Xantha Schola, 95. 

Z. 

Zagarolo, a supposed site of tabicum, 381. 

Zenobia, estate granted by Aurelian to, 428. 

Ze nod or 11s the artist of the Colossus of Xero. 165. 

Zeus Olympius, temple at Athens plundered by Sylla, 190. 

Zeuxis, pictures of, xliii ; statuary by, 312. 
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Am mi anus Marcell in iu. 

xiv. 6... tlo, Ixxiii ; xvt 10 .140, 1 n, 141, 171, 32", 
329, 41, xlviii, Ixxii ; Xvt. I2...223; win. 4 

60, *207, 200, 207, 84 4; xxil. 7. 97; Will. 0 
175, 254, 250; xxvn.c> . 97, Ixxvi; xxix.6. 215. 
Appianus, Bell. C iv. 

!. 7.. 22, 405; i. 15 ..IH6; 1. 16 1S7. l\r\ l‘M ; 
I. 26 >9, 91,202; I. 27.. .406; 1. 28 .217; l. -i2 
. 84; I. 58 ..MI, 220; f *7 . 370 ; I OS 52; 
I. 83... 1 9o ; i. 93.. 825; I. 94 .>5, 3S8; n. 20 
373; II. 26 .8*; ii. 102 .130, 131, l\v ; u. 120 
. 231 ; 11. 147 319; n. 148... 1<>3, 112; m. 2 ... 
112: III. 30 . .325; v. 24 374. 

Augustinus, l)e Civitate Dei. 

I. 31. ..317 ; III. 17. .26; III. 25 SO, <m, 01 ; iv. S 

268 ; iv. 16 . .77, 201 ; Ml. 4 .286. 

Aurelius Victor, De Corsaribus. 

12. . .135; 13 .Jit ; 14 .422; 16. .337; 23 ISO; 24 ... 
841; 26.. .171; 27 . 87; 35, 7 ..66; 39 -320, 2; 
40.297. 

Epitome. 

2 . . .148; 5 ..841 ; 13...IXX; I4 ..1xvii, 422 ; 20 . .220; 

60 436. 

De Vim Illustribus. 

2.. . 800; 4 . .83; 6 .42, 48; 7 .37; 8. .281 ; 65 .207, 

262; 419. .230. 

Cicero, Ep. ad Atticism. 

I* I. .408 ; I. 8y 9.. .408 ; I. 10.. .408; 11. 1, 9 407 ; 
It. 24. .161 ; IV. I ...249, 251; IV. i, 2 .161; 
iv. 2. .407 ; iv. 3 .156; iv. 15. .tv ; iv. 16 
107, 206, 324, 325 ; iv. 16, $ 14 . 88, 144; v. 

13. .210; Vi. 3,2 .88; vt 5. 88 ; IX. 9, 4 
366; IX. 13, 5. ..369; IX. 13,6.. ,366; IX. I$L. 
338; x. 3.. .78; Xlt. 17. Irxxi; XU, 34 . .393 ; 
XII. 45. ..249, 251 ; xui. 28/.. 240; xm. 29., .407, 
Ixxvi; xiii. 33 ,3, 268; XIU. 33 . .301 ; XIV, 3 
. .Ixxvi; xiv. 15. .112. 

Ep. ad Famtliare*. 

v. 6.. .161 ; vii. 23 . .403 ; XI. 2 . .112; Xill. 29.. .409; 
Xiv. 2 . .83; Xiv. 20. 408; xvi. i8 ..358 r 409. 
Ep, ad Quintum. 

II. 3 • ‘»1, »14 ; 11. 5 ,204 ; II. 12 .26; lit I. .403; 

Uh 1, 4... lx xiv. 

Bnstat, 

14.. . 851 ; 15...278 ; xv. J 60 .63, 


Cicero, I*v Di\ inatimie. 


1. j 4, 99 

15 

s ; t 

5, s. 

4 *»s ; t 12, #E . 

:o. 21 

1<*6; 

t 13, 

22- 


; t 17 

m;. 1M : j. 

2S 1 

03 ; t. 

30 r 

>6*. 

878 ; 

f. 44 

:;rn 5 1. 

45 

79 ; t 

4;. 101 

195 , 

*27 s ; 1 

5. 8 |MS ; 

n. 9, 

> ! 23 . 

8!9 ; 

II I 

[7 -2 

77 ; It 

17..^ V* iS ; 

u. ;i 

867 , 

37 " : 

It 

>- 7 

9 . 857 ; 

it 41 JK8, 

>1, 

“7 ; n. 

47 - £ 

*>s 

10. 





De Euubu-*. 







*it 7 • 

40** 

; \ . 1 

[ S 3 ; 

v. 2 74 . 



De llarii'p. 

Ke- 

0* 





12 . 15 s ; 

*5 

. 161 , 

21 1 ; 

lb 160 ; 33 

160, 

161 . 

De I.cgdniv 







1. I 249 . 

251 

; n. 

S . 11*5 

; it 11 Kl, 

248 ; 

it 11 


,..;M 5 ; u. 22 ..26 7 ; II. 24 21 «> ; ML 13 . 409 . 
De I .egc Atfrarta. 

II. 21 4u4 ; ll. 22 107 ; II. 2$ . 406; If. 35 . 269, 

862; ll. 35 Ixx ; III, 404; v. 16. .52. 

I)e N'aiura Dcorum. 

1. 29 373 ; ll. 2 .100; a. 23.. 40, 103, 806; Ilf. 
IS. 195, 262; lit 25, . 25, 181, 248; ill. 
30 . 97. 

I)e Officii*. 

I. 39 .160; ll. 21405; ll. 22.404; ll. 25 ,.87 ; 

it 25. .105 ; lit 16 .195. 

I)e < Iratort. 

II. 6. 24 ; it 66 73, 90, 104 ; lit 33 105 ; lit 46 

.. xxxvl 

De Republica. 

It 3, 18 .370 ; it 5 . 7 ; it. 6 . 25, 43, 43, 184 ; it. 
17. .82, 88; if. 20, 24 , ,180; it 24, 44 402; 
It 31 .163. 

In Cattlinam. 

fit 8, | art. 186. 

In Pbcmcm. 

5 .102; 31 ,408; 22 . 181 ; 23 - 46. 

Contra Rullum. 

It 35. -.389, 391 ; lit a ,.88& 

In Vatinhim. 

it 28. .104 ; ix. 21. .83, 88; xiv* | 34,. .88* 

In Vcrrem. 

1. 23 .M ; 1. 49 .100; IV. || 4, 1 35... 311. 
Philippic*. 

I. a .112; u 13, | JI.. J81 ; H. 7.. .99; II. »7~M* i 
ti. 28 . Ixxiii ; it. 3I...16. 419; U. 
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| 84. .316; vi, 4.. .84; vi. $...87, 106; vi. 5, 

1 15. . .105; vii. ch. viii.. ..92 ; IX.2...86 ; IX. 7... 
86* 226 ; xm. 5, 10 . .410. 

Cicero, Font Red. in Senate, 
vii, 18.. .408. # 

Pro Archm. 

IX. § 22.. .216 ; xl fi 27. .811. 

Pro Balbo. 

20 ..358; xxill. 53. ..306; xxiii. 53 .86. 

Pro Ccelio. 

xv. $ 36 ...323. 

Pro Clucnlio. 

xm. 37. ..16; 36.. .342; 8 93 --86. 

Fro Domo. 

44. .1*1] ; § 116 . .180; 21.. IOO, 102; xxiv. 62 
408; xxx 111. 74..204; ; xxxvm. * 

101.. .221 ; 38.-277 ; 43 : 63.. .2**7. 

Fro Placet ». 

13, ,210 ; 20 .302 ; 8 66 . Ml. 

Fro Mi lone. 

33,84 ; 22. ..‘Jim; • 19,20. 410; 17 Ixxvi ; 10, 10. 
20, 31 4 09. 
l*ro Munt ia. 

Ch. xxxiv. 70 **7 ;. 70 i. 

Fio Plancio. 

0 362, 369, &81 ; y 17 7s, im. 

Pro COiiniio. 

4 UK) ; 6 . 280. 

Fro R.ihirio. 

3 .1*7. 

Fro Roscin A merino. 

7, 18 8*21 ; XXXII. 89 ..00* 277. 

Fro Seslio. 

13 ..100, 102 ; 8 34 ..M ; 35-. >3: 39 .. .10*2: XI III. 
93 407; 54 -lM; 5» ( >1 W»- 

Fro Sea urn. 

46 100. 

Aaidenm.w 

II. 22* 8 70.,. 90, 98. 

Cato Major. 

11. . .315. 

Uivinatio in Q. Caec* 

16.. . 89. 

25, .82. 

Tuvculana* Iiisjmtaiiones. 

I. 7. .60 ; 11. j # 9 .403 ; III. 3, 7.. 406. 

Claud until*. 

Bell. Get. pr«vf. 7 153. 

In Eutrop. 1. 310 .. 144 . 

I>e fjtud. SliU 11. 227 ..169; 11. 404. 291. 

DeCom. Siilich. in. 65 , 38 ; HL 138 28 . 

De Sexto Consulate Honorii. 

1.. .342. 330 rf.f<y..46; 500 . lv; 531. ..63 s 544 

lxxiv; 597 .109; 646.. .144. 

Diodoni* Siculus. 

XII. 26.. .86 ; xvn. 2 , .362; xxiv. 1 . 75. 

Dion Cassius. 

II. 23 . .842; XXXVit. 9 .. .186; xxxvu, 45 . ..266; 
xxxvitr. 6... 100* 102* 11? ; xxxvut. 45... 
265; xxxix. 38 ... 318 ; XL, 49.. .84* 86 ; XL. 
JO.. .84; XU. 14 .. .249; XLUL 22 .. .108* 117* 


131; XLUL 23.. .268; xun. 24.. .240 ; XtUi. 
45. .249 ; xini . 49.. .82, 85, 111 ; xliv. J...84* 
108; xuv. 8, ..131 ; XLIV. 17.. .78; XLiV. 22... 
231; xuv. 51. ..112; xlv. 17...IO8 ; xlvl 43 
...158; xlvii. 1* 2* 8... 125; XLVii. 2.. .86; 
XLVii. 18. .112; XLVII. 19 . .84, 108, 196, 3 life 
XLVII. 40., .178 ; XLVIIL 38.. .231 ; xlviil 52.., 
420 ; XUX. 15. ..174; XLIX* 43... 280, 297* 810 ; 
x 4. 193, 315 ; L. 10.. .293, 296, 305 ; LI. 19... 
112, 125; Lf. 22 . 84, 108, 109, 111 ; UIL 1.4 
175,310; LIU. 13. ..173; UIL 23. ..325 ; UIL 

27 ...160, 327, 330, 332, lxi ; Mil. 32. .344 ; 
liv. 4 ...192; Liv. 8. ..124, 134, 192 5 Liv. 10... 
342 ; liv. 11 ...326 ; Liv. 19. ..249 ; Liv. 24. ..68, 
1*1; MV. 25. ..312, 342; Liv. 26.. .344 ; Liv. 
27 .78, 103, 174 ; Liv. 29.. .327 ; uv. 35. ..342; 
l.v.. 7.. .227 ; l.v. 8. . 91, 100, 303, 325, 3?1, Ixx ; 
l.v. 10... 134, 135, 325; l.v. 12... 174, 176 : 


l.\ . 

23 - 

M7 ; 

I.V. 

27* 

100 

; I.VL I... 

325 ; 

I.VL 

24 

315 ; 

LY1. 

25 - 

223 

LVI. 27 .. 

133 ; 

I VI. 

33 

343 ; 

LVt. 

34- 

.112 

; L1SI1L 5 . 

..81 ; 

I.V III. II 

...90 

LVTII. 

24 

410; Lvni 

. 26 

. .296 ; I. IX. 7 

..331 

; UN 7 . 

.160, 331 : 

LIX. 

IO . 

325 : 

MX. 

14 ... 

270, 

341 

; lix. 28 .. 

. 100 , 

1 60 

LX. 

5i 3 

...315 

; lx. 6 

100 , 160* 

320 : 

LX. 

I I .J 

7*», h 

ii ; LX. 35 

...178 ; LXI. 20 ... 

208 ; 

LXII 

. IS . 

3)42; 

LXII I 

6 ... 

240, 

320 ; LX III. 

21 ... 

296 

; LX V. 4... 

233 ; 

LXV 

• 9- 

410 ; 1.XV I. 

IO... 

190, 

253 

LX V 

L 15 . 

.140, 

165 

; LX VI. 24 . 

.296, 


304, 310, 311, 312, 320, 324, 326, 327, 330. 332 ; 

I XVI, 25... 268 ; I.XVII. I.. 119, 137, 410; 
LX viii. 7. 296, lxv; LX VIII. S...l)50 ; LXV1II. 9 .. 
149 ; LX VI II. 10. .134; I.XVII1. 13 .149 ; LXVlll. 

15. . 207; l.xviil. 16. .146, 148", I.XIX. 2 . .148; 
lxix. 3, 4. ..Ixxvii ; lxix. 4.. .146, 169, xxxvii; 
LX IX. 7 . 331 ; LXrx, 8 . .153; LXIX. 23.. .267, 
274, 344 ; LXXI, 8 .336 ; LX XL 31... 170; LXXI. 
33. 315 ; LXXI. 34. .193 ; LXXII* 4 .. .235 ; 
lxxi 1. 5 . .17; lxxii. 13 .. .417 ; lxii. * 7 ... 
235; lxxii. 22. .165 ; LXXII. 24. ..139, 141, 
166, 178 ; LXII.L 2 ..61 ; LXXUI. 13.. .109; 
i.xxiu. 13, 14. . 86 ; lxxiv. 3. ..181 ; lxxvl 15 
...274 ; lxxvjl 12 . . 120; lxxviil 9, 24. . 274 ; 
JLXXvm. 25. ..235. 

P momenta. 

3. .29 ; 4, 15. ,34; 47... 279 ; 106, 3...Bekker T 97. 

Ap. Xiphilinum. 

LXVlll. 15 . ..173; lxxi. 8— 20.. .336. 

Dionysius Haiscama^seus. 

I. 5 .29 ; I. I6.. 393, 394, 395 ; I. 3I...29 ; 1. 3*... 
29, 45, 155, 160, 181, 204; I. 32, 79.. ,166; 
1. 34.92, 184; 1. 39 ..21, 41, 204; I. 40.. ,32* 
279 ; 1. 36. .366 ; 1. 64.. .352; L 66...S56* 375; 
L 68. ,.162 ; 1. 73...S8; I. 79-1*8. 157, 890; 
L 8J—87...205; 1. 87, ..83; 1. 88.. ,30, 31 ; 

1 . 89 .. . 29; U. I. ..155; ll. IJ...184, 185* 196; 

H. 3* -39; It. 32., .390; IL 34-192, xxiv; 
11. 35 ... 390; 11.37, 70*. .36* 248; u, 43 . .21 ; 
II. 46 ,77 ; il ,49 -890 ; IL 82, 85 ; 

H. $3 -890* 391, 392 ; il 6a...348; U, 63 ..248, 
249 { u. 65 . ..34* x; il 66.,.7«*78; 11 . 67 ... 
2514 «• 70 - 86 , 248; IL 71...82; IL 76...267 ; 
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II. 79... 88; HI. I. ..86; m. 4.. .416; ill. 32... 
104, 280; m. 31. .402; HI. 34... 877 ; ill. 36... 
86; III. 38.. .867; ill. 43 ...36, 205; m.44 
8, 204; III. 45. ..51, 261, 262; in. 49 . .868; 
ill. 54... 402; in. 67. ..42, 251, 281, 481, xxiv; 
HI. 68.. .295, 296, Ixv; in. 69.. .188; III. 71... 
82, 86; IV. 3 . .37 ; IV. 13—48, 44, 54, 231; 
. iv. 15. . 243; iv. 26 . .205 ; iv. 27. .286; IV. 38 
...83; IV. 39. ..231 ; IV. 44— 281, 295, xxiv; 

iv. 45. ..377 ; iv. 53 . .381 ; iv. 54 . .48, 24S ; 

IV. 58.. .250; iv. 59.. .189; iv. 61. ..186, 189 ; 

V. 13.. .264, 301 ; v. 21. ..890; v. 23. . 44 : 

v. 26.. .277 ; v. 35 . .84, 164; v. 35. ..267 : 

v. 36 . .277, 410; v. 37.. .890; v. 39...IXXU : 
V. 61 .383, 389, 395; V. 65.. 388; VI. I...93; 

vi. 3. . 380; vi. 13. ..100, 108; VI. 17. . 292; 
.VI. 19.. .xr; vr. 34.. .394; VI. 63...403;VI. 67.. 
85; VI. 94 . -292 ; VII. 5. .410; VII. 17. ..85 ; 

vii. 19 ..380; vn. 35. ..196 ; VII. 59... 325 ; 

viii. I7...3S7 ; vui. 19 . 381 ; VIli. 36, 55... 

487 ; vm. 78. .196; vm. 79... 231 ; vm. 91 . 
339 ; IX. 24. . 227 ; IX. 60 ..250 ; IX. 68 43, 

44, 47-49 ; x. 14 .36, 45, 187 ; X. 20.. 
378, 379; X. 24 .380 ; x. 26... 389 ; X. 32 .. 
205; xi. 39 . .85; XII. 8.. .26, 356; XU. 16 ... 
856 ; XUII. 49... 304. 

Futrophiv 

1. 4. .390 ; VII. 23 . .135 ; VIH. 5 .148 ; vm. 7 . 422 ; 

IX. 4.. 207; ix. 15. .56, 346. 

FIoru>. * 

I. 18 .383 ; 11. 2, 15. 16 .215 ; ill. 21, 27. .406. 
Gdlius, Xoctes Attic*. 

II. 10 . .41, 183; II. 28. .158 ; iv. 5 . 83, 85; iv. 6 . 

78, 104; v. 12. .185, 196; v. 21, 9 .141; 
vi. (VII.) 20.380; vii. 7. ..SOI; IX. 11. .134; 

X. I, 7.. .318; x. 1, 9.. .320; x. 15 39; xi. 17, 

I .146, 150 ; XIII. 14.. 30, 31, 53, 203; xill. 20 
...159; xm. 24... 407 ; xm. 25, 1. .144; xm. 
25,2. .141 ; XIV. 7, 7 .108; XIV. 7. 103; XV. I, 

2...231, Ixxi ; xv. 27. .262 ; xvi. 5 IxJtiii ; xvi, 

8, 2... 141 ; xvr. 13 . .883; XVI. 17.. 79, 268, 
278; xvm. 4 . .231 ; xix. 5 . 397; xx. 1, 2 
177 ; xx. 1, ii, 47. . 86. 

Herodianus. 

I. 12.. 417 ; I. 12, 2.. .415 ; 1. >4 ..140, 141 ; 1. 14, 9 
110 ; I. 15. ..165 ; I. 15, 16 . .235 ; 11. 6 ..61 ; III. 

9, IO, II 122; III. IJ lx; iv. 1, 4.274; 
v. 5 ..110, ISO; vti. I2...1xxiv ; 111. 60.. .357. 

Scriptores Historic Augwtx, Vila Anrelianfc 

1 ,253; 10.346; 21. 57; 35,..lxxvi ; 39. ..56; 41 
.110 ; 45 . 370 ; 49. 252, 270. 

Vila Marti AiUunini Pbilosophi. 

I 224. 220; 3... 177; 7. .274 ; 6 . .159. 22 144; 22 
153 ; 26 IH. 

Vrta Akxandri Sewn. 

4 3^3; 14 MO; 24. .178, 181, 235, 340, xlir ; 
17 s , 210, 228, 341, xliv, Sviii ; 26 , 27 
xliv, 326 ; 28 .134, 135, 138; 29 177, 271 ; 
31 177 ; 38 lxiii; 44 ...304. 

Vita An ton mi I'ii. 

I .411; 5 27o ; 6 .114; 8 .,236, 370, 873; 8... 
271, 262, 871. 332 ; 10 .159. 


Scriptores Historic- August*, Vita Caracallx. 

2. . .120. 410; 9...2IO, 211 , 326 . 

Vita Carini. 

19 . .820; 20.. .240. 

Vita ConmuxlL 

1 .. . 1 80 ; u. ..235; 15. ..lx ; 1*5. ..240; 16. ..61 ; 16... 

222; 17. .165, 274. 

Vita Floriani. 

16. . 417. 

Vita Gallieni. 

16. .228; 18. .342. 

Vita Gctiv. 

7.. . 50. 120, iso. 274, 286 ; 7... 50, 180, 286. 

\ f, .v Gordiantinim. 

3 ..87, 231, 227 ; 12 .100; 32.. 418, 1. 

Vita Matlriani. 


■» 

.44$; 5 .. 33:1; 

; 7 
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